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cumſtances, was making great advances in England, it lay 
totally neglected in Scotland: Without patronage, without 
example, and without the neceſſary aids, it behoved to 
languiſh and decay; for it may be afferted from the beſt 


T5 


and would | readily attempt the Ways to get Wealth %, and 
_ attain to the Infinite Treaſure * held forth in the books of - 


Farming; while their opulence or eaſy circumſtances ſecured 
the Farmers from the bad effects of a miſcarriage, or from ber 


ing diſcouraged to reiterate the experiment. 


- While Agriculture, under the influence of theſe 8 cir- 


authorities, that it was once not unknown and unprotected 
there. The Popiſh clergy had acquired an immenſe landed 


intereſt; it is believed near a third of the whole land- rent of 


Scotland; and they were not inattentive to the improvement 


of it: Being either foreigners, or educated abroad, they im- 
ported with them the heſt methods of cultivation then in prac- 
. ticez and were at pains to propagate them among their te- 


nants: "The -rentals of church-lands bear teſtimony of the 
conſequent effects; theſe were under good management, af- 


ſording great returns of the beſt grains; while the greateſt 


Part of the country, excepting the ſmall territories of royal 


burghs, lay an uncultivated waſte. 


The progreſs of improvement ſuffered a ſevere check by the 


convulſions that enſued at the Reformation, That event to- 


tally engroſſed the minds of all ranks: The great men, who 
parcelled out among themſelves the fair poſſeſſions of the 
church, were too much occupied amidſt the hurry of civil diſ- 


cord, and ſecuring the eſtates they had acquired, to think of 
reaping the proper advantages from their new acquiſitions; 
while the commons, who entered deep into the religious 


. quarrel, became too much improvers of church and ſtate, 
to have either leiſure or inclination to improve their farms. 
. wy From 


* Theic are the titles of ſome of the 5915 publiſhes about 1 zo 
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Fron this time, the Apricilturs of Reotland fell into a latiz 
| Hviſhing ſtare: There was no perſon & rank or ſpirit to take 
the lead: The profeſſion itſelf came into diſrepute; and re- 

| mained for more than a century in the hands of the means 
et country people, without precept, and without example, 
to incite them to a better and more ſpirited culture. | 

| Yet, however inactive or ill directed the labouring hands 
of the country were, it mult be acknowledged, that, during 
this period, the police and improvement of it were not alto- 
gether out of ſight. Many excellent laws were framed by the 
Legiſlature for encouraging the landed intereſt in the improve- 
ment of their eſtates, and ſecuring to them the benefit of theſe 
improvements: The laws for valuing and purchaſing of tythes; 

for encouraging and preſerving incloſures and plantations ; 
for dividing of commons; ſome of which are as yet deftderata 
in our fiſter country; do great honour to the wiſdom of the ad- 
miniſtrations of thoſe times, whatever demerit theſe may 
have had in other political matters. Theſe lalutary laws, 
however, contributed very little towards promoting a gene- 
ral ſpirit of improvement; nor is it eaſy to account for the 
blindneſs of the country to their real intereſt, in not greedily 
embracing the advantages laid open to them by theſe laws: 
Whether that it had an unſurmountable diſtruſt in laws 
formed by men whom they abhorred, and from whom they 
could not believe that any good thing could proceed; Or that, 
being wholly poſſeſſed with the important concerns of liberty 
and religion, which was apprehended to be in danget, they 
had not leiſure to attend to leſſer matters, which could abide 
till times of greater ſecurity; Or that it muſt be aſcribed to 
a moſt condemnable inactivity and indolence, deſtructive | 
both of private intereſt and of the general good of the com- 
_ munity; certain it is, that the benefit of theſe laws was totally 
neglected; and though wiſely calculated to lay the ſureſt 
foundations for a real improvement of the country, ſeemed 
to be reſerved for an age leſs ſubject to prejudice, and more | 
given to activity and enter prize. 


The 


+ T nid, which gave life and encouragement to tlie 
| Manufactures. and commerce of Scotland, was equally pro- 
pitious to its Agriculture. The intercourſe betwixt the two 
nations having become more frequent, many of the nobility 
and gentry, catched with the view of the cultivation in Eng- 
land, early began to make trials upon their own eſtates, 
twhat the ſoil, and what the climate would bear. A more 
vigorous cultivation was attempted by the introduction of 
incloſures, plantations, and cultivated graſſes; and the pro- 
ſpect bid fair for a reformation in Farming: But the fucceſs 
was not anſwerable to the fpirit with which theſe eſſays were 
wundertaken. The want of a practical knowledge and atten- 
tion to matters of Agriculture in gentlemen themſelves ; 
the ignorance, inſincerity, and infidelity of ſervants; the 
want of that opulence and wealth which had early encourag- 
_ ed.and ſupported Agriculture in England; and above all, the 
| Httle encouragement for improvements in a country where 
trade and manufactures were but in their infancy; all contri- 
huted to render many of theſe attempts abortive, arid'ſhat- 
tered the private fortunes of ſeverals. Improvers came to be 
conſidered” as men of defperate adventure: Improvements 
fell into univerſal diſrepute : The general prejudice in the 
minds of the common Farmers againſt innovations was there- 
by more ſtrongly rivetted; and every attempt to go out of the 
beuten tract was treated as ridieulous. 

In the mean time, a ſet of gentlemen; of a wy publick 
pit, formed a ſociety for the improvement of Agriculture; 
and having themſelves practiſed it upon rational and juſt 
principles, endeavoured, by their example and inſtructions, 
to propagate the ſame ſpirit through the country. Many gen- 
temen r them for advice; and with a juſt liderality 

olf ſentiment; er ery perſon was made welcome to a participa . 

9 Hon of their beſt 1kill 3 and, in conſequence thereof, many 
: landable , attempts towards improvement in this practical 

brant ol Job * were made in different 3 of the 
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The gbamtsger to be reaped from ſuch a Sele and Henn 
Gch r examples, did not, however, much affect or alter the afugll ; 
25 m n of the common Farmers. Two prejudices ſtuck with 
, that were real ſtumbling · blocks in their way; Ho 
ways gentlemen, not bred to the plough, know any thing 
of Farming ? And the ſucceſs that attended their endeayourg, 
Was aſcribed, not to their ſuperior ſkill, but to their ſuperior 5 
affluence and eqmmand of money; which, in the opinion” of 
che Farmers, was wantonly, and, if all coſts were en 
would be found unprofitably beſtowed. 
The great improvements made upon many of the landed 
Ates in Scotland by the proprietors, and the conſequent riſe 
of rent, have at length convinced the Tenants, to their coſt, 
chat they were wrong in both ſuppoſitions. Other cauſes 
| have indeed combined to raiſe the value and increaſs the 
rents of lands, in many inſtances to double, yea, treble of 
what they yielded thirty or forty years ago. What muſt be 
the conſequence? The ſame ſlovenly, or ill directed manage- 
ment, which hardly enabled the former tenant to pay little 
more than a: quit-rent, and yielded a very ſcanty and miſera- 
able ſubſiſtence to him and his family, will never afford | to pay 
the encreaſed rent, and, at the ſame time, the advanced price 
of every commodity neceſſary either for the Farm or the fami- 
ly, for which he muſt have recourſe to the market. The lit- 
tle circle, within which the Scotch Farmer formerly moved. 
muſt certainly be enlarged; a more active and vigorous cul- 
tivation muſt be introduced; and a more particular attention 
paid to the various branches of rural œcοOmy; otherways 
the buſineſs will never 3 with. any e ns to. 
the Farmer or the Landlord. Y | 
But this general cenſure, doo not affect the wal tribe of 
Farmers without exception. There are among them ſome 
men of real induſtry and enterprize, who practiſe Farming 
with -ſpirit and judgment, and who very well ſecond the 
views, or ſupport the improvements made, or Propoleg by 
their landlords: "Theſe, however, bear but a ſmall | Fe | 
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to the whole. In general, the ſtate of Agriculture is extreine- 


ly mean; and it may with ſafety be affirmed, that the im- 
royement of Scotland owes nothing to the actual Farmers. 


| The obſtacles that obſtruct it are various. A diſquiſition 
into theſe would not only be curious but intereſting. But 


as they differ in different places, a very thorongh knowledge, 


and particular inveſtigation into the ſtate of Farming 
ſeveral counties, would be neceſſary to enable a perſon to diſ- 


cover the defects, and preſcribe the proper remedies. 


in the 


This 


has been attempted by a gentleman in Aberdeen- ſhire, with 


reſpect to the Agriculture of that part of the country, and 
his eſſay * has great merit, He has endeavoured to draw 


ſome concluſions reſpecting the general ſtate of Agriculture 


in Scotland; but he acknowledges his facts were too ſcanty, 
and wiſhes his endeavours might incite others, who may have 
better opportunities of information, farther to inveſtigate this 
ſubject. And were ſuch a plan followed out, by men of 


judgment and accuracy, ſo that a complete knowledge of the 


Nate of Agriculture through Scotland could be obtained, 
great advantages would undoubtedly reſult from a compara- 
tive view of the improvements and defects that would be ob- 


ſerved in different counties; as-it is certain, that many good, 


and many bad practices which prevail in different places, 


need only to be pointed out, in order to 808 imitated, or 


avoided, by the intelligent Farmer. 


Amongſt the ſeveral obſtacles that obſtruct the improve | 
ment of Lands in Scotland, this gentleman has claſſed the 
eb/tinacy of common Farmers. His good ſenſe, however, 


inſtantly revolts at the expreſſion, and he reſolves it into ig- 


norance, for which he offers an apology, and propoſes a 
remedy, His remedy, however, of ſetting down in Farms 


© It is entitled, A Diſſertation on the chief obſtacles to the im- 


| provement of land, &c. As: x 760. 


ſuch young men as have ſerved under Gentlemen Farmers, 
to become le of better practices among their neigh- 


bours, 
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N ka been frequently tried, but has rarely wu, 
and, it is to be feared, that the number of perſons in that 


ſtile, who can be found proper for this purpoſe, will be too 


4 few for ſpreading ſuch knowledge as may contre to a ge- 
| neral improvement. 
7 How then is uſeful knowledge to be propagated among our 


Farmers? or, if it is offered them, will they reduce it into prac- 

4 tice? Let us caſt about and ſee, if there is a probability of the one 
D or the other. Improvements in all arts are of flow intro- 
0: duction. At firſt, the ſucceſs of the execution is precarious z 

1 till, by length of time and frequent experiment, the whole cir- 

e cumſtances of the operation become familiar, and a facility of 
execution is acquired: Till then, many attempts will prove 


e abortive; diſappointments will enſue; and a certain expence 
5 will be incurred. This holds in Agriculture as well as in all 
f other arts T. The culture of Turnips was earneftly recom- 
* mended to our Farmers upwards of thirty years ago; but few 
, bl the trials, made either by gentlemen or Farmers, till of late, 
5 were attended with ſuch ſucceſs as to encourage a general 


practice; and none of them could compare with the great 
1 cropts now frequently to be ſeen on the grounds of actual 
: Farmers. Improved Farming muſt begin with gentlemen of 


by fortune, to whom a miſcarriage is of Jeſs moment. That the 
| common Farmers ſhould expreſs a diffidence in matters that 
3 are new and untried, or which they fear are beyond their 
1* reach, is not then to be wondered at, nor are they on that ac 
r, count to be blamed as obſtinate. Experiments, the ſucceſs of 
7 which are at t beſt Precarious, are not t their Province, whole liv- 
ns 9 N 3 
= 7 Columella applies this maxim with great propriety and cleganee to 
* Huſbandry. Uſus et experientia dominantur in artibus; neque eſt 
„ ulla diſciplina, in qua non peccando « diſcatur: Nam ubi quid perperam 
85 * adminiſtratum ceſſerit improſpere, vitatur quod fefellerat; illumi- 
natque rectam rationem docentis magiſterium: Quare noſtra præ- 
4 s cepta non conſummare ſeientiam, ſed adjuvari promittunt: nec ſta- 


tim quiſquam compos Agricolationis erit, his perlectis rationibus, 
** nil et obire cas voluerit, et per facultates petuerit.“ Lib. x, c. 2. 


* 


Tex 'y 
th ar yearly gain. In matters within theis 
ledge the have ſenſe and ſagacity enough to attend to 
their wn Intereſts and if practices are rec ommended to them 

dbl Either from their own obſervation or from 
unqueſtionable authority; and they hall be conoced that the 
exebution is eaſy,” and che expence within their reach; their 
timidity and diffidence will give way, and r will aner- 
Kae what reaſon and intereſt diate. [7 
Ikl there is a probability then, that our Farmers will readily 
embrace and practiſe better methods of Farming, and will amend 
their preſent errors, had they an opportunity to know them ; 
the duty which every man owes to his country, and the great 
<alls it has for improvement in Agriculture, demand all the 
aſſiſtance that can be given to an end ſo deſireable, and ſo in- 
timately connected with the very (xltience of our 1 ] 

"ume, and commerce. 

The Agriculture of Scotland continues All 5 in he W 
hands: For although ſome Farmers, of more liberal ſentiment 

_ and greater induſtry and enterprize, are juſtly intitled to a con- 

fiderable ſhare of merit, for the advances they have made in 

improvements; the deplorable ſtate in which the greateſt part 
of the country ſtill continues evidently demonſtrate a want of 

knowledge, and a want of induſtry in its poſſeſſors. The im- 

provernents made and practiſed, either by gentlemen or by the 

more ſpirited Farmers, are yet too ſcanty, to have any great in- 
fluence in creating among them a general ſpirit of ambition 
gad emulation. They have little call to go far beyond the li · 
mits of their Farms: And the utmoſt extent of their excurſi- 
ons is to the riſh· church or the next market- town; in which 
they ſee and meet with nothing beyond their own little ſphere 
A knowledge, and converſe with their brother Farmers, as low 
in ſentiment and as ignorant as themſelves. Thus they return 

Fans as little inſtructed as they went abroad, and of as little 

| henefit to their Farm as the noxious weeds, which abſurd ma- 

nagement has e auen 5 the ſurface Was 550 bighs up 
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In England, many books have been publiſhed of late, with 
the profeſſed purpoſe of inſtructing the Farmer in the uni- 
verſal ſcience of Agrièulture: Their titles promiſe a great 
deal; but theſe ſyſtems, theſe complete bodies of Agricul- 
ture, have been juſtly cenſured as very unfit inſtructors for the 
actual Farmer: They may do very well for the amuſement of 
a gentleman in his country retirement ; and may incite him 
to experiments, from which ſome new light, or ſome new diſ- 
covery, may be ſtruck out for the general good. But, as they are 
moſtly compiled by men poſſeſſed with the rage of book- ma- 
king; who thought it their duty to amaſs every thing that has 
been wrote or ſaid on their ſubject indiſcriminately, whether 
the offspring of fancy, or the reſult of experiment; inſtead of 
inſtructing, they could not fail to lead the ignorant Farmer 
into a maze of error and confuſion. 

The Muſeum Ruſticum bid fair to becewe a very uſeful 5 
collection of practical knowledge in Agriculture. But, be- 
ſides that the plan of that collection comprehended alſo ma- 
nufactures, trade, and commerce; the greateſt part of it re- 
ſpects a more improved ſtate of Agriculture than Scotland can 
yet boaſt of, and particularly the new or horſe-hoeing huſ- 
bandry; ſo as to be very improper for the inſtructiog of that 
ſet of men we have principally in view: And many of their 
correſpondents having deviated into ſpeculation and argument, 
in place of facts and experiments, a ſpirit of contraverſy, alter- 
cation, and ill humour, was introduced, which derogated 
greatly from the worth and uſefulneſs of that collection. 
In Scotland, we have been very ſparing of writings in Huſ- 
bandry, Excepting ſome ſmall tracts, that have beeg neglected 
as ſoon as they appeared, the only books of note an 
actions' of the Society for promoting Fe publiſhed 
by Mr Maxwell ; and the Rev. Mr Dickſon's late Treatiſe on 
Agriculture; not to mention Dr Home's Chymical Treatiſe, 
which is calculated for men of ſcience only, but by no means 
for popular uſe. Theſe works are too well known to require 
any eucomium. However, without derogating from their me- 
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rit, without even inſinuating that they are ill calculated for 
promoting uſeful knowledge, it may be ſafely ſaid, that the 


inferior claſs of our Farmers (and they compoſe the greateſt 


part) are not yet in a condition to uſe theſe books with judge- 


ment, ſo as to profit by them. Where many circumſtances 


are to be conſidered, compariſons made, and judgments form- 
ed, the minds of rude and illiterate men are apt to be diſtract- 


ed and confounded, and rendered incapable of forming any re- 


gular concluſions. Inſtructions for ſuch men ought to be 
conciſe and diſtin, founded upon a plain and fimple detail 
of facts, and inforced by reaſons that are within their compre- 
henſion, and eaſily underſtood. When ſuch things come ſup- 


ported with the further recommendation of being already the 

_ conſtant practice of their brother Farmers in other parts, at- 
tempts to try them will be the certain conſequence of a con- 
viction in their truth. A common Farmer will not eafily com- 
prehend the doctrine of the pabulum and the paſture of plants, 
and that dung and other rich manures encreaſe the one, and 


new lime and frequent plowings extend the other : But if he 


3s told, that plentifull dunging, and frequent ſtirring the earth 
about them by hoeing, will ſecure him in a large cropt of Beans, 


Turnips, or Cabbages, and that by this management other 
Farmers have ſucceded to admiration, there 1 18 little doubt 
but he will profit by the advice. 

But: although the Huſbandry writings DP publiſhed can 
15 be expected to contribute much towards the improve- 
ment of our common Farmers, there are, however, in theſe 


books, to be found a great variety of obſervations and directions 
In all the br anches of this buſineſs, already ſanElified by prac- 
- tice in our own and our neighbouring country, though un- 
known, or unattended to by them, that might prove very ſalu— 


tary and conducive to the end in view: Were theſe detached 
from the greater works, and put into the hands of our Farmers 
periodically, in a pamphlet form ; by the ſmallneſs of the ſize, 


they would be induced to read them; nor would they be de 


terred by the e from purchaſing them : This would be 
literally 
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literally Eringing knowledge to their door and there is little | 
doubt, if it were thus offered, but they would readily graſp at 
its In ſeveral places, they have already begun to form little 


clubs or ſocieties for a mutual communication of knowledge; 


and it were a pity, not to ſecond their wiſhes. Such a col- N 
lection as propoſed, would greatly tend to enlarge their views; 
and would gradually introduce them into a habit and freedom 
of thinking and reaſoning upon what they heard and ſaw. 
Their prejudices in favour of inveterate uſages, however abſurd 


or unprofitable z and thoſe againſt innovations, even where 


recommended by the moſt cogerit reaſon or eſtabliſhed prac- 


tice elſewhere, would wear off: The different articles treated 
of, would become the ſubject of diſcuſſioi in the club and 
ſome of them would moſt probably be recommended to the 
different members for trial: The latent ſparks of induſtry 


would thereby be gradually awakened arid put in action, or 
come to be more properly directed for their own and the gene- 
ral good; and inſtead of an ignorant, obſtinate, and indolent 


tenandry, we might ſobn ſee them active and laborious, and 
withal intelligent, and capable to give reaſons for what they 
do: And theſe expectations are the more ſanguine, that the 
preſent propoſition took its riſe from a hint thrown out in one 
of theſe infant ſocieties. | 

This makes it more than Pröbable, that ſuch a publication, if 


executed with judgment, and a regard to the wants of the com- 
mon Farmer, may contribute greatly to amend their preſent 
erroneous or defective practices, in which they drudge on like 


beaſts of burden; becauſe they have always followed the tract; 
and their factiers, who wete as wiſe as they, did ſo belbre 


| them. 


But the benefit of it will not be nbned to them alone. The 
Farmers of ſuperior rank, and even gentlemen of landed eſtates 


who praCtiſe Farming, may profit by it. They may have acceſs: 


to, or may be poſſeſſed of many of the treatiſes and ſyſtems of 


Agriculture, which they are capable to peruſe with pleaſure 
and 
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and advantage: But mankind are either often too buſy, or too 
indolent, to venture on the peruſal of large works. The pre- 
ſent mode of reading is too well known to extend little be- 
yond a news- papers, a magazine, or a pamphlet; and in ſuch. 
a publication, as is now propoſed, without obtruding upon 
their eaſe or their buſineſs, they will readily find the moſt ma- 
terial and important inſtructions in Agriculture, that have 
been publiſhed from the experience and practice of this and 
tormer ages. Beſides, though many of the practical obſerva- 
tions that will fall to be comprehended in ſuch a work may be 
very familiar to ſome, they may be unknown to others; as ma- 
ny things daily and generally practiſed in one county or cor- 
ner, may be very little, if at all, known, or heard of, in other 
parts of the kingdom. | 
Such a work, however, ought not os 3 to what has 
been already writ and publiſhed in-books of Huſbandry, Many 
perſons, withing to promote the intereſt of Agriculture, and 
willing to oblige the world with their obſervations, have no 
opportunity to communicate them, but by the channel of a 
news-paper or a monthly magazine. In theſe fugitive publi- 
cations, buried in the motly maſs of other matters, they are 
no ſooner read than they are forgot; nor can the Farmer, 
when he has occaſion for them, know or recollect where he 
can find them: Whereas, if repoſed in a miſcellany, dedica- 
ted ſolely to the purpoſes of Agriculture, he will readily reſor: 
to it, and there will eaſily find what he is in queſt of. 
Nor is it to be doubted, if ſuch a work was ſet on foot, that 
it would be deſlitute of correſpondents to ſupply it with ample 
and valuable matter. Having ſuch opportunity, they will rea - 
dily embrace it; and by that channel, communicate to their 
brother Farmers, their obſervations and experiments; which 
will be the more valuable, that they are made upon foils, and 
under a climate, whoſe Agriculture it ought to be our wiſh, 
and certainly is our intereſt to improve. In this reſpect, the 
Farmer is a ſingular character: Exempt from that contracted 


jealouſy, fo remarkable in molt other profeſſions, who general- 
Is. 


Y 
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Jy affect a myſtery i in their buſineſs, he is fred: open, and com- 
municative, ready to affiſt his neighbours, not only with his 
labour, but with his advice : He looks not on their proſperi- 


ty with the jaundiced eye of envy z but conſiders it as his own, 
and promotes it as far as lies in his power. From ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions of mind, a free communication of knowledge may juſtly 
be expected, if the Farmer is but convinced of the advantages 
that will reſult from it: Thoſe ariſing from a comparative 
knowledge of the Agriculture. of a country have been already 
mentioned; and in this view, where any particular method 


zs peculiar to one corner, and ſanctified by a ſucceſsful prac- 


tice, the information of it cannot fail to be an uſeful and grate- 


ful ſervice to the public. Every man has not the opportunity 


or abilities to make experiments, and to ſtrike out new 


lights; but ſurely, what he daily practiſes, if ſingular and 


ſucceſsful, as it is well worth, ſo it -_ be communicated 
with very little trouble. | e 
Experiments and new diſcoveries will Ae Aa dignified 
place in ſuch a collection. The perfection which all arts and 
ſciencies, and Agriculture among the reſt, have attained, is 


no other than a combination of ſingle experiments and diſco- 
veries made at different places, and in diſtant ages, the hiſto- 


ry, and the authors of which, are now loſt in oblivion: Many of 
them of great importance, and the practical concluſions that 
were or might have been drawn-irom them, have no doubt died 
with the obſerver, either from not having been made known, 
or not having had a faithful record to preſerve them. Were 
ſuch as are now made to be publiſhed to the world, beſides 
their intrinſic worth, they may greatly contribute, not only to 

awaken the attention of leverals, W other ways would perhaps 


never 

5 8 
Iſehomachus, that compleat huſbandman deſcribed by Xenophon in 
his economies, ſays to Socrates, All other tradeſmen are at great 
pains by all means to conceal the chief parts of their art: But if a 
Farmer has either planted or ſown his fields with {kill and propriety, 
* he is happy in having them inſpected ; and when aſked, he will con- 
** ceal nothing of the manner by which he brought his works to fag. 
poerfecti on.“ 
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never have WT a thought upon the ſubject ; but to Iridite; 
others to extend the purſuit, and thereby enrich the common- 
ſtock with ſtill more ample diſcoveries. Even the tribe of 
common Farmers may thus in time be induced by example to 
make little trials, and to communicate the reſult, with their 
thoughts and obſervations on them, for the public benefit ; 
and thereby remove the imputation, © That the generality of 
© them paſs away life, without making any reflections on 
Agriculture; and n old long before they bare taken 
« Jeave of their infancy,” | 

The principal difficulty will be, to overcome their aukward 
timidity of appearing in print, from a diffidence of their {kill in 
writing: This may prevent many from attempting to publiſh 
what they are afraid may prove faſtidious to read : But if this 
diftidence and timidity can be vanquithed by their deſire to co- 
operate in promoting the general good, their productions will 

certainly enhance the value of ſuch a collection. They are 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed of a number of important facts not 
publickly known *, which, if narrated in a ſtyle that is but in- 

telligible (and the meer inaccuracies of language, may, where 
neceſſary, be corrected by the publiſher), will carry a greater 
authority with them, than if attended with a pomp of words, 
or the parade of philoſophical reaſoning : I take not tne leaſt 
“ « offence at inaccuracies in ſtyle and phyſical knowledge, (ſays 
„ Mr Harte), when J peruſe the writings of downright yeo- 
« men and Farmers. Such a plain practical author as Ga- 
© briel 


of theſe the kuowlcdge of the management of ſheep-ſtock 1s all their 
ewn. Few gentlemen in Scotland have attempted that branch; and it is 
remarkable, that very little relating to it is to be found in the Eugliſt⸗ 
books of Huſbandry; and that little reſpects only the fine Downs and 
rich paſtures that are uſed as ſheep walks in England, and will not ap- 
ply to the mountainous and muoriſh countries of Scotland, where ſheep 
are chiefly bred. As attempts have been lately made to introduce the 
breeding and raiting of theep in the north and weit Highlands, and with 
ſome ſucceſs, inſtructions on that branch from the ſheep Farmers wall 
be of great ſer vice to prevent miſcarriages, which, among people little 
&quaintcd with the management of that ſtock, muſt be cftca inevitadie. 


15 J 


1 briel Plattes, pa ys his little conbngiine to he; republic of 


ce knowledge with a bit of unſtamped real bullion, whilſt the 
«yain glorious man of ſcience throws down an heap of glit- 
« tering counters, which are gold to the eye, but lead to the 
te touchſtone . 


They will likewiſe have an opportunity here to propound 


their doubts and queſtions, or even to require farther advice 


concerning any thing publiſhed in theſe papers that may be a 
novelty to them, and which they may want to try: And from 


| the general taſte that now prevails for promoting the intereſts 
of Agriculture, many will be found ready and willing to com- 
ply with the requeſt of the honeſt countryman, by endeavour- 

ing to ſolve his doubts, and to n his good. intentions 


: by their beſt advice. 


The profeſſed purpoſe of . publication now propoſed, 


: Pang in the firſt place, to ſpread the knowledge of a better 


method of culture in the practice of the common huſbandry, 
amongſt our loweſt claſs of Farmers, who, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, ſtand very much in need of inſtruction ; and then to 
promote the introduction of ſuch parts of what 1s called the New 
Huſbandry, as are already approved of and ſupported by the 
practice and ſucceſs of ſome amongſt us, both Gentlemen and 
Farmers; and to be a fafe and faithful repoſitory for preſer- 
ving the obſervations, experiments, and diſcoveries that ſhall 
be made in our own country, which mult neceſſarily carry 
more faith and credit with them, than when made at a di- 


ſtance, on richer ſoils, or in a more benign climate, bids ſo fair 


tor anſwering the end propoſed, that the publiſher entertains 
the moſt ſanguine hopes, it will receive the protection 


and patronage of all who are ſeriouſly engaged in the practice 


of Agriculture, and of all who wiſh well to their country, 


and rejoice to ſee its improvement. 
To requeſt, in any more particular manner, the counte- 
nance of the landed gentlemen to fuch an undertaking, is 


reckoned | 


+ EC. r. p. 194. 
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reckoned ſuperfluous: Their 0 intereſt, as well as that of 
the public, is too intimately connected with its object, to think 
they would overlook an opportunity of increaſing the ſphere of 
knowledge, and thereby railing a ſpirit oc well · directed in- 
duſtry among their tenants, whereby their eſtates wilkbe im- 


proved in the cheapeſt and moſt effectual way to themſelves, 
and in a manner that muſt beſtow the higheſt ſatisfaction to 


a generous mind; as it will contribute, at the fame time, 
to encreaſe the felicity of numbers of poor people, whom 
Providence has placed under their proteCtion. 


Some attention 1s requiſite on their part; and they ought, 
in prudence, to afford every encouragement, and remove 


every obſtacle that may obſtruct its operations. 


Two miſtakes are found generally to prevail: The favourite 
topick of the Landlords is, that the lands in Scotland are 
not riſen to near their value; while the popular clamour is, 
that lands are already brought to a rack-rent; in ſo 


much, that now the tenandry cannot live by them. Both 
may be in part true; but it would be dangerous for either 


of them to be adopted abſolutely or indiſcriminately. That 

there are ſome rents in Scotland already higher than any in 
England, all circumſtances conſidered, is more than proba- 
ble; but that the average of the rents in Scotland is far below 


its value, the daily improvements that every where occur, 
and the great extent of uncultivated grounds, that yet wait 
the hands of the improver, leave little room to queſtion. 

It oſten happens, when gentlemen are poſſeſſed of ſuch im- 
proveable eſtates, that a Land- Doctor is conſulted; and he, 


from a ſuperficial view of the grounds, by riding them once 
over, pretends to acquire ſuch perfect knowledge of their 


nature, as to enable hini at once to ſay, in what manner the 
farms ſhould be parcelled out, how they ſhould be managed, 
and what rent each parcel ſhould afford: From this flattering 
report a reſolution is immediately formed; and the tenants 
put under the hard neceſſity, either of giving up their farms, 


or of paying a great additional rent. To compel them to the 
Hirſt 


I! 


firſt is hazardous; and a riſk is run of laying a large extent of 


land waſte. A. new tznandry is not eaſily or readily to be 
imported into an eſtate; and the experiment is dangerous. 


Pot thovgl 1 it could be done with advantage, the preference 1 13 


rather due to the ancient ſtock. 

The attachment to the natal ſpot is a principle deeply root- 
ed jn human nature, and 1s productive of much LR, It 
is this idea which, being more and more extended at: 1 en- 
larged, becomes that diſtingulſhed virtue, the love of coun- 
try, which beams forth fo refplendunt in more exalted minds: 
It operates very ſtrongly amongſt the inferior claſs of mankind, 
and ought by all means to be encouraged in this its Joweſ: 
fate, When this is accompanied with a veneration for an 


| es family, betwixt whom and their predeceflors, the re- 


ation of Maiter and Tenant has ſubſiſted for many gencra- 


PHY - Or with a tho! ough perſuaſion, that their landlords are 


feriouſty intercfted in their proſperity; in ſuch circumſtances, 
rather 28 change their home and their maſter, they will ſub- _ 
mit, without much reluctance, to an reaſonable encreaſe of 
rent, or any particular mode of management, that lies withir: 
their abilities; in which their chance of ſucceſs is much 
greater than that of rangers, who are unacquainted wiel 
many of the peculiarities of ſoil and climate that require z 
practice of fome years thoroughly to underiiand, duch new 
impoſitions however ſhould at firſt be proportioned to the! 

ſtock and to their knowledge : They may atterwards be en- 
creaſed 3 but ſo as never to keep faſter pace than the in; prove- 
ments that may realonably be expected: And thus the tc- 

nauts wil be induced to become gradually and inſenſibly la- 

borions, znduſtricus, and ingenious ; and a ſurer foundation 
Will be laid for the landlord, in time, toFeap the full benefc 
of his citate in an eſtabliſhed and well paid rent; while he 
nas the generous ſatisfaction of contributing to the felicity of 
thoſe, the fruits of whoſe labours be cnjoys; and who will 


thus be attached to him by the Hrongeſt ties ol interett and 
gra: ity Es, 


CE On 


E 
On the other hand, if deim an Wia to graſp the imme- 
diate and utmoſt advantages promiſed him from his eſtate, 
a Jandlord ſhall be induced to impoſe rents upon his tenants 
higher than either their preſent ſituation, or that of the 
grounds can bear, without conſidering, Quid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valcant humeri, a very few may perhaps weather the ſtorm; 
but the greateſt part, finding themſelves overwhelmed, will 
either be reduced to a rechleſs fate of deſperate indolence and 
activity; or moved by a fpirited reſentment of their wrongs, 
han change, not their native barony, parifh, or county only; 
but will reſolutely migrate to other climes, and feek that ſubſilt- 
cnce for themſelves and families among ſtrangers, which was 
denied them in their native country; thus bereaving the com- 
munity of many uſeful members, and weakening that branck 
of it, whoſe vigorous and active ſtate is 90 for the pre. 
ſervation of the whole. 
And here the tenure, by which Petia hold their 8 de- 
ſerves a very ſerious conſideration, The great charm, which 
ſets induſtry every where in motion, is the acquiſition of pro- 
perty, and the ſecurity of it when acquired. Where Tenants 
hold by a precarious tenure, and are removcable at the will of 
their maſters, or aſter a ſhort period; then, undoubtedly, their 
labours will be ſpiritlefs and languid, as they have no induce- 
ment to enter upon improvements, of which they have no 
certainty of reaping the immediate benefit. If from native 
activity and a deſire to thrive, a 'Fenant is induced tolabour 
hard, to bring his Farm into good order by any laſting opera- 
tions, without ſuch ſecurity, he runs the greateſt riſk of be- 
ing obliged ſoon either to remove, or to pay his Landlord 
the prices of his own labour, in an additicnal rent. Mr 
Harte's obſervations on this head, are well worth tranſcribing, 
When any conſiderable improvements are made by a Farmer, 
« we are often perſuaded to raiſe his rent too foon z and, like 
« Eaſtern Monarchs, tax his induſtry, and puniſh him for 
64 growing wealthy. This is unkind as well as impolitic 
„ uiage: For the more ſuch a Huſbandman gains, the mort, 


« Nenerally ſpeaking, he becomes vigilant, frugal, and indu- 
de ſtrious, In proportion as the Farmer thrives, the land im- 
« proves: And this is the meaning of the French proverb, 
« Tant vant Þ homme, tant vaut la terre. Such a man be- 
ee ing placed above the fear of want, has the means of hiring 
« hetter ſervants, and maintaining a larger ſtock of cattle ; 
% making or purchaſing manures; trying experiments, or 
ce deviſing improvements. In proportion as he cultivates more 
«land, he acquires more knowledge, and gains greater pro- 
« fit; till, at length, he begins to love Huſbandry. and values 
« himſelf on a profeſſion which increaſes his little ſtores, and 
« gratifies his vanity into the bargain. Under ſuch a cultiva- 
tion, you fee, in one place, waſte lands rendered arable, or 
«© converted into artificial paſture: This is a true conqueſt; an 
0 acquiſition and appropriation, which enriches his landlord. 
and himſelf, but i injures no man! In another place, he fer- 
« tilizes a parched foil by floating it, or bringing little 
4 ſtreams to run through it, feed and cloath it with whole-_ 
« ſome verdure; or elſe drains moraſſes, where abundance 

« of the ſame water is a nuiſance; and decorates the ſoil 
with rich crops of uſefull vegetables; as flax, hops, cole, > 
and rape; inſtead of flags, moſs, ruſhes, and brambles : 
“Such a Tenant ought to be patroniſed, and not diſcouraged z 
« For every eſtate, brought thus into heart, as the country- | 
* man expreſſes it, may be continued on the ſame, or a like + 
e footing, ealily and cheaply, for a conſiderable number of 
« years; fo that the rent of the eſtate, when occupied by anether 
at this man's death, may be increaſed, in all probability, 
« 10 per cent. It is therefore of dangerous confequence to 
* perſuade great men, miniſters, and princes, that poverty 
«* is advantageous to poor Farmers; and that want and diſtreſ- 
* ſes animate their activity; that neceſſity will make them 
docile and tractable; and that they may paſs through the 
ſtage of life beſt, when they are laden with the heavieſt bur- 
„dens; whereas, it is well known, that the poor Huſband- 
* man can ſteer nis courſe ſucceſsfully enough, without Ccar- 


rying 


L. 20 J 
„ rying fuch a weight of ballaſt. Let us therefore charitably 
place this matter in another light; and, if Farmers, who 
te itterally ſupport the heat of the day, are ſo unhappy as not 
to ſhare the eſteem of the nobility and gentry, yet they 
have a claim at leaſt to the favour of miniſters, and the pro- 
* tection of princes : For though there may be ſubjects of 
* more conſpicuous talents z yet two thirds of mankind will 
& be found leſs uſeful to ſociety.” * And a little after, he 
fays, te have ever looked upon the poor laborious Huſband- 
man, as a molt uſeful being in all ſocieties; and happy 
& would it be, if we could contribute to enrich him, and the 
* land poſſeſſor, at the fame time; which mult always hap- 
« pen, if Huſbandry is carried on in the manner it ought to 
« he, Iam here ſpeaking chiefly of the loweſt claſs of Huſ- 
* bandmen, the little Farmers, who rent L. 30 or L. 40 2 
« year. Such a man works and fares harder, and is, in 
c effect, poorer than the aa labourer he employs, An 
« Huſbandman, thus circumſtanced, is, beyond diſpute, a 
60 worthy object of our commiſeration and aſſiſtance. He 
js an uſeful, tho' invifible, wheel in the machine of ſtate.“ 5 
Theſe obſervations are juſt and true, and require no com- 
mentary. The author mentions Farmers of L. 30 or L. 40 
a-year a 3 the loweſt clafs in England. But in many parts of 
Scotland, theſe would be reckoned Great Coodmen: In the 
greateſt part, they are of the middiing claſs; and great num- 
bers will be found poſſeſling Farms of not a third or ſourth par: 
of that rent, while they conſiſt perhaps of three or four times 
the extent of ground, the greateſt part which lyes in a ſtate of 
nature, or ſubjeck to that moſt irrational and infrugal diviſion 
of infield and outfeld, Where an eſtate conſiſts of many ſuch 
Farms, it cannot be expected that the landlord, though he were 
to dedicate his whole time and attention to it's improvement, 
can extend his operations to any conſiderable part of it. 
The bulk muſt be left in the hands of Tenants; and where ſuch 
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Lay. 


is the caſe, nothing can be propoſed that appears more propi- 


tious to the intereſts of both landlord and tenant, than letting 


out the lands upon long leaſes, or for a certain number of 
years, to terminate with one or more lives. 

This method would in a great meaſure ſuperſede the neceſ- 
ſity of fettering the tenant with a great number of conditions 
and obligations, many of them perhaps inconſiſtent with the 
nature ofthe Farm, and many of them capricious. An obli- 
gation on the tenant, to have his whole-Farm incloſed and ſub. 
divided within a certain number of years; to have, at the ter- 
mination of the leaſe, a certain quantity of ground in ſummer- 
fallow, or what in modern practice is found by experience to 
be equally advantageous to the ground, and more profitable 
to the tenant, in clover or faliowing cropts ; preſerving the fen - 
ces and buildings ; and ſome ſuch limple obligations that may 


be conſiſtent with the condition of every ſoil or ſituation, 2 
may ſapply the place of the moſt anxious covenants that inge- 


nuity can deviſe, or an excels of anxiety can dictate, The te- 


| __ would naturally be as forward as his landlord's wiſhes, to 
C 


mmence his works, and to perſevere in them with aſſiduity, 
from an aſſurance of the ſuture profit that is to redound to his 
family : The barren heaths would be converted into arable or 
paſture grounds; the abſurd and infrugal diſtinction of outfield 
and infield grounds, the bane of Scots Agriculture, would be 
obliterated 3 and the whole Farm brought equally into heart; 
whereby a real acquiſition would be made, not only to the pri- 
vate eſtate of the lan: Mord, but to the community. 

If a life or lives are ſuperadded to the definite term of years, 


this would become an additional ſecurity to the landlord, that 


the Farm is to return to his family in the beſt condition and 
under the beſt culture. The ſtricteſt obligations on the Te- 
nant that can be contrived,. though they may prevent hig. 
hurting the Farm, by a courſe of what they call ſcourging 
ero/ts, near the end of his leaſe, which is generally and 


juſtly complained of; they cannot however prevent him from 
relaxing in his labour, his induſtry, and his vigilance, But 


when | 
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| when the poſſeſſion is to have the ſame termination with the 
life of the Tenant, which the author of nature has wiſely con- 


cealed from mankind ; that portion of hope, which, by our con- 


ſtitution, is mingled in the cup of life, and all along had ani- 
mated his labour, will keep his induſtry and attention awake, 


fo as to preſerve the Farm in the fame good condition, in 


which he would always with to poſſeſs it. 


Is it not ſurpriſing then, when this method of letting lands 
is apparently pregnant with ſo many advantages, and has been 
ſo long and warmly recommended, that it has never obtained 
among us; notwithſtanding that our neigh ours in England 
Have Jong ſet us the example, and owe ner moſt confider- 
able improvements to it? 5 

But all that can be propoſed or done for theſe poor people 


of the inferior claſs of Tenants, (and the greateſt part of the 
| Tenandry of Scotland are of that ſort), will avail little till ther 


are made ſenſible of their abjeCt and miſerable condition, and 
are animated with ſome degree of ambition to amend it. 
They dwell in huts built of mud, that are dark, dirty, and 


comfortleſs; and their ſood is of the meaneſt ſort, being 


little other than bread and water; their higheſt notions of 
living is to obtain Milk and Meal, as their phraſe is, which, 
with perhaps a few potatoes, is the height of their luxury; ne- 
ver having either a bit of ficſh-meat, or a cup of generous liquor 
to grace their board, that they may be invigorated for their 


work, or refreſhed after their fatigue : Thus their wants be- 


ing circumſcribed within narrow bounds, their induſtry, which 


will always be proportioned to their wants, is extremely li- 


mited ; and theſe being ſatisfied, and the rent payable to the 
landlord ſcraped together, their ambition is gratiſied; and the 
reſt of their time 1s ſpent: in ſordid indolence and inac- 


| tivity. 


It is certainly a matter of great moment, and is ; certainly 
much in the power of their landlords to introduge and propa- 
gate among them a better taſte and reliſh of life; and from 


experience it is affirmed, that nothing will contribute more 


to improve cha at taſte, and enlarge their ambition, than afford- 
g ing * 
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ing them, in the firſt place, decent 104 comſortable houſes 


to live in; by incloſing their grounds, and encouraging them 


to the culture of roots, and cabbages, which, by the horſe hoe- 
ing Huſbandry, is now ſucceſsfully introduced into the fields, 


a greater variety of wholſome food will be obtained ; and by 
degrees and inſenſibly they may be brought to entertain a 
a pride, not of Living only, but of Living well. 

The attention and compaſſion of Landlords towards their 
Tenants, cannot be more powerfully incited, than in the words 


ol that elegant writer, the Reverend Mr Harte, ſo often cited, 
in his pathetick apoſtrophe addreſſed to them, wherein he has 


painted the contraſt in the moſt ſtriking colours. 
C * A conſiderable number of the great and opulent not 
only abandon their fellow-creatures in the country, hut 

© conſider them almoſt as inferior beings of another ſpecies ; 
« As hewers of wood and drawers of watcr ; whom they 
© partly neglect and partly deſpiſe; when, at the ſame time, 


« they fealt upon the animals that theſe poor laborious people 
„ have nouriſhed, riot in wines that their ruſtic hands have 


cc 


prefled, and ſleep at eaſe upon that very down which came 
«© firſt from ſome miſerable cottage. 
Jo ſuch of the great and opulent as are e here deſcribed 
(though {till there are reaſons to hope that the number of 
«c 


them is not large) it is no ways our intention to addreſs the 
(„ 


“ following eſſays; but apply ourſelves rather to the ſenſible, 
Cc 


reflecting, and compaſſionate, who poſſeſs large tracts of 
land, and have many huſbandmen and labouring peaſants. 

dependant on them. Theſe great and good perſons cannot 
« help recollecting, that they owe not only their bread, but 
e the delicacies of their table; the delicious flavour of their 
wines, fruits, and garden- vegetables; the raiment that 
cloaths and adorns them; the fire that warms them; the 

tapers that yields them light; the ſoftneſs of their ſleep; 
* the cnc of the cquipage that draws them; and a 
part of the medicines chat give them eaſe ;—That they owe 


| « them 
® Eff. I. p. 32. | 7 
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te them, I ſay, to the care, induſtry, perpetual Watt alld 
cc attentions of their poor neglected fellow creatures, who 


want almoſt every comfortable bleſſing which they ſupply 


“ abundantly to their ſuperiors. For the main, that theſe care- 
« ful pains-taking drudges require, is coarſe cloathing enough 


* to keep them warm, and humble food ſuincient 10 paciſy 


© the demands of hunger: and thus (in many countries at 


« leaſt, or, in other words, in every part of *urope but Eng- 


« land) they rarely taſte of that wheat which their hands have 


* ſown, or the fleſh of the cattle which they have bred up 


&« and nouriſhed with {0 much care and anxicty. Blefzdis he 
[4 


* 


* butors to the eaſe and well-being of thoſe who are mote ſor- 


ce tunate and opulent; the Lord Hall e lam in the time 


„„ trouble, !” 


'Cheſe are the people for whoſe henefir this preſent work 13 : 


primarily intended: And if it ſhall be thought tO merit 
the countenance of the public, ſo far as to encourage the pub: 


chers to proceed in it, the utmoſt attention ſhall be paid to 
the ſelection of ſuch inſtructions and obſervations from the 


various books of Farming, as may tend moſt directly to amend 
the errors or ſupply the defects of the common Huſbandry as 


preſently practiſed among them. And if, by his endeavours, 


he can have the ſatisfaction of contributing in any degree to 
encreaſe their induſtry, or give it a more proper direction, where 


it is often to the Farmer's loſs unprofitably beitowed, he has 


his Reward. 


To render the benefit of this collection more extenfive, and 
that it may be uſeful to Gentlemen and Farmers who ſtand 
not in need of theſe more ſimple inſtr uCtions, it is propoſed 


to inſert in it ſuch experiments and obſervations as are pub- 


liſhed either in England or Ireland, or among ourſelves, which. 


their importance and utility may ſeem to recommend. Thus 
the reader will be furniſhed with many valuable tracts, which 
otherways he may have lietle chance ever to ſee, and many uſe- 


Fu 


who ſhall conſider ſuch poor and needy, induſtrious contri- 
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ful efays chat have appeared only i in News- Papers may! be pre. 
ſerved from oblivion for future uſe. 
The nature of the plan now propoſe el, and the advantages 
that may reſult from it to the country, will excuſe the requeſting 


in the molt earneſt manner the correſpondence of all thoſe, 


who, making Agriculture their ſtudy or their profeſſion, may 


be poſſeſſed of important facts, ingenious obſervations, or the 
reſult of experiments made either by themſelves, or by 


their friends, whole veracity and exactneis may be relied on. 
Mankind are not all formed of an enterprifing and obſerving 


ſpirit, or calculated to take the lead: Some are led by precept, 
while others req: uire the force of example to make them act. 
Hence appears the advantages to be reaped from ſuch commu- 


nications. Many will be ther by temp: ed to try the things re- 


commended, which will beit be confirmed by repeated experi- 
ment; and perhaps ſome new light may be ſtruck out from 
them, unthought of or unhea: led by the firſt obſerver. Beſides, 
the province of experiment is the lot of but a few: If the trial 
is bleſt with ſucceſs, the liberal and benevolent mind will be 
impatient till it is made known for the public good; and the 
publithers flatters themſelves, that this work, dedicated folely 
to Agriculture, will be eſteemed the moſt proper channel for 


conveying them to the world, and a fat chful repoſitory for 
preferving them. 


It is not however from new diſcoveries alone, that the great 


improvement cequiſite ſor the Agriculture of this country is 


to be acquired. A faithful account of the ſtate of Farming, in 


the different counties of Scotland, would greatly contribute 
to correct what is wrong, and to propagate more generally what 


is right, The Farmer would be thereby led to enter upon 
the compariſon of the praQice of his own with that of other 
counties z and the preterence 2 will undoubtedly be given to that 
which appears beft. This is a branch of intelligence that every 


Farmer who can write is capable of aFording to the public : And 


as the trouble will be but fmall, it yy vo the proſpect ot 
the Good it may produce, will incite many to attempt it. 
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The more general that the Correſpondence now requeſted 
becomes, the more uſeful it will be. The Editors ſhall grate- 

- fully receive the favours of their Correſpondents : and will be 
greatly obliged for their counſel and advice; which will not 
be raſhly rejected, nor any thing omitted, that promiſes to be 
uſeful or really curious in any branch of the buſineſs ; ſo as 
to render this a complete Magazine of Farming Knowledge 
for the inſtruckion and amuſement of perſons of all ranks 


concerned in it. 
And that ſuch perſons as wiſh to promote the intereſt of 


Apriculture, and are capable to contribute their ſhare by a 
communication of part of their knowledge, may be at no Joſs 
in the choice of a ſubject, we have tubjoincd a liſt of Leading 
Queſtions in Agriculture, upon the plan propoſed in the Mu- 
ſaum Rufiicum, which will in ſome ort 1 as a a directer; 
to our Correſpondents. N 


3 T = LK IK. 
Leading ©reftions in Agriculture. 
Of UNCULTIVATED GROUNDS, | 
"W-- proportion does the cultivated lands in each 


county bear to the uncultivated ! 

2. In what manner can the nature of * be judged ol 
by the plants it produces, and by their vigor? 
3. What part of the uncultivated lands may be improven, 
and converted to tillage or good balente! and what is it worth 
per acre? 
4. What is the moſt proper method of breaking up ſuch 
uncultivated land; and the moſt proper cropts for it ! J 
7 3 What improvement can be made « on theſe parts that 
are 3 for tillage? | 
What are the trees molt proper to be planted on — 
e kinds of moor-grou: nds that arc unfit for tillag 
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- MOSSE Ss. 
be | 
ot 45 WHAT improvement can ve made on moles, moraſſes 
be or bogs? 
as 2. What 1s the cheapeſt and mot effec eOuual method of 
ge draining them? | | 5 | 
ks g. Which are the moſt proper cropts 3 and the belt 
ous of cropts for drained moſſes? ns 
ol . How to prevent them from running again into their 
5 2 own 5 ſour graſſes and weeds? | 5 
ols 5. What trees will thrive upon them; or upon o. her moiſt 
ng grounds? | 
ur a Ton Opry, 5 
of © UL TIVATED GROUNDS. 
S, uh WHAT are the different kinds or qualities of the land 
in i different counties ? | 
2. What is the common rents of cultivated. or arable 
lands in different counties ? N 
3. What are the grains or cropts principally raiſed ? 
4. What are the courſes of cropts, or the order of fow- 
5 ing the ſeveral kinds of grain 4r DEDET cropts in the ſame 
lands? 
1 5. What is the common rate or quantity of ſced uſed on 
| gs grounds in different counties? 
8 What is the common x increaſe of the different grains 
18 FER 25 
7. bar is the uſual times of ſowing, and of reaping? 
ich Ba hos warte of ſowing has ſucceeded beſt on various 
: pth is it belt to lay the ſeed, under the dif 
terent circumſtances of ſoil, ſituation, &c.? 
| 9. How often do the Farmers change their ſeed, and "ER 
ho what diſtance; and the advantages 8 from it? 


10. What are the different kinds of manures uſed in IT 
erent places; and the quantities uſed for an acre ? 


11. What 
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417 1 
11. What is the beſt method of W and preparing 


natural manures ! 
12. Do we not ſometimes find under the fiface a different 
kind of earth proper to ſerve as a manure? 

13. In what places are the ſeveral kinds of marle found; at 
what depth, what are their qualities, and to what uſes are they 
applied? 

14. What are che materials uſed for the dane dung: 


hills, and the manner of uſing them? 


15. What compoſts are belt adapted to each ſoil? 
16. In what proportion ſhould the different kinds of ma- 
nure be uſed on different ſoils; ; and what manure is beſt adapt- 
ed to each ſoil? 
17. In what manner, and at what leaſon, ſhould manures be 
pred . 
18. What are the effect of the different kinds of artifi 


cial manures; as coal, wood, or peat-aſhes, tanner's bark, pot- 
aſhes, &c. on different ſoils z and the quantities uſed for an 


acre, with the expence ? 
19. Are green cropts of peaſe, tares, or r buckwheat, ever 


uſed to be plowed in when in full ſap, for a manure, for a wheat- 
cropt, or otherways; and what is the expence and profit! ? 


20. Is burning of ground, or what is called in England 
Burnbaiting or Denſturing, uſcd in any part of Scotland; and 
what is the expence ol it; and what is the ſacceſs ? | 

21. What are the courſes of plowing for each kind cf 


grain, and the uſual ſcaſons for it:? 


22. Are more frequent p! owings than commonly praclii- 


ed ever uſed; and what are their effects ? 
23. What degree of harrowing is beſtowed on the dil. 


ferent grains according to the foils ? 
24. Is any kind of dreſſing uſed ſor preparing the ſeed, 
particularly wheat-ſecd, beſore ſowing; and what is its effects! 
25. What grains are found to ſucceed beſt in different 
imis and ſituations? 


Ia 
G4 


the various purpoſes for which they are uſed 


| k 29 1 


46, What i is the beſt method of clearing. corn-lands from 


weeds ? 


27. What weeds are molt pernicious to the cropt "nd. to 
the ſoil; and how are they belt deſtroyed * 


28. What are the diſtempers to which che cropts are moſt 


ſubject while in the field; and the proper remedies? 


29. What is the beſt method of preventing ſmut in wheat? 
20. What is the beſt method to prevent the 5 on tur- 


nips? 


. What i 1s the molt advantageous method of « cutt ung the 
gt rain in harveſt? 

32. Are any kinds of grains uſed to be mowed with the 
ſey the; and the ſucceſs and expence of it? 5 

33. What conſtruction is beſt for a granary, fo: as to keep 
corn in a ſmall compaſs, and without danger? 

34. In what manner can corn be belt guarded againſt the 
ravages of inſects in the granary ? _ 

35. What is the beſt method of ee ground to graſs, 
either for hay or paſture ? 1 


36. What plants are moſt ba ſor paſture, and beſt = 


adapted to the ſeveral kinds of ſoil ? 


Of FLA X and II I. MP. 


E WHAT is the belt method of preparing land for 
flax and hemp; and might not the huſvandry of theſe plants 


be improved? 


2. What manure agrees beſt wich them ? 
3. What is the bell time of ſowing flax and hemp! ? 
4. How ſhould they be managed while on the land ? 
5. What care is requiſite in pulling them; and if hemp 
thould not be pulled at two ſeaſons according to its fex ? 
6. What is the beſt method of dreſſing 2% and hemp for 


7. In 
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the expence of huſbandry, &c. employed i in them? 


5 by the buyer ? 


bandry uſed in the different counties of Scotland ? 


| cul: ivate ? 


Waggons, tumbrils, &c. uſed 1 in urin Cſs gravel, earth, 
corn, or fodder ? 


land; and is its conſtruction ſo ſimple as to Encourage the 
common Farmer to adopt it? 


L 39 ] 
7. In what manner could the culture of theſe uſeful plant 


be beſt encouraged ? 
8. What proportion does the value of theſe cropts bear to 


9. What is the kind of flax- ſeed that ſucceeds beſt in this 
country; the Dutch, Livonian, or Philadelphia ſeed ? 


What are the defects of flax. ſeed that may be eafily dil. 


of INSTRUMENTS of HUSBANDRY. 


1. WH AT are the different ford of inſtruments of huſ- : 


What are the beſt forms of ploughs, harrows, and other 
common inſtruments, regard being had to the foil they are to 


3. What proportions and ronfiraRions are beſt for carts, 


4. Is the drill- -plough in common uſe in any part of Scots 


I 


5. What are the prices of the ſeveral inſtruments of huſban- 


dry in different places, their qualities being deſcribed ? 


6. What is the moſt proper plough, or other inſtrument, 


for raiſing the turf of land in order to its being burnt ? 


Of NOXIOUS INSECTS. 


1. WHAT are the moſt noxious inſeQts of this country; 
and which are thofe which have, as it were, ſtated returns? 
2. When are they moſt numerous; and what circumſtances 


are molt favourable to their increaſe ? 


3. What are the inſets which breed on particular plants, 


and feed on them; and are noxious to corn and graſs? 


4. What 


BEA 


4. What are the beſt methods of deſtroying them, of leſlen⸗ 
ing the damage done by them, or W them from in- 
juring e our N 5 


Of LAB O U Br 
1. HOW is labour performed in the country, by the day 
or by the piece; and what is the rate of the ſeveral kinds of 
labour in each way, proper regard being had to the diſtinctions 
of age, ſex, ſtrength, and abilities of the labourers, and the 
ſeaſon of the year ? 

What alterations have there been in this matter, and 
_ owing to what cauſes ? | 
3. What are the yearly wages given to ploug ghmen, 
_ thraſhers, carters, labourers, maids, boys, and other houſchold 
_ -ſervants, in different counties? EE, 
In what manner are they fed by their maſters? 1 
5 At what times in every county are the ſeveral works in 
farming performed; as plovgung i harrowing, lowing, manur- 
ing, &c.? ety 
6. In what order ſhould theſe works hs performed, 10 6 to 
be molt ſucceſsful, and at the ſame time at the leaſt expence 
of time and money? | 
7. In what manner might children of Aten ages be molt: 
profitably employed in the buſineſs of Farming, lo as not to 
hurt their growth and future health? 


Of S rr 


1. W II A 'T is the beſt form of ſtables, cow- houſcs, x- 
ſtalls, covered ſheep-pens, &c. regard being had to the con- 
rentency of ſituation, with reſpect to the dwelling-houſe, and 
to each other, the ſaving trouble | in attendance, the health of 
the cattle, ſaving the dung, Ke. ? 
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Oo Horſes. 

'H OW ſhall the breed of hories among the common 
re be improved? 
3. What kind of ſodder and keeping is beſt adapted ta 
work and draught horſes? | 
4. To what particular diſorders are horſes ſubject i in the ſe⸗ 


veral counties; and what are their cauſes, and remedies ? 


5. What kind of geer or harneſs is beſt for draught-horſes, 
ſo that they may uſe their ſtrength to the greateſt advantage: 

6. In what manner ſhould young horſes be fed and trained 
to exerciſe, regard being had to the work they are intended 


for; and how foon ſhould they be put to work? 


7. How many hours in the day are = hories commonly kept t 


| ww ? 


When uſed alone; how many are put to a plough ; and 


2 much do they plow in a my in different toils ? 


+ 


ff: been. 
9. HOW ſhall the breed of black bir be improved, 


either for the purpoſe of draught, or of feeding? 


10. What is the proper age to put oxen to work? 
11. What fodder is moſt proper to feed or fat them with; * 


and which is the beſt and cheapeſt method of doing it ? 


12. What diſtempers are oxen uſually ſubject to in the 
ſeveral counties; and what are their cauſes and remedies? 


13. In what manner can they be yoked, 0 as to uſe their 
ſtrength to the greateſt advantage? 


14. When employed with horſes | in the plough, what num- 


ber of each are uſed ; and how much do they plow a-day in 


different ſoils ? 


15. In what caſes are horſes or oxen to be preferred, one to 
the other? 


of - 


1 


= bull? 


wproved? 


E 


| Of Cows. | | 
16. How much min do cows generally give in different ; 
places at a meal? | 
17. In what manner are cows managed at different fealonl 

of the year! 


18. What kind of fodder makes them give the beſt milk, and 
moſt in quantity? 


19. What are the diſterpers of cows, their cauſes and 
remedies ? | 


20. What is the proper age at Which to put cows to the 


21. What are the proper marks of a good bull? _ 
22. In what manner is the beſt butter and cheeſe made in 
the different counties; ; and how ſhall theſe manutactures be 


. Sheep, Goats, and Hand: 
23. Of what kinds are the ſheep bred in the ſeveral coun- 


24. What kinds of paſture agree beſt with ſheep ?_ 
25. What are their diſtempers, their cauſes and remedies ? 
26. May not ſheep be introduced into an improved farm, 
and made a neceſſary part of ſtock in Scotland, as is done in 
England; and the method of doing it? 


27. Of the method and acvamagen of folding them on 


1 arable land? 


28. Is the milking of ewes an 1 advantage or + difadvantage 
to the Farmer? 

29. What is the beſt winter-fodder for ſheep? ? | 

30. What is the beſt method of ſpending turnip 1 with ſheep? 

31. What neceſſity is there for ſmearing ſheep 3 and what 
is the beſt method of doing it for the ſafety of the ſheep, and 
of the leaſt prejudice to the wool ? 

32. Which is the beſt method of walking and ſhearing 
ſheep ? 


33. Under what reſtrictions may goats be admitt ed into a 
farm ? 


— 34. How 


1 1 

34. How is the Serbe advantage to be made of the wool 
and goats hair? 

35. What is the proper management of goats? 

36. In what manner are hogs fed and fatted to the freue 
advantage? x 

37. Under what reſtrictions may they be permitted to graze 
in the fields ? 

38. What are the different kinds known i in Scotland; and 
may not the breed be improved! 3 


Of POUL T RT. 

1. HICH i is the beſt method of breeding, fooding; and | 
_ fattening ſowls, turkeys, ducks, geeſe; and may they not be 
reared to the advantage of the Farmer? f 
2. What are the diſtempers ol poultry, their cauſes and re 
medics | ? 

Of BE E 8. 

1. MIGHT: not t bees be kept in many places with Th 
gs and little trouble ? 
What is the beſt form of bee-hives ? ? 


3. What is the proper management of bee; „ and the beſt 

expoſure for their hives ? | | 

4. How is the greateft advantage to be male f the honey 
and wax? 


Of FARMS. 


. WHAT is the common extent of farms f in the different 
ge and the rent? 
What is the common proportion betwixt the arable and 
1 grounds in different places? 
3. What is the proper proportion that ſhould be obſerved 
betwixt the arable and paſture eee in farms of different 
zes and qualities ? 


4. What ſum is uſually ntl; in eie ins of dif- 
ferent ſizes and qualities ? 


5. What number of beſtial, inſtruments, quantity of corn, 
&c. is requiſite for different farms? _ 


Ni 


Is 


at 


THE 


SCOTS FARMER, 
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ARTICLE II. 


Of Vegetation—the food of Plants —the paſture of Plants — 
the method of preparing the vegetable food for the nou- 


riſbment of Plants, Dickſon's Agriculture, vol. I. 


4 HE proper foundation of the ſcience of Agriculture 
is facts and experiments From theſe have been dedu- 
ced general concluſions of the manner of Nature's operations 


in promoting vegetation : and thence reſult the particular 
rules and inſtructions, neceſſary for directing the Farmer in 


| his works. That theſe may obtain a ready reception, the 
authority of great names is not ſufficient: it is neceſſary 


that the praftical Farmer be convinced, that they are con- 


9 
ſonant to reaſon, and calculated to ſecond Nature in her 


operations : but unleſs he knows ſomething of vegetation, 


| and the ways by which it is promoted, he can bur ill judge 
whether they are ſo or not. The Rev. Mr Dickſon has 


Furniſhed a very proper ſyſtem on that head, founded On | 
and ſupported by practical obſervations, that are open to 


every common Farmer. It has been therefore adviſed, to 


introduce this collection, with an abridgement of what he has - 
wrote on that head; leaving out, however, the philoſophi- 
cal arguments he was obliged to advance, in order to refute 


the opinions of others, who entertained different ſenti- 


ments; and it will, at the ſame time, ſerve to give the far- 
mer a diſtinct notion of ſome terms, that may occur in the 


courſe of ; Huſbandry Writings. 


„* 
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Of Vegetation. 

55 F =” 

AcRTCUT.TORE is am art, by which the earth is afliſted 
| in the production and nouriſhinent of uſeful plants. That is, 
(| this may be performed in the moſt proper manner, it is ne- ot 
Wii ceſſary to know, by what methods vegetation is promoted, 0 
1 \ what are the impeciiveats of it, and how they may be re· is 
 - moved. „ . di 
. As plants puſh their roots into the earth, 4 by them 125 
i receive nouriſhment, their vegetation may be promoted ſo 
i p by the following methods By communicating to the earth bl 
Fi their proper food; by opening the earth, and thereby al- VM 
(| | lowing them to extend their roots in ſearch of their food; Ea 
66 and by diſſolving the vegetable tood 1 in the earth, and fit- ca 
6400 +, ting it for ente: ing their roots. ea 
. | Experience teaches us, that vegetation is ITE by all | Al 
| theſe methods ; - for | y the application of ſome manures we iff 
can improve the moſt barren land, and render it fertile ; al 
and by the culrure of ſome kinds of plants, can reduce the tr 
ſame land to its originall barrenneſs. This ſhews, that the m 
food of plants m y be communicated to the earth, and that De 

thereby vegetation is promoted. The great advaniages, 
which it is obvious are gained by dividing the particles of It 
the, carth, whether this is done by tillage, by manures, or in 
by froſt, ſhow that vegetation is alſo promoted by allowing ſe 
plants more caſily to extend their roots in ſearch of their th 

food. And by the application of ſome manures, we can 

make land exert itſeif beyond its natural ſtrength in the 
nouriſhment of plants, and thereby reduce it to a greater di 
degree f barrenneſs than it is pcflible to do without their 1 
aſſiſtance. This ſhows, that there is ſometimes vegetable * 
food in the earth und lived, or in ſome form that prevents B. 
its operation; «nd that by diſſolving it, or ſome way bring- Is 
ing it into action, vegetation is likewiſe promoted. = 
EN: | ſec 


I. 0 


all 
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1 of the food of PLUvTs! 


Various have been the opinions ohar'chis vegetable food 
is. Some are of opinion, that water is the food of plants; 
others contend for air; a third fort for earth; a fourth for 
oil; and a fifth for ſalt : And ſome, that the food of plants 
is a compound of all theſe. Each of them ſupport their 


different opinions by various oblervations and experiments; 
and when theſe are conſidered, we cannot but allow that 


ſome of the things mentioned actually contain the Vegeta» 
ble food; and that the others are neceſiry ingredients in it. 


When we conſider that plants are actually nouriſhed by 


earth; that they are alſo nouriſhed by water; and that the 


earth is rendered fertile by the air; we cannot but allow that 


each of theſe in ſome ſenſe may be called the food of plants; 


| and that all of them contain this food. And when we con- 


fider, that earth is rendered fertile by being, mixed with oil 
and fair, and rendered poor and barren, when theſe are ex- 
tract:d;z we mult alſo allow, that theſe things in ſome ſenſe _ 
may likewiſe be called the food of plints ; or at t leaſt are 
neceſſary ingredients in it. 
How this vegetable food is to be encreaſed in places where 
it is required, is the next enquiry. That it is lodged both 
in che earth and the air is without doubt; and that it ob- 
ſerves a conſtant rotation, being conveyed regularly from 
the earth to the air, and from the air to the earth: A con- 
ſiderable 
The Farmer, and perhaps ſome others, who nc never heard of the 
different kinds of ſalts mentioned by chymiſts, may apply this to 
ſea · alt, or kitchen ſalt only: That is indeed a great fertilizer of 
land, could it be got in ſu fficient quantitys, and properly applied. 
But Salt, in the ſente here applied, is a general principle, which 
is found to enter the compoſition of all bodies, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral. And it is believed, that the ſalts, wich are ſuppa— 
ſed to be chiefly nitrous, are acquired by expoſing bodies to the 
ur, a very principal ingredient in the food of Plants. 


ſiderable quantity of it is conſtantly carried from the earth 
to the ſea by rivers, and this is reſtored to the earth by fiſh 
and ſea-weeds, or conveyed to the air by exhalations. 
There are two different ways by which it may be encrea- 
ſed where needed; either by managing the ſoil in ſuch a 
manner, as to enable it to attract this food in greater plenty 
from the air; or by mixing with the ſoil ſuch bodies as con. 
tain thoſe ingredients of which the vegetable Won is com- 
pounded. | 
That the air contains this vegerable food, may be con- 
cluded from ſeveral reaſons : The following ſhall ſuffice: 
Some land has been in graſs for hundreds of years, and the 
' graſs continues to be very rich; and ſome has been many 
years in tillage, perhaps ſome 3 likeways, and du- 
ring that period, at leaſt for the laſt ſixty or ſeventy years, 
has not. received any manure, and yet continues to carry 
good crops. That the crops carried off vegetable food is 
certain; and from whence can it be ſuppoſed that the land 
received a ſupply, but from the air. It is a practice in ſe 
veral parts of Scotland, to build their houtes of mortar 
made of earth mixed with ſtraw; and to cover their houſes 
with divots or turfs: The rubbiſh of theſe walls, though 
the earth of which they were formed was originally poor, 
is a very rich manure ; and that of thefe roots is reckoned 
very good, though the turfs were taken from a-bargen nuuir. 
To theſe may be added, thatwhen land has been manured, 
by having caitle or ſheep folded upon it, the parts of the 
field, where the earth of the fold dykes has been laid, tho 
expoſed only for one ſeaſon, is found as well manured 
the other parts that have been dunged by the ſheep or cat- 
tle. In theſe caſes it ſeems evident, that the earth has been 
rendered fertile by its expoſure to the air. 
If to theſe things it be added, that land, by being allowed 

to reſt for ſome years, becomes more fertile; it is plain that 
the 


getable food, as it is driven along by the winds. 
may be added, that earth, according to the quantity of ve- 


1 
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the air is full of vegetable food. It is from the air that the 


earth is ſupplied ; for this vegetable food is ſucked in by 
the earth, as it touches its ſurface ; and it is carried down. 


by the dew, the rain and the ſnow ; and thus the earth, by 


this conſtant ſupply of vegetable food which it receives from. 
the air, is enabled to nourith a conſtant ſucceſſion of plants. 

The earth by culture may be enabled to receive this food 
in greater plenty. If land is frequently ſtirred and turned 


over, the vegetable food in the air will have eaſier acceſs, 


and will be attracted by the earth in greater plenty. When 
land is allowed to lie long without being ſtirred and turn- 


ed over, plants grow upon it; theſe carry off part of the 
food, and alſo by covering the ſurface, prevent in ſome 
meaſure the earth from attracting it from the air. 


when land is frequently ſtirred and turned over, the plants 
_ that grow upon it being torn up and covered, are corrupt- 


ed, and thereby obliged to reſtore the food they have ta- 


ken; and the ſurface being always kept open, the vegetable 


food in the air finds eaſy acceſs. Beſides, the ſurface being 
kept rough and uneven, a greater quantity of the ſoil is 


thereby expoſed to the influence of the air; and ſome parts 


being raiſed above others, are fitted for intercepting the ve- 
To this it 


getable food which it has abſorbed, loſes its powet of at- 


traction; and therefore every time that the ſurface is chang- 


ed, earth with a ſtronger power of attraction is preſented to 


the air; and thereby a greater quantity of vegetable food 
received, chan if the ſame ſurface had remained. 


Land is enabled to receive this food from the air in 
greater plenty, not only by ſtirring and turning it over, but 
alſo by mixing with it ſuch bodies as have a power of at- 
tracting this food. There are a variety of bodies found 
from experience to have this power; ſuch as lime, chalk, 


and marles. Theſe, though they do not contain any ve- 
ede 
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getable food in themſelves, yet communicate this food to 
land, by the power which they have of ee it from : 
the air. 25 

That earth is enabled to receive the vegetable food from 

the air in greater plenty, both by frequently ſtirring and 
turning it over, and by mixing it with certain manures, is 
confirmed by obſervation and experience. Fallowing land 
is a cuſtom that now prevails in many places; and even that 
kind of land, that is moſt free and open in its nature, is- 
found to be rendered more fertile by it: And it is like ways 

a cuſtom ia many places, to uſe lime for a manure ; and it 

is found that the land is enriched by it. As it con- 
tains no ſalts and oils, which are the ingredients principally 

wanted, it is obvious, that it muſt encreaſe this food by com- 
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municating to the earth a ſtronger power of attraction. 

The other method of increaſing the vegetable food, is 

by mixing with the earth ſuch bodies as contain the things 
of which this food is compounded.” There are a variety 
| of bodies that contain theſe things : : Among others, all 
kinds of dung, vegetables, and animals: Theſe things being 

mixed with the earth, and conſumed or corrupted, their 

| Juices are abſorded by it, inſtead of flying off into the air. 


. 
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This the experience of all rimes and all places confirm. 
Theſe bodies are univerſally uſed as manures, and all kinds 
of ſoil are rendered more fertile by them. 


II. Of the Paſture of PL AN TS. 


The ſecond method of promoting the vegetation of 
plants, is, by opening the earth, and allowing them more 
eaſily to extend their roots in ſearch of their food ; and the 

ſpace where they do ſo is called their paſture, Though it 
may be allowed, that plants receive ſome part of their nou- 
riſhment from the air, yet they receive the greateſt part of 

it from the earth. Plants feed by ſpreading their roots in 
the earth: Theſe roots are ſo many mouths which ccc 
the 
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the vegetable food ; they attract and ſuck in the juices and 
ſmall particles of matter that touch them; the ſtronger the 


plant is, it puts forth the greater number of roots, and ex- 


tends them to the greater diſtance ; and the greater num- 
ber of roots any plant has, and the farther it extends el, 
the greater quantity of food it receives. 


The roots of plants are tender ; they cannot pierce any 


thing that is very hard; there muſt be cavities, and theſe ca- 
vities large enough to allow them to extend themſelves : If 
there are any pieces of the earth, where plants grow ſo very 


hard that the roots cannot enter, the plants receive no food 


from them. If the cavities are larger than the roots, the 


plants can receive no food, but from the ſides of the cavi- 
ties that are touched by them. From thence it appears 


that land may have plenty of vegetable food, and yet a ſmall 
paſture : the particles of the ſoil may adhere ſo cloſe toge- 
ther, as to make it impoſſible for the roots of plants to fe- 


parate them ; or the ſoil may be of a ſpungy nature, and 
its pores much larger than the roots that ſhould receive 

the vegetable food. It appears alſo, that the ſoil that has 
the largeſt paſture, i is the one that has the greateſt number of 


cavities, and theſe cavities of ſuch a largeneſs as is beſt adapt- 
ed to the ſize of thoſe roots that receive the vegetable food. 


As the food of plants may be enlarged by art, ſo likeways 
by art their paſture may be enlarged : This is done by ſtir- 


ring and turning over the ſoil in which they feed. If the 


ſoil is ſo hard, and the vacuitics fo ſmall, that the roots of 


plants cannot enter them, the ſtirring and turning it over 
enlarges theſe vacuities, and encreaſes their number, and 


thereby renders the ſoil more free and open; for every time 


that the ſoil is ſtirred, new pores are opened, and ſome of the 
old ones enlarged. If in any ſoil there are pores that have 


no communication with the reſt, the ſlirring and turning 
over the ſoil opens this communication; for every time that 
the ſoil is ſtirred, ſome of the panitions betwixt the pores 


are 
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Are broke, and the roots of plants have thereby acceſs to the 
encloſed pores and the vegetable food contained in them. 


On the other hand, if the ſoil is ſoft and ſpungy, that is, 


if the pores and vacuities are too large, the ſtirring and 
turning over the ſoil breaks the vacuities, makes them ſmal- 
ler, and thereby renders the ſoil more firm and ſolid; for 
every time that the foil is ſtirred, the vacuities are cut, ſome 
particles of earth forced into them; and thereby, in the 
Place of-one large vacuity, ſeveral ſmaller ones are formed. 


Beſides, by being frequently ſtirred and turned over, the 


: ſoil is better expoſed to the influence of the air, which has 2 


natural tendency to diſſolve and ſeparate i its particles. The 


natural gravity and attraction of the particles of the ſoil, a& 
directly contrary to the air; the one makes theſe particles 
continually to adhere to each other, and preſſes them to- 
gether, till the ſoil becomes as ſolid as its nature will allow, 


or till it is reduced to its natural paſture; and the ocher 


ſeparates theſe partieles, and by degrees reduces them to 


atoms. When land 1s allowed to lye untouched, the na- 


tural gravity and attraction of the ſoil by degrees prevail, 
and render the ſoil firmer ; and the air by degrees likewiſe 
is prevented from acting. But when the land is frequent 
ly ſtirred and turned over, the air has liberty to penetrate 


the ſoil, and acts upon a larger quantity of it in the ſepara- 


tion of its particles. It is certain that a piece of the hardeſt 


ſoil, when expoſed for ſome time to the air, falls down in 
a powder: in like manner, when land is turned up in hard 


pieces, and the ſurface left rough and uneven, the air is al- 
lowed to have its full influence upon it; but if left long 


untouched, the ſurface by degrees becomes ſmooth, the air 


is excluded, and the natural gravity of the foil prevails. 
That the paſture of plants is enlarged, both in hard and 


ſoft land, by ſtirring and turning it over, is confirmed by 
experience. It is found, that Riff clay land, by being fre 


quently plowed, becomes more ſoft and free ; and that ſoft 
miarſhy 
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marſhy land, by being frequently plowed, becomes more 
firm and ſolid 3 and that plants more eafily find their food in 
both theſe kinds of ſoils, when thus reduced, than when in 
their natural ſituation. | | | 


The paſture of plants i is alſo enlarged by the application of 1 
dung and other manures; for theſe being mixed with the 

ſoil raiſe a fermentation, by which the particles of earth 
being ſeparated from each other, the paſture is thereby en- 


ticles by fermentation opens the pores, and renders it more 

free and open; and if the ſoil is ſoft and ſpungy, the fermen- 
tation ranges its particles in a more regular manner, and : 

thereby renders it more firm and ſolid. 


II. * the ed f preparing the Vegetable Ford for ; 1. | 
nouriſhment of PLANTS. 


The third method of promoting the vegetation of plants, 
1s, by diſſolving 1 the * food, and n it for entering 

their roots. 
The vegetable food is in a variety of forms; ſometimes 
there is plenty of it in land, but in ſuch a form as renders it 
W uſeleſs, ſometimes hurtful. This is the caſe with land, 
which is full of uncorrupted vegetables. Experience teaches 
us, that vegetables, when mixed with any ſoil, render it more 
tertile, It is natural to infer from this, that vegetables are 
| food to vegetables, as animals are food to animals : To render 
chem proper food, it is indeed neceſſary, that they be diflol- 
ved, their parts ſeparated, and thereby fitted for entering the 
ſmall pores of roots; and this is effectually done by corrup- 
tion, Now, if any land is full of vegetables, it may be ſaid 
to contain vegetable food; and if theſe vegetables are undiſſol- 
ved, it may be ſaid, that this vegetable food is in a ſtate that 
renders it uſeleſs; and if they are not only undiſſolved, but 


alive and draw nouriſhment from the land to ſupport them, 


4 


larged. If the ſoil is hard and ſtiff, the ſeparation of its par- | 


47 


it may be faid, that the vegetable food i is in ſuch a fituation 
as renders it hurtful. When the ſoil has in it a great mix- 
ture of moſs, which is now allowed to be an uncorrupted WF 
vegetable, it may be ſaid to have vegetable food in an uſeleſs  * 
| Nate; and when it is much infeſted with weeds, it may be 
ſaid to have vegetable food in a hurtful ſtate. To prepare 
the vegetable food in ſuch land for the nouriſhment of plants, 
the land muſt be managed in ſuch a manner as to reduce the 
vegetables to a ſtate of putrefaction, The ſtirring and turn- 
ing over the ſoi frequently will have ſome influence; for 
thereby the weeds are deſtroyed, and they muſt be deſtroyed 
before they will putrify. But that which has the greateſt in- 
fluence is, the application of ſuch bodies as are found to have 
a power of diſſolving vegetable ſubſtances; and lime 18 5 the 

: Roe thing for this purpoſe. _ 
But land way be likewiſe ſaid to contain vegetable "TY in 
a ſtare that renders it uſeleſs, when i it contains oils, but theſe 
_ oils undiſſolved. It is obſerved, that oil is one of the princi- 
pal ingredients of the vegetable food ; and that, to fit it for 
entering the roots of plants, it is neceſſary that it be diſſolved 
by ſalts. By the operations of ſome kinds of manures, it 
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appears, that ſome land in this fituation contains a greater 
proportion of oil than its falrs are capable to diſſolve. To 
prepare the vegetable food in ſuch land for the nouriſhment 
of plants, it is neceſſary to provide ſalts to diſſolve its oils. 
The changing the ſurface, and expoſing the ſoil frequently to 
the influence of the air in the winter and ſpring, has ſome 
effect: for in theſe ſeaſons the ſalts in the air are moſt pre- 
valent. But the application of lime, and the other manures 
that ferment moſt violently with acids, is the moſt proper 
thing for this purpoſe ; for by this fermentation, the {alt 
wanted is actually produced. 
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ARTICLE Iv. 


Proportion between the arable and graſs lands of a farm 
Arrangement of I TON importance of worki-; 4 with 
Oxen : 


Youne' 8 Farmer 8 Letters fo the people of . 


T is a matter of infinite as to the nation, that 
every huſbandman in it ſhould cultivate his farm in a neat 
and maſterly manner; that no part of the ſoil may be ex- 


| hauſted by noxious weeds, and prevented from yielding its 


full produce : or, in other words, that every farmer may be 


enabled by his profits to proceed in his buſineſs with ſpirit : 1 


W for if he does not make a reaſonable profit, the flate muſt ſuf- 
fer. It is therefore bighly important, that ſuch courſes of 
W agriculture be recommended to them, as will tend to advance 
the rural ceconomy of this country to the higheſt pitch: ſuch 
courſes as are practiſed by the few who have a true idea of 
experimental huſbandry. _ 

One of theſe chief points which 1 to render bulbendiy - 
profitable to its profeſſors, i is a due proportion between the ara- 
ble and paſture-lands of a farm. Without this advantageous 


proportion, there cannot be that general benefit, which ariſes _ 


from a judicious arrangement of a farm. I have already pro- 
ved the greatly ſuperior profit of a gra zing one; and all the 
arguments which | then uſed, are of force now, in ſhowing the 
benefits of any quantity of paſture. It is a miſerable thing 
to have the farmer depend entirely on the plough for his All; 

eſpecially the little or middling ones. By having a proper 
quantity of graſs, his dependencies are divided he is not ſo 
| lavle to be totally diſappoiated in his crop his immediate 
profit is much greater, and his conſequential beneſit greater 
ſtill. For it is his paſtures which maintain cattle——and it 
is on cattle he depends chuefly for a ſufficient quantity of 


Manure. 
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manure. Burwben all, or nearly all the land of a farm 1s ara. 
ble, it is twenty to one but the ſoil is quite exhauſted in: 


the purchaſed manures conſiderable. 


great reaſon to believe, that half the lands of a farm, but more 
particularly of a ſmall or middling one, ought to be graſs 
A multitude of advantages reſult from ſuch a diviſion; both 
arable and paſture then mutually aſſiſt each other in forming 


nips for the winter-ſubſiſtence of the cattle, and ſtraw for them 
to make into manure ; the graſs, in maintaining cattle in the 
| ſunimer ready for ſpending the arable produce of fodder, 
ſtraw. &. And without this diviſion of a farm, the occupier 
muſt ſuffer. It ſhould be remembered, that clover will not 


farms which have two thirds, or three fourths, of the land 


as i before obſerved, not ſo advantageous to population. 

nagement, and is of no ſmall conſequence, is the arranging 
his lands properly for his crops. It is common in ſome coun: 
tries to ſow little beſides wheat; having nearly one half of 


reception of the next year's}. And in others, where this 


 —and in Others, barley. However, the fewer the diviſions 
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term of years, unleſs the management is very maſterly, and 


From the beſt obſervations I have been able to make, I haye 


a great quantity of manures. The aravle, in furniſhing tur- 


anſwer the purpoſes of natural graſs; for I know of no cattk 
that can be ted to advantage on it but horſes, ſheep, and 


hogs neither cows nor neat cattle. But in this cate, as be. 
fore, 1 always except farms ſituated on a poor foil. Thoſe 


{mall graſs, would be yet more profitable to the occupier— but : 


Another circumſtance, which depends on the farmer's ma. 


the land under that crop, and the other half fallow, for the 
practice is varied, it differs chiefly in ſometimes ſowing oats, 


of the farm, the leſs in general the profit. 1 

+ This obſervation applies chiefly to England: but in many 
parts of Scotland the caſe is ſtill worſe, the principal crops being 
barley and oats ; and the principal part oats, which is reckoned 


an dee crop: peaſe and beans being rarely ſown, and 
Turaips x not Known. 
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it muft be obvious, that the fewer the diviſions of a farm 


into different crops, the more horſes muſt he kept for cultivat- 


ing them; becauſe the buſineſs of ſowing comes too much 


together, and if a ſufficient ſtrength of plowing-cattle is not 


kept, the ſeaſon will paſs without the ſeed being in the 
ground; and the conſequence of that is, the land's being 
ſown at an improper time. Whereas, if a diviſion of the 


farm is made into a variety of parts, for different crops, the 


ſeaſons for ſowing them being different, the fewer horſes will 
do. For inſtance : 

Suppoſe one hundred acres of arable land, . to a 
farm, be divided into three portions of thirty three acres each, 
one fown with wheat, one with ſpring corn, and the other fal- 
low; the horſes muſt neceſſarily, at any lowing time, have 
that quantity of land to cultivate at a time: This is ſeldom 
done in common, with leſs than fix horſes, or three ploughs, 
and often with four: And in tickliſh ſeaſons it will require 
that number. Let us now inquire what number will do if 7 
diferently managed. 


One hundred acres of arable land might he fie with 


one plough and a pair of ſtout horſes}, by dividing them into 


eight portions : but as two horſes would be inſufficient for 
carrying out manures and other carting, not leſs than four 
would be entirely proper ; but that number would fully an- 


af 


ſwer every purpoſe. The land ſhould be divided thus 
each 12x acres. 1. Beans, ſown in February. 2. Black oats, | 


t This will ſtartle moſt of the Farmers in Scotland; but their 


ſurpriſe will abate, when they are informed, that this practice is 


now ſucceſsfully introduced into Scotland; and with ploughs pro- 
perly conſtructed, and an expert ploughman, the work is mote 
expeditiouſly and more perfectly performed, than by four; and 
ſtill more than by a plough, dragged at the tail of twelve, four 


teen, or ſixteen oxen, goaded up by four or five men, as in the 
north a of Scotland, 3 
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the latter end of February, and the beginaing of March, 
3. Barley in April. 4. Turnips in June and July, 5. When 


in September. 6; Peaſe in October and November“. 7. A 


clover lay, one year old. 8. Ditto, two years old. By means 
of ſuch huſbandry, the land will always be kept clean, and in 
heart, becauſe the crops which impoveriſh the earth, thoſe of 
| wheat, barley and oats, are not out of proportion to the reſt, 


TI leave it to the reader to judge what a ſaving it is to the 
farmers, inſtead of fix or eight horſes, to keep only four ; and 
to fat four heifers, or oxen, or keep four cows, in the room of 
the four uſeleſs horſes. That ſuch a ſaving would be very 


conſtderable, is apparent on the very firſt view: and I am 
well ſatisfied that the attentive obſerver in moſt countries will 
remark, as great a loſs as this 1 have Rated 1 in a the article of 
uſeleſs horſes. Oh 


Horſes are kept 70 ſuch a great expence, that it is to be 


wondered hoſbandmen in general do not, in that reſpect, 


better ſce their own intereſt : for they ought always to be em- 
ployed, or they can never pay for their food; and in the com- 


mon manner of managing a farm, they ſtand ſtill a great part 
of the year, for hurrying on the buſineſs of a few weeks at the 


ſowing-times; which tends to the great impoveriſhment of 


the farmer. 


But he does not ſuſfer only in the uſeleſs horſes hs keeps, 


but in the haſte with which be plows and ſows his land—— 
for having a great deal to do in a ſhort time, moſt of it muſt 
be incompletely done, notwithſtanding the number of his 
- horſes; and in the articles of harrowing and rolling, he is ve- 


ry deficient ; whereas, if he was to vary his crops more, he 


would of courſe have more time for each, and all would be 
_ conſequently better conducted. There is not a more perni- 


cious piece of ill management in huſbandry, than by dilatert- 
neſs or other means to be ſtraitened for want of time; the work 


* It 7 is a common practice in Suffolk akte, to ſow grey peaſe 


as ſoon ag \ wheat-ſowing | is over. 


** | 1 
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h, is never well done——the land is plowed wet——harrowing 
is ommitted; and the ſoil, inſtead of yielding a beneficial 
crop, is filled with trumpery and weeds for years to come. 
Whenever a farmer is in ſuch a ſituation, he had infinitely 
better let alone ſowing the field, though it be for a year, In 


in 8 | of 
of al the extent of huſbandry, there is not a more important 
ft. truth\than this; nor is any thing more common than ſuch 


bad management, in barley ſeed- time particularly: heavy | 
rains are then frequent, and land which has been carefully | 
plowed, harrowed, and laid dry ready for the barley-ſeed, 
is prepared at ſuch an expence, that few farmers can perſuade 
themſelves to forbear ſowing. But I have often obſerved, and 
experienced it in my own practice, that one very heavy ſhower 
of rain, coming juſt upon a harrowing, or while the held is 
W plowing, and the ſced poſſibly ſown, has deſtroyed the crop; 
inſomucb, that land which ought to have yielded four quarters 
er acre, has not produced one. In lands, whoſe ſurface bake 
vith a hot gleam of ſun after much rain, this is univer- 
A fally the caſe ; and frequently with all ſoils inclinable to wet- 
nels, though they have not that quality. When rain comes 
in this manner, the farmer goes home with his teams, and 
leaves the field until it is dry enough to proceed, and then the 
8 {owing buſineſs goes forward; ſome flight ſhowers come; 
it is late in the ſeed-time, and he cannot regard theſe; the 
ſeaſon, upon the whole, is very wet; but the ground is ſeeded 
| and left to its chance. A very poor crop is the infallible” 
conſequence; if the farmer gets one quarter, where he had 
realon in a dry time to expect four, he is well off. 
I muſt here beg leave to remark, that the caſe I have been 
ſtating is by no means an uncommon one : laſt barley ſeed- 
| time excepted®, there has not been a favourable one to ſoils wet, 
or inclinable to moiſture, theſe ſix years; for of a variety of 
fields, I have carefully remarked, both at ſced-time and har- 
Beet uct, | 3 


* This was wrote in the year 1763. 


1 
veſt, I remember not one capital crop of barley raiſed in any 
one that was not ſeeded quite dry, and a week at leaſt, or ten 


days dry weather after the ſowing. All the good crops of 
this grain in bad years, on clays, or heavy loams, or binding 


gravels, are thoſe which are ſown —— before the heavy 


ſpring-ſhowers. 
The conſequence, therefore, of not varying crops, is ſure- 


5 ly evident: inſtead of ſowing 20 acres of beans and peaſe, and 


20 of barley, the farmer ſows 40 of the laſt; this hurries him 

at a time when every moment is precious; if a rainy ſeaſon 
comes on, this crop is loſt. It matters not having plowed 
his land for a twelve-month paſt, made it clear of all weeds, 

and garden fine; one week of very wet weather at ſced-time 

: would ruin the crop upon a fallow of ſeven years. 

But if the crops are varied, yet ſome land muſt be left for 

uteri and with many ploughs, and but little land to ſow, I 


have more than once in wet ſeaſons loſt my crop, and found 


many neighbours in the ſame predicament. W henever Iam 


again caught 1 in ſuch a wet ſeed-time, I ſhall certainly leave 
the land for turnips, or wheat, even if the fallow is a year and 


a half old: 1 would perſuade every one to do the ſame, for the: 


| benefit of the practice Lam clear would be very great : nor 
' ſhould the land's being ſown, occaſion a different conduct; 

three buſhels of barley cahnot be valued at more than 75. 64, 
ſuppoſe we ſay four buſhels and 10 s. this loſs is trifling in 
_ compariſon to that of ſuffering half, or a quarter of a crop, 
to occupy land that is in excellent order, and which would 
certainly produce fine turnips or wheat. But if the farmer 
cannot bring himſelf to paſs by a ſpring-ſowing ; the great 
thing wanting in this part of huſbanday, is ſome crop that 
ſuits moiſt and wet land, and that will bear ſowing ſo 
late as the latt end of May, or beginning of June: ſuch 
a ſugcedaneum would be of incomparable value, when 3 
wet ſeaſon had rendered the barley ſowing dangerous, or 
deferred it till late, which is the ſame thing. Buck · wheat it 
f = | pre- 


E 

preciſely the crop on light lands, but will not do on heavy 
ones; nor does the cauſe operate in the manner above de- 
ſcribed, on light ſoils, which will bear rain at any time ſo | 
much better than heavier ones. Oats, peaſe, beans, and tares, 

ſhould all be ſown, even before barley. 5 5 
| Horſes are fo extremely expenſive in the food they require 
in the expence and wear of their harneſs—in their ſhoeing 
—and above all, in the variety of diſorders, lamencſſes, and 
deaths they are ſubject to; that I think it is of vaſt conle- 
quence, both to the farmer and the public, to extend the uſe 
of oxen for all rural buſineſs. Px V 
Oxen are kept infinitely cheaper than horſes. Their har- 


% 


| neſs and ſhoeing coaſtfleis—they are not near ſo ſubject to ill- 


neſs and being lame—and if lameneſs does overtake them, or 


they grow too old for work, they then remain fit and ready for ; 
fatting. Their ſummer food, like that of horſes, conſiſts of 


graſs, but without any hay or oats : in winter, good ſtraw and 
turnips, or carrots ; if no roots, then hay alone. In reſpect 


to attendance, the diff-rence between horſes and oxen is very 


great; one ſtout lad is ſufficient, in a convenient ox-houſe, to 


take care of eight or ten oxen ; they requiring no ether atten- 
dance, than putting their fodder 1n their racks, and cleaning 


the houſe 3 no rubbing or currying or dreſſing, which with 
horſes takes one man to every four or five at moſt, 

The harneſs of oxen {that is their y okes, bows, and chains) 
colt leſs by two thirds than the harneſs of horſes, and what is as 


material, require ſcarcely any repairs z whereas the horſe- 


barneſs, every practical huſbandman knows, is a conſtant. 
rent-Charge ; every part of it conſtantly going to pieces, and 
not mended under a great expence. The ſhoeing is equally 
in favour of the oxen, not coſting ſo much as that of horſes, 
and laſting longer. "Ol Capra 
The circumſtance of fatting them when paſt work, ig of 
mott material conſequence. It is well known how great a 
loſs a farmer ſuffers . that keeps many horſes, by their dying 


and becoming diſabled. In a large buſinefs, this, in a term 
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of ety years , becomes an object of great importance, and 
were it divided, would make a conſiderable annual charge, 
Now with oxen the caſe is totally different. If accidentally 
they get lame, to which, however, they are not ſo ſubject as 
horſes, or when they abate of their vigour at work, the far- 
mer fattens, and ſells them as well as the(beft—and no beafts 
fat kindlier than thoſe that have worked. 
It has been objected, that oxen are not proper for U work 
——and i in the horſe-counties there is quite an abhorrence 
againſt 1 their uſe : It is there aſſerted, that they are by no means 
equal to horſes. But { have mylelf found the contrary, as 
well from my own experience, as the information I have gain- 
ed from the beſt hands. A pair of ſtout oxen will plow as 
much as a pair of horſes, and, unleſs the horſes be ſtrong and 
ſteady ones, carry a deeper and ſtronger furrow. But when 
we read in Lifle of eight and ten oxen to a plough, it raiſcs 
_ one's indignation. Either the ploughs at that time in Hamp. 
ſuire, muſt be of a ridiculous conſtruction, or the ſoil rock 
itſelf, I have, indeed, found in other parts of England, that 
it is yet the practice to plow with a great many oxen at a 
time: but, as I remarked before, I have experienced in feve- 


ral foil», that where a pair of ſtout horſes plow an acre a 


day, a yoke of oxen have done the lame, __ 

They are preciſely as convenient and ifeftual | in SAD other 
rural buſineis: in the waggon, in carts, and tumbrills, in rol- 
ler. &c. and uſed with as much eale and bandineſs as any 
Lacks g 

One additional expence liv "RE" it would, however, 


be unfair to ſuppreſs : a pair of horſes in the plough require 


only the plowman, but a yoke of oxen muſt have a boy allo 
to Girive them. In theox-covnties, this expence amounts to a 
penny or three half pence. J am told, per journey of eight 
| hours: but where I have any knowledge, co ld not be procu- 
red in the villages under wo- pence or three-pence, and ſome 


times a groat : but clear Jam, chat this additional expence 
| | (when 


it would bring to the nation would be very great. 


. 


(when at plough) does by no means reduce them to a par 


with horſes : but if a great number of ox-ploughs were kept 
in ſome places, I doubt whether the procuring driving- boys, 
would not be a difficulty : and this circumſtance ought to in- 
guce ſome cultivator that works a great number, to iry if 
they could not be guided by a line, like horſes. 

1 am the rather induced to hint this, as it is the actual me- 
thod in uſe, in the province of Poitou in France; where the 
plowman not only holds the plough, but drives the oxen f. 
Such excellent cuſtoms are of great value ; for ſavings of this 
ſort, are matters of no ſlight conſequence, to a hard-working 
frugal cultivator ; beſides, the teaching beaſts ſuch a docility, 
is a pleaſing piece of ingenuity, and, Iam — is no 
difficult matter to effect. 


| Laſtly, the public is nearly 3 for among the ma- | 
ny cauſes that are daily mentioned, to occaſion a high price 
of butchers meat; I have not heard the great number of hor- 
ſes that are kept, aſſigned as one I have reaſon to believe 
the number of them encreaſcs greatly in moſt parts of the 
kingdom : this is an immenſe loſs to the community, in the 
vaſt quantities of horſe meat raiſed on land, where more va- 
luable corn for exportation might be cultivated, were the wor 
in general performed by oxen ; and not only ſo, but the oxen 
themſelves would be perpetually coming to the ſhambles, 
yielding thereby a great encreaſe of butchers meat; but this 
is never the cale with hofles—therr Carcalcs are conſigued 
only to the kennel. 


Think what an immenſe ſum is loſt to the nation, in 1 the 


vaſt quantity of land taken up in raifing oats for the main- 


tainance of theſe horſes ; much of it, I know, of a poor ſort 


| not fit for wheat; but infinite t racks that are, and moſt of it 


proper for barley, If the great quantity of land ſown with 


Oats were reduced a third part, and inſtead thereof ſown with 


barley, rye, or wheat, for the purpoſe of exportation, the wealth 


This 


1 Princ. et oh ſer vat. con. tome 2. p. 57. 


_ The infinite variety of beneficial effects that would reſul 
| pri ices of proviſion is an object of earneſt attention, there i 


working oxen. A very ſmall reduction of the number of 
horſes, and uſing oxen inſtead of them, (for inſtance, on: 


them, was ſown with wheat, rye, and barley for exportation, 
would not only give a great increaſe of butchers meat, but 


profit to the nation. 


which bears this immenſe quantity of oats, being rich, and 
able to produce wheat a great deal of it proper for barley, i 
and nearly the pooreſt of it ſuffictently good for rye ; a pro. 
portion of it may certainly be deducted on paper without the 
. imputation of arranging lands for exportable corn, not good 
enough to bear it. I am alſo ſenſible that it will be obj.&, 
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This immenſely | important object of public welfare can, iz 
any degree, be affected only by reducing the number of hoy: 
ſes uſed in huſb indry, and ſubſtituting oxen in their ftexd, 


from chis alteration are maniteſt; and it the reduction of the 


no method ſo ſure and eligible as encreaſing the number d 
tenth part) provided the land ſown with oats to maintanf 


al ſo yield at the loweſt, one million and a balf gs clear 


For we ſhould cor ſider that a walls proportion of the land, 


to be impoſſible always, inſtead of oats, to ſow wheat, even on 
wheat-land, becauſe oats are frequently fown aſter wheat, 


Pu then it ſhould be remembered, that the farmer's keeping 
a number of horſes renders an Gat-crop abſolutely neceſſary: 


in determining the courſe of his fields, .he fixes on a certain 


quantity of land for oats, which muſt be raiſed, or bought, 
| thing which few farmers like: and if he be a good huſband: 


man, he will abhor the practice of ſowing fo voracious a ve 
getable after whear, but ſow them after a fallow or ſome me- 
liorating crops indeed oats, by a prudent neat farmer, art 


ve ver ſqwn on land which would not produce either wheat, 


barley, or ye. | | 
Bur ſnrop-fing they are — an after. -crop ; there 1s an 


infinite difference to the public, as well as the cultivator, be- 


twess 
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T8943: 
tween ſowing them, or beans, peaſe, or turnips, becauſe, af- 
ter a good crop of peaſe or beans, in rich lands, wheat is again 
ſown, and after turnips barley. But when oats come in be- 
tween, the ſoil is thereby ſo impoveriſhed, that a fallow muſt 
© enſue, before any exportable corn en again be ſown. 

A flight calculation will manifeſt the prodigious benefits 
ariſing from converting a part of the oat land to the growth of. 


wheat. Upwards of . acres are ſown Tory year 
with oats : 


5 A third dof the quantity is upwards of 470, 00 
acres, which ſown with exportable corn, and 
yielding two quarters and a half per acre, 
t 
Freight at 40s a ton, 


1,292,500 | 
391,600 


7. 1.684, 100 

| This is a flight ſketch, but the reſult is of no little impor- 
tance. We find that diminiſhing the number of our horſes 
only a third, and ſubſtituting oxen in their room, would not 
only make a prodigious plenty of butcher's meat ; but bring 
above ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds a year, clear into the 
nation's pocket. 
From all the reaſons that can be urged i in any reſpect, to 
this point, of the difference between keeping horſes or oxen 
for the buſineſs of huſbandry, we have the greateſt reaſon to 
believe, that many very important benefits would reſult to the 
private occupier, and alſo to the public. 
would cultivate his land cheaper. 2. His fields would be 
much cleaner, and in better heart. 3. The price of butchers 
meat would be reduced to the puvlic. 4. An immenſe pro- 


fit would likewiſe accrue to it in a progugioys create. of the 
| exportation of corn, 


1. The farmer 
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7 18 HE author of The Farmer's Letters * der up- 


ſes, but acknowledges one article of expence that is ſaved in 
uſing horſes, which he ſays would be unfair to ſuppreſs ; and 


drive them, unneceſſary i in a horſe plough. 

lle ſhews a good heart in every line, and great zeal for 
the good of the public. It would be a pity therefore to con- 
ceal from him what moſt give him great delight, which is, 


and I take this method to let the fact be publickly known, as 


than a year, I have employed an oxen plough without a dri- 
ver in the moſt difficult parts of horſe-hoeing husbandry, 
And which is more, the oxen were trained, and eaſily trained, 
to go by the voice only, without ſo much as a rein to direct 
them. The following letter from a noted farmer, in the 
South of Scotland, tends to ſet this matter in a true light. 
After diſcuſſing ſome other articles, he ptoceeds thus, 


| ſurpriſingly well. 1 uſe no yokes, but draw all in collars; 
and have ſhewn to demonſtration, that four oxen with col- 


carts and my harrows, and move equally quick with horſes. 
I propoſe to drill and hoe all my turnips with a fingle 0% 
Four of them have broke up fifty acres of very good old let 
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ARTICLE V. 


Of the PO PR of Oxen for laburing on @ Farm: 
De Re ann or The Repoſi tory, Vol. 1. Art. xxxiv. 


on the conveniency of oxen, in rural works, above hor- 
that is, that a pair of oxen in a plough muſt have a boy to 


that oxen are not leſs tractable than horſes, and as eaſily 
taught to perform their work in a plough without a driver; 


of ſome importance in husbandry. For ſome time paſt, more 


« have the pleaſure to inform you, that the oxen here work 


lars, are equal at leaſt to ſix with yokes; beſides that the) 
move much eafier, and conſequently much faſter. A pair 


without a driver plow all my light land. A pair draw my 


full of whins and broom. In ſhort, horſes are attended 
with 


with more expence than Ingroremmath in this corner will - 


bear; and therefore I am reſolved to lay them aſide altoge- 


ther, and to employ none but oxen for my beaſts of draught. 
Indeed, I cannot ſee the good of raiſing crops, and conſum 


ing all upon the fam. 


« The generality of mankind ruſt more to authority than 
to reaſoning, and the authority of Eaſt-Lothian will be urged 


againſt me, where the ground is laboured with horſes only. 


But thoſe who cling to authority will pleaſe to be informed, 
| that in Eaſt-Lothian, formerly oxen were employed in plow- 
ing, always indeed with a mixture of horſes; and as they are 


not made for carrying loads on their backs, the tenants, before 
the roads were repaired, had no way of carrying their victual- 


rent to a ſea-port, perhaps at eight or nine miles diſtance, 
but by horſe-loads. And horſes being neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe, they thought it more convenient to uſe them for every 
operation of husbandry. But now, that the roads are repair- 
ed and every where acceſſible to wheel carriages, the moſt 
ſenſible farmers of Eaſt-Lothian are beginning to return to 
oxen, from a conviction that they are more convenient. 


« 'The ſavings by the uſe of oxen in a farm are undoubtedly 
conſiderable ; but the advantages of uſing oxen only are not 


| confined to the farmer, but reach the ſubjects in general of 

every denomination. - I ſhall mention but two articles. The 

| firſt is, that the demand for bats will be much abridged ; and 
conſequently a great quantity of land, upon which oats at 


preſent are raiſed, will be employed for wheat or barley. 


This will be beneficial to manufacturers, by lowering the 


price of living; and will be beneficial to the nation, by reſerv- 


ing an additional quantity of grain for exportation. The 
other is, that the employing draught oxen, in place of draught 


horſes, will double or triple the number of the former ; all 


of which, when they have ſerved their time in the plough, 
will be fatted and brought to market for food. This will in- 


creaſe the quantity of beef, and in proportion bring down its 
price, 
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N price, | greatly to Gs benefit of our r manufacturers, and to our 
W in general. 


o Scotland, | 


. ene 1769. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Directions 2 the Farmer in his FD of a Farm, with reſpel 


to Lolli —YounG' 8 Farmer: 8 Guide. 


IN the common ts of bulineſs, it is [TITER dome time 
before a farm is vacant; and thoſe who think of hiring it 


1 e more opportunities than one, of both viewing and en. 

quiring after it. The great point is the ſoil. Let us, firſt, 
ſuppoſe it of a ſtiff nature, clay or ſtiff loam. A Judgement | 
of this muſt be formed according to ſeaſons. . 


Enquiries are commonly, and judiciouſly, made into the 


crops the land has uſually yielded; but let me remark, that 
this point, although not abſolutely to be flighted, vet is never 
to determine a man's decifion. Crops are every where to depend 
on management, ſcarce ever on foil, A good farmer gains 
on crops where ever he goes; a bad farmer always poor 
ones. But as the rent is proportioned commonly to the ſoil, 
a0 as good huſbandry may be exerted on good as well as bad 


ones; it is requiſite to form an exact judgment ot what every 
kind of ſoil is worth in rent. 


And here let me remark, that, coor I ſpeak of rent, | 


mean the amount of rent, commonly ſo c«led, repairs of 
buildings, covenants for work, ſtatute work for high ways, 


window-lights, &c. In a word, every article of annual ex- 
pence, to which the farmer is liable from the occupation of 
his farm. If he conſiders the landlord's rent alone, he will, 
in numberlef* inſtances, be wretchedly deceived, and ſubject 
for ever to the worſt of miſtakes. | 


All 


E 


All nie ſoils are viewed to moſt advantage in winter ; the 

general fault of them is wetneſs, which is in the greateſt ex- 
ceſs at that ſeaſon of the year. If the fields are level, and 
the water ſtands in the lands notwithſtanding the furrows 
are well en and open, it is a certain ſign that the 
clay is very ſtiff and of ſo adheſive a nature as to contain the 
water like a diſh: It is likewiſe probable, that draining of 
every kind will prove inſufficient to cure the natural evil of 
ſuch land. This kind of oil, likewiſe, ſhews itſelf in the 
breaking up of ſtubble for a fallow ; a very ſtrong draught of 
| cattle is then neceſſary to work it. It breaks up in vaſt 
pieces, almoſt as hard as iron. When it is worked fine, it 
will run like wortar, with a heavy ſpring or da ee e 
Theſe ſoils will yield very large crops ot beans, and heat, 
Cc. They muſt, like others, be cultivated by ſome body; 
but I adviſe every friend of mine to have nothing to do with 
them; never to be captivated with ſecing large crops upon 
the land ; for he does not ſee, at the ſame time, the expences 
| at which they are raiſed. 
I do not, in mentioning this ſoil, any more aha the reſt, 
notice the weeds they produce : | have never found that fign 
worth a groat. For the different management of firmers, 
the purchaſe of feed, the charge of manures, &c. Oc. all 
confound the natural connection between weeds and ſoil. 

The next kind of ſtiff ſoil I ſhall 1nention is the mouldering, 
crumbling clay; which is, of all other foils, the beſt. If 
you obſerve a field of this land i in winter, it will lie perfectly | 
dry, if well ploughed and water furrowed. - You may walk 
over a winter fallow, or wheat field of it, ſoon after rain, 
without adhering to your thoes, and may enſily puſh it about, 
like garden movids, with the foot. —It will bear ploughing 


much earlier in fpring, than any other ſtiff ſoil, If you view 
a ſtubble of it. you will find with a ſpade, that it will break 
loofe and mellow. Any drains take full effect on this ſoil, 
and will, if ever ſo wet, lay it perfectly 5 At the ſame 
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time, it does not run to mortar with ſudden rains. Wien- 
ever a Farmer meets with ſuch a ſoil as this, it is of no conſe: 
quence to enquire what crops it has yielded, or any ſuch cir- 
cumſtances: He may depend on its bearing plenty of corn 

with good management. If it has been defeQive, it mult in. 
fallibly have been owing to a wrong method of culture. —— 
A flat ſituation is, to all ſtiff ſoils, unfavourable; a fall, or 
inclination ſome 1 way or other, adds much to the value. Suck 
a ſoil may exiſt unknown, for want of hollow draining; but 
then any little riſing place, that is dry, will, in all probability, 
prove an index to the reſt, Twenty fhallings an acre for this 
land, when draine , is a much deeper rent, than 5 8. for tle 
other clay. 

The next foil I ſhall mention is that o the ſtiff loam, whick 
is neareſt allied to brick earth; this is in general an ur:kindly 
ſoil, without plenty of manure. It is known in winter, by be. 
ing very adhehve upon walking over it; is not ſo retentive of 
water as the firſt mentioned clay, being very eaſily drained; 
but is long in drying, even when little or no water is ſeen 
upon it: For which reaſon, it is generally late in the ſpring 
before it can be ploughed. When quite dry, it breaks up 
 neither'ſo hard and cloddy as the firſt clay, nor near ſo crumdly 
and mellow as the ſecond. f it is in ſtubble, it is apt to be 
covered with a minute green moſs, 'PFhere are many varie- 
ties of this ſoil, but all agree in moſt of theſe circumſtances, 
and in being what the farmers call poor, cold, hungry land. 

When holiow ditched, and greatly manured, it yields any 
thing: but thoſe who hire it ſhould forget neither of theſe 
expences. It turns to the bet profit laid down to graſs. 

The gravelly foils are numerous in their kind, and very dit: 
ferent in their natures. Warm, dry, ſound gravelly loams, 
are exfily diſtinguiſhed in winter; They admit ploughing all 
winter through, excevt in very wet ties; always break up 
quite in a Crim e !tate of running moulds; and if a ſtubble, 


Will dig, on trial by the : ſpade, 1 in the fame manner. It under 
: turnips, 


curnips, you may perceive, by walking through them, that it 


will bear their being fed off. This foil will pay well for 
manuring, but will anfwer very well i in 4 4 good courſe of ma- 
nagement, without any. : i 
The wet, cold, ſpringy gravel is a very bad foil; it is 
known, in winter, by the wetneſs of it; and in ipring, by its 
binding with haſty ſhowers : It never breaks up in a crumbly 


ſtate, nor ſhews any mellowneſs under the ſpade. Hollow 
drains greatly correct its ill qualities, but it requires a prodi- 


"he 


gious quantity of manure to fertilize it. | 
Some gravels are ſo ſhirp and burning, that they produce 


nothing except 1n wet ſummers ; but ſuch are known at any 


ſeaſon of the year. 


Sands are as various as gravels, and are all eaſily diſcover- 


able in their natures: The red black ſand is, | believe, as pro- 


fitable a ſoil as any in the world: It has, at all ſeafons, a dry 
ſoundneſs, and at the ſame time a moiſture without wetneſs, 


which ſecures crops even in dry ſummers. T he ſpade is ſuf- 
ficient to try it, at any ſeaſon of the year. 5 


The light ſandy loam 1s, likewiſe, an admirable ſoil; it 


will bear ploughing, like the preceeding, all winter long, and 
appears quite ſound and mellow when tried with the ſpade. 
It it lies under a winter fallow, the beſt way to judge of its 


richneſs, is to remark the ſize of the furrows, and the degree 


of adheſion in the ſoil. In clay foils, the great excellency 
is the reſembling ſand in many circumſtances z and the fandy 
ones, the ſimilarity of clay. Thus ſtiff land, being dry and 
crumbly, is a great perfection; and [1gat land, being ſtiff 
and adheſive, is an equally good ſign. 


When therefore the firmer views a light ſandy loam, whoſe 


found aryneſs 1 is acknowledged, he may preſume the ſoil is 


rich, in proportion to its (tiffneſs : If it falls flit in powder, 


and has no adheſion, it is much to be ſuſpected that it is a 


mere ſand, A dry ſound land, that is pretty ſtiff, is always 
p29d,—— However, ſuch land being ſeldom without a 
crop 


| 
b 
4 
t 
b 
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crop of turnips, the ſize of them (if they are not manured, 
which 1s very eaſily ſeen) will a, in | many caſes, the rich. 
neſs of the land. 
Ihe mere ſandy ſoil, that has ſcarce any adheſion, is a0 

Ely known : Upon this land it is of importance to view the 
crop, or crops. Dryneſs being the great characteriſtic of that 
foil, a wet ſeaſon ever proves the beſt of all manures ſo if: 
poor crop is found upon ſuch land, in a wet year, there is; 

ſtrong preſumption tha. the ſoil is naught, at leaſt, in its pre. 
{ent ſtate: And if the tenant is to be at the expence of marling, 
chalking, clay, or any other extraordinary e the ex · 
pence muſt be conſidered in the rent. 

A general rule with all ſandy foils is, that, if dry, the ſlit 
leſt i is the beſt; — the black moiſt ſand, which excceb 
them = 

The white chalky foil i is, in 3 of a cold, wet, ſpewy 

nature (as the farmers term it); will not bear ploughing in 
winter, unleſs the weather is very dry or froſty ; runs excel: 
ſively to mortar with a heavy ſhower, when in a pulveriſed 
Nate. It is a cold hungry ſoil, of little profit, except with 
very peculiar management; and alen beſt, if tolerably dry, 


laid down to ſainfoine. 
The moory ſoils, in a ſtate of cultivation, are too inconſider 


able to mention particularly. 

I am ſenſible there are a multitude of other ſorts of land 
ſeemingly diſtinct from theſe, which are here unnoticed ; but 
it ſhould be remembered that the ſeveral kinds of land, like 
the ſhades of colours, blend into each other, till all diſtinction 
is loſt, Thus many foils are found partaking of both clay and 
loam, in ſo equal a manner, that it is difficult to aſſign it to 
either. We ſee the ſame thing between gravel and loam, 
chalk and clay, Ge. c.; and beſides theſe confuſions of 
diſtinction, each ſort of ſoil varies inhnitely, and every quality 
in each ſoil the ſame. An attempt to characteriſe each vari- 


ation, as well as each ſoil, would be an endleſs, and an Imprac- 
ticable 


[gg] : 


ticable work: I have, therefore, purpoſely paſſed by ſeveral 


variations of which I have even had particular experience, 
and ſtuck to the diſtinguiſhing marks alone. It muſt un- 
doubtedly be left to the perſon who views a fi-1d, to determine 


which particular fol] it is neareſt allied to; and what qualities, 
good or bad, are moſt to be diſcovered in it. 

In reſpect to graſs lands, the marks for judgment are dif- 
ferent. Theſe are beſt examined by attending, firſt, to the 
circumſtances in which they are moſt deficient; and then to 


- ſuch as are in their favour. The mcre ſeaſons graſs fields 


are viewed in, the better; though any one is ſufficient for * 
tolerable judgment. 


One evil attending theſe lands 1s, that of being too wet; 


the ſigns of which can never be nuſtaken, or overlooked, in 
any ſeaſon of the year. In winter, it is at once perceived by 


walking on it; at all times of the year, by the herbage which 
generally abounds on it, ſuch as ruſhes, flags, and a great 
quantity of moſs; and alſo by the colour of the graſs, which is 
moſtly blue at the points; ſom<=times of a dirty yellow hue, 


and always coarſe. If the ſoil is the firſt deſcribed ſtiff clay, 
and the ſurface level, the evi! will be very difficult ot cure; 
if of the other ſort of clay or ſtiff loame, draining will have 


great effects. To diſcover the toil, he dite“ thould be ex- 
amined; and if tried here and chere with a ipaic, it will be 
the better. | 

Another evil, to which graſs fields on bete ſoils are Bebe 
is that of being hide- bound and moſty, without any exceſs of 
wet; this is very preceptible in winter, and when fed. If a 
tenant is not allowed to plough ſuch, they wal require a great 
expence in manure. 

Grais fields on gravelly ſoils are, if the gravel IS 3 very 
apt 10 burn (as the farmcrs Cai: it), in dry ſummers; it is a 
fault, in ſuch years; but they give great and ſweet crops, in 


wet ones, provided! it is a gravely loam. An abſolute gravel 


ſhould 
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mould never be under graſs. A farmer ſhould not, however 
regret having a paſture or two of this fort in his farm, being 
of excellent uſe in winter, for feeding ſheep and lambs on with 
turnips, Gc. 
Ihe low meadows, whatever the ſoil, on the banks of 1 rivers 
and brooks, arc in general very good, but often ſubject to the 
terrible misfortune of being overflown in ſummer ; which not 
only ruins crops of hay before they are cut, but carries them 
away perhaps when juſt made. This is a miſchief which Ie. 
ens the value of ſuch lands greatly, and ſhould always be en- 
quired into. Winter floods, if not roo frequent, are benefieial. 
Some farms have the reputation of always rotting ſheep, 
if they are ſituated very low, and have much wet graſs land, 
The report may be very juſt ; but, i believe, it will generally 
be found that this quality is but an attendant of others already 
noted; and that the cure of common werneſs, by thorough 
| draining, will at the ſame time remedy this evil. 
Many graſs fields, on all foils, conſiſt of ſo bad an herbage 
as to be of little value, —Made up of ail torts of weed trum: 
pery, and the worſt and coarſeſt of graſſas; if a landlord will 
not allow ſuch to be ploughed, the farmer ſhould minute the 
rent accordingly This fault is viſible at all ſeatons. 

As to a general poverty of ſoil, of whatever fort, owing to 


bad management, ſuch as perpetual mowing — no manuring | 


— or a general inatteniion ; the degree of ſuch a ſtate will 
always be evident, whether viewed in winter, ſpring, or ſum- 
mer, under hay or fed; but the favourabieneſs, or unfavour- 


5 ableneſs of the ſeaſon, ſhould not be forgot in ſuch a view. 


The vi/ible excellencies of graſs lands are recited in a few 
| words. A good crop of graſs in a wet ſummer is not to de 
relied on; but if it happens to be a dry one, the ſign is by no 
means to be rejected. 

The goodneſs of the herbage f is to be ſeen at all ſeaſons 
even in winter. 
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| Lying dry and ſound, holding a good tie and Morch od - 
with patches of yet deeper green; theſe are, in winter, unde- _ 

ceiving proofs of excellent paſture. If ſituated on a hill, or 
any ſpot that gives ſuſpicion of burning, try it with a ſpade. 

A river that does not overflow, running through a farm, 
is a very favourable circumſtance, as it indicates a great pro- 
bability of all the graſs fields being well watered; that i is, for 
cattle. Paſtures, that have neither a river nor ponds in them, 
are of little worth; the inconveniencies of truſting cattle i in 
ſuch, are too great to be ſuffered, 

There are, in many farms, very refuſe waſte paſtures, never 
5 mown z over run with mole and ant-hills, buſhes, brambles, 
esc. for which very little rent is demand-d. Such are by no 
| means to be ranked in the tenant's chapter of evils, for no 


Px 
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farm would be more profitable than one conſiſting wholly of 
W ſuch. The hills cut up, and mixed with a little lime, dung, 
| aſhes, chalk, or marle, make an admirable compoſt. The 
& buſhes and brambles are eaſily grubbed up, and will pay for 
W the work, Then the ficlds ſhould be examined. If a light 
gravelly or ſandy ſoil, they will pay very well under the 
plough; and if a clay or loam, manure them well, which will 
diſcover what the herbage is. If good, leave them in graſs; 
if bad, convert them into tillage for a few years, under an en- 
gagement (if required) to lay them well down again. Such 
old and forſaken graſs fields are to be reckoned among the 

moſt profitable paſtures. But the rent ſhould not be above 

10 5. an acre. | 
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A Letter to the EnixnBurxGH Soctt Ty, concerning the mes 
 thod of managing OUR Ground : By a Farmer. 1763, 


GENTLEMEN, | 

Have obſerved, with much forietubblon, the proceedings 

of the EDiNBURGH SOCIETY for the improvement of 
our country; it is the duty of every individual to contribute 
his endeavours for promoting an undertaking ſo national 
and fo praiſe worthy, With this view it is, that I beg leave 
to communicate to the SoctETY ſome obſervations on Agri. 
culture, which are the reſult of COTA, | and which ſeen 
of no inconſiderable moment te Scotland. 
My purpoſe is to point out a general and moſt fatal error 
in the ſyſtem of Agriculture, which prevails in Scotland a- 
mong the common Farmers, and to ſuggeſt a plain method 
for correcting this error without any new expence whatever: 
what I ſhall obſerve particularly reſpects the county of Air, 
In which my reſidence is; 3 but it will, I am afraid, be tov 
applicable to many other counties in Scotland | 

The-county of 4ir contains forty-five pariſhes ; of theſe 
_ Pariſhes there may be hfteen, which, of late years, have been 
principally appropriated to the railing of cattle, and kept 
moſtly in grals, ſo that they do not properly fall under the 
alterations propoſed, and will not be counted upon in this 
ichen.e. 

In each of the remaining hires pariſhes there are, on at 
average, 1000 acies of Outheld land; I mean ground that 
has never been manured or otherways improved ; and has, for 


ages paſt, been plo:ghed and cropt with oats for three years 
then ſuffered to reit tor three years, and then ploughed and 
cropt again in the fame courſ-, in a perpetual rotation; 0 
that 500 acres of chat Outſield land in each pariſh is yearlf 


under tillage. 
3 | | | Undea 


oy 
Under the denomination of Outfield, Ido not comprehend 
looded-ground or ground lying contiguous to meadows, or 
zn fides of burns and rivers, commonly termed Holming- 
round, which, by reaſon of its natural fertility, conſiſting 
ff loam, may, without very great detriment, endure an im- 


derfect and ill judged culture; neither do I comprehend, 
ader the denomination of Outficld ground, thoſe grounds, 
vhich, by means of their ſituation, accidentally recgive ma- 


ure from the foil waſhed down by land- floods from the 
heights. There will therefore fall under conſideration (after 


leaving out the fifteen pariſhes before mentioned) of Outfield 


ground, in the county of Air, no leſs than 30, ooo acres. 
I propoſe fir/? to ſhow, that a Farmer in Airſhire is indeed 
a loſer by ploughing this Outfield ground, according to the 
method, univerſally practiſed; or, in other words, that the 
crops, reaped from ſuch grounds, are not fafficient to pay 
ſed, labour and rent. 

To thoſe who reſide in more fertlle countries, or where 
better methods of cultivation are eſtabliſhed, this aſſertion 
may ſeem ſtrange ; but it muſt be obſerved, that, ia the coun- 
ty of Air, the yearly produce from a Scots acre of Outficld | 
(one year with another) will not, at an average, exceed fixteen 
Wincheſter buſhels (or two Englith quarters) of Oats. 

Let me then enquire what thoſe fixteen buſhels of cats 
coſt the Farmer. 8 

To each Scots acre there muſt be 3 for ſeed, ſix 
Wincheſter buſhels (or twelve of our pecks); this brings 
down the yearly produce to ten buſhels: ſome Farmers in- 
deed ſow leſs, eſpecially in the firſt and third year's ploughing, 
butthen the produce is proportionally fm 


naller. 

The ploughing and harrowingeach acre cannot be account- 
ed at leſs than ſix buſhels, or eight ſhillings Sterling. 

The value of the ſtraw, produced fram a-multitude of ſmall 
ſheaves of very ſhort and weak corn, will not be found to exceed 


the expence of gathering, binding, and threſhing; and the value 
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of the Oats, or Out -dightings, will not defray the carriage u 


mill and market of what comes to be diſpoſed of in that Way 

Thus, out of two quar ters, 08] y four buſhels, or eight pecks, 
remain, and this will be found to be more than exhauſtedh; 
the expence of ſhearing, and by the rent payable to the mi 
ter; ſo that, in this view of things, the Farmer gains no. 
thing by this Outfield ground; on the contrary, as it mu 
be remembered, that the graſs of all the Outfizld ground 
under tillage, by this method of culture, is loſt; and, as each 


3 : | ac 
acre of that graſs, taking the whole promiſcuouſly together, = 
cannot be valued at leſs than two ſhillings ſterl. an acre, th ple 
annual loſs on 15,000 acres is no leſs than 1500 l. ſter. 1 
1 1 thall now, in the ſecond place, ſhow that this Outffele DE 
ground might, by the Tenants that poſſeſs them, and wit 2 
the ſame ſtock they have, be fo improved, in the courle of 8e 
a few years, as to e A very conliderable increaſe 0: * 
Stein to the country. hi 
It muſt be allowed, that every Tenant 70 0 ot a ** 
gang of land, that is, one who has work for four horks, FF 
ploughs, and ſown twenty acres yearly of this Outſiel 
ground : whether this proportion be juſt or not in the divi 0 
tion of the whole Outſield ground in the county is not mi- lis 
terial to the preſent diſquiſition: an 
Inſtead of ploughing twenty acres, I would adviſe him to 
plough no more than five acres; let his. ſavings under this _ 
article be conſidered : | | ch 
To 8s. ſterling for each of the 15 acres, Monch be 
dd leſs than ufual, being the expence of plough- 2 855 
ing aud harrowing, is, 93 2 „„ in 
To fix buthels of oats, (or twelve 3 the ſeed th 
he was to have ſown on cach acre of the 15 acres, de 
at 8 d. per peck, 3 2 
10 


To 15 acres of graſs, at 2 5. ſterl. per acre that his 
paſture has increeled, by his ploughing only 


0 
five acres, - - - I I0 


To the expence of reaping 15 acres, at 2 36d; 10 


Total ſo faved, 15 7 6 
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N. B. There is no great difference betwixt the reaping one 


| acre of this thin corn (which is very trouble ſome to gather 
in) and an acre of cropt corn, yet [ have made the Erlen 
lation one fourth lefs. 


It may he objected, ths a Farmer, who has ſervants and 


horſes, ſaves nothing by not employing them; fo that, if he 
has the means of ploughing twenty acres, he ſa ves nothing | 
under thoſe articles by ploughing no more than five acres. 
It is anſwered, that, if he could plough and harrow fifteen 
acres more than he has to do in his own farm, he will be able 
to work to others, to that extent ; or, ſhould he not be em- 
ployed that way, I would not confine horſes and ſervants to 


| that ſingle part of Huſbandry, but recommend any work that ; 


may procure them an equal or greater return; and it will be 
found, on examination, that there is ſcarcely one Tenant in 


Scotland, who may not employ his ſervants and horſes, with 


evident advantage, either in his own work, or in king 
his neighbours or maſter. | 
Thus then the Farmer has a ſaving of 1 5 * 75.6 d. on the 
fifteen acres which he has left untilled. 
This will purchaſe and lay down upon the five acres of 
Outfield ground, to be ploughed in 1763, 1845 buſhels of 
lime, at 2d. per buſhel, or 8 d. per boll, that is, to the 


amount of 368 buſhels, or 92 bolls, per acre. 


If the lime be got for 1 7d. the buſhel, which will be the | 
caſe in moſt of our high grounds, the ſum above will pur- 
chaſe 2460 buſhels of lime, which is 615 5 buſhels, or "v3 
bolls for each acre of the five acres. 

From the five acres, thus limed, a crop may be expected, 


in the year 1763, of 40 buſhels each acre, which makes, for 


the five acres, 25 quarters. or ſhire of Air bolls, out of which 
deduce 10 quarters for ſeed, to be ſown the next year, re- 
mains 15 quarters to the Tenant: this, at the converſion of 


10 8. $0, per quarter, is 8 l. ſterling. 


It 
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11 may tbe objected, that this calculation is high for th 


firſt crop of limed ground; but as, in the following years, by 
the produce will be calculated no higher, it is thought it vil th 
be found a reaſonable medium for the Crops of three year, 10 
It is propoſed, that, in the year 1764, the Farmer hal th 
plough the five acres already mentioned, and five acres mor: 6 
of the twenty, for which he has the following funds : a1 
To profit of the 5 acres, crop 1763 1.8 © 0 tt 
To graſs of 10 acres remaining unplow'd, 5 1 & 14 80 
To ſaved by not plowing theſe io acres, +« 4 o « W 
To ſaved by not cutting down 10 acres, 3 ir 
N h 14 5 0 4 
1 his fa will b and lay down on the ſecond five nt 
acres, 1710 buſhels of lime, at 2 d. per buſhel, which is 341 a 
| buſhels the acre, or, if bought at 1 f per buſhel, this ſun . 
will eee 2280 buſkels, which 1 is 456 buſhels to * laid ir 
on each acre. 0 
N. B. It is to be conſidered, chat the n is to Sk the 0 
beſt of his Outfield ground under this new management th: ri 
firſt two years, ſo as the produce may be as large as he cat 1 
make it, while the funds are at the ſmalleſt, which, as vil 
be ſeen by what follows, is the caſe for the firſt and ſecond 
year of this improvement. 
It is propoſed, that, in the year 296 5, the Farmer {hal 
plough the ten acres already mentioned, and five acres mort « 
of the twenty : for this he has the following funds : 
To the produce of the ten acres, at five Airſhire : 
bolls, or five Engliſh quarters, the acre, after leav. 
ing in the Farmer's hands 15 bolls for his feed, 
there remains 35 bolls, at 10s. 8 d. per ball, 1,18 13 
To the graſs of 5 acres ſtill unplow'dd - 0 10 0 8 
To ſaved by not plowing theſe 5 actes, Ge AG 1 


To ſaved by not being obliged to reap theſe five 
. nn Ee ng 140 
Saved, 21 16 50 


63 J 


161. 13 8. 4 d. ſterling for the whole of the five acres, and 
there will afterwards remain in the Tenant's hands 5l.2 3. 


A and a little dung, or other manure, for the pooreſt parts of 


in laying down ground with graſs-ſeeds ; and, ſhould any 
part appear to fail, a little ſuperficial manure, which, before 


new improvements, will ring the pooreſt parts of theſe five 
| acres equal with the reſt, 


in hand, and the farmer has for improvement, the produce 
of fifteen acres, at five bolls the acre, which is 75 bolls, out 
of which deduce, for the next year's feed, 1 5 bolls, there 
remains 60 bolls at 10 8. 8 d. per boll, is, l. 32 0 0 
To this muſt be added 40 8. ſterling, ſaved to the 
Farmer in work, by his not ploughing the firſt 
five acres, which is cut in hay, - : 32 8 8 


Out of this is to be deduaed 50 8. . ſterling for each 
acre of the ſecond ſive acres brought under 
improvement, ſo as the Farmer may be able 
to give it ſome new manure, and lay it down 


6 d. ſterling, which ſhould be employed in buying graſs-ſeeds 


This ſum of 21 J. 10 8. with the produce of the 
Srit five acres, that was ſown with graſs ſeeds 


laſt year, and may be ſuppoſed to yield 30 55 


ſterlipg per e as bay, is, - 7 10 © 


The 


This ſum will buy, and lay dowa upon the ground 400 
buſhels of lime for each acre of the five that is to be limed 
this year, being 31. 68.8 d. ſterling, at 2 d. per buſhel, or 


the firſt five acres limed, which ſhould be laid down i into 
graſs this year; and it may be left to the Farmer to make 
what part he pleaſes a barley or oat crop, as either does well 


this time, can be ſpared by the increaſe of ſtraw from the 


The laſt five of the twenty acres come now to be taken : 


1 


Saved 34 


vith graſs ſced, „ . -_ 2-26 


Saved by the Tenanyat the end of the crop 1766, e 


43 


The increaſe of ſtraw that muſt ariſe from the crop of the 
new improven ground will anſwer the expence of cuttiny 
down and threſhing, and foggage of the hay held will . 
for cutting and making of the hay 
In this year 1767, the Farmer is to begin with bis Other 
twenty acres of Outfield land, which, for theſe four year, 
muſt have been lying in graſs, ſo that his paſture has ben 
no ways decreaſed, and thoſe remaining twenty acres mul 
1 be as ſit or fitter for improvement than ever he had them. 
The ballance i in the Farmer's Ou, crop 1766, 

& EE . 5 . Zh 29 © 0 


© Deduce for ſeed, for ten acres of the Get twenty 


acres Rl in grain, ten bolls, at 1043.36 5 6 $ 


\ 


Alſo to be deduced five bolls for (red f for the "Y 1 
five acres of the ſecond twenty, at 108. Bd, 2 13 4 


23 13 4 


3 3 7 3 21 0: © 
Alſo deduce 2 8. per acre for the graſs of the 

five acres, that the 'Tenant was ſhort in his | 
Pony, by his old method, wp +" ©-:20-0 


—— 
* 


20 10 0 
This 201. 10. FR VER will buy 2460 buſhels of lime, or 


; 61 5 bolls, which being laid out on the firſt five acres of the 
ſecond twenty acres, it will produce, as before, five bolls the 
acre, which comes to 25 bolls, N 
The ten acres of the firſt twenty being os iv grain is 50 
bolls, e 
II all 55 bolls, at 10s. 34. | 40 0 0 
The hay of the firſt and ſecond laid down gre I 
acres, is ten acres, at 30 s. ſterling the acre, 15 0 0 


—— —üU 


5 0 0 


To be deduced for graſs ſeeds for the third five 


acres of the firſt twenty acres, at 20s. per acre, 5 © 0 


Of crop 1767 there remains in the Tenant's 
hands, $ 1 892 = : 50 0 0 


In 


697 


In the year 1768, the Tenant is to continue and greutliy 
increaſe his improvement, by limeing ten acres more of the 
ſecond twenty acres, as he has in his hands 50 l. ſter. out 
of which dedace ten bolls for ſeed for theſe ten acres, and 
ve bolls for ſeed for the laſt five acres of the firſt twenty 
acres ; alſo five bolls for the firſt five acres of the ſecond 
twenty, all to be ploughed this year, in all a bolls, 
10 l. 138. 4 d. Remains „„ 9 OY 
Deduce for graſs ſeeds, for laying down tbe laſt 

ive acres of the firſt tweaty acres this e i Re 


— a—_ 


. Mae 34 6 8 

And, as an alivwance for the Tenant's wanting fifteen 
acres of paſture, according to the old method, he is allowed 
to paſture the firſt five acres laid down with graſs ſeeds. 

The foreſaid 34 l. 6 s. 8 d. ſterling will buy 4120 buſhels 
of lime, or 1030 bolls, to be laid on the ten acres to be im- 
proved this year, at the rate of 103 bolls per acre; and the 
produce of twenty acres of grain this year, at five bolls the 
acre is 100 bolls, wank, at 10 8. 8 d. per boll, 


DES, 8 . . 1. 53 6 2 
To which add the produce of hs ſecond and p 8 
third five acres of hay, pa „ - 15 MY 


Tha will remain in the Tenant's hand, for crop FE 
1768 F . 6 6 8 


" This ſum will enable the Tenant, in the 2 1708 not 
only to take in the remaining five acres of the forty, but to 
enrich any parts of the whole acres of the forty that he ſees 
may need it, and the increaſe of his manure will be a great 
addition to the keeping of theſe lands in good order, and he 
will have it in his power either to incloſe and divide theſe 
lands into incloſures, or pay his maſter for ſo doing; and 
when the lands are ſo improved, if the Tenant will only 
Plough. one third yearly, | fo as two thirds may be always in 
2 graſs 


* 451 ha 
* 


e. a » - . & * 4 = plats ce: 
Et _—_ rn 4 0 
4 * „ apr te | IE * 
2 re * 1 1 2 .. * p - P 


| graſs, and never broke up and ploughed, without being fix 
years in graſs, it will not be in his power to hurt the im. 


1 6 3 


provements made : on the contrary, the lands will grow 
_ richer, though they receive no new manure ; bur, as he will i * 
ſoon ſee the advantage of makin g them richer, and being able the 
to do it, there is no doubt, but that he will put them into Cal 
the beſt order in his power; and, at the moſt moderate cal. iey 
culation, we may ſuppoſe always one third of the lands ſo bay 
Improved may be ploughed yearly, and will produce art leaf 22 
five Engliſh quarters each acre; fo that, if all the Farmers in il * 2 
the county were to follow this plan propoſed, in the year a 
1768, the whole Outfield land would be improven, which is | 
at leaſt 30,000 acres of land, one third of which being th 
10,000 acres mult produce 50,000 bolls of victual yearly, gel 
that the Tenants can carry to market more than they did ry 
before, which, at 10 8. 8d. ſter, amounts to l. 26,666 13 4 ; 
Beſides, there is 20,000 acres of ſown graſs * 
in the County, more than ever was be- 4 
fore, which, ata reaſonable value, may in! 
be valued at 5 s. ſterling each acre; and Dy 
deducing 25s. peracre, the old price of the 10 
Outſield land graſs for the 15, 00 acres, to 
that lay in graſs yearly, there remains 3500 0 0 ba 
Which makes an additional income to the ————— ** 
County, the year 1769, kl.. 1. 30,166 13 4 0 
N 8 5 WI 

If any thing fall ſhort of the plan and calculation, it will be 
the produce of the firſt ten acres improved, when the land: to 
may be poor in their nature, and when the funds are ſmalleſt: he 
but when a maſter is ſatisfied with the uprightneſs of his te. be 
nant's defigns, he will ſurely not ſcruple to advance him a li. 
tle money, for two or three years, eſpecially as he has next io Ja 


a certainty of his being repaid, and the lands made better. 
The improvements will likewiſe anſwer to better pur pole 


if the lands be ineloſed and divided; this alſo the maſter ſhould 
encourage 


E ing. 3 
encourage and promote as early as he can, and 1 not take too 
high intereſt for what he lays out, | 

If this improvement of the country took | many years to 
make it effectual, I ſhould deſpair of the execution z but, as 
the ſcheme is plain, and may be underſtood by the meaneſt 
capacity, and the whole may be executed in the ſpace of ſix or ; 
ſeven years; and, as much depends on the Jandlords to pre- 
vent the tenants from going on in their erroneous method, and 
to encourage them in carrying on the new plan (if it is ap- 
proved of by men of judgment and ſkill in Agriculture) we 
may ſoon hope to ſee it brought into execution. 
I could point out many other advantages that would attend 


this reſormation in the labouring of land, bu. will only ſug- 
geſt one thing, that, from experience, I know might be made a 
effectual, and keep a very conſiderable ſum 1 in the country, 
that annually goes out of it, 

What I mean is this; as the W-ſt of Scotland yearly brings | 
from England, Ireland, and other places, great quanuties of 
cheeſe and butter, the increaſe of paſture by ſoun grats wouid 
infallibly augment the produce of thole two articles. 

It would ſurpriſe the 1ociety to know, to what ex.ent thoſe 
| commodities are brought in upon us : nothing 18 wanting to 
ſtop it, but io raiſe abundance of grais for milk cows. What 
has been formerty propoſcd will lead the teuamis cHectually 
into ſuch methods; aud, by recent experience, we uad, that 
we can make butter aud Cneeic as good 10 Scotland as any 

where, 10 that nothing but Our negugence BUYS us. 
| It what has been luggelted in inis letter may prove uſeful 
to my country, it will give great picaſure to one who is moſt 
heartily an improver, and who thinks hi.ufelf honoured in 
bearing the name of 


Airſhire, 8 pk A FARMER, 
January, 1763 . | | : | 
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A R T ICL E vill. 
th 
Of curing parry voarſe Meadows, and cultivating Cg 01 
0 Foed fer Cattle: In a letter from a Clergyman. 
Muſeum Ruſticum. Vol. I. Num. VI. fre 


LVR happy in obeying your commands, I ſhall forth 
| with inform you what methods I purſued to make the 
meadow at the back of my houſe fo good as it is. You wel 
remember, that, when you thought me worthy of ſupplying 
the place of the late incumbent of this rectory, this meadoy 
was wet, poachy, over-run with ruſhes and flags, and the li- 
tle graſs that grew on it was coarſe and rank. 
lo at firſt ignorantly enough imagined it was owing to fome 
deficiency ip the ſoil ; yet being ſomewhat doubtful, in th 
middle of the ſummer, when the ſeaſon was dry, I cauſed} 
deep trench to be dug in the meadow, and, on examining 
the ſoil, found the Jabourers threw out a rich black earth 
and that it had a ſufficient depth. _ 
| This encouraged me to proceed. I immediately had ley 
drains cut all over the land at proper diſtances, to carry off the 
ſuperfluous water: my next work was, to cauſe all the ruſhes 
and flags.to br mowed as cloſe as poſſible to the ground, and 
the whole meadow covered with coal- aſhes. 

This had not the deſired effect; for the ſucceeding ſpring 
the meadow was again almoſt covered with flags and ruſhe, 
I was now determined to plow it, which I did the latter end 
of the ſummer. Still thinking that the earth was not ſtirred 
to a ſufficient depth, I hired ſeveral ſtout labourers, and agree 

with them to dig it for me, twb ſpit deep at leaſt, for three 
pence a rood': they did me juſtice in their work; for when i 
was finiſhed, the whole had the appearance of a 6 well-kept 
garden. This digging was performed — in the ſprinz, 
after the froſts ere gone 1 


Being 


teh: 1 


Being unwilling to let land, on which I had laid outſo much 
money, lie idle, I cauſed the whole of it to be planted with 
the largeſt kind of cabbages . I allowed each of che plants 
2 ſpace of four feet to extend its roots. 

At firſt the plants ſeemed ſcattered, and at a great diſtance | 
from each other; but they ſoon began to thrive apace, I took 
great Care that the intervals were kept quite clear of weeds 
by frequent hoeing 3 and twice in the ſummer I cauſed them 
to be ſtirred with the ſpade : this had a ſurpriſing effect, and 
the plants grew to a wonderful 6ze and weight, the land ſeem- | 
ing entirely covered by them, _ 

When my crop of cabbages was come to perfection, Icauſ- 
ed ſome of them to be boiled ſor my family uſe, and with great 
ſatisfaction found they were much ſweeter than any I ever had 
from my kitchen-garden : this I attributed, and perhaps not 
without reaſon, to the land not being dunged. bp 

Being at a loſs what to do with my crop, which Was 150 
ſaleable in my neighbourhood, I came to a reſoldtion of giv- 
ing them to my cows, which fed on them pfentifully, and 
greatly encreaſed in the quantity of milk they gave; but the 
milk had a diſagreeable taſte, as well as the butter which Was 
made from the cream of it; but for this I ſoon found A- re- 
medy by uſing Hale's method of ventilating i It. 5 5 

I afterwards, with ſome of theſe ſame cabbages, brought 
four large hogs ſo forward in fleſh, that fix buſhels of barley - 


(7 


ing meal made them all completely fat and fit for the pickling- tub; 
” | and they turned out moſt excellent pork, without any bye · taſte; 
en 


I muſt however notice, that I was at firſt obliged to cauſe the 3 
cabbages to be boiled for the hogs, to induce them to eat hear- 
ty; but they were ſoon by degrees brought to reliſh them raw. 
My poultry were extremely fond, both of boiled and raw cab- 
bages; and my draught-horſes, when it was cut ſmall reliſned 
; it 

. Carrots may alſo with great advantage be cultivated in the 


felds, and are extraordinary good food for horſes, cows, oxen, ſheep, 
hogs, or poultry, which thrive on them amazingly, 


98-1] 
it much when mixed with oats, and ſeemed rather to thrice 
from the change of food; they alſo eat much leſs hay than uſu: 
Ts J was not at all diſpleaſed with my experiment, and hate 

every year ſince cauſed a piece of meadow to be dug and plant 
ed with cabbages for the above purpoſe. _ + - 

In the ſpring, I cauſed all the ſtalks to be pulled up, and the 
land ſtrewed over with the ſweepings of my loft, and the boi 
toms of my hay ſtacks, adding ſome ſeed of the ſweet white 
flowered, or honey-ſuckle trefoil * ; I then ordered my work: 

men to fill up the drains with witch-elm faggots : over them 
were laid ſome large ſtones, and the whole covered with look: 
earth, ſown with hay ſeed like the reſt of the meadows: by thi 
means I loſt no ground, and the whole field took the appear. 
ance it had when you faw it, and bears as good crops of 2 
ſweet hay as any in the pariſh, I Oe 

It is now five years ſince J laid it down again in graſs, and ther 

has nor in that time been the leaſt appearance of either ruſh 
- flag. By the experiment Ihave related to you I gained two piccs 
of knowledge; I firſt diſcovered new uſes for cabbages, and 
laſtly, hit on a method of meliorating and cutting a rank mes. 
„ 8 3 „ 

As to uſing cabbages for feeding cattle, &c. it may not per 
haps be looked upon as any very valuable acquiſition in hf 
bandry, though | have found advantage from it; yet the a 
. rank meadows is certainly worthy our attention, as there 
are in England many thoufand acres of coarſe meadow land 
let under five (billings per annum each, which, prepared inthe 
manner I have deſcribed, would be worth at leaſt forty ſhilling 
an acre, perhaps twice as much, if near a great town or city. 
| 5 ART: 


Mr Miller with very good reaſon, greatly recommends the honeſ 
ſuckle trefoil to our notice, as worthy ef being particularly cultivated: 
he objierves, that it is common in moſt of our paſtures ; but no bod 

has thought it worth while to ſave its ſeed. In the Netherlands tit 

_ peaſants have induſtriouſiy gathered it, and now ſow a great number ol 
acres annually ſolely with a view of ſupplying the Engliſh markets wit 
it. This is no inconſiderable object, for, when there is a good go 

and fived from the ſpring growth, the iced produced from one acre Wl 
be worth twelve pounds. | 


V 
ARTICLE. X. 


- 67 the great benefit of Salt Marſhes, for Horſes, and Cattle ; 
and of ſubſtituting Salt itſelf, in their lead. 
| Muſeum Ruſticum. Vol. I. Num, XIX. 


ant- 


the 
hot- 


lte. 


ter, and get fleſh and fat ſooner, in falt marſhes, than in 


rk: ber, ever to have heard any good reaſon aſſigned for it. 
em Some will tell you that the air of the ſea whets their appe- 
vole tites 3 that the paſture is rich and nouriſhing z and that the 


this 
Cars 
f 3 


to the health of herbaceous animals, than ſuch as grow on 
upland paſtures, whether natural or artificial. 


hen 
hot 


eces 


theſe marſhes, to the ſaline particles“ with which the earth, 
as well as its produce, is, when near the ſea, ſtrongly i im- 
and falt z but of this I have made no experiment, therefore men- 
New tion it only as a probable conj.Cture ; for as they ſall ſoon af- 
ter they are exhaled from the ſea, without paſſing through the 
per: 
hul- 


cu- 


not this be the caſe? | 

But to return to my firſt ſubj- &: : T am fully of opinion, 
that the ſaline particles only, with which the graſs is impreg- 
nated in the above mentioned marſhes, cauſe cattle to thrive 
in them in the manner they are known to do. Theſe ſalts 
purge away the foul humours which the beaſts have contrac- 


here 
land 
the 
ings 
cih 
Tt 


one} 
red: 
boch 
s the 
per f 
with 


which means they are better Ain to be nouriſhed by the 
aliment they receive. 


WY 


be owing to the ſalts making them drowtliy ; tit is an obſervati- 
en of graziers, that when cattle drink plenifully they thrive apace. 


\ 


] T has Tk obſerved, that horſes * black cattle, chitve bet- 


freſh water meadows or upland paſtures ; yet I do not remem- | 


herbs produced by the lands near the fea are more conducive 
But may we not rather attribute the thriving of cattle c on 


pregnated? Perhaps even the dews have their portion of 


ſecretions neceſſary to ſeparate their ſaline parts, why ſhould 


ted, either by idleneſ-, or by being orer heated in labour; by 


| 
| 
: 
4 
| 


5 Perhaps the thriving condition of cattle on ſalt marſhes may 


L 8% J 


It may, perhaps, be objected, that if the graſs of the 
marſhes is apt to purge cattle, this very purging, by being 
1 continued, will be a means of preventing their growing 

fat. To this I anſwer, that the cattle take with their food 
| every day nearly the fame quantity of theſe purgative parti. 
cles; but that the quantity of ſalt, which at their being firſ 
put into the marſh will have that effect, will ceaſe producin 
it when they are, by cuſtom, habituated to take a daily por. 
tion of it: this muſt be allowed, as we all know that a fey 
grains of rhubarb will operate as a eathartic to a perſon tha 
is not accuſtomed to take it; yet it is as well known, that 

man may take many grains daily, if he uſes himſelf to it 
without its being ſenſibly purgative to him. | 
It is not convenient to every one to fend their cattle to1 
: falt marſh : would it not, therefore, be happy, if we could 
| ſubſtitute a method that would nearly anſwer the ſame pur 
poſe ? I do not think this impoſſible : perhaps, if common 


ſea - ſalt * was to be laid in the fields for the horſes to lick x 


oſten as they pleaſed, they would thrive much better: Wer 
I to fay I know it would have that effect, it would be 1 no po 
ſumption. | | 
Cattle are naturally fond of falt, and if left at their liberty, 
will take no more of it than what does them good. With 
this help, our freſh water meadows, and upland natural and 
artificial paſtures, would yield us a greater profit, and of 


courſe be worth more both to the land-owner and farmer. 


Some will not allow a thing to have merit, unleſs it is ſup- 
ported by what they call a proper authority; and they do not 
allow the experiments of a particular perſon to be ſufficient. 
To ſatisfy ſuch 1 can aſſure you, that in the inland parts of 


Switzerland 


*This method. of laying ſalt in the way of cattle may be, per 
haps, to advantage practiſed ; it carries with it an appearance of 
Treaſon : we would therefore reconmend it to the lovers of nature 


and agriculture, to make repeated and diligent experiments, and 
let us know the reſult of their obſervations. 


TT B31: 


| switzerland, when their horſes and cattle have endured 

5 the hardſhips of a long and ſevere winter, they turn them in 

4 ſpring looſe into the mountains, laying ſalt here and there 

" | upon the rocks, for them to reſort to when they pleaſe ; and 

y of this they are ſo fond, that when the farmers want to catch 

2 their horſes, they take ſome ſalt in their hats, as we do oats 

1 in a ſieve, to allure them. 

* Experience has long convinced them, that the ſalt thus 
5 laid in their way anſwers every good purpoſe: Their cattle 


are more healthy in general than ours are in England; z and 
almoſt to this alone do they attribute it. 
In the provinces of Munſter and Connaught, i in \ Ireland, 
they very frequently lay falt on flates, for the benefit of their 
E horſes when at graſs ; This, they find, does the cattle great 
F ſervice; and in this we ſhould imitate them, and not be too 
proud to learn of them, becauſe in Ireland agriculture 1 is not 
in fo flouriſhing a ſtate as in England. 
Some few farmers have (to do them juſtice) practiled this 
method in our own country; but contenting themſelves with _ 
ke profit reſulting from it, they have not propagated the 
knowledge of the many advantages they are ſenſible may be 
derived from this practice, of giving ſalt to cattle. 

The farriers and horſe-jockeys know well the uſe of ſalt; 
they mix it often in their medicines, and find, by experience, 
| that nothing proves ſo powerful a {tomachic to Horfes, : as a 

little ſalt thrown into their oats. | 

If the hints I have given are > of ſervice, it will give 1 me 
great pleaſure : but I muſt farther obſerve, that the uſe pf 
falt is very proper when cattle are turned into clover, lu- 
eerne, or cole-ſeed, to feed: it is well known, that, on theſe 
: | occaſions, they are very apt, unleſs great care is taken, to be 
ſurfeited; the ſalt would prevent this accident, and thereby 


greatly accelerate the fattening of the ende, and make it 
much ſafer-to the ne. 2x 


ART 
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| 
| | Wall-F lower propoſed to be 8 as a Winter feed for 2 
ll In a letter to the Pu bLisHEA. 25 
Jl! A proper proviſion of winter food ſor cattle and ſheep i 
- A now very juſtly confidered as one of the moſt im. 
portant objects of a farmer's concern. The culture of turniy 
is, in many parts of Scotland, already well known; and, iti 
to be hoped, will every day become more general, for the ſake 
of boch cattle and ſheep. Horſes are by ſome farmers already 
ſucceſsfully fed by patatoes, which every farmer ſows in ſony 
proportion, but ſhould be extended to a greater degree; an! 
| cabbages are creeping in; though, as yet, but little cultivate! 
by actual ſarmers ; few of whom have yet attempted them, f. 
far as I have had opportunity to obſerve, probably owingt 
their ignorance of the method of cultivating them. Some of 
my neighbours have expreſſed their willingneſs to try them, 
if they had proper directions: And we all expect from your 
collection to get proper directions, not only for them, bu like 
wiſe the beſt methods of raiſing turnips and potatoes. 
I am induced to write you, in conſequence of your Invitation 
to farmers, to be your correſpondents, both for communicat 
ing our own obſervations, and for aſking advice when we neet 
it: And to mention a thing that is worthy being tried as 1 
winter feed for ſheep, though it has never been noticed, 6 


far as ever I heard, but on the occaſion I. am going tt to inform 
your readers of. 


I was informed by a gentleman” 8 gardener, a very ſenſibt 
intelligent man, that a parcel of ſheep having, in the time of 4 
ſevere ſtorm of ſnow, broke into his garden, they went through 
the greateſt part of the garden, paſſing- by his plots of. cab 
mn | bag 5, kail, and other things, which it was molt likely would 


attract them, without harming them, but in a ſmall debe 
N til 


gs 1]. 
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all they eame to a flower border, in which was a good many 
plants of different kinds of dt ck Gilly-flowers : theſe they fell 


ey, upon, and eat them down to the ground. Now, as the Stock 
Gilly-flower is a ſpecies of the Wall. flower; and is a peren- 
nial plant, pretty hardy, fo. 8 ſtand during the winter, and 

P is may be very eaſily propagated, the thing is worth a fair ex- 

in. periment; and ſome of the Gentlemen Farmers, who you ob- 

nin eve are the proper perſons to make experiments, ſhould cer- 

iy ninly be at ſome pains to diſcover, whether this plant may 

(ale not prove a good feed for ſheep, and thereby encreaſe the ſtore 

ea W of winter feeding for them OS” 

i I ſhall not take up more of your time at preſent, but to wiſh 

.n all ſucceſs to your project, which is very agreable to all our 

d neighbourhood, and is expected will prove of great benefit to 

„0 Agriculture. Moſt of us have engaged to take yeur book, and 

oo i when we can find any thing worth communicating, bave 

«of engaged to do it; to which you may give a place in it, as 

em a 722 find it deſerves ; and I leave this letter to your diſcretion. 

you L am, Gentlemen, ps” . 

ike. V friend and Wellwiſher. „ 

Lanarkſhire, FL FER NM. 

| November 172. 
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Of the Conditions of Tacks—Making Fences — How to preven 
the Livercrook in Calves—The marks if a good Bull: 


In a letter to the PUBLISHERS. 


A* you defire Farmers to be your correſpondents, altho 
illiterate, and promiſe to dreſs their writings in a be 
ter ſtile, this encourages me to fend you my thoughts on the 
ſollowing ſubjects; which, but for your promiſe, I new 
would have thought of; as it takes a great deal more leart 
ing to be a writer than a Farmer. 


As the benefit of incloſing is univerſally ncknowledgd 
both on the part of the landlord and the tenant, a due regard 
| ſhould always be had to it in ſettling the terms of a leaſe 
And I think, with reſpect to this article, a tenant, to enable 
him to incloſe his farm, if proper for incloſing, ſhould har 
a leaſe of three nineteen or fifty-ſeven years, and the half d 
the expence of the fences repaid by the landlord ; or two nine 
teen or thirty-eight years, and two thirds of the expence of 
the fences paid by the landlord 3 or twenty-five years, and the 
whole expence : And fo, by giving the tenant the expence d 
the fences or part of it, he is induced to put and keep them 


in good order: and the landlord would be a great profiterhy 
having the grounds ready incloſed and lencible at the end of 
the leaſe. 
'The reſtrictions in leaks ſhould be very few, FE theſe onh 
to take effect, within a few years of the end of the leaſe ; ſuch 
as leaving a certain quantity of ground in graſs, and a certain 
quantity in fallow; ſowing only a certain quantity of wheat, 
and that only after fallowing and gunging; taking only a few 
crops after liming, and the like: For, as on the one hand, i 
may often prove a very conſiderable loſs to the tenant not u 
have liberty 16 turn his ground ro any purpoſe that may proie 
moſt advantageous to him, during his leaſe ; ; bo, on the other 
hand, 


bad, it is equally unjuſt that a tenant ſhould have liberty, 1 


ie end of his leaſe, to undo all the improvements he has made 
ven curing the currency of it. When a tenant is to enter upon a 
7 Farm, that has undergone this misfortune, a conſideration thould 
Ive had of it in the rent, and he ought to have ſome deduction 
cor the firſt four or five years of the leaſe; as a tenant otten 
; Hoſes fo much on a farm thus run out, as diſables him from 
: improving for ſeveral years io come, if not altogether. 

a When a Farm conſiſts of infield and outfield, the tenant 
= ſhould begin with incloſing his infield, and lay it in grats; by 
this means he will get the full benefit of his infield, while he 

can turn his whole attention, ſtrength, and dung of the Farm 
acl towards bringing in and improving his outfield, which, with 


" proper V will thus oon become in as tilth as 
eale, 


bis other fields. 

nabl | If the tenant is to incloſe with hedge and ditch, the method 
hare 5 I would recommend is this ; in the line, where the fence is to 
alf of : be made, take a ridge of ten or twelve foot breadth ; Fallow 
5 and dung that ridge for a year; and, if lime alſo can be had, 
let it belimed: Throw the one half of the breadth of this 
prepared earth upon the other half, which will make a proper 


bed for the thorns to ſpread their roots backward as well as 


tho 
| bet. 


Carne 


nine⸗ 
ce of 
d the 


ce ol 


them : downward : When the thorns are laid, throw the ſhoolings 
er by above them, and then proceed to caſt out the ditch, which 
ad d ſhould be five or fix foot wide, three foot of perpendicular 


depth, and one foot wide at bottom ; and the earth banked up 
above the thorns with a gentle flope, parallel to the flope of 
he ditch ; and thus a very little height of dry hedging, or 
aailing on the top, will make an immediate fence. Another 
hea, Wy advantage of a large ditch and bank is, that they become in 
a few z two or three years ſooner a fence, as cattle are afraid to take a 
ad, i 3 leap againſt the thorns, which, by the above management, 

10t h will foon make a figure; whereas, when they are planted on 
prone 


level ground, the cattle are not afraid to bruſh through them. 
other The 


only 
ſuch 


retail 


[ 86 J | 
The expence of preparing the earth, in the manner preſeribel 
for the reception of the thorns, will be more than compenſate 


| by their quick growth, and ein ſeveral years ſooner a 
effectual fence. Fo 


| R 


* Another good way of fencing, if the land is in graſs, eſpeci 
ally old prafs, is, to build a feal-dike, at a little diſtance fron 
the ditch, fix quarters high, which will ſupport the looſe ear 
thrown out of the ditch, and makes an immediate fence a 
both ſides, that will laſt till the thorns are grown up. The 


expence of the plain ditch is about eight. pence, and the othe 
ten or eleven- pence per rood of fix ells. | 
I would recon mend, not to uſe ſpades or other iron took 
for weeding the young hedges, as they are ready to bicak the 
bark of the young thorns; they alſo waſte the earth from ihei 
roots, and leaves them bare, beſides lilling up the uitch by th 
falling earth. 
1 ſhould ſtop here till I 1 if what I ive ſais is accepts 
of, as likely to be of ule ; but! mal anſwer a little to two a | 
your queſtions. | | 
Among the diſeaſes of cattle, one is callled the Td 
which attacks and kills calves of about ten days old. This i 
| occaſioned by too long faſting, and giving them cold milk 
No, if they were fed with milk warn. from the cow, at leaf 


in leſs than an hour after milking, and kept lying dry, not 
one in fifty would catch the diſeaſe. 


Your 21ſt queſtion concerning cattle is, What are the mark 
of a good bull? I ſhall begin with the head, which ſhould be le 
ſmall, eſpecially at the mouth ; full eyes; long ſmall hom i © 
ſtanding rather high ; a long ſmall neck, wide breaſt, round 
barrel; ſtreight back; wide neck; ſhort legs; ; ſmall boned in 
proportion to his bulk; a thin ſoft ſkin; and the colour 
bright red with lome white ſpots. Till I fee if this is of anf 
uſc, | reſt, TS £02 
_ Eiſt-Lothian, Tour humble ſervant, W. 

Nov. 6. 1772, N 185 
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ide ARTICLE XII. 

7 ws PS HA, EE ae rp od ee 
* | Of the evil of ſetting ſmail Bitts of Ground to N radeſmen. 8 
| (In a Letter to the Pu BLIsRERS. )) 
fron 8 the improvement of Agriculture is the ſureſt means 


earth of improving the country, your propoſal of publiſhing 
e Ma periodical work for that purpoſe, has, I dare ſay, met with 
The BB general approbation from every lover of it. You have very 


other properly obſerved, that in all improvements gentlemen of for- 
tune ſhould take the lead, and ſhould be at ſome pains to en- 
courage and ſupport their tenants, whereby they would be 
brought to enter into their views of improvement with ſpirit 
and activity; and would gentlemen think a little more on 
| this ſubject than they do, they could not fail to perceive that h 
it would be much for their own intereſt as well as the good of 

4 the community. However backward common farmers in gene- 

ral may be to enter upon new things, yet there are to be found 
among them many that would prove good farmers, if they had 

proper ſupport and encouragement. Perſons of good cha- 
@ rater, and of a competent meaſure of education and common 
ſenſe, with a ſtock calculated for their undertaking, ſhould be 
bought out and preferred; And the farms ſhould be fo regu- 
W lated, with reſpe ct to quantity and quality, as to afford a ſut- | 
E ficient employment for eight, ten, or twelve horſes every day 
in the year: Gentlemen ſhould deſcend a little from their af- 
| fected greatneſs, and enter into greater ſamiliarities with their 
enants, whereby they would be better able to judge, who 
Vas proper to be preferred to vacant farms, and who among 
1 them deſerved countenance and encouragement, Whereas, 
r preſent, the man that offers the higheſt rent is ſure to be 
W Preferred, whatever his character may be, eicher as a man or 
. To luch gentlemen I would recommend what you have 
Lil in your introduction, both on the riſe of rents and the 
8 | length 
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length of tacks : if they would conſider theſe things, without 
being blinded with the views of immediate intereſt, their con. 
duct in theſe reſpects would ſurely be very different; and the 
improvement of the country would make a quicker progreſs, 
I write you this principally to take notice of a reigning eri 
that prevails over the greateſt part of this country ; that is, the 
ſetting ſmall bits of land to tradeſemen : To this the land. 
lord is tempted by a high rent; and the tradeſman is eager 
to have it at any rent, to maintain his cow, as he alledges. This 
practice is pregnant with many evils: for as the tradſeman 
muſt depend upon the neighbouring little farmers for his hor- 
ſes to dung, plow, and harrow his grounds, that can only be 
obtained when the farmer's leiſure can afford it; and conſe 
quently the ground mult be neglected and mis-timed ; and the 
crop bad in proportion; and it is generally obſerved that no 

grounds are in worſe order, and fuller of weeds and trumpery, 
than the acres round country villages ſet out in this manner, 
The cow in the mean time is half ſtarved, and for want df 
graſs is fed upon graſs-baulks or along the road ſides or 
hedges by littl- boys and pirls, who there learn the rudiments 
of thett, «nd think noting of allowing the cow to take a pluck 
bol the neighiours corns, or the cow nibbles the young thorns, 
or breaks over the fences: By this management the tradeſman 
in fact is a loſer; for he mult be often taken from his work to 
attend his labouring, which, if his trade is worth any thing 2 
all, will not, with the deduction of the high rent he pays, 
- compenſate the loſs he ſuffers; and his children too are brel 
up to a habite of idleneſs, ſauntering, and theft, when they 
would be better employed at the ſchool or at the pirn. The 
little farmer too, who employs his horſes to labour theſe 
acres, is tempted by the hire, and the bait of a good dinne!, 
to neglect his own labour, and thereby mis-times his own 
farm: While the actual and induſtiious farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood has his hedges and fences G and his graſs and 
com 
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: corn eat and trampled down; ; and at the ſame time he is de- 
prived of the proper encouragement for keeping a dairy, the 
3 of which might ſupply the tradeſman's family with 
milk and butter, which, for want of that encouragement, he 
is obliged to ſend to a diſtant market. 

Theſe things are well worthy the confid-ration of gentle- 


d- men land-holders. How far it is the intereſt of the commu- 
ger | | nity, that every man ſhould adhere to his own trade and bu- 
his W ſineſs, I leave to deeper heads to determine : Burt from my 


Irache of farming from my infancy, I am convinced, that 
buſineſs can never be carried on to purpoſe by any A but 
- actual farmers. 

; If you think theſe things work publiſhing, you may put 
5 this letter into your next number of the Scots Farmer: As B 


no I ſend it to you only as an approbation of your ſcheme ; and 
e if you go on with it, perhaps I may ſend you ſome practical 
er. | obſervations now and then, which I will always ſubmit to 
t of 5 | your diſcretion. And I hope my brother farmers in Scot- 
or 5 land will take the opportunity you now give them, of publi- 
nts ching their remarks, which though they may not give any 
uck new inttructions to ſome, may ſtill prove of ſervice to others: 
rns, 1 And if we can do a little good beyond ourſelves in our day 
man Z | and generation, God forbid we ſhould grudge it; and we 
k to I | ſhould thank God who has Put that in our power. I am, 
oa | Clakmannan ſhire, Loui moſt humble Servant, 


Nov. 10. 1772. J. G. 
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COTS FARMER, 


DEGEMBER 1772. 


ARTICLE XIII 


0f cds as an impediment of Vegetation the different kinds 

„ Weds —metheds of deſtroying them — Meeds propagated 

W by the ſeed by the root f deſtreying Shrubs —Whins— 
Broom—Brambles 8. | 5 


Dickſon's Agriculture, vol. I. 
I. Of Weeds as an impediment to Vegetation. 


\ LL plants are not uſeful to man: Some of them are 
: not only uſeleſs; they are alſo noxious and theſe 
Ne call Weeds. In agriculture, we may conſider as weeds 
Wal! plants that grow upon a field of a different kind from 
. e ts Om 7 


ä * Mr Dickſon, after treating of vegetation, treats of the im- 
Wpediments to it, and how they may be removed. The chief im- 
Wpediments he treats of, are weeds, and too much water. And 
; the reaſon why he treats of theſe before treating of tillage, is, that. 
7 when he comes to tillage, he may have all the different deſigns 
Wo! it in view, Tillage is deſigned not only to encreaſe the food 
- of plants, and enlarge their paſture; but alſo to deſtroy weeds, 
; [2nd drain land by laying it up in proper ridges. Now, in treat- 
WW of tillage, it is neceſſary to have in our view the deſtroying 
Rc weeds, and draining of land; as well as the increaſing the food 
Y of plants, and enlarging their paſture ; and therefore it is neceſ- 
1 ſary to mention theſe impediments to vegetation, and the methods 


y of * h . * f . . We 
. removing them, before tillage is treated of, with a view tc 
* | erve theſe purpoſes, 


No III. — ©. 


plenty on the richeſt ſoils, _ 


Although it is allowed, that the food of all plants is not 
exactly of the fame kind; yet as plants ſuck in whatever 


plants are pla 
_ chiefly to the! 


L 92 1 
what are intended by the farmer; there is not a field when 
we do not find ſome of thelc ; they * in ay Breateſ 


| Weeds will appear impediments to vegetation, if we 
conſider theſe things following: They rob the plants, we 
deſire to cultivate, of their food; they prevent thek 
plants from branching out from the root, and ſome kind, 
vf them Icflen the vegetable paſture in the land where 
they are ſuffered to grow. 

Weeds are nouriſhed by the fame food that would nou. 
riſh uſeful plants; and therefore, when allowed to gros 
along with them, muſt rob them of part of their food, 


Juices, or {mall particles of matter are touched by their 
roots, it may be juſtly ſaid, that all kinds deprive the earth 


of that vegetable food which would nouriſh others. Fr WA th 
perience convinces the Farmer of the truth of this : for ch 
he finds, that his crop is bad in proportion to the quant in 
ty and kinds of weeds with which his land is infeſted. V 
| Weeds cover the ſurface of the land on which they grow, W. 
and thereby, confining the plants we deſire to cultivate, d 
prevent them from branching out from the root. For al 
plants, when confined by others at their tides, inſtead of W 
| branching out, as ſome of them are inclined to do, make | it 
vigorous efforts to get above thoic by whom they are con- tl 
fincd. | 1 
Some perſons have attempted to ſhow, that corn never f. 
wants room to grow; and that it is the want of food alone 5 
which makes ſome plants decay, when they are ſet too . 
thick. If this is true, weeds can do no harm to plants, by N 
covering the ſurface, and confining them while they grov. » 
But let a perſon caſt his eyes upon a plantation of any 7 


kind, and. 


16\ will immediately obſerve, that where tht 
d very near to each other, they ſtretch out 
ngth; and where they are placed at a great 
| | | | | er 


» 


1 


ter diſtance, they grow not ſo much to the length, but. 
more to the thickneſs, and branch out on all ſides; ſo that 
the proportion of nouriſhment which the plants receive, 
makes them grow either to the length principally, or to the 
thickneſs, and branch out, according as they are placed 
near, or at a diſtance from each other. The ſame thing 
| happens, when there are many weeds growiag amongſt corn. 
Some fields are ſo much infeſted with weeds, that though 
no grain is ſown, the plants come up very thick. This 
obliges the Farmer to give plenty of ſeed, In conſequence 
of which the ſurface is quite covered ; and the plants of 
corn being confined by the weeds, inſtead of branching 
out from the root, and producing two or more ſtalks, as 
they are naturally diſpoſed to de, puſh up one ſtalk only 
| that ſo they may the more eaſily get above their rivals, 
| The proportion of nouriſhment which they receive, makes 
chem grow to the length, inſtead of hranching out from 
the roots; makes them produce one ſtalk and ear only, 
inſtead of many. Experience confirms the truth of this. 
When land is rich, and at the ſame time much infeſted 
ich weeds, the plants of corn grow tall enough : but ſel- 
dom have more than one ſtalk. 


Some kinds of weeds have great numbers of ſmall roots 
which they extend to a great diſtance, Theſc roots bind 
che foil in ſuch a manner, as to leſſen the vegetable pa- 
ture; or rather, make it very difficult to enlarge it by til⸗ 
W lage. It may be obſerved, that when a field is much! in- 
feſted with quickening graſs, the ſoil is fo firmly bound to- 
gether by the roots, that it is not poffible to pulverize it. 


When plowed, the earth of the furrow is turned over 


whole, and the harrows icarcely make any Imprefion 
upon it. 


It is of great importance therefore to know, how to de- 
ſtroy thele uſeleſs and noxious plants ; that fo all the vege- 
table food in the ſoil may be applied to the nouriſhment 
of the uſeful plarits we deſire to cultivate ; that theſe uſeful 


plants 


E * 
plants may have room to extend theraftves, and brand 
| from the root on all ſides ; and that the vegetable paſture 


which, by the rain that falls, and the natural weight g 
the ſoil, is always leſſening, may be more ' eaſily enlarged, 


I. Of the different | kinds of Weeds. 


Plants are commonly divided into two forts ; annui lef 
that is, ſuch as in one year come to perfection, carry ſeed, | 
and die; and perennials, that is, ſuch as continue in lik of 

| for more years than one. | Annual plants are almoſt al ai 
propagated by the ſeed. Perennials are propagated, ſome fo 
by the ſeed, others by the roms and a third fort both by 
the ſeed and root. ar 
| Weeds may be divided i in the ſame manner, into annuik th 
and perennials. But, in treating of the methods of de: 15 
| ſtroying them, we will be beiter underſtood, if they are 
divided into theſe two forts; weeds that are propagated . 
by the ſeed, and weeds that are propagated by the root I; 
155 It is needleſs to conſider the Weeds that are propagated bo n. 
. by the ſeed, and the root, as a third ſort. For when their ſeeds it 
infeſt the land, they muſt be treated as weeds that are prop fi 
gired by the ſeed ; and, when their roots infeſt the land, 
they muſt be treated as weeds that are propagated by tie WW «; 
root. It is neceſſary, however, to divide weeds into che 1 
two ſorts, into which we have divided them: for in ſome e 
caſos, that kind of management poper for diſcouraging the t 
one fort, tends to encourage the growth of tke other. e 
But, beſides theſe two ſorts of weeds mentioned, it wil v 
not be improper that we likewiſe take notice of thoſt U 
ſhrubs by which ſome land is greatly infeſted. Thet, t 
though they are not commonly reckoned in the claſs of b 


weeds, and though ſome of them may have their particu: 
lar uſes ; yet, as they are plants different from what the 
Farmer deſires to cultivate in his fields, they fall under the 
definition which we have given of weeds, and ſhall be rec 


koned by v us a third claſs, 
1. 5 


E 1 
nn. of the methods of deftroying Weeds. 


The e of weeds is certainly one of the WY im- 

portant parts of agriculture. By allowing them to grow, we 

| allow the land, as was formerly obſerved, to be robbed of 
its vegetable food, and its vegetable PRs to be greatly 

leſſened. 

It may be enquired, What becomes of this vegetable foe | 

of which they rob the land? It is either conveyed to the 


air, and ſent to enrich other land, or it is turned into a 


Mc form that renders it deſtructive. 
0 When weeds wither and putrify above ground, the falts | 
| and oils which they contain, and of which they deprived 
W the land on which they grew, become volatile, and fly off 
de into the air, and leave little more than their earth remaining. 
ar WR Whan weeds carry ſeed, and ſhed it upon the land, and 
ace WW when the roots, by the nouriſhment they receive, are en- 
90 larged and extended; the vegetable food, of which they 
oth have deprived the land, is turned into a form that renders 
cecs it deſtructive, into ſeeds and roots, by which the land is 
Opa. further exhauſted. 
and 


= The ſeeds and roots of weeds, though JeſtruQtive t to uſe... 
. ful plants, by robbing them of their food, yet they contain 
Legetadle food in themſelves; and, when the ſeeds are pick- 
5 ed up by birds, and the roots eaten by animals, the vege- 
table food is carried off. But, if theſe weeds are deſtroy- 
ed, and reduced to a ſtate of corruption, the vegetable food, 


wil which they have taken from the land, and rendered deſtruc- 
hot live, is reſtored to it, and becomes beneficial : So that land 
cle, chat is poor, and unfit for carrying crops of uſetul plants, 
bo WW by being full of weeds, may be made rich And fertile, by de- 
ticu . ſtroying them. To confirm this, it may be obſerved, that 
the land full of weeds receives the greateſt benefit from tallowing. 
the WWF From theſe things, it appears, that the deſtroying of 


2 weeds is one of the moſt important parts of agriculture. 
5 As 1 it is Important, ſo likewiſe 1 It is difficult. | 


| 5 here 


(, 
. 
« 


11 - 
There is ſcarcely a field, in which we will not obſery; 
weeds of the two firſt kinds mentioned; of the kind that 
is propagated by the ſeed, and the kind that is propagate 
by the root. Some of theſe, perhaps, it may be eaſy to de. 
ſtroy, as they are foreigners, and not adapted to the foil; 
but others of them being natural to the foil, in that kind 
of it that is moſt proper for them, it may be expected, not 
only that it will be very difficult to deftroy them, but alſo, 
that, by the culture given to the land, they will thrive 
wonderfully, carry great crops of ſeed, and multiply and 
extend their roots. As the deſtruction of weeds is then ſo 
important and difficult, it is a work that mat be particu: 
_ larly attended to. 
Weeds have been Avid into three ſorts. To deſtro 
_ theſe different forts, different management is required. | 
is neceſſary, therefore, to treat of them ſeparately. 


IV. of the methods of deftroying Weeds that are propagate 
by the feed. | 

Weeds are very different in their natures. The ſeeds of 
ſome of them will putrify in a few years, if they lie moil 
in the carth, and are prevented from vegetating. But the 
ſeeds of others will lie many years in this ſituation, withou 
having their vegetative power deſtroyed}. This we knov 
from experience, Land infeſted with different kinds oi 
weeds, has been frequently thrown out into graſs, and al 
lowed to remain in that ſituation for ſome years. 'Tho' al 


lowed to lie only a few years, ſome kinds of weeds att 
found 


+ Or the firſt ſort are the charlock and poppies ; of the ſecond 
| fort is the wild oat. | g 

Ir is uncertain how long ſome ſeeds may be preſerved withon 
loling their vegetative power. *Tis ſaid, that, two months alt? 
the great fire in London, a ſpecies of mum, or hedge-muſtat 


appeared in great plenty, where houſes had been for a thoulats 
years, 
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W found to be deftroyed, when the land is broke up again; 
nat but, though it lic twenty years, ſome other kinds are found 
in as great plenty as before. EPL i 
le. Tue firſt ſort may be deſtroyed by turning the land in- 
il; 
nd remain in that ſituation for five or fix years. 

not Both forts may be deſtroyed by bringing the ſeeds to ve- 
ſo, getate, and then tearing up the young plants, Seeds will 
ive not vegetate without air. Some require a greater propor- 
and tion, and fome a ſmaller. The ſmall ſeeds will not vegetate 


1 {0 without a very great proportion of it. It may be obſerved, 


cy: in fallowing land which is full of weeds, that great num 
bers of them appear after every plowing. This ſhows that 
ſome of the ſeeds had not a ſufficient quantity of air, in their 
I former ſituation, to make them vegetate, Now, to give 
theſe ſmall ſeeds a proportion of air neceflary for them, 


roy 


mM 
chem rendered free and open. If the land is frequently 


2 ſlirred and turned over, both theſe will be done. For every 
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plants that have appeared are thereby torn up and deſtroyed. 
Every farmer that practiſes ſummer fallowing, is now 
fully convinced of the truth of this. For he obſerves, when 
the ſeaſon is favourable, and his fallow is well and frequent- 


; ac | 
| | | 1 | . . | F 

ound i : apa _ harrowing for the weeds to vegetate, that his 

: { an | 3 K ; . „ | 

| vw, ar teveral years, is not ſo much infeſted with weeds 

as before. ”, 8 | 95 


econd 2 | 
It Ras bee 3 ; 1 
has been obſerved, that ſeeds will not vegetate without 


ithon . . and chat to give the ſmaller kinds the quantity which 
* | * require, they muſt be brought near the ſurface, and 
uftarl he earth around them rendered free and open. It is neceſ- | 


alu fary 1; 
7 y likeways to obſerve, that water is as requiſite to pro- 


VEgSEtation as air; and that the bringing ſeeds near 


feſted with them, from tillage into graſs, and allowing it to 


they muſt be brought near the ſurface, and the earth about 


4 time the land is ſtirred and turned over, ſome ſeeds, that 
before lay deep, are brought near the ſurface, and the earth 
about them alſo rendered free and open: And beſides, the 


Sy plowed and harrowed, and time allowed betwixt every 


the 
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dhe ſurface, and rendering the earth free and open aroun; 
them, as it ſupplies them with air, tends to deprive then 
of water. In the perfor mance therefore of thoſe operation 
by which the land is ſtirred and turned over, to Promot 
the vegetation of the ſmall ſeeds, great care muſt be taken 
to preſerve the ſap, as much as is poſlible. This will be 
done, if, in ſtirripg the land, the ſurface is made ſmoothanl 
plain. It is obvious, that, when the furface is rough and 
uneven, the drought has eaſy*: acceſs ;_ but, when it is ſmooth 
and plain, the winds have leſs influence, and the ſap is bet 
ter preſerved. Every farmer will obſerve, that, in dy 
| weather, when land is allowed to lye ſome time after it ha 
been plowed, without being harrowed, the drought hu 
eaſy acceſs, the ſap ! is exhaled, and the ſeeds in it, though 
near the ſurface, and the earth around them free and open 
yet, being deprived of water, are prevented from vegetat 
ing: Whereas, when the land is harrowed immediately a 
ter it is plowed, the ſap is preſerved, and the feeds ſpring uy, 
Hence the cuſtom of ſowing barley immediately after the 


plough. Barley is commonly ſown in a dry ſeaſon; and | 
therefore tue land is not allowed to lye long after iti * 
plowed, leſt the ſap ſhould be exhaled ; but is immediately * 

| ſown and harrowed, by which the ſap is preſerved. It 
Phe vegetation of leeds in land is promoted, not only by a 
ſtirring and turning over the land, but allo by the application Wi wy 
of dung and ſome other manures. Dung raiſes a fermen- * 
tation; this opens the pores of the ſoil, allows the air t Id 
reach the ſeeds, and gives them liberty to put forth their ber 
roots. If dung, therefore, is laid upon land infeſted with . 
weeds, and the land carefully ſtirred and turned over { x 
veral times, all the leeds 1 in it, by degrees, will be brought 2 
to vegetate; and thus the weeds will be deſtroyed. 
It mult be owned, that this practice, though proper fo Wi 
deſtroying weeds, may, in ſome caſes, deſtroy ſome of tht A 


virtues of the dung, before it is applicd to promote the Ve 
getation of the uſeſul plants we deſign to cultivate. Duc 
promo 
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promotes vegetation, by producing a fermentation in the 
ſoil upon which it is laid, and by this fermentation ſepa- 
rating its particles. If this fermentation i is, in a great mea- 
ſure over before ſeed is ſown, the natural weight of the ſoil, 
making it ſubſide, will render the vegetable paſture, while 
me plants are growing, much leſs than it would have been, 
if the dung had not been ſo ſoon laid on: And more harm 
may be done by this, than advantage gained by deſtroying 
the weeds. But, though it may be improper to foliow this 
method, when ſeed cannot be ſown for a conſiderable time 
after the dung 1s laid on, as 1s the caſe ſometimes when 
ſummer - barley is ſown on fallow; yet it may anſwer very 
W well when ſced is to be ſown ſoon after, as is the caſe when 
E wheat is ſown. The advantages ariſing from the deſtruc- 
tion of the weeds, though not in the firſt caſe, yet in the 
laſt, may probably do more than over: ballance the loſs ari- 
E fing from ſome part of the ſtrength Gf t the dung being ex- 
hauſted before the ſeed is ſown. 


I; may, perhaps, be thought a little 3 that dun uy 
W ſhould be propoſed as a means of deſtroying weeds, when 


it is univerſally conſidered as a great encourager of them. 
It is certain, that the laying dung upon land makes more 
weeds appear than otherwiſe would do. If the ſeeds of 
heſe weeds are in the dung, it muſt be owned, that it in- 
creaſes, and not diminiſhes their number. But, if the ſeeds 
are in the land, and the dung only makes them vegetate, it 
becomes a proper mean of deſtroying them. 
It ſeems to be the general opinion, that the great plenty 
of weeds that appear on land after it is dunged, are produ- 5 
uced from ſeeds mixed with the dung. But there are 
Wome reaſons to believe that this is a miſtake, 
It is obſerved, that dung produces weeds, when i it is ta- 
ken from a dunghill, ſo much heated as to deſtroy the ve; 
eutive power of any ſecd. 
It is obſerved likewiſe, that the ſame dung produces 


reeds, according to the nature of the land on which it is 
Ne HI, 0 „„ 
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laid. It often bappens, that dung carried from a town is 
laid upon different foils; and it is certain, that this dung 
does not produce the ſame kind of weeds on all ſoils, which 
it would do, if the weeds aroſe from ſeeds mixed with! it; 
but always produces the weeds, with which the foil upon 
which it is laid is naturally infeſted. 

Theſe obſervations make it very orobable that the great 
quantity of weeds produced by dung, is entirely owing to 
the fermention occaſioned by the dung; by which almof 
all the ſeeds near the ſurface, receiving a proper way 
of air, are thereby brought to vegetate. 

To this it may be objected, Thad ſuch numbers of weeds 
do not appear upon land that is new marled, as upon land 
that is dunged. But, in anſwer to this, let it be obſerved, 
| that a great quantity of marle is laid on, and in large pieces 

and that it is plowed in with a ſhallow turrow: And there: 
fore, though a fermentation may be raiſed, yet the undi 
ſolved marle prevents a great part of the ſoil from being 
5 expoſed to the air, in ſuch a manner as to make the ſecd; 
in it vegetate; and alſo occaſions ſuch a hollowneſs, that 
after the ſeeds begin to vegetate, ſuch of the plants as are 
tender (and ſeveral ſorts of them are not ſo hardy as co!) 
are eaſily deſtroyed by drought or froſt. 
Before we leave this article, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the ſeeds of ſome weeds, particularly the different ſpect 

| of the thiſtle, are carried to a conſiderable diſtance by the 

' wind; and where any earth is thrown up in ſuch a manner 

s to intangle them, as at the root of a hedge, or ſide of a 
ditch, there they appear in great plenty. It is ſurpriſng) 
that many farmers allow them to grow there undiſturbed: 
The conſequence of which is, that their ſecds are carrizd it 
great plenty into the adjacent fields, and thereby great di- 
mage is done ; which might have been prevented by cutting 
them down, at a ſmall cxpence, before their ſeeds wer 
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V. of the methods of deftroying Weeds that are propagate 


_ by the root. 


There are many different kinds of weeds propagated by 
the root, and theſe of very different natures. Some of them 


| infeſt the land that is in tillage, and others the land that is 
in graſs. Any perſon may ſatisfy himſelf of this, by in 
ſpecting our fields, The farmer is very ſenſible of it: He 


knows that ſome kinds of weeds flouriſh and increaſe in 
his land, while in tillage, if he does not take all pains to 


| diſcourage them ; and when he lays down his land in graſs, 


other kinds that did not appear before, ſoon diſcover them- 


| ſelves; and, if undiſturbed, continue to > increaſe, while the 


land remains in that ſituation f. 

The firſt ſort, i it ſeems, have ſuch a tender blade, and ſuch - 
tender roots, that they cannot pierce earth that is hard; 'Y 
but are of a kind that increaſe very Sal, when the foil is 
free and open. 


The ſecond ſort have the blade and roots ſo firong, that 


| there is ſcarcely any ſoil that, of itſelf, will become ſo hard 
| and (tiff, as to prevent them from making their way thro” 
it; but are of ſuch a nature, as to be eaſily torn up, when 
| the land is free aud open ; and do not eaſily ſtrike root 


again When torn up. 

The natures of theſe weeds point out methods of deſtroy- 
ing them. 

The firft ſort, as they chiefly infeſt land in a may 
be deſtroyed by turning the land from tillage into graſs, 


and allowing it to remain for ſome years in that ſituation. 


This is confirmed by experience. Land over-run with 


| quickening graſs, and other root-weeds of the ſame kind, 


15 frequently laid down in graſs, and allowed te continue 


for ſome years without being plowed, This land, when 
| broke 


i of the firſt ſort is the quickening-graſs, or couch-graſs. of the 
lecond fort are the yellow rag-weed, the mountain-daiſie, c. 
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| broke up again, if allowed.to lye in graſs for fix or ſex 
years, is found to be clean, and the roots of the weeds d 
ſtroyed. | 

The number of years neceſſary for deſtroying the roots 
depends upon the nature of the foil. If the foil is nau. 
rally hard and tiff, it is the ſooner brought to ſuch a fity. 
ation, as to prevent the roots and blades of the weed 
from piercing it. But, if it is naturally ſoft and ſpungy 
it takes a longer time before it is brought to that ſituation 


for while the blade, or roots of the weeds, can pierce the 1 
ſoil, their vegetation is not prevented In ſome oils i infe 
is ſix or ſeven years before the roots of the quickening Re 
: graſs are deſtroyed. mm 
The number of years found neceſſary for deſtroying 1 
theſe root weeds, has, no doubt, been partly the occaſion wit 
of eſtabliſhing the practice commonly obſerved in treating ſh S'* 
outfield land +. Three crops of corn are taken, and Wi of 
then the land is allowed to lye fix years in graſs, or le dhe 
At the end of theſe, the farmer ſuppoſes that the lea i i ; 
come to muturity, and fit again for being plowed. When Wi Leſ 
it is only two or three years old, it is called, in ſome parts WF mY 
of the country, calf-lea ; and, if 18 at that Age ont 
commonly very full of roots ſir 
The ſowing land with graſs ſceds, inſtead of turning : Net 
out into lea, deſtroys the roots of theſe weeds ſome years iſ ee 
ſooner. For thereby a ſward being brought immediately | . 
upon the ſurface, the land becomes firm, the blades of ? 
the weeds are unable to pierce it, and the roots are depri. 5 
ved of air. Ryegraſs ſeed, or the common hay -ſced, 5 IS C 
| FR : rag 4 | {or 
5 „„ | | OW | = Un 
* The arable land in Scotland is divided into infield and outfield pla 
The infield is the land upon which, from time immemoerial, the whole 3 "H 
dung made in the farm has been laid. Till of late it was alwaji 2 
kept in tillage, and is fo ſtill in many places. The outfield is tht * 
ev. 


land upon which:uo dung is laid, excepting that the ſheep and cattle 
- are folded upon it, It is ſometimes in tillage, and ſometimes lying les. 
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the moſt proper for this. For the plants ariſing from 
theſe, ſoon cover the ſurface, and, by the number and 
ſmallneſs of their roots, bind the ſoil. Clover, particular- 
ly the broad clover, is improper. For the roots of it be- 
ing large, they open the ſoil in growing and extending 
| themſelves ; and thereby prevent it from arriving at that de- 
| oree of firmneſs, neceſſary for deſtroying the weeds ſo 
ſoon, as if no graſs-ſeeds are ſown, but the land immedi- 
diately turned into lea. 
The ſecond ſort may be deſtroyed by turning the land 
infeſted with them, from graſs into tillage. And it is not 
neceſſary to continue it long in this ſituation; for the weeds 
| commonly diſappear after the firſt plowing. 
“But as it may be inconvenient to turn a field infeſted 
Lich weeds, from graſs into tillage, or from tillage into 


grals; it is neceſſary to couſider, if there are any methods 
nd of deſtroying theſe weeds, en wrong the firuation a of - 


& the land, 
S When land in tillage i is infeſted with weeds, they may be 
Jeſtroyed by trequently ſtirring and turning it over in dry 
6 weather; for the weeds being removed out of their place, 
dhe n prevents them from ſtriking root again. The 
ſtirring the land in wet weather, is rather hurtful than be- 
5 neficial ; for though the roots of the weeds are removed 
i from their place, yet the weeds themſelves are only tranſ- 
@ Planted, If the land is wet, they ſoon ſtrike root again; and 
the quickening- graſs, in particular, having its palture en- 
larged, makes quicker progreſs than ever. But if the land 
E is dry, the weeds do not ſo eaſily ſtrike root gain; or, it | 
e ſome of them ſhould firike root, they continue for ſome 
mme in a lunguiſhing condition, and if removed out of their 


hole 5 place while in this condition, are eaſily deſtroyed by the 
7200 E drought, If land then is frequently ſtirred and turned 

he er, by degrees all the weeds will be deſtroyed : for, by 
tle Very ſtirring or plowing, ſuch of them as are in a languiſh- 


ing 


| 
! 
f 
i 
1 
| 
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ing condition are deſtroyed, while thoſe that are [tron 
and vigorous are weakened, | 


When land is to be freed from ſeed weeds, it cannot hy 
made too fine, nor the ſurface too ſmooth ; for the mor 
perfectly theſe are done, the greater number of ſeeds an 


brought to vegetate. But, when land is to be frecd fron 
root-weeds, it cannot be turned up in too large pieces, nor 


the ſurface left too rough: for the larger the pieces, and 
the rougher the ſurface, the drought has the eaſier acceß, 


and the roots are the more effectually deſtroyed. 


When land in graſs is infeſted with weeds, and it is incon- 
venient to turn it into tillage, the weeds themſelves muſ 
be pulled up by the root, or frequently cut; which ar 


the only ways of deſtroying them. 
Some perſons aſſert, that ſheep are very fond a the yel 


low rag-weed, by which light land, wheu laid out in grak, 
is very much infeſted, If this is true, the putting theep v 


paſture upon this graſs, for a ſeaſon or two, will effe(ualh 


deſtroy this weed. This may be the more fafely recom- 
mended, as the trial, though it does not ſucceed, Cannot 


be atended with any danger or loſs. 


Some land, after being a few years in graſs, i is liable tobe 


over-run with fog. This, 'tis ſuppoſed, is owing to the 
foil becoming ſoft and ſpungy near the ſurface, If this! 


the caſe, rolling, which makes the ſurface plain, will bed! 
ſome uſe to deſtroy this pernicious weed. It may be ob 


. ſerved, that, when there is a foot path through a grats field 
over-run with fog, not ſo much frequentcd as to break 
the turf, the graſs upon the path is clean, without any mix 


ture of fog. 


| There is a third fort of weeds found to infeft both th 
land that is in tillage, and the land that is in gras. Thi 


ſort have not only the blade and roots very ſtrong, ſo ast0 


be able to pierce the foil, *hough hard, but alſo are 0 


luch a Nature, as makes it difficult to tear them vp; ® 
have 
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have thelr roots of ſuch a kind, that they may be att a 
into a great number of plants * 


Theſe weeds cannot be deſtroyed, iber by turning the 
lad infeſted with them, from tillage into graſs, or from 
graſs into tillage. But they may be deſtroyed by the me- 
thods mentioned, when the ſituation of the land is not 
changed. If the land is in graſs, they may be deſtroyed in 
digging them out, or by frequently cutting them: And if 
the land is in tillage they may be detiroyed by frequently ſtir- 
ring and turning it over in dry weather. This work muſt be 
performed with ploughs properly made for cutting their 
roots. This kind of weeds puſh their roots very far down, 
and their roots are ſo tough and hard, that our common 
ploughs ſeldom break them. If there are any ſtones in the 
land, they puſh their roots among the ſtones ; and, in ſuch 
places, the plough not having freedom to act, they continue 
© undiſturbed. In this land too the plough, moſt proper for 
cutting theſe roots, cannot go with ſafety. But if the ſtones 
are dug out, and the land plowed with a broad pointed 
bak (ſhare), rhe roots, by degrees, will be cur, and the 

weeds deſtroyed, . „ 

Beſides thoſe three ſorts of weeds mentioned, where] is a 
fourth that chiefly infeſts land that is wet. Frequent cut- 
ting andeven digging out by the root, have been tried to 
deſtroy them, but to no purpoſe. They are not to be 
{ ſeen on dry land, and, when on land only inclining to be 

wet, appear very weak. This points out draining to be 


the proper method of deſtroying them, which indeed does 
it effectually. 


We ſhall conclude this article wich obſerving, that all 
& &i0ds of root-weeds, and many kinds of the ſeeds of weeds, 
| ay be deſtroyed by depriving them of air; for air is ne- 


ceſfary not only to the vegetation, but alſo to che life of 


| every plant, When 


| * Of this ſort are ſome ſpecies of the Thiſtle, and what the 
Aoughmen call fit-faſts, | 
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When land is in tillage, the weeds may be deprived 
air, either by burying them deep in the earth, or coverig 
the ſurface. Trenching does the one, and a good crop y 
peaſe, potatoes, or any other 1 that lie thick on the 
furface, does the other. 
Fog, by which ſome lands in id e are much infeſted, | 

is ſaid, may be deſtroyed in the ſame manner. The ne 
thod propoſed is this: The graſs muſt be kept from th 
month of May to the month of December, for winter: 
; ſturing, and next ſeaſon muſt be preſerved for a crop 
hay. The fog, by this management, being covered for tm 
ſeaſons by the graſs, is thereby deſtroyed, _ 
VI. Of the methods of defiroying the Shrubs, which are ca: 
e dered as a third claſs of Weeds, 7 
There are ſeveral ſhrubs that grow naturally upon our 
land in Scotland. Some of the land is indeed fo poor, tha, 
_ tho' cleaned of them, it would not, without improvement 
carry any plants of greater value; and the means of in 
provement yet known, are at too great a diſtance to bear tht 
expence of carrying. But the whole land is not of thi 
kind: Some of theſe ſhrubs infeſt rich land, which, with or. 
dinary dreſſings, when cleared of them, carries plentiful 
crops of uſeful plants. The chief of them are the whn 
(furze), the brootn, and the bramble. Theſe ſhrubs a 
not indeed uſeleſs : The whin, in particular, is of value: 
bur the land upon which they grow, may frequently, how: 
ever, be employed to greater advantage; which makes |! 


neceflary to inquire into the moſt proper methods of de 
ſtroying them. 


VII. Of the methods of deſtroying It hins | 


When a field is infeſted with whins, nothing can be done 
till it is cleared of them. 'The ordinary way is to grub, them 

out wich a hoe, If the whins are old and ſtrong, cutting 5 
not ſo proper, though it could be eaſily done; for il they 


arc only cut, it will ſcarcely be poſbble to plow the a 
an 
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and i it is rain to attempt to continue a field | in graſs, after it 
cleared of whins. For it is ſcarcely poſſible ao grub out 
he whole roots; and thoſe that are left, will immediately 
ring up f. Beſides, there are ſo many ſeeds, that have fal · 
len from time to time, and the places covered with the 
vhins having no ſward of graſs upon them, it may be ex- 
Wp:cted, that they will appear, in a ſhort time, in greater 
plenty than ever. This makes it neceſſary to bring the land, 
aſter it is cleared of them, from graſs into tillage. While 
the land is continued in tillage, no whins are diſcovered ; 
but if it is thrown again into graſs, in a few years they ap- 
Ipear in as great numbers as before. Now, the principal 
thing to be conſidered, is this; how the whins may be de- 
groyed ſo effectually, as to prevent them from over- running 
a field formerly infeſted with them, when it is turned from 
tillage into graſs, 


It is propoſed by ſome, to cut the plants frequently while 
young. This, no doubt, will weaken the plants ; but it is 
Every uncertain if it will effectually deſtroy them. Pulling 
them up is certainly a better way; and this, unleſs where 
they are very thick, is neither troubleſome nor expenſive. 
If a perſon takes a view of a field formerly infeſted with 
whins, on the ſecond year after it has been laid out into 
graſs, he will obſerve the young plants ſprung up ; and, if 
| the land is moiſt, he will obſerve, upon trial, that they may 
be pulled up without any difficulty, even by young boys. 
If this method is taken, and any of the plants ſo young, as 
not to be obſerved at firſt going over, they will appear in 
the end of the ſeaſon, or the beginning of the next and, 
even then, will not have taken ſuch deep root, as to render 
it very difficult to pull them up. | 'Tis probable, that, in a 
field that has long been infeſted with whins, their will be a 
| great number of ſeeds, many of which, from their deepneſs 
No. III. P in 
+ This is. uncertain. From ſome obſervations lately made, it ſeems 


probable, that the greateſt part of the whins that appear on a field, where 
the old whins that have been burnt down, ſpring from the ſeed. 
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in the earth, will not vegetate, when the land is turned fron 


tillage into graſs; but ſome of them, being nearer the yr. 


face, the next time this is done, will probably appear. This 
| makes it neceſſary to repeat this work of pulling, as often 
as the land is turned from tillage into graſs. But theni 
may be odſerved, that it will become every time tells trouble. 


ſome and expenſive. 
Bur, beſides theſe methods mentioned, there is a ſcheme 


of management, which, it is probable, in a courſe of year, 
will effectualiy deſtroy whins. It is certain, that the leeds 
of whins will not vegetate, unleſs they are allowed to lie it 


the earth for a conſiderable time uudiſtui bed. It may per 


haps be difficult to afſiga che reaton of this; but the thing 
iticif is certain, While land is kept in tillage, tho' ther 
may be plenty of whio-tceds in it, yet they never vegetats 
The plants do not even appcar till two years after the land 
has been allowed to reſt. If any perſon will take the troy 


ble ro vblerve the young plants at their firſt appearance, ki 


will be convinced, that all of them ariſe from ſeed, and ny 
from any roots that have been left in the land, and not de. 
ſtroyed by the p:owing. Now, if a ſcheme of management 
is followed, by which the land is turned from tillage int 
graſs, and from graſs into tillage alternately, remaining in 


cach for a few years; the whins, by degrees, will be wholl 


deſtroyed. For every time that the land is turned ino 
_ graſs, the whin feeds near the ſurface will vegetate ; an 


every time that the land is brought 1 into tillage, the you!} 


plants will be deſtroyed. 


'is acknowledged, that, in ſome places, a practice like 


this is commonly followed; the land is for ſome years it 
tillage, and for ſome years in graſs ; and yet continues to be 
as much infeſted with whins as ever. The reaton of this b 


obvious. This land is what is called outfield land ; t hat 16 
land not improved, and that has received but little manure 
When brought into tillage, three er four crops exhauſt it 
and it wult lie, at leaſt fix, perhaps many more yeas . 
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graſt, to recover, before it is worth while to being ft it again 
into tillage. During this time, the whins grow fo large as to 
carry ſeed ; and the ſeed which they ſhed, being preſerved 
while the land is in tillage, ſpring up when it is laid down 
again into graſs. 80 that, by this method, upon the whole, 
the quantity of ſeed is encreaſed, rather than diminiſhed. 
But if this land is improved, and, after a few crops of corn, 


ſown out with graſs ſeeds ; and, after being a few years in 


gras, brought again into rillage, and ſo on; by this, the 


| whole ſeeds in the land will be brought to vegetate, and the 


plants deſtroyed before they are ſo old as to carry ſeed. 

It has been obſerved, thar land, infeſted with whins, muſt 
be cleared of them before it can be improved. The expence 
of grubbing them out is very great. Where the whins are 
| ſtrong and no demand for them, the expence of clearing the 
lands of them, may perhaps be equal to the value, The 


Work is very tedious, and requires a great number of hands. 


A more expeditious and leſs expenſive way by the plough 
has been tried with ſucceſs. A particular deſcription of 


A this probably will be acceptable. : 


This work is performed by a ſtrong made Scots plough, 
vith a well redd beam. As it requires great force to tear 


| plough, yoked in pairs: As the horſes, in ſtepping amongſt 
the whins are apt to go to a ſide, two drivers are neceſſary; 
and, as the whins in riſing, are very apt to entangle or 
choke the beam, there muſt be a man with a pitch fork rea- 
dy to puſh them away. Such a plow, yoked and attended 
in this manner, may be made to plow down whins near 
three feet high, and to tear up roots above four feet long 
and an inch diameter. W 

The labour will be leſs ſevere, and the work better done, 
If the land is ſoaked with water, which it generaily is in the 
winter {eaſon, when the weather is open. 

The greateſt difficulty met with in che performance of 
this work ; is, in king the firſt furrow ot the ridge. But 
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up the roots of the whins, there ſhould de fix horſes in the 


— 
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in doing this, no regard muſt be had to the equality q 


breadth of the ridges, but the veerings made in places wher, 


there are feweſt whins ; and if once an open furroy ; 
made, the work will-go on with ſucceſs. _ 
After the land is plowed, it ſhyuld be allowed to lie til 


ſummer, when the whins torn up by the plough being ni 


thired, may be burned, the land harrowed, and the root 
gathered. When theſe things are done, the land may b 
dreſſed arrording to the judgement of the farmer; only it 
proper, that the ſecond plowing be acroſs, the better to ter 
any thing that may havebeen left firm in the firſt plowing, 
When the whins are fo ſtrong as to make it impoſliblen 


plow them down, they may be burned; and if the land! 
allowed to lye a few years after, it may be plowed without 
great difficulty. On a part of a field where whins wer 
| plowed down, ſome of them were ſo ſtrong as to mak 
it neceſſary to grub them out in the ordinary wu; 
in plowing the field, it was obſerved, that it was more diti 


cult to plow that part where the whins were grubbed eu, 
than the other where the whins were ſtanding ; though! 


this as ſtrong whins had been burned down a few years he 


fore. Had this part of the field been plowed a year or t 
ſooner, it is probable, that the work would have been mor 


eaſily performed. 


The expence of clearing a field of whins in this manner 


by the plough, muſt be fmall in proportion to the expenc 


of grubbing chem out in the ordinary way. In a field where 
the whins were very ſtrong, about a quarter of an act 
was plowed at one yoking ; about four acres were plont 


by the ſame plough ; and not above three ſhillings worth 
ol tackle broke, though at firſt four horſes only were yoke 


VIII. Of the methods of deſtroying Brom 
After being ſo particular with reſpect to the methods of 
deſtroying whins, it is not neceſſary to inſiſt much upon ® 
methods of deſtroying broom ; for they have a reſembla 
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to each other, and may be deſtroyed in the ſame manner. 
It may be obſerved, however, that broom is not ſo buſhy as 
whins, and does not ſo much cover the ſurface; and, there 
fore, may more eaſily be deſtroyed by cutting. 

It was obſerved, that, when a field is over · run with bins, 
it muſt be brought into tillage, after the whins are digged 
out ; other ways they will ſpring up in greater plenty than 
ever. But it is not ſo neceſſary to ule a field of broom in 
this manner. Tho' the broom is growing thick, yet gene- 
rally there is a ſward of graſs upon the ſurface. This pre- 
vents the ſeeds from ſpringing, when the broom is cut; and 
if the broom is old, and cut ſo low as to take away all the 
leaves, the plants will die. In this manner broom may be 
deſtroyed, without bringing the land infeſted with! it from ; 


* 


graſs into tillage “. 


The way in which broom g grows, r renders i it eafier likewiſe 


to deſtroy it, than to deſtroy whins, upon land lately turn- 


ed from tillage into graſs. It was obſerved, that ſome per- 
ſons propoſe to deſtroy young whins by cutting. If a plant 
is in its nature hardy, and if it is difficult, in cutting, to de- 
prive it of all its leaves, tho? it be frequently cut over, yet it 
will not be eaſily defiroyed. This is the caſe with the 
whin : It grows in ſuch a buſhy manner, and. puſhes its 
branches ſo cloſely along the ſurface, that, in cutting, it 


is not poſſivle to deprive it of its whole leaves. But the 
broom grows differently ; it puſhes up one principal ſtem, 


and the branches from this ſtem are not ſo hor! zontal as 


thoſe of the whin : ſo that, if it is cut near the root, it is 


deprived of all its leaves: By this it is greatly weakened ; 
and, if frequently repeated, is entirely deſtroyed. When 
broom is old, one cutting, that deprives it of its leaves, ef- 
{eQually deſtroys it; bur it is not certain, that one cutting 


will as effectually deſtroy young plants; and therefore we 
have 


A kind of ſeythe has been invented, which performs this work very 
* | 


have not adventured to aſſert chis thotgh it is nature to 
: expect that it will. | | 
. Of the methods of teftroying the Bramble. 

| The bramble is a plant very different from either the 
whin or the broom. It puſhes its roots very far down, and 
| ſpreads them very wide. The roots may be divided into 
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number of plants, each of which puts forth ſtems, Thy ſpir 
cut down in the winter, it will grow up again in the fun- the: 
mer, and arrive at ſuch perfection as to carry fruit, [ti; Ml the) 
very difficult to deſtroy it, eſpecially when there are ſtong met 
near the ſurface; for it puſhes down its roots into the (cams . 
and clefts of the ſtones, from which it is very difficult i all 1 
tear them. They lodge there, and tho? frequently cut, ye exp 
always ſpring up again. Cutting and tearing up are, hoy- bye 
ever, abſolutely neceſſary to deſtroy them: and, that thi TA 
may be done in the eaſieſt and beſt manner, the ſtones uy. wit] 
on which they grow, ſhould be dug out. The digging out tha 
{tones, and plowing the land in ſuch a manner as is mol ner 
proper for cutting and tearing up the roots of the bramble, vin 
may be the more ſafely recommended, as by them many | but 
other good purpoſes are ſerved. 1 
Tf the ſtones, in land infeſted with hens, a are allowed i 1 
to remain, and the land itſelf badly plowed, and ſeldom fil the 
lowed, the bramble will increaſe: but, if the ſtones are care. tha 
fully digged out, and the land well and clean plowed, and : : 
properly and frequently fallowed, the bramble will de. 5 
creaſe, few plants will appear, and theſe ſo late in 2 the ſea- Ak 
ſon, as not to come to any height“. | x 
If land infeſted with bramble is lying in SY EY * a 
convenient to bring it into tillage, *tis ſaid, that the bram- 85 
ble may be deſtroyed by ſlitting the end or top of the item- ing 
This may be tried at very ſmall expence, and theretorc got 
may be the more ſafely recommended. as 
* There are many places in Eaſt Lothian, where, not very man} = 
years ago, the bramble was in great plenty; and now, by good plu wy 


ing and clcating the land of ſtones, is ſcarcely to be ſcen. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


An inflance of the ſucceſs of Plowing with Oxen ; from 
Mr You N G's Farmers Tour. 


Ar Langford, the ſeat of Wenman Cooke, Eſq; 1 had 


* the uncommon ſatisfaction of ſeeing a team of oxen 
0 | in harneſs. That gentleman, who is one of the moſt. 
5 | ſpirited farmers in Derbyſhire, is the firſt who has drawn 
1 them in this manner. He uſes ſixteen; and finds that 
” they draw with much greater power than in yoaks, the 
* WW nechod in which he firſt tried them: They move much 
F faſter, and are more handy and convenient: He ENTOMER 
. all his plowing and home carting with them, at much leſs” 
: expence than the ſame could be performed by horſes, or 
. by oxen in yoaks : A ſtriking proof of this is his plowing 
n as much land i in a day with three oxen, as the farmers do 
» vith four or five horſes ; a diſproportion ſo amazingly great, 
chat it decides the point at once, and in the cleareſt man. 
F ner. He feeds them in ſummer on graſs alone, and in 
: vinter on ſtraw, on which he works them moderately ; ; 
1 but if hard wrought, then they have hay or ſome turnips, 
The harneſs is much the ſame as that for horſes, ex- 
« WE <Pting the collars opening to be buckled on, and alſo to 
N | their being worn in the contrary manner to thoſe of horſes, 
6 that! is, the narrow end of the collars which open, being 
0 . and as the chains are faſtened to them in the | | 
5 ng direction as in horſe-harneſs, the beaſts of courſe 
: raw much higher than horſes : The line of the chains iss 
moſt up to their backs, but much above the cheſt. This 
.. variation Mr Cooke thinks neceſſary, from the different, 
ſhape of horſes and oxen ; and it is a circumſtance deſerv- 
.. ing attention from all who may be inclined to follow this 
< very uſeful example. I ſaw a team drawing a heavy load 


of bricks; and obſerved, that not one horſe team in ten 
outwalked them. The drivers aſſured me, that they worked 
„ much better than when yoaked ; drawed a greater weight, 
and were far more o caſily managed. One great benefit of 

this 


Ein 
this method, excluſive of the increaſed power, is the ph. 
cing them in a ſingle line in place of a double one, which 
in ſome ſorts of plowing, is extremely uſeful. Indeed, 
in general, the nearer the team is to the weight the * 
ter its power; but this is not the caſe with oxen yonkel, 
owing merely to that aukward untoward way of driving, 
for it is well Known to all ox - drivers, that the beaſts can. 
not exert their full force, for oe inequality between the 
couples; as it is common for ohe beaſt to make its felloy 
draw all, an inconvenience to 
method. F . 
I cannot but earneſtly recommend this very great in 
provement to all who are deſirous of working oxen; and 
particularly to thoſe who imagine, but falſely, that they 
cannot move as faſt as horſes; that they cannot draw an 
equal weight ; and that in plowing they trample the land i 
more: All which ideas, however true they might be intel 
pect to the yoaks, are undoubted miſtakes if applied to th 
harneſſed beaſts. Mr Cooke deſerves much of his country 
for the introduction of fo excellent a method, which [ 
| ſhould apprehend ſufficient with unprejudiced perſons to 
give the preference to oxen, notwithſtanding all the com 
mon ideas in favour of horſes. e 


ly removed in Mr Cooke 
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Direction: for hir ing a Farm. From the Farmer's Kallendat. 


HEN a Farmer has occafion to look out for a farm, 
/ he ſhould be equally clear-fighted to all the adran 
tages of a farm, and all the diſadvantages, that he may be 
able to draw a ballance between them, and compare that 
ballance with the rent demanded. Let him remember, thi! 
he muſt equally diſcard a too ſolicitous prudence, which 
doubts every benefit, and a too daring courage, which over 
looks or leſſens real evils. It muſt be open to almoſt ere 


ry perſon's obſervations, that the- common farmers lol 
3 | SET ehem 


t us 


themſel ves very much in deliberating concerning 2 farm: 
they have ſo many miſtaken rules of judging, that we very 
often ſee them reje& farms that, ſoon after, prove the for- 
tunes of ſuch as hire them: they are very apt to take one 
falle guide in particular, the ſucceſs of the laſt tenant. If a 
man makes a good deal of money on a farm, or leaves it for 
a much larger, numbers will "immediately apply with great 
eagerneſs to get it, almoſt without viewing ; bur if a tenant 
or two breaks, or is poor on a farm, moſt of the neigh- 
bours conſider little further: they attribute all to the land, 
and avoid it under a ſtrong idea, that, without a fall of 
rent, no money can be made on it. All theſe notions are 
abſolute abſurdities; for the management of various far- 
' mers is ſo efſentially different, that ſucceſs depends very lit- 
tle on rent. A farmer, with a proper ſum of money in his 
| pocket, hires a farm, and thrives on it; another, with an 
hundred pounds lefs, hires it, and ſtarves. Two farmers 
of the ſame ſabſtance ; one manages his land with ſpirit, 
makes all the manure he can, ſells no ſtraw, does not croſs- 
crop his fields, drains them, and keeps his fences in good or- 
der; he grows rich: The other, a floven in theſe particu- 
lars, falls into poverty on the ſame land, Theſe are the cir- 
cumſtances, that make one man rich, and another poor; ve- 
ry ſeldom rent : And ſurely it muſt be apparent, that ſuc- 
| ceeding occupiers, judging of the reſpeCtive farms dy the dif. 
ferent ſucceſs of theſe farmers, is the taking as blind a guide | 
as they can poſſibly fix on. | 
Let the farmer, that is debating, an he ſhould hire a 


farm that is offered him, examine the ſoil well, to be able to 
determine ! its nature, the ſtiffneſs, moiſture, expoſure, level - 

neſs, ſlope, tone yneſs; ; what draining, manuring, tencing | 
Kc. will be wanting; let him ſee to the roads, diſtance of 
market, prices of commodities, labour, &c. He ſhould at- 
tend to the compactneſs of the fields, and confider well the 
covenants relative to the cropping them; for many ſuch are 


extremely detrimental to a good conduct of the land. 
Neo. III. Q 


tea: Fix on good land, and you can ſcarcely pay too much 


der that falſe denomination, are vften found the richeſt ofal, 


mit tillage ſoon after rain, and do not bake on hot gleams of 


the taking no larger a one, than the ſum of money 2 ma 
can command will ſtock properly. A common fault x 


certain conſequence of which is, the conducting the ſoil in: 
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of money; and he can only prevent ſuch a ſituation, by 
| hiring no more land than he can manage in a maſter ly man. 
ner: For let any ef them confider the difference between 
good and bad huſbandry in all its branches, between the 


Proper uſe of natural manures, ſuch as marle, clay, chalk, 


cc. is never done, but by farmers that have plenty of wo. 
| ney in their pockets. In the neighbourhood of great cit 


hh farm as ſeems beſt to him. 


reaſons, a farmer ſhould never think of venturipg on 4 
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One general rule in hiring a farm ſhould never be forget. 


for it; but, for poor ſoils, the leaſt rent is too high to k ” 
_ conſiſtent with profit.” By poor ſoils, however, are not ty e 
be underſtood ſuch as have a command of laſting manure, i 

that work great improvements; nor waſte lands, that, un, Fr 


The mellow, rich, putrid, crumbling clays, or rather cli. 
ey loams, are of all ſoils the moſt profitable: ſuch as will ac 


ſun coming after heavy rains, when fine harrowed; ſuch 


land is better worth twenty five 1 an acre, than many 
ſoils deſerve a ſhilling. 


Another matter of great import in the hiring a farm, it 


mong farmers is the hiring too much land for their moncy: 
they are extremely eager to farm as much as poflible: the 


flovenly imperfc& manner. A farmer ſhould never def 
from any work, which he knows to be right, from a watt 


loſs of one, and the certain gain of the other. Making1 


and towns, varicty of manures are to be had, in ſome plz 
ces cheap ; but if the farmers have not money, how are the 
to'make uſe of ſuch advantages? For theſe and many other 


tract of land, which he cannot abſolutely command! tha 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


of * proper poſition of the Sock on Plouphr, and the reaſons 
| of it —The order of Plowing prattiſed in Eait-Lothiao for 
the different Crops.— defiroying V. ä in 
2 Ditches. 


In a letter to the PUBLISHERS. 


« FIT HAT acriodical paper is his, which has juſt. 
« W now ſtarted into exiſtence, and intrudes itſelf in- 

« to the far too extended circle of ſuch performances?“ 
Imsy indeed be the language of ignorance or caprice, And 
Weruly a thing of this nature is in danger of being r cjectet'by 
Whoſe, for whoſe purpoſe it was originally intended. But 
Fhatever may be the dictates of thole obſcurers of the un- 

$ derſtanding, it is quite otherwiſe with impartial minds, It 

Ws your province, Mr Printer, with thoſe who are the prin- 
ipal promoters of this pamphlet, to make a jodicious choice 
ff materials (taken from books on the ſubject), in order 
(hat your readers in general may find fomething new and 
Entertaining. That the prejudices of mankitid may be 
quite overcome, it is neceflary to ſubvert them by flow de- 
Nees. To this end, in the preſent caſe, every new ſcheme 
Phich may occur concerning the management of land ought 
autiouſly to be preſented to public view; elle the 1 of 
fling, inſtead of inſtructive and entertaining,” ' will un- 
Foubiedly be affixed ro your monthly paper. it ought, in 

| particular manner, to have the ſanction and authority of 
ſepeated experience to lecommend it, or to be able, with a 
leer and forcible conviction upon the mind, to CUAvince 
he reader ot the propriety of adopti ng it. I queittun not, 
ut under thete and other proper limitations, the Sco rs. 
28MER may at lengch obtain a DUMETCUS train ot VOLa- 
ies. And as it is ot the miſcell ancous kiad, the reader 
lll enter upon Each particular letter, without being dif- 


uited by the length ol the whole. And thus, will the ie. 
"Nement of his 


taſte for reading tend to improve hig 
knowledge 
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knowledge of Agriculture; and from lazy and inaQtiy, 
convert him to the greateſt uſe to ſociety. 

I am a plowman, Mr Printer; yet you ſee my preſump. 
tion in attempting to appear in print: But ſuch is the m 
ture of your invitation upon the blue cover of your preceti. 
ing numbers, that I could not avoid attempting to ſerve yy 
in the beſt manner I was able. When attending the plough, 
my thoughts are often turned upon the conſtruction of that 
machine ; the advantages and diſadvantages that may attend 
it; and the beſt method of removing the latter. But u 
every body may be fatisfied as to theſe points, by peruſing 
Mr Dicklon's Agriculture (vol. I); and as I have not in 
_ deed diſcovered any thing that is not directly or conſequen: 
tially mentioned there, it would be unneceſſary to ſpetk 
further on that ſubject. Only allow me to mention, by wy 
of query, How comes it about that the plough is much 
more ſteady in her motion, and conſequently more eas 
drawn, when the ſock is fitted to the head in ſuch a manner, 


$7 as to hang a little below the plane of the head, than whe 


directly in that plane? yet it is truly the caſe in pradtic: 
for we have many inſtances of ploughs, which, when nevi 
put to work, will conſtantly incline to riſe upon the point 
of the irons, when at the ſame time the beam is rather be. 
low the ordinary height allowed them; and immediately on 
giving the ſuck more eard will go much better. I know! 
is very difficult to cure them of this altogether. I took the 
dimenſions of a plough which had this diſeaſe to a great 
height They were carefully marked, but cannot be found 
at preſent. However, the beam and handles were about 
the common length with thoſe of the old Scots plouyb; 
the horles were a good ordinary ſize; and I am ſure thit 
the beam was not 1ixteen inches at the bolt-hole from the 
plane of the head, or the bottom of the furrow; and j# 
ſhe was hardly cured. Now, whether it is, that the pe. 
ſition of the ſock, when hanging in this manner, by off 
ning the furrow more gradually trom the bottom to fl 
| ED tog, 
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top, and thus each part of it preparing the way for ano- 
ther's approach, and making more eaſy admitrance to the 
houlders of it, i. e. giving it leſs reſiſtance, and making 
the machine go more exactly with reſpect to depth; or 
whether it is the difficulty of placing the beam preciſely in 
its proper mechanic poſition, which has induced them, 1 
cannot tell; though the laſt ſeems moſt likely; yet this 
practice always prevails among our common wrights. 
Hence the lowneſs ot the beam; for a trace and cleek- 
plough with the ſwingle · trees they allow about ſeventeen 
inches; and for a bcam-piough with the ſame, to the foot- 
hories, about fourteen, And—but I am rambling, and 
am like to be carried beyond bounds. I intended only 
to mention, or little more, the common fſeaions of our 
plowing and fowing in this corner, eſpecially as the ſubject 
ſecms to lie directly ia your plan, Here it is then without 
furtner preamble: 5 . EE ZE 
The tarmer, like a principal wheel in a machine, enlivens 
| and animatcs as it were every interior one; and now, as his 
action is of the higheſt importance to ſociety, it is a matter 
of the fick moment to have that properly directed. What | 
then ca. be of more earthly concern to him than the ſtudy 
of Agriculture? But I ſhall forget my promite. The far- 
mer, naving gathered in the bounty of induigent Heaven, 
returus to the plough in order to till his lands, whuch 
ſhall repreſent, for order ſake, lying in the following differ- 
ent circumſtances: viz. Having carried wheat, bariey, oats, 
peaſe, and iome of it ſummer fallow. Now he plows his 
land tor wheat, and elther lows it immediately, it wet clay, 
or in Otober or November, if otherwiſe. This in general 
is rekoned the beſt ſeaſon. Some people in the Merie ac- 
tually ſow it in the month of Auguſt. This grain is either 
ſown on ſummer- fallow or after peaſe. The firſt caſe ſel - 
dom, but when a heavy wheat · rent obliges the tenant, 1 
ſhall here mention the common methods uſcd to prevent 
Wlack (Smutt as you call it) amongſt the wheat. Some peg: 
| 5 ple 
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ple effectually free themſelves of it by a conſtant change of 


and on which it is to be ſown : Hence it ſometimes fail. 
The moſt eſſectual method ev geg. is pickling and l. 
ming. The pickle may be any kind of liquid made ſtrong 
| enough with falt to float a hen's egg upon its ſurface, only 

let urine be avoided as very hurtful when the wheat is to 


| the worle of lying in the pickle, however long, if it was not 
too freſh ; for freſh water ſwells it, though the other does 
Not. In the morning deſtined for ſowing, the pickle i; 


drained from it, and the wheat caſt by degrees on the floor, 


and quick lime riddled upon it till dry — for 2 
Some water and lime it at once, 


coats. By the winter fallowing of his clay land, whick be 


froſt ſets in, the farmer intends to expoſe it to receive nou- 


enſuing ſummer fallow the firſt furrow. I had almoſt 


tage, Jn this country it is often ribbed a-croſs the ridges, 


managed along with the oats ; but if the oats are not ſown 


method for deſtroying them 


b ne 1 


ſeed with their neighbours. The good effects of this i 
ſeems depend on the contraſt of the foils on which it prey, 


continue even but a night in it. I never knew the wheat 


When the wheat ſeed is over, the lan which ha carried 
the firſt crop of wheat, and ſome of the peaſe land, is win- 
ter fallowed for barley; and that which carried barley, for- 


endeavours by all means to have done before the winter 


riſhinent (vegetable food) from the air, to mellow the ſur- 
facz, and obtain a good mould for the ſeed. In this fea- 
ſon too, when the land is plyable, he commonly gives the 


torgot to ſpeak of the ribbing oat land too before 
mne winter, which is attended with conſiderable advan 


and the looſe mould caſt upon firm land; hereby a new 
mould indeed is expoſed, but is apt to be very rough by not 
having been plowed; a method therefore of looſing the 
whoie is certainly the beſt It is commonly obſerved, that Jed 
a valt quantity of muftard, &c. ruth up in the fields thus 


till chele are fairly brearded, it appears the moſt favourable 
As it is here unneceſſary to 
attend the farmer in any of | his s Operations but that of plow- 

| : inß, | 


ing, we ſhall then introduce his ſpring labour, after the 
| winter and his horrible attendants have retired i into their 
E own dominions. 
| The huſband man now v betakes himſelf to the plough, and 
according to the preceeding winter he muft exert himſelf 
in that employment. If it has been bad, as is often the caſe, 
| his oat land may be moſtly to plow ; ; If not, he goes thro! 
what remains of it with great eaſe, If it has been ribbed, 
he now plows it a ſecond time; turns over the remainder 
of his intended fallow and any other fields which may be 
yet unplowed. About the end of February and in March, 
| he ſows his oat and peaſe ſeed : And as he did not chuſe to 
E plow his peaſe land before the froſts, for making i it too fine, 
ſo now he has a rough mould, which he reckons of advan- 
tage in protecting the broad tender leaf from the inclement 
blaſts of the ſpring. It is ſtrange what fine crops of peaſe 
are gathered from land which has been very wet plowed. 
and ſown; but this is moſt certainly very unfavourable for 
| the land. If the peaſe are very heavy upon the ground 
when in good heart, the farmer reaſonably expects a good 
| crop of wheat; and indeed this never fails on the land ac- 
count. The peaſe prevent the vegetation of every annual 
| weed, and even the couch-graſs in a good meaſure: They 
raiſe a kind of fermentation on the ſoil ; keep it moiſt even 
in dry ſummers; and ſome how or another inrich it conſi- 
derably, and makes it capable of producing ſuch good whesr, 
li is not ſo with beans. Their effects are quite oppoſitæ; yet 
believe they are very profitable; ; and their ſtraw is af. 
frmed to be as good, at leaſt for horſes, as that of peaſe. | 
= When theſe ſceds are ſown, the ſteering of the barley 
land which has been winter fallowed, becomes the next ob- 
ject of attention. In general this is reckoned of vaſt impor” 
| ance. To kill the couch graſs and annuals, is certainly a 
8 motive. 80 different are they, however, that they 
quite oppoſite methods to deſtroy them. The firſt, 
| ae 
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that the ſurface be left unharrowed, that their roots m7 
be ſcorched and withered. The ſecond, the contrary, thy 
© they may have ſap to vegetate, and thus be deſtroyed * and 
the laſt too is neceſſary to prevent the land from turning 
up cloddy at feed-time. The farmer therefore, to attai 
all theſe ends at once, harrows it heartily immediately after 
the plough, and employs hands to gather the graſs roots tg 
burn. Thus, at the ſame time the greateſt part of the pri 
is taken out, and the land harrowed in for the other pur. 
| poſes. It is impoſſible almoſt to clear a field effectually d 
the Crop, the moſt pernicious annual that infeſts a field. 
The whole foil is full of the ſeeds of it, which will live, | 
believe, a whole century, if not expofed to the air: And 
let this be done ever ſo often, we will always have ſome, 
which, in the intervals of fallowing, will increaſe to a ven 
great degree. Sometimes when a good crop of barley migit 
be expected, the crops will almoſt entirely choke it. But! 
have frequently ſeen a plump battering ſhower after harrov- 
Ing prevent this, by forming a kind of cruſt on the poi 
| and preventing their vegetation ; yet this is not alway 
proof againſt them; for the weather continuing dropping 
ſoftens this cruſt, and allows every thing capable of vege 

tation to puſh its way. JJC 
The barley is commonly fown in this country in Apri 
and May. Sometimes upon the winter furrow, when the 
| lang is new and clear, but for the moſt part immediately at 
ter the piough ; it cannot be too finely hafrowed and ro 
led when looſe and open in its nature. The farmers vp! 
the ſea-coaft are often applied with ſca-ware about th! 
time, when it is much richer than in winter, If he cannot 
have it plowed down, which is beſt, he lays it upon his ben 
ley any time after it is ſown, till it is ſome days brearded. 
In this laſt caſe, if the weather is ſhowery, the ſalts product 
the fineſt effects; the barley takes on the fineſt verdufe: 
the blade becomes plump and rich. Barley thus product 


from ſea · ware, is frequently bought with great — 
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people at a diſtance from the ſea, on account of its earlineſs, 

When the barley "ſeed is finiſhed, the ſummer fallow be- 
comes next the object of the farmer's care and attention; 
he endeavours to purge it heartily of all weeds, and then ap · 
plies the dung, which raiſes a fermentation, and keeps it 
open through the winter; and thus, againſt the time of the 
barley ſowing, the dung is fit for exerting itſelf to the great: 
eſt advantage. If the dung is in a proper ſtate of corrup- 
tion, 7. e. well enough rotted; it may be moſt properly 
applied at, or nearer the ſeed time; for then its volatile 
qualities are not ſo apt to > be exhaled, being feldomer ex- 


poſed to the ſun. : 
About the end of June or July is the common time of 


ſowing turnip; the advantages of them, to be ſure, are evi- 
dent, when ſown upon proper ſoil ; but, eſpecially when 
the land of itſelf is the leaſt inclined to wetneſs, or even on- 
ly meets with a wettiſh ſeaſon, the horſes and carriages in 
taking them off do incredible damage to it. The lats, in 
this reſpe&, when fairly computed, is more than ſufficient 
to over-ballance the profits. Waat more diſadvantageous | 
ſituation for land, than, in place of being gathered up to 
defend the-winter, being all poached with horſes and carts, 
and every impreſſion of either filled with water | Where 
the land is quite light and dry, che turnip may certain y be 
propagated to great advantage. 

Allow me now, good fir, to mention a method practiſed 
here ſometimes, of killing the thiſtle,, whoſe roots are ſo 
long as to deſcend many tathoms into the earth (as is often 
ſeen in quarries). The method then is no more than to cut 
them at Lammas in graſs parks. At this time they arc de- 
clining faſt, their ſtrength being employed in ripening the 
ſeed : Hence are they open in the heart. Into their hol. 
low the rain deſcends through the winter; the wind and 
ſun dry them, and ſo on alternately ti] they are rotten. I 


have pulled them fr om the ground in the ſpring toilowing 
c R in 
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in this ſituation. To cut them ſooner, the laſt grows up; 
and later, the ſeed ſhakes. | GR; 


Your correſpondent W. B. has given you the beſt mn: 


thod of preparing land for planting hedges (p. 85.) | 


ſhall only mention a ſmall circumſtance, which, however, i 
{ſeldom noticed, and that is, the cutting up the ground for 


Hedges. It is a common practice with experienced ditcher, 


to widen their ditch as they go up hill, or take it in when 


coming down. We ſhall examine how far this is right. Noy 


It is plain, that in breaking up a ditch acroſs ridges, it is wider 


on the crowns than in the furrow of them; for this res. 
| ſon, ſuppoſe two lines ſtretched along where the ground 5 


to be broke ; imagine inſtruments placed along the lines in 


proper poſitions for cutting out the ditch at once, and youll 
ſee it evident, that they will be nearer each other on the 
| ſurface of the furrows, than on that of the crowns « hence, 
the ſpade ought always to be kept in the ſame poſition whe 


cutting ground for that purpoſe. If the ditch is cut imme 


diately below the line, its appearance will be intolerable; 
it will look as if cut by planes in ſo many different direc: 
tions, according to the unevenneſs of the ground: By tit 
bye, as the furrows are farther from the line than th: 
crowns, the thorn-bed in thoſe places muſt be raiſed high: 


er, in order to bring the thorns more immediately under 


the line. It is from this that the practice above is borron- 

ed; but it ought only to be obſerved when the declivity 0 
| aſcent is eaſy and gradual. In going acroſs high braes, i 
coughbt by no means to be regarded; for though the dich 
on the braes, and that in the hollow are truly cut with dit. 


ferent planes, and very different from one another, yet ihe 
hedge comes immediately below the line. Now, Sir, Ian 


done. I with I have not tired your patience, I truſt my 4 


tempt ſhall at leaſt be of uſe in filling an empty corner 0f 
your miſcellany. I am, Sir, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Eaſt Lothian, Dec. 16. 1772. | ARA 1 0 R, 
J. S. The Crop (mentioned p. 122.) is a weed which the Engliſh call 


Charlock ; the botanical name is Raphaniſtrum or Rapiſtrum, and, te. 
gether with wild muſtard, very much infeſts our corn fields. 


E 
ARTICLE XVII. 


1 of the Farm or 1 Yard, applied to the purpoſe of 


raiſi ng e - From the Farmer's Kalendar. 


4 OOD and convenient yards are of ſuch great kmvor- 
3 $4 tance to ſpirited huſbandry of all ſorts, that, in the 
hiring a farm, a man ſhould attend to this point; but, if 
he finds himſelf on a farm, where it has been neglected, or 
that the advantageous circumſtances of a new one more 
than ballances ſuch a matter; in either of theſe caſes, let 
| him determine to remedy it himſelf, which may generally 
be done at no great expence. Let him run a high, warm, 
W fence about a piece of ground large enough for all his cat- 
tle, contiguous to the barns. and other buildings. I; will 
| pay the expence of good pales very well ; but a much chea- 
| per fence is to build a ſtack of ſtubble, fern, ling, or 
E ſtraw, about eight or nine feet high, and four or five wide, 
| and to thatch it for preſervation: no fence in the world is 
ſo warm for cattle. * This incloſure he muſt gravel at bot- 
© tom, to keep it always firm and hard enough to ſhovel up 
| rotten dung on. Throughout the leiſure times of the 
| ſummer or autumn, a layer, two or three feet deep, of 
| marle or chalk, turf, ditch-earth, &c. ſhould be ſpread 
| init : and upon that layer the cattle ſhould be foddered 
with ftraw or hay all winter. Plemy of ſtubble, fern, or 
ſtraw, conſtantly ſpreading. as faſt as they tread it into 
dung, or lie wet or damp : the ſtables, cow-houſes, hog- 
ſties, fatting-ſtalls, if any, ſhould be cleaned on to it; 
| and, if the farmer fats any beaſts on turnips, he will find 
no method fo good as to give them iti bings in ſuch a yard; 
| ne MPs by 
* Such a fence would be very unneceſſary in Scotland, where ſtones. 


are every where almoſt to be got in abundance. Or it may be erected 
of mud and ſtraw, the method of doing which is well known in Perth- 


hire, and ſeveral aten in the North of Scotland; where, it is ſaid, 
that houſes built of theſe materials have ſtood about an hundred years 
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by which means the quantity of dung he will raiſe Will the 
turo our immenſe, provided he has plenty of litter; and the 
no application of the turnip crop will pay better. Who. 105 
ever will keep an exact calculation of the expences, vil 50 
find it the cheapeſt way of manuring land. This is the the 
ſyſtem! of the farm yards, laid down more particularh by wil 
A late author, and with apparent ſucceſs. SR TS | 
A particular attention ought to be paid to the manage. in 
ment of it through the whole year ; for upon the conduct 5 
in this particular, the ſucceſs of the farm will in a very 8 
great meaſure depend: And one very great recommend. bel 
tion of this farm-yard ſyſtem is, the cheapnels of thus uz Wi «i 
nuring land: The farmer will find, that he can in no other T4 
method manure at ſo ſmall an expence. All purchaſc4 i ſtu 
manures come much higher, many of them five times Fa 
more expenſive, in proportion to their value. In many bo 


ſituations there are no manures of any fort to be purchs 
| ſed; in which the farmers, if they do not adopt ſuch a 
plan as I have mentioned, mult give their land a poor 
chance; for it muſt be an admirable ſoil, or a moſt excel 
lent courſe of crops, to render manure unneceſſary. 
The compoſt raiſed the preceeding winter in the yard 
being carted out to the land, ſo ſoon in ſummer as the 
farmer has leifure, he ought to begin to cart in the layers 


of turf, ditch earth, marle, or clay, upon which he is to 
fodder the ſucceeding winter: It thould be begun in June 
or July ; his ſpring ſowing, ſecond turning of his ſummer 
fallow and turnip land being out of hand, this will be 
buſineſs at hand, to prevent the team's ſtanding till. l. 
ſhould be executing from time to time till September, 0! 
the end ot October. As the importance of it is vel 
great, being the ſource of the moſt material improvement 
on a farm, it ſhould be reſoived on early, and executed 
with all poſſible ſpirit, 

At the leiſure time of harveſt 3 ſuch a 


wet t days, when the team cannot carry corn, and mes 
| | the 


8 the 
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we harveſt men are employed in reaping and mowing, if 
the wol ks of tillage do not require attendance, the hories 
and oxen ſhould be kept to the earth - cart to form this 4 
bottom layer, the quantity to be in proportion to that of 
the dung, which is wp amuaced to be raiſed in the enſuing : 

© winter. 

In November, when the winter is ſer in, the farmer be- 

gins to experience the conduct of the farm yard upon the 
principles already laid down. Let him obſerve to keep all 

bis cattle confined 3 let none of them wander about the 


fieids, when they can get nothing to eat; but if it proves 
pet weather, they will do much iallchief by poaching, 


| Liter all the yards completely from the ſtacks of ſtraw, 
| ſtubble, or tern ; ; 10 that be the lealon ever ſo wel, the cat- 
tle may not tread into the layer of marle clay or earth at 
botiom, nor ever lie wet. As fait as the litter is trodden 
into dung, or becomes quit wet, cut freſh ſlices down 
from the ſtacks, and ſpread it about. Have an eye to the 
| horte-keepers, that they uſe plenty of litter; and alſo that 
| the tatciag ſtalls, cow-houſes, ox-houſes, hog-ſties, be all 
kept quite clean littered ; for this is the beſt and cheapeft 
way ot raiſing manure : And if you do not have a ſharp cye 
to the men, they will, to ſave trouble, be ſparing of the 
quantity; whereas the profit is ſo great on treading fern, 


t0 | ſtubble, or refuſe ſtraw, into dung, that no farmer ſhould 
e WW vinit feciog that all his cattle are well littered, to the de- 
er gree requiute for keeping them as clean as hories in a ſta- 
1 ble are utually Kept. In wet weather the litter in the yards 
It preſently wwras to rotten compoſt, and ſhouid be con- 
or ſtautly repleniſhed The urine of the yard ſhould all be 
17 WE thcown on the dung from time to time, and as little loſt 
at as poſſible. Heavy rains will carry away ſome; but it 
ed ſhould never be withou its having been thrown once or 
ice on to the h ap, to ſtrain it thro” the earth at the 
he bottom; for according to the principles of thoſe gentle- 
l men, Who have introduced this huſbandry, the earth re- 
* rains 
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tains the ſaline and oily particles, and lets but little mor! 
than the plain water paſs through. But if it preſerves on. 


ly a part ef thoſe riches, the effect is a very valuable one, the 
and ſhould occaſion the farmer being very attentive. | rat 
With a little management, all might be preſerved: to | 
The drains that carry off the overflowings of the yard, to | 
ſhould lead to a ſmall well with a pump fixed in it; ths Wi of 
pump ſhould have a light trough, turning on a pivot, ty gro 
receive the liquid; and a heap of- turf, earth, or marl, 

be kept within reach of the trough, ſo as to convey the me 
liquid over the whole heap, which being turned over fron bite 
time to time, and carted on to the land, would pron | tha 
"(A moſt excellent manure. | S 
As the winter proceeds, a ſtrict attention ſhould be gi. fue 
ven to the cattle in the yard; thoſe I mean which m vil 
looſe in them. Take care that they are regularly ſupplied 
with ſtraw ; and that they have always water at command, mu 
The threſhers ſhould be ſo proportioned to the ſtock of ber 
lean cattle, as to make the ſtraw laſt juſt through the wh 
winter. And from the ſtacks of ſtraw, ſtubble, fern, to \ 
$c. raiſed in the autumn for that purpoſe, the yard ſhouli can 
be kept well littered, ſo that the cattle may always lie per. Wf for: 
fey dry and clean. Their health requires this attention, der 
which ſhould however be given, were it merely for nm rot 
large quantities of mgnure. | Won 
That this great end may be obtained, che Farmer, as the inte 
ſpring advances, ſhould conſider his ſtock of litter laid in in trer 
autuma; and if there is any ſuſpicion that it may not hold WW thr 
out, it is now time that he agrees with ſome neighbour ro: 


for a weekly ſupply of refuſe ſtraw or ſtubble. At al i thy 


events, do not let there ever be a want of litter either in ner 
the ſtalls or the yard; for this is the only way of ever ai the) 
ſing large quantities of dung at a cheap rate. . wen 
After all this, will it be neceſſary to caution the farmer bo 

_ againſt diſpoſing or ſelling any of his own ſtraw or fodder. * 


The farmer who docs ſo is certainly in the high road te 
deſtruclior 


4 
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geſtruction. The induſtrious and attentive farmer will 
however never be at a loſs to purchaſe it from his neigh- 
bours: in no country will all men be alike attentive to 


their intereſt; and there will never be wanting ſome deſpa- 
rate back going farmers, who, for the bait of the price, or 


to help them at a dead lift, to pay their maſter's reut, or 
to buy ſeed- corn, will be ready to part with the greateſt part 
of the fodder in their yards, come of their cattle and 
grounds what will. Ee 


About the end of May or begioning of cs the far- 
mer ſhould attentively conſider, it he will have a ſufficient 
| bite of graſſes to leave off toddering entirely; and before 
| that he ſhould not think of it; for if cattle are turned into 
graſs, not ſufficiently SEES in growth, they will require 
ſuch a number of Acres, that the Hong ground for hay: 


will be greatly curtailed. 
As ſoon as your yards are cleared, the dung i in them 


{ muſt be turned over and mixed carefully with the ſtuff. 


beneath, whether it be clay, marle, turff, ditch-earth, or 


vhatever elſe. For this purpoſe, you mult ſet many hands 


to work on it, ſo as to get it done as expeditiouſly as you 


can; becauſe it ſhould lie a little after turning, be- 
| fore it is carried on to the land. It thereby under- 
dergoes a freſh fermentation, and becomes more rich and 
| rotten. The method in which the men ſhould do this 


work is, to begin and throw the dung up againſt a wall, or 
into ſome vacant ſpace, ſo as to have the command of a 


trench to work in: They ſhould always keep this trench 
| three or four feet wide; then they draw down with dung- 
cromes the dung, and breaking it to pieces with forks, 
throw | it up on the part already mixed, in a ſpr cading man- 


ner, ſo as to cover all the clay or earth. In this manner 
they proceed with the dung, to the breadth of about eigh- 
teen inches, or two feet, till they come to the ſtuff under 


it; all which they pull down with pick-axes or mattccks ; * 


and, when it is in the trench, break it further to pieces, fo 


4 to have it fine; that is, no pro larger than a man's 


— wriſt; 
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L 130 ( 
wriſt. If water hangs in any places in their trench, thy 
| ſhould have a water-bowl ready to throw it on toghe pn 
they have mixed. If this work is well executed, you gil 
have a large hill of excellent manure, ready to lay on 
the cabbage or turnip land, to be turned in by the laſt eanh 
Reſpecting the quantity; therein lies the proof of your 
being a good farmer; perhaps, the moſt important, cot 
vincing proof that a farm can offer. If you have manage 
well, you will have from fifteen to twenty loads for eren 
head of great cattle, and about ten loads for every hog, ut 
_ reckoning pigs ; not above a third of the whole marle u 
| Every truſſed load of ſtraw, trampled ind dug; 
will make you fix cart ones of dung, excluſive of any mn. 
ture. The loads I mention are large” cart ones of for 
ty buſhels. © 
But the earth, which has lain nader the PIR all winte 
and received all the urine of the cattle, muſt by no meati 
be reckoned as inferior to the dung itſelt. It is becont 
| a rich manure, without mixing with dung, richer than th 
beſt of marles: and Iam well perſuaded, that this retet 
tion of the urine in it is of ſuch conſequence, that tht 
whole compoſt, when well mixed together, will be bette 
than if chalk or earth had been brought into the yard, a 
leaſt tor moſt ſoils; but, that the favourable circumſtance 


of the conduct much exceeds the expence of it, for allſoils 
cannot for a moment be doubted. | 


AR 110 Lk. XVIIL. 
of Compoſt Dunghills, i 


HE Gbject of the foregoing article is of ſo much in 
portaiice in farming, and fo fully t cated, that little 

can be added to it. The publ: ſher, ed begs leave of 
the author of that Kalendar, who by that work approme 
himſelf a moſt excellent farmer, to obſerve, that the laying 
the whole earth, turf, den or marle, in the botiom «2 


14 * 1 

yard at once, will not contribute ſo much to enrieh them 
by the ſupervenient dung, as if it was laid on in layers at 
different times, with layers of dung intermixed. Another 
advantage ariſing from this method, is, that if the farmer 
has acceſs to lime, a quantity of lime laid now and then 
along with theſe materials. will contribute greatly to divide 
and ſeparate them, and thereby to enrich the whole maſs in 
| 2 much higher degre 1 And a third advantage is, chat the 
whole will be very öl ee mixed all at once by cutting 
down and carting. e . 

It may likewiſe be added as an appendix to this article, 
| that the farmer ſhould erect ſtanding moveable racks in the 
middle of his yard, for putting the ſtraw or hay into, for 
feeding his cattle ; and theſe ſhould be covered to keep the 
fodder dry. The form of them is known to every farmer. 

But as many farmers are not provided with farm yards, 
che next expedient to be recommended to them is, the com- 
poſt dunghill, which though more laborious, it is highly 
their intereſt to make, rather than uſe their dung by itſelf 
alone, which is moſt, unprofitable and often pernicious. 
The ſociety of improvers in the knowledge of agriculture 
in Scotland give the following directions FF 

Take, in the field intended to be manured, a head - ridge, 
the moſt conveniently ſituated for a midden. Plow it two ä 
or three times, as deep as can be, in the cleaving way, if the 
ridge be high gathered, and barrow it well: then lay there- 
on a layer of clay, about a foot thick, leaving a part of the 
ground uncovered: next lay a thin layer of dung, another 
Jof clay, and after that a layer of unfliked lime, at leaſt a 
foot thick; then tnrow up the earth left uncovered on each 


k im de. Atrer this, repeat another layer of clay, and lime as 

lice before, and finith it with a layer of clay and ſeaavreck, co- 

ave 0: ered with earth The more of the clay the better ; for 

oro tough it may be cold, yet it will not be the worſe for a 
laying andy hot ground, 


; q N 8. After 
b a | Mazwer L's Collection, p-. 26. | 


1 * 1 
After this middiog bas ſtood fix weeks or two month, 
incorporating and fermenting, turn and mix it; and thy 


WIS 


this work may be performed to the better purpoſe, and with * 
as ſmall an expence as poſſible, yoke your plough, enter vg. Wi Fay 
on pour midding with a cleaving furrow, and continue c -. 
peating the plowings the ſame way, untill the very botton fla 
of the midding be ripped up ; then harrow it: it is impo BE 
bie to over-do it. If it be very cloddy, it ſhould be hr. n 
rowed between the plowings. Begin then in the middle, be 
and plow again and again in the gathering way, until it be 0 
brought into as narrow bounds, and be raiſed as high 5 
Poſſible, Let all that the plow has left be gathered up, and 10 
thrown with ſhovels on the top. Every ſuch turning d 4, 

| heaping occaſions a new ferment, and improves the manure, 
If the ſeeds of barley, or of any other quick growing v. a 
getable, were ſprinkled thin on the midding, and the plant _ 
buried in it, when fulleſt of ſap, before they come to ſeed, 4 
by turning or more heaping, the manure would be Improve Ua 
ed. This might be repeated often during the ſeaſon ; r 6: 
the practice has been found ſucceſsful. | me 
In another place *, they obſerve, that ſuch a midden m ed 

be turned in the ſame mavner as ground is trenched. The du 
higher it is raiſed, the better. Each turning will make i 3 
heat like a garden hot-bed, and this fermentation will re- ba; 
duce it to a fine fat mould. If the firſt heat ſhould go H tc: 
{which may eaſily be known by thurſting a pole into it) be. of 
fore it has produced this effect, it may be turned over: tre 
gain, and will take a new heat, which is of great advantage . II 

to it, beſides the better mixing of the ſeveral manures. 4. ae 
bout fifty or fixty cart loads of this compoſt are uſed upon ba 
an acre of ground. Any farmer, by attending to the rus Wl 
here given, may fuit his compoſt to the nature of his foil no 
Where the ſoil varies, he will do well to have another mil ge 
den, properly compoſed, in a convenient part of che fil . fir 


hae intends to manure. 


- rw tne: 3 Colleen, P. 136 . The 8 
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The fame fociety in their directions * for the manage | 
| nent of ſheeps dung, where the ſheep are houſed, or fed 


»nder cover during the inclemency of the winter, adviſe 


hing under them ſabſtances ſuited to the nature of the 


S {i intended to be impraved, A layer of ſand, for in- 
ſtance, for ſtiff land, will be greatly benefited by being co- 


eered with a couch of litter in the ſheep-houfe. When 
E their dung becomes troubleſome or offenfive to them, or 


begins to make them dirty, the whole ſhould be removed 


tothe midden. But if the dung of the ſheep is to be laid 


ena ſindy foil, clay, or any ſuch fubſtance, though cover- 


ed wich litter, it would ſoon become wet, and too cold for 
W the ſhcep to lie on. It would therefore be better, in this 


bete, to ſpread a thick couch of litter under the ſheep, 
dad mix this in the midden with the lime, &c. by which 
means the ſame advantage may be obtained, without injury 


3 ts the cattle. If loam, or a rich mould, be laid under 
Deep, the judicious farmer will be careful to collect a ſuf- 


= ficicat quantity of it, when it may be got dry, in the ſum- 
mer. Whatever is ufed for this purpoſe, ſhould be remov- 


| <6 as often as it is ſufficiently . by the urine anc 


| dung of the ſheep. 
| The well preparing of mixed dung, i is a piece of huf- 


bandry by no means to be neglected ; for the more and bet- 
er the dung Is, the greater will de the crop : and Af increafe a 


of the crop will, augment the quantity of dung. On the con- 
trary, a decay in the dung makes 2 decay i in the crop, &c. 
he viſe, or fall, of the value of many farms in this. king- 


dom muſt therefore neceſſarily depend upon the good or 


dad management of this eſſential part of huſbandry. 

| Farmers, eſpecially if they live in the countrics which do 

| 20t abound in cattle, may be apt to aſk, Where they are to 

et luflicient quantities of dung for the purpoſcs thus 

irongly recommended? M. de e who pre · ſuppofes 
| this 


: * Inierſperſed i in ſeveral parts of Mr li Collection, particu- 
have, in p. 139, 340, and 3213. 
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L 134.1 
chis objection, "anſwers it, by pointing out the follonin 
method of making an artificial manure *. 
Before the winter ſets in, that is to ſay, by the middle of 
November at fartheſt, huſbandmen ſhould cleanſe all th; 
yards, and out- lets belonging to the farm houſe, lay then 
ſmooth, and, if neceſſary, dig away a little of their ſurface, 
till it de about a foot lower than the floor of their build 
ings. Then, if they have any common, or waſte land, |: 
them bring from thence fern, thiſtles, and other cou: 
weeds, cut down when in full ſap, at which time they ar: 
belt, or occaſionally as they arc wanted, and lay a bed o 
them, about two inches thick, upon the places thus pre 
| pared, It weeds cannot be got, coarſe wheat or rye-ſtray 
may be uſed in their ſtead, in beds about half as thick. 4 
layer of earth, about fix inches deep, ſhould be ſpread up 
on this bed of weeds, or ſtraw. Earth of a quality prope 
for the improvement of the ſoil intended to be manured, i: 
undoubtedly the beſt ; though any carth, which in this cal 
the farmer will dig as near to the houle as he convenient) 
can, is preferable to the miſtaken practice of paring off tic 
upper ſoil, or turt, 0: the neareſt common or waſte land, to 
mix with the artificial manure : for when poor ground hi: 
loſt its ſurtace or ſward, it long remains a barren ſpot, be 
fore a new foil, capable ot affording root and nouriſhment 
| for graſs, can be formed upon it, If no proper earth lies 
ncarer at hand, the farmer may take off the ſurface of at 
part of his plowed ground which lies too high, and is no 
at too great a diſtance. But, as much as poſſible, he ſhould 
adapt the earth mixed with this manure, to the nature of 
the land tor which it is intended. 
This bed of litter and earth ſhould be let lic about a fort 

night, during which all ſweepings and filth of the kitchen 
and houſe thould be thrown upon it, taat nothing may be 


loſt, which can be converted into manure. The wetne 
| . 


* Memoire ſur les Defrichemens, p. 78, 


thi 


"WT 


of the ſeaſon, and the *. of men, cattle, and carriages, | 
ly 


over this bed, will greatly contribute to rott it; to complete 


which, let the farmer turn in all his cattle of every kind, 


and drive them backward and forward over it, after rain 


has fallen. This will ſoon render it a kind of coarſe mud : 


mixed with litter, which may be cleared away at the end of 


another fortnight. If it be too liquid, as it often is in rai- 


ny ſeaſons, it ſhould be laid up in little heaps, upon the 
ſame place, till it be drained. Let it then be carried to a 


| {ufficiently capacious hole, or pit, dug for the purpoſe in 


or near a corner of the farm yard. This pit muſt be in a 
dry place; for no manure ſhould ever be laid in water, 
which would waſh away its unctuous parts, deſtroy its 


heat, diſſolve its ſalts, and even leſſen its bulk conſiderably 


if it run off elſewhere. One load of ſtable and other 
dung ſhould be mixed with every two loads of this artificial 
compoſt, as it is laid in the pit. The next day, another 
bed of litter and earth may be ſpread in the yard, &c. as 
before; and, being managed in the ſame manner, will be 
fit for carrying to the dung. pit in about another fortnight, 


| Thus two ſupplies of this artificial dung may be had every 


month, during the whole winter and part of the ſpring. 
This work will not be expenſive : every body, even wo- 

men and children may be employed at it, and it is done at 

a time of the year when labourers are leaſt wanted in the 


held. It may be continued in the ſummer : though the 
beds do not rot near ſo ſoon in dry weather; two or three 


months being ſometimes requiſite then, to bring them to a 


| Proper ſtate, in the above method. However, this 5 3 5 
| conliderably haftened, and much improved, by bringing 


cattle to lie upon them in the night, unleſs they are in folds. 


| The earth and other ſubſtances of this manure will be 


greatly enriched by their dung and urine, before it is 
I — moon 


As tbis laft made dung will not be ſufficiently rotted by 
the next ſowing ſeaſon, the beſt way is to lay it in a ſepa- 


rate 
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till better, if kept two years. The other dung, made in: 
vetter ſeaſon, and more thoroughly putrefied at firſt, fhoul 
remain about fix months in the pit, to ripen; and be ye. 
may be made to ſuit any foil, and agrees with many land; 
which it is milder, leſs ery, and more laiting. Farmer 
who have not a large yard belonging to their hou; 


may make this compoſt in any other place that beſt ſui 


the ſame. By mixing wich it a third * of other dung, 
. they triple their quantity of manure. 


may be called natural and the other artificial, Fhe former 


and {econdly, by opening its pores and feparating its parts, 
by a kind of fermentation, till at laſt it is itfelf eonverits 
into a kind of fine black mould. 
ſufficient tor a large extent of ground, would colt too 


only in the neighbourhood of populous cities, are pur pol: 


from great cities. 
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rate pit, to mellow, for the enſuing year; and it will 


ted now and then in dry weather. During this time, 
heats, ferments, and acquires an excellent quality, | 


better than pure dung taken from the {tal} or ſtable, tha 


their convenience; and the poorer fort of peaſants may d 


There are two ways of meliorating land, One of them 


conſiſts in a well proportioned mixture of two or thre: 


different kinds of earth, the xrciait or which is a new lort, are 
more favourable to vegetation ; and the latter in dung. Milf ter, 
Dung conſiſts of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, cithe- Wi cro; 
actually putrefied, or in a ftate of puirefachon, It operiits ea. 
two ways upon the carth : firſt, by copveyivg nourithmet! Y 
to the plants which grow in it, as the air aud water allo do, WW 2 


The only way to have plenty of this uſeful matter, with 
out much expence, is by a mixture of ſtraw or litter with 
the cxcrements of animals. Manure may be obtained 
from every part of animals or vegetables: but a quand 


much. Saw: duſt, tanners bark, aſhes, ſoot, woolen rag 
ſheavings of horn, &c. of which quantities can be bit 


ly omitted; and we have contented ourfelves with points 
out the means of encreafing dung in countries dite 
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"ARTICLE Ik. 
| of the nature and Uſes of Peat- Aſhes, and the ſeveral crops 
to which they may be profitably * as a N 


From the Muſcum Ruſticum, Vol. | 


imagine, be had in univerſal requeſt, for the purpoſe of 
© drefling land; but the misfortune is, no great plenty can 


price: this deters the farmer from muting uſe of them 
often as manure. | 

I muſt, however, except c one « foot of hos. which a are on 
rc: all accounts valuable; I mean peat or turf aſhes: theſe 
are in mot places eaſy to be procured, coſt no great mat- 
Jer, and have a wonderful effect on almoſt every ſoil and 
| crop. You may believe what I ſay, as I have had many 


ics ears experience of their good qualities. 

In The ſulphurous and faline particles with which theſe 
0; ches abound, have a moſt happy effect in promoting vege- 
(ts, tation ; and, if uſed with diſcretion, the encreaſe procured 
le by how? is truly wonderful. 
I ſuppoſe few of your readers will be at a loſs to know 
che what peat or turf 1 is; moſt * have ſeen a kind of it 
wh burnt as fuel. | FE 

ned The ordinary peat is dug from wet bogs and moraſſes; 

uy but that which is of a much ſuperior quality and virtue in 
100 its aſhes, is dug from moory wetiiſh lands which will bear 
* Cattle; a5 to o che peat that is pared from the ſurface of heaths 
ba 


and 


* All kinds of afhes have their ſeveral degrees of excellence; yet 
fome are muck to be preferred to others; and perhaps peat-aſhes, on 


| Ecount of the quantity of Lalts and ſulphur they contain, are at leaſt 
1 good as any. | 


HE mord general 4 Miabüre is bs bes uſes, of ſo much 
the more value is it to the farmer; and, of all ſorts 
of manures, perhaps aſhes agree with the greateſt variety 
of ſoils and crops: aſhes *, therefore, ſhould, one would 


be procured, and the few that are to be got fetch a large 
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J 
and commons, for firing for the poor cottagers, the aſs 
of it are of very little value, when W with thoſ 
above-mentioned. 
Peat is found in moſt low grounds that lie betwixt bil 
eſpecially if timber has formerly ſtood on the ſpot. It lie 
at various depths, being often near the ſurface, and ſome. 
times fix, eight, or ten feet deep, having a ſtratum of black 
moory earth over it, ſuch as is the ſoil of many of our lon 
' meadows near the banks of rivers : it ſometimes even lie 
under a bed of gravel. 
Peat may be burnt for the ſake of x procuring its aſhes for 
manure all the ſummer ſeaſon: As ſoon as it is dug, ſome 
of it is mixed in a heap regularly diſpoſed with faggot-wodd, 
or other ready burning fuel: After a layer or two of it mix. 
ed in this manner, peat alone is piled up to complete the 
heap. A heap will conſiſt of from one hundred to a thou 
| ſand loads. | 
After ſetting fire to it at a proper place, before on pur- 
poſe prepared, it is watched in the burning, and the grei 
art is to keep in as much of the ſmoke as poſſible, provided 
that as much vent is left as will nouriſh and feed the fire, 
Whenever a crack appears, out of which the ſmoke cl 
capes, the labourer in that place lays on more peat; andit 
the fire (lackens too much within, which may eaſily be 
known by the heat on the outſide, the workman muſt run 
a ſtrong pole Þ into the heap in as many places as is necel 
ſary to ſupply it with a quantity of freſh air. When 
managed in this manner, the work goes on as it ſhould do. 
It is to be noticed, that when once the fire is well kindled, 
the harveſt rain does it no harm whilſt it is burning. 
Having procured a ſufficient quantity of aſhes, the far: 
mer's next care ſhould be to apply them properly to uk; 
and 


+ This peat ſeems to be burnt much after the manner in which char- 
coal is made; though there cannot be ſo much delicacy neceſſary in the 
operation, 


Wi! 


1 


Ly to do this, h e he muſt be made well acquainted with the 
ature of the manure he is to lay on his land. 
All aſhes are of a hot, fiery, cauſtic nature; they muſt | 
therefore be uſed with caution. With reſpeR to peat aſhes, 
ilmoſt the only danger proceeds from laying them on in 
„co great quantities at improper ſeaſons, 
k Nothing can be better than peat-aſhes for drediing low 
„ d:np meadows, laying to the quantity of from fifteen to 
« MWEtwenty Wincheſter buſhels on an acre : it is beſt to ſow 
them by hand, as they will then be more regularly ſpread. 
x ME This work ſhould be done in January or February at 


* lateſt, that the aſhes may be waſhed in towards the roots 
l of the graſs by the firſt rains that fall in the ſpring. 

= Wi they were ſpread more forward in the year, and 4 
0 ſpeedy rain thould not ſucceed, being hot in their nature, 
. they would be apt to burn up the grass, inſtead of doing it 


any ſervice, 


It is to be remembered, that the damper and ſtiffer the 
ſoil, the more peat-aſhes ſhould be laid on it; but in 


4 graſs-lands the quantity ſhould never exceed thirty Win- 
| cheſter buſhels, and on light warm lands leſs than half that 
. quantity is fully ſufficient. 


oa wheat-crops theſe aſhes are of the 2 ſervice, 
he but they muſt be laid on with the urmoſt diſcretion. Were 
1 they to be ſpread in any quantity before the winter, after 
N the ſowing the corn, they would make the wheat too rank, 
aq and do more harm than good; was the [preadiug this ma- 


nure, on the contrary, deferred till the ſpring, the corn 
could not poſſibly during the winter ſeaſon be benefited by 
it. After due reflection and repeated ex berience, my me- 
thod of management in this caſe is as follows: 

About the beginning of November, beforc the bard | 


froſts ſet in, I ſow on every acre of my heavy clayey wheat 
No III. m_ * 


i This ſeems to be upon the whole a critical geen but may 
with proper care be of great ſervice. 
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land, about eight Wincheſter buſhels of theſe hs; on my 
lighter warmer lands in wheat, I wo only four buſhels x 
this ſeaſon. . 
This winter- dreſſing i is, I imagine, of great ſervice: til 
fling as the quantity may ſeem, it warms the roots of the 
plants, brings it moderately forward, preſerves its verdur, 
and diſpoſes it to get into a l ſtate che firſt fine wer. 
ther after Chriſt mas. 
About the latter end of February, or the beginning o 
March, on the above mentioned heavy lands in wheat [ be. 
ſtow another dreſſing of aſhes, by ſowing of them on exe. 
ry acre eight buſhels more: on my light lands, i in this ſe 
_ cond drefling, I allow only ſix buſhels  _ 
| Theſe aſhes laid on in the ſpring are of the greateſt fer- 
vice, without any probability of dangox: if rain falls with: 
in a few days after the dreſſing is laid on, it is waſhed in 
and has a happy effect on the ſucceeding crop, co-operat 
ing with the manure that was laid on in November: if, on 
the contrary, dry weather for any long continuance ſuc 
ceeds, the firſt winter-drefſing has its full effect, and the 


quantity laid on in the ſpring is in fact ſo ſmall, that there 


is very little probability of its burning or hurting the crop. 
This method has ſucceeded very well with me, and hare 
no reaſon to think it can fail with any one elſe. 
This excellent manure is, I find, of great uſe in the tur- 
: nip huſbandry on many accounts ; particularly as it much 
contributes to preferve the young op from Sls devour: 
ed by the fly “. 

When I ſow my turnips, before I it in the ſeed | 
have eight buſhels of theſe aſhes ſtrewed by hand on ever 
acre, and when the plants ſhew their firſt leaves abort 
ground, I ſow on every acre four buſhels more: by this 


management my crops. ſeldom tail, when 2 at the ſame time 
ſont 


The hot (cauſtic taſte of the aſhes may very probably render the 
_ Young leaves of the turnips diſagreeable to the ſly. | 
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ſome of my neighbours ſow their turnip land three or four 

| times over. - 5 : Fg . 
But one of the principal advantages derived from theſe 

aſhes I have not yet mentioned, which is the very great 

ſervice they are of to every kind of artificial paſture. 
Saintfoin receives great benefit from this manure, and fo 


diſcretion : the proper ſeaſon is about the month of Febru- 
| ary: the quantity muſt be regulated by the nature of the 
crop and ſoil ; but, in my opinion, it ought ſcarcely in any 
inſtance to exceed thirty Wincheſter buſhels. Clover, wich 
the help of this manure, grows with great luxuriance, inſo- 
much that I have often had two large crops of hay from 
the ſame field in a ar, and good autumn ſeed afterwards. 

But the effect of it is moſt ſeen in tares or vetches, and on 
| them it is I beſtow moſt of this manure, as they will bear 


of tare-hay that was aſtoniſhing, by the help of thele athes, 
| being above three large loads on an acre *. The field con- 
tained fix acres; it was a dryiſh loam, and not very rich, 
* In the beginning of February I cauſed ten buſhels, Win- 


e cheſter meaſure, to be ſtrewed on each acre : immediately 
after the firſt rains had waſhed them in, the ſame quantity 


ir. s in like manner ſpread, and about the middle of March 
uch | beſtowed on each acre fix buſhels more for the laſt dreſ- 
ur. ing. Jam fond of dividing my entire quantities, thinking 
my crops are thereby lefs expoſed to the danger of being 
EY burned, and the manure is beſides more gradual and laſt- 
0g in its effects. 8 %%; œ᷑́n1àX1àX1!ỹ1!8 


ore My tares came on amazingly, but they ran chiefly to 


bis ulm, which was what I wiſhed, not having any deſire of 
tm laving the ſeed, but intending to make the crop in hay: my 


ſome | | only 


the 
[ ling for buck-wheat, when it is intended to be plowed-in as a manure, 


decauſe t : ; | 
*cauſe the ranker and more luxuriant it then is, the better. 


does clover, ray-graſs, trefoil, provided it is laid on with 


it, being a very ſucculant plant. I had laſt ſummer a crop 


We ſhould imagine theſe aſhes would be of great ſervice as a dreſ- 


1 
| 


. 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 


the foil being tolerably dry, and by the fineneſs of che ver 
ther. It was ſo heavy in the ſwarth, that 1 was obliged u 
pay an extraordinary price for mowing it. 


was owing entirely to the invigorating quality of the aſhs, 
even to luxuriance. 
picce of hogs-peas, I laid on this field, ſoon after the yea 
came up, three ſcore Wincheſter buthels of theſe aſha a 


at harveſt I found, to my grief, I had ſcarcely any corn, fr 


"Tut: all to haulm“. 


common dreſſing for 1 my pealſe; and this I gave been th: 
: more induced to do, as, in ſeveral little experiments ] have 


the ſeveral quantities which ought to be laid on various 


peer r ſuccceded very well with me, bas the next, owing i 


the difference of ſeaſons, on the ſame ſoil, in another part 
of ihe fame field, totally diſappointed me: fo that, to! 


_ tivuſly to be uſed. 


E 
only far was, that i it would rot on the ground before it 1 wu 
in à proper condition to cht; but this I luckily eſcaped, b 


I have obſerved above, that I was fearful my tares voll 
have rotted on the ground before they were fit to cut: thi 


which by their ſalts, &c. 1 the . of the plant 


Before I well knew the great fertilizing nl of thek 
ath.s, I loſt by improper management a fine three act 


one dreſſing: this brought them forward a great pace, du 
J had over - done it in laying on fo much, and the peas were 


| Ever fince this accident I have declined uſing them 51 


fince made, I have found it extremely difficult to apporiion 


{oils when {own with peas; for the quantity tliat bas on! 


pe: I eſteem it a very critical manure, therefore very Cal 


The effects of this manure will be viſible at leaſt chtet 
years, and docs not, like ſome others, leave the land in a 


impoveriſhed ſtate, when its Virtues are exhauſted and ipelt 


Pen 


® Peas rather require a ſweet ſoil unimpoveriſhed, having a att 
fertility, than one greatly meaded and curiched by manure. 
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peat aſhes are not ſo certain a manure for barley and 


ots as for the winter corn; for as theſe are quick grow- 
| ers, and occupy the land but a few months, this warm ma- 


aure is often apt to puſh them forward too faſt, and make . 
them run too much to coarſe ſtraw, yielding only a lean 


immature grain. Oats, however, are not fo = to be da- 


maged by it as barley. 


Jo get a good crop of barley, I ofien ſow it afte ur- 


nips, which have had too light RO of aſhes, in the | 


manner above deſcribed. 

When the turnips are fed off, or r drawn, | give the field 
if the ſeaſon permits, a good plowing : if they were fed 
off, the land will want no more aſhes; but if they were 


drawn, and either carried into another ground to feed 
ſheep, or given to my ſtall fed oxen, I ſtrew on each acre, 
after this plowing, five Wincheſter buſhels of aſhes, leaving 


them to be waſhed in by the firſt rain. In this manner I 
let the land lie till I give it the ſecond and laſt plowing be. 


fore it is ſown. The manure has by this management the 
defired effect, and the harley een e full and 


heavy ears. 
When ſow my PO after turnips, I give the and on- 
iy two plowings, becauſe the ſoil was before much looſened 


dy the hoeings beſtowed on the turnips ; but in other caſes 


| am fond of allowing three, and ſometimes four plowings 
to my lands deftined for barley ; and I generally find it an- 
[wer very well; for many years experience has convinced 


me, that upon a fine tilth barley always thrives beſt, and 


yields moſt : in fact, the crop is almoſt always governed 
by the condition of the land, and a well-tiled foil is leſs SY 
poled to danger in an outward ſeaſon. 


Peat aſhes approach i in their effects on the ſeveral crops 


on which they are laid, to coal ſoot; but two thir ds of the 
quantity that is uſed for ſoot, will be ſufficient of the aſhes, 


25 they are, in a much Kroner degree, impregnated with 


A 
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a vegetative power; and they are, beſides, in moſt place, 
eaſier procured in quantities, and at a cheaper rate. 

It may poſſibly be obj ected, that this manure require 
great nicety in the application: I allow it does; yet every 
intelligent farmer r, who knows the nature and qualities 
of the ſoils of his ſeveral fields, will ſoon be able, with 
| great preciſion, to judge how much he ought to lay on 
; wk acre : his chief care at firſt ſhould be not to over do 
for therein conſiſts the principal danger; though, 2. 
ter all, theſe aſhes will, at the worſt, unleſs laid on in 
very great exceſs indeed, only occaſion the inexperience! 


farmer the perhaps partial loſs of a ſingle crop; for the 


ſucceeding year they will, in all probability, have a very 


ſalutary effect on the land, and ſometimes « even repay the 
preceeding loſs. 


When the error is in the exceſs, | it is very eaſy for afar 

mer to avoid falling into it; for, independent of every 
other confideration, the ſole view of leſſening his expence! 
will, it is imagined, ſufficiently induce him to be attentive 
to this particular. | 

When peat is burnt for the ſake of its aſhes in ſummer 


time, it is neceſſary that ſome care ſhould be taken to de. 
fend them from the too powerful influences of the ſun, air, 
dews, rain, &c. or great part of their virtue would be ex- 
haled and exhauſted. If the quantity of aſhes procured 
is not very great, they may be ecafily put under cover in 2 


barn, cart-lodge or hovel ; but large quantities muſt necel- 
farily, to avoid expence, bs kept abroad; and when this 1s 


the caſe, they ſhould be ordered as follows. | 
A dry ſpot of ground muſt be choſen; and on this the 
aſhes are to be laid in a large heap, as near as poſſible in 
the form of a cone ſtanding on its baſe, the top as ſharp 
pointed as poſſible : when this is done, let the whole be 
ns covered 


+ Tt ſhould ſeem, the farmer ought to ule his manure at firſt with 


great caution, till repeated experiments have made him well acqua. 
ed with the nature and condition of his land. 


is 
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covered thinly over with a coat of ſoil, to defend the heap 


from the weather: the cireumjacent earth, provided it is 


not too light and e, will always ſerve for this pur- 


pole, _ 
When thus guarded, the heap may very ſafely be left ll 


| January or February, when it is in general the ſeaſon for 
| ſpreading it; but, before 1 it was uſed, it is always belt to 


{ft the aſhes, that the cinders, ſtones, and half. burnt turf, 
may be ſeparated from them. 

This may, perchance, by many be eſteemed an unneceſ- 
ary trouble: but experience, which is the beſt guide, has 
convinced me, that by this means I can better aſcertain the 
quantity that ought to be fown on the ſeveral ſorts of land; 


for the ſmall powdered aſhes, being equal in quality, are 
of courſe equal in effect; whereas, when there has been 
| any other mixture with them, the effect has often 


been greater or leſs than I could have wiſhed. Thus, 
when 1 mentioned the number of buſhels I ſtrew on an 


any farmer be inclined to try them rough as they are firſt 


produced after burning, the quantity to be for an acre 
muſt be more in Proportion to the mixture of other 1 mat- 


ter that is in them . 


Theſe peat · aſhes are almoſt, a as I have already ablirved, | 


a general manure ſuited to every ſoil. On cold clay they 
warm the too compact particles, diſpoſe it to ferment, crum- 
ble, and of cour le, fertilize, and, in fine, not only aſſiſt 
it in diſclofing and diſpenſing its great vegetative powers, 

but alſo bring to its aid a conſiderable proportion of ready- 

Prepared aliment for plants, 


On light land theſe aſhes have a different elect: here the 


pores 


| The method of uſing them ſifted is cettainly much to be preferred, 


as they muſt be more cer tain and equal in their operation. If the far. 
mer is inclined to uſe the coarſe parts that are ſeparated i in the fifting, 


where they may be of ſome ſervice, 


acre, it is always to be underſtood of fifted aſhes: ſhould 


let him lay them ſeparately on ſome of his ſtiff land that is in fallow, | 
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pores are too large to d be effected, or farther ſeparated by the 
ſalts or ſulphur contained in them; but, being cloſely u. 
tached to the ſurfaces of the large particles, of which thi; 
earth is generally compoſed, this manure diſpoſes them, hy 
means of its ſalts, to attract the moiſture contained i in the 
air : by this operation, the plants which grow en theſ- po. 
rous ſoils, are prevented from being ſcorched 2p and 
burnt; and if they want, which they generalty do, more 
nouriſhment than the land is of itſelf capable of aff on ding, 
this is readily and ee. DEEDS by this uſeful ma. 
nure. 

In large farms i it is very uſual to ſee all the home · feld 
rich and well mended by the yard dung, &c. whereas the 
more diſtant lands are generally poor, impoveriſhed, and 


= out of heart, for want of Proper 1 manure eng applied in 


time. 


dung, this cannot fail being the caſe; for dung is of yer 
heavy carriage; they are willing, therefore, to drop it a 
near home as poſſible, being in this way able to do a great 
| deal more work in the ſame ſpace of time : but would 
they once try the virtue of peat-aſhes, all their lands might 
be alike improved, though at a very conſiderable diſtance 
from the home ſtall; for ſo few of them are required and 
they are ſo light of carriage, that a ſingle tumbril will hol 
as many as ought, in moſt caſes, to be laid on two acres of 


| land; by which means, when theſe aſhes are uſed 353 


dreſſing for the diſtant fields, it coſts the farmer leſs in car: 


riage, than docs that of the ſtable- dung for his home: 
fields. . 


(> 


| Whilſt the farmers depend almoſt Kintirels on their yard 
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ARTICLE XL 


of 3 as an impediment to ye getation— the methods of 


conveying h Water the methods of ar aming Mariſhes. 
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9 Agriculture, vol. I. 


I. Of . ater as an ; impediment to N 


P has already been obſerved, that water is a Gebel in- 


gredient in the food of every plant; that ſome plants re- 


| quire a greater proportion, and ſome 2 lefler ; and that al- 


tho ſome of them cannot have too much of it, as it is the 


element in which they live; yet that others : are chilled and 
| deſtroyed by a ſmall quantity. 

It is proper now to obſerve, that the moſt uſeful plants 
cultivated in our fields, are of the kind that are deſtroyed 


by too much water. Such is the nature of our climate, 


that we have generally more water than is neceſſary. And, 
if this water is not conveyed away, it not only chills the 


growing plants, but alſo renders it 1mpotible_ to prepare 


the land, on which it is allowed to ſtagnate, for the recep- | 


tion of feed. Hence warer becomes an impediment to ve- 
getation ; and it is neceſſary to conſider the moſt proper 


methods of conveying it away. 


n. of the methads of conveying away Water. 


Before we conſicler what methods are moſt proper for 
conveying away water, it is neceflary to inquire, what are 


the things that occaſion our being troubled with too much 
No IV. 1 of 
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of it in our fields? For if the cauſes of the diſeaſe 


| known, it will be the more eaſy to apply the remedy, : diff 
Sometimes land is wet from its ſituation; is expoſed ty the 
Fang from higher ground, and bas no proper de. groi 
ent to allow the water to run off. When a great quan whe! 
tity of rain falls, it ſoon makes its way from the heightsin 1 in 
to the hollows, and there lodges, till it is exhaled. Lick 
Sometimes the bottom of land is of ſuch a nature, 2. as 10 fron 
force out, in ſprings, the water that runs below the ſurf: Was 
Water runs in channels below ground. Sometime | 6 & 

_ ſprings out, becauſe theſe channels, in which it runs, reach Uke: 
the ſurface; and ſometimes, becauſe it meets with an in- wet. 
terruption in its courſe, which makes it force its way up Wi clivi 
ward, and break out. When water falls upon land tha WW cut, 
eaſily admits it, it makes Its way downward, till it is reſiſt liv! 
by a bed of till, clay, or rock, If this bed has a declivin, Wi pear 
as is commonly the caſe, the water falls along the declivity ven! 

. If in any place this bed reaches the ſurface, or if the watt Wi acre 
meets with any interruption, there it breaks out; or K be! 
the ground riſes, and the bed riſes along with it, then the ſurf 
water breaks out in the holloc. | the 
Sometimes the wetnels of land is occaſioned by the ſev that 
ſon, or climate, in which the rain is violent, and fo fre che 
quent, that no time is allowed the land to dry. And, Wh 
Hometimes all theſe things may concur to render land wet? Cha, 
Thewetnelſs of land from its ſituation may be prevented, cert 
The water, as it falls from the higher ground, may be te. e. 
ceived into drains, and, by theſe drains, conveyed away: mn 


2 N / - . | ſ . 
and thus prevented from overflowing the land below. For rr 
altloug zh the land may be ſo low 1 tuated, as to render i this 


difficult och. 

3 lurf 

* Although we have aſſigned theſe reaſons for the wetneſs of land: 1 

yet it is certain that this chiefiy depends upon the nature of the bot- 5 
tom. If the bottom is clay, till, or any ſubſtance that reſiſts the water, | 

the land will be wet, whatever is its ſituation in other reſpects: ile 

| | Vet 


N 


tw 1 


6. 


Afncult to convey away the water that falls upon it; yet 
the water may be interrupted, in running from the higher 
ground, before it reaches the hollow, by a drain, at a place 


where there may be a lufficient fall. If the higher ground 
is in tillage, the ridges and drains of it may be placed in 


| ſuch a manner, às to prevent the water from coming down 


from it with violence; or the water may be directed, in its 
courſe, to chaanels where it can do little harm. 

The wetneſs of land from the nature of its bottom, may 
likewiſe, in ſome meaſure, be prevented by drains. Lind 
wet from the breaking out of ſprings, is generally upon a de- 
ckvity. If the water runs near the ſurface, before it breaks 


out, it may be iarercepted by a drain drawn acroſs the de- 


clivity, a little above the place where it firſt makes its ap- 
pearance. And, if the channel lies deep, ic may be pre- 


| vented from running over the land below by a drain, drawn 


acroſs exactly where it ſprings up. In ſome caſes, it may 
be known, whether the channel of the water is near the 


ſurface, or lies deep. If the land is dry immediately above 
the place where the water ſprings out, it is an evidence 


that the channel of the water lies deep: if, on the contrary, 


| the land is wer, even at ſome diſtance above the place 


channel of the water is near the ſurface. It would be a 
certain evidence of it, if there were no more ſprings but 


one. Bur if there are leveral ſprings, ariſing from water 


running in different channels, the land abeve the principal 


ſpring may be wet, not becauſe the channel of the water of 


this ſpring is near the ſurface, but by the breaking out of 


ther leſſer ſprings, the channels of whoſe waters reach the 

urtace, betore that of the waters of the larger ſpring. 
The wetneſs of land, ariſing from the climate or teaion, 

not to be prevented in the ſame manner, as that which a- 


T 
Iles from the other two cauſes mentioned. When land is 


v 
et, either from the overflowings of higher ground, Or 


| 
em ſprings, the Water, by drains, may be intercepted; 
and 
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neſs ariſes from the climate, or a ſeaſon in which there |, 
tos much rain, as is often the caſe, it cannot be made dr 
by intercepting the water, In this caſe, we can only remgy 
obſtructions, and thereby allow it, as quickly as poflible, ty 
run away. Caſting drains in places of the field where the 
Water is in danger of ſtagnating, will be of ſome uſe: Bu 


hollow; while nothing is done to convey it from che rl 
of the field. And therefore, to drain land in this fituation, 


cut ſmall drains acroſs the ridges, where neceſſary, com 
municating with each other, and with the furrows, For, 
by this method, all the furrows betwixt the ridges become 


makes its way to the furrows, and along them where there 
is any deſcent ; and, if it is ſtopped in any of them by tte 


into ſome other furrow, where there is a deſcem, along 
which it marks its way off of the ficld, 


. N : | 3 
cauſe it proceeds. There are two Kinds of them uſed: 
open drains and hollow drains “. Hollow ras 
have ſome peculiar advantages. Being covered wlll 
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and thus prevented from doing harm. But when the wet. 


this cannot anſwer the end; for thereby no more is done 
than conveying away the water that would ſtagnate in the 


it is necefſiry to lay it up in ridges properly placed, and ty 


drains. The water, as it falls upon the ridge, immecdiateh 
ground riſing, is conveyed by the drains acrois the ridge, 


Drains have been mentioned, as neceſſary tor prevent 
ing or removing the wetneſs of land, from whatert! 


earth, no land is loſt, and they are no impediqm ent 


in plowing, On theſe accounts, they are preferable, in 
[0106 

* Hollow drains are made by putting ſtones into open drains, ct. 
vering the ſtones with turf, bruſh-wood, or ſtraw, and then throwing 
carth upon the top of all. It is nec cffary that the drains be made in 
ſuch a manner, that, when the carth is thrown upon the turh or. the 
other things by which the ſtones are covered, it muſt be of a ſufficien! 


depth to allow a plough to go, without being incommoded. 
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| ome caſes, to open drains. But theſe advantages have 


made ſome perſons uſe them very improperly, and when 


| they could be of very little uſe. In every caſe, open drains 


will anſwer the purpoſe of draining ; and therefore are al. 


ways to be uſed, when it is uncertain whether hollow 


drains will anſwer the purpoſe. Open drains only are pro. 
per for intercepting the overflowings of water from higher 
ground, and conveying away water that falls in rain. The 
reaſon why hollow drains will not anſwer theſe purpoſes, is 
obvious. The water being on the ſurface, cannot find its 


way to them: if they are on a declivity, the water will run 
| over them, as it does over any other part of the ficld : and, 


if they are in a hollow, the water will ſtagnate even above 


them, and will ve moſtly exhaled before any quantity of it 


reaches them. But hollow drains may be uicd for inter- 
cepting the water of ſprings : becauſe nothing more is requi- 
red in this caſe, than to continue the channels of the water 


below ground to a proper ace, where its breaking out 


can do no harm: for waich pur poſe hollow dra ains are ve 


ry proper. 


Before we leave this article, it will not be 1 Improper to ob- 
ſerve, that land is ſometimes wet fr om the nature of the ſoil, 

There are two kinds of foil, that are much expoſed to be 
damaged by water. The ſoil in which there is a great mix- 


ture of clay; and the ſoil in which there is a great mixture 


ot moſs. Experience ſhows, that both theſe kinds of foil 
take much longer time to dry than others that have recel - 
red as much water, and are in the ſame ſituation. 

We will beſt know how to render theſe foils dry, by in. 
quiring into the cauſe of their wetneſs. | 


It is obſerved, that clay is a heavy body; that it 3 not 


eaſiſy receive water, but that it retains a large quantity, 
and will not eaſily part with it, when once received. It 


would ſeem, then, that clay has many pores, but that its 


pores arc ſmall. Having many pores, it is capable of con- 
taining 
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raining a large quantity of water; but, its pores being {mal} 


the water does not eaſily enter into it, or paſs through it, 


It is obſerved, that moſs has ſtill worſe qualities than clay, 


for it not only retains a large quantity of water, but ale 


calily admits it. It would ſeem, then, that its pores ar 
large; but that it has a ſtrong abſorbent quality, or con. 
tains a great quantity of undiſſolved oil. The largeneki of 


its pores eaſily admits water, and its abſorbent quality, or 


the undiſſolved oil which 1 it contains, prevents the palſig 
of the water thro? it. 


It is obvious, that laying up ſuch hands: in ridges, and 
caſting drains in proper places, though of iome ule, yet 


will not effectually remove the water; as the foil, from its 


nature, retains too large a quantity, and will not give it 


paſſage into the furrows or drains, though thete is a ſuſi- 
cient deſcent. To drain ſuch land, it is neceffary theretorc, 


by culture to change the nature of it, and, | in fome mealure 
deſtroy its power of retaining water. 

As the pores of clay are ſo ſmall, that water cannot fud 
an eaſy paſſage through it; to drain this kind of (oil, is 
pores mult be enlarged. The methods propoſed, AT, 
III. $ I. for enlarging the paſture of plants, ſcem to be ve. 
ry proper for this; frequent ſtirring, and the application 


of ſuch manures as raiſe a fermentation. Theſe opera. 


tions open the pores, render the ſoil free and open, and 
thereby the watcr finds a more ealy paſlage through i 
The manures, particularly that are long in diſſolving, at? 
the moſt proper; for, till they are wholly diſſolved, they 
Keep the ſoil continually open. 

Some perſons have obſerved, that clay has this bad qui 
lity ; though reduced io powder, yet, when mixed with 
water, becomes as ſolid again as ever. As this is the cale, 
though manures may help to make it part wich the wate) 


as they open the ſoil by fernientation, both 1 in the timed! 
the 


E 


che rain, and after it has fallen, yet frequent plowings can 
do but little ſervice z on the contrary, by opening the ſoil, 
make it receive the water more eaſily. It is therefore re- 
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As moſs has its pores too large, and has an abſorbent qua- 


commended to all perſons, who have this kind of ſoil to if 
deal with, as a matter of the greateſt importance, to lay up 9 
: the land, before the rainy ſeaſon comes on, in ſuch a man- ; 
. ner, as allows the water the moſt eaſy paſſage, and expoſes ſh 

| it beſt to the influence of the winds. For thereby a great Bl 
quantity will run off, and be exhaled, which otherwiſe | | 

e would ſink into the land. N | 4 


0 lity, or a large quantity of undiſſolved oils, which prevents 
e the paſſage of the water through it; to drain this kind of 
ts ſoil, it is neceſſary to leſſen its pores, render it more com- 
1 pact and firm, and, if poſiible, deitroy its quality of re- 
1 taining water. Frequent ſtirring, as already mentioned in 
0 the caſe of clay, and the application of ſuch manures as 
„ raiſe à fermentation, will leſſen its pores, and render it more 
firm and ſolid; and thereby prevent it from receiving o 
d Hharge a quantity of water. And the application of ſuch ma- 
0 nures, as tend to make the moſs putrify, and to diſſolve its | 
7 oils, will, in ſome meaſure, dettroy its power of retaining 1 
c. vater, and thereby allow it a more caſy paſſage, 7 i: 
on Sometimes it is obſerved that land is wet, though there 
3 is in it a great mixture of ſand or gravel. Theſe are kinds 
0: WF of foil which allow the water an eaſy paſſage, and are com- 


monly very dry. When they are wet, this mult be owing 4 
to the nature of the bottom. Clay, till, or ſomething that 
does not eaſily admit water, muſt lie near the ſurface. 


When this is the caſe, the land, though on a declivity, will — .- 
be wet after violent rain. The water is eaſily admitted by | 
the ſand or gravel on the ſurface ; it is reſiſted by the clay, | | 
or till, in the bottom and, though it deſcends along theſe, F q 
det the abſorbent quality of the foil, and the other inter- "| 


ruptions 


L004 - 3: 
— ruptions which the water meets with, render its motion 
very ſlow. Wnen land in this ſituation is on a plain, the 
qualities of be land and gravel can be of little uſe to ren. 
der it dry. It is crdleſs to propoſe drains in either of theſe 
caſes. The method of plowing is the only thing that can 
[he of ſervice. Forming the ridges in ſuch a manner ag tg 
make many furrows, and placing them in / ſuch a manner, 
as to make the furrows intercept the water, ſeems to be 
the proper way of draining this kind of land, when on 1 
declivity: and the forming the ridpes in ſuch a manner, 25 
| beſt to expoſe the ſoil to the influence of the air and wind, 
| ſeems t to be the proper way of draining it, when on a plain 


m , the methods 7 draining Mariſt 


| There are many wariſhes in Scotland: Some kw been 
_ drained, and turned into very fertile land. The water 


which ſupplies theſe mariſhes ariſes from ſprings, which are 
obſerved commonly in great plenty at the bottom. The 
water of the mariſhes having no current, allows plantsto 
grow from time to time. Theſe plants, with the earth 
waſhed down from the high grounds, by which marikhes 
are commonly furrounded, and the duſt blown in by the 
winds have by degrees formed a ſpungy ſoil, which may be 
ſaid to float on the water. A ſoil, formed in this manner, 
muſt be rich; and, when drained, of great value. 
Too drain a mariſh, it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, to 
convey away all the ſtagnating water; and this water can be 
conveyed away in no other manner, than by a large open 
drain, with a ſufficient fall. This fall muſt be ſuch, as 0 
carry off the water from the bottom of the marith, other- 
. wiſe little advantage 1 is to be expected from it. By conver 
ing away all the ſtagnating water, ſome land on each ſide 
will be gained: for the water being removed, the carth, by 


degrees, wil! ſubſide, and become firm and ſolid. By 
| this 
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this likewiſe the bottom will become ſirm; which will al— 
o the drain, by degrees, to be carried forward through 
he middle of the mariſh. If the ſpringe, by which the 
mariſh is ſupplied, ariſe near the middle; this principal 
grain, with ſome branches out from it on each fide, where 
the ſprings are largeſt or moſt numerous, wil: be {ufficicat. 


Bat if there are ſprings in all places, as is frequently the 


caſe, it will be neceſſary to make drains at the ſides, as 


nearly parallel to the principal drain, as the ſituation of 
he mariſh will allow, to intercept the water that comes 
rom the heights, and ſupplics the ſprings, It will be ne. 
eſſary like wiſe, to make communications, by croſs drains, 


betwixt the parallel drains at the ſides, and the principal 


drain in the middle. All theſe drains muſt be kept open 
for ſome time. When the earth has fully ſubſided, and be- 


come firm and ſolid, then the drains upon the ſides, and che 
crols drains may be turned from open into hollow drains : 
though it would be more proper, if the marith is large, to 


turn ſome of them into ſences for incloſures. The prinuci- 
pal drain, if the mariſh is large, thould always be kept 
open; and, though ſmall, ſhouid not be altered, except 
the earth becomes quite firm, and there is a deſcent for 
conveying away the water as it falls. br, is 
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AR TICLE XXI. 


. a 

cle 

| * e Send e Bf n Drain | 

ro 

Hater Furrowing. be 

N is not, in all the circle of a farmer's bulinzl, reg 

1 any thing more! important, than Keeping his lands dra 

dey, or that will more certainly make proper returns for on 

the expences employed in it. At the ſame time, there is {pr} 

no part of his buſineſs, in which the Scots Farmer is more aſe 

negligent, In viewing the country, one every where bee 

meets with paſture felds, themſelves of a good quality, {an 

but over-run with coarſe graſs and {pratts, ruſhes, flag, tou 

and all the trumpery that proceeds from ſuper-abundan fre 

moiſture; whereby the paſture is greatly reduced, andi bec 

turned to hay, it is of little value, and ſmall in quantity: 4 

And there are few arable fields, but ſtagnating water is to plo 

be ſeen, ſoaking in the furrows, and ſpreading its influence FO) 

even to the ſummit of the ridge; on which, notwithſtand wh 

ing, the farmer, without confidering the conſequences, be. fou 

ſtows his labour and feed, though in ſuch places he mf bre 

depend upon having no encreaſe ; which 1s truly T ſnen- Ko 

ding bis money for that which is Not bread, and his l. men 

& bour for that which profiteth not,'* For ſuch lands ung 

| while wet, can never be profitibly cared they are to Dea 
| ailhefive to plow, when kindlier ſoils have received their Th 
i: Tillage ant! are fown; and in wet ſeaſcns, the crops art cd, 
| too trilling to pay expences. This is an improvement ler\ 
l that cannot be too 57 5 impreſſzd upon our Farmers; pa 
| and therefore the directions of ſome other authors tha er 
| be a dded to What is laid in the 5 article. on 
by | 
riec 

What is there l enable the farmer to form ad: lan 

lerable notion from wil cauſes the wetneſs of his fic per 

IF it is ſnooty or ſpewy, as it is common! a | 


the moliiure ariſes lrom ſprings, the firſt a. 


tention is to be beſtowed in examining the fituation, to ſee 


ik a ſufficient deſcent is to be found to carry the water 


clein off the ground; for till this is effected, it is in vain 
to begin the work. If there is, a deep drain or ditch muſt 
be cut in the loweſt part of the field, in order to gain a 


requiſite fall, to take the water clean away from the leſſer 


drains. Theſe again muſt be cut frem that princ 


ir 
1 
* 


or ditch, to ſuch places as appear to be the heads of the 
ſprings, which will be known by their being wetter, looſer, 


- 


and more  boggy, than the reſt of the field. They muſt 
be cut deep enough to reach the bed, whether gravel or 
ſand, through which the water flows, aud upon the rt 
touching of this, the water will be found to rea of more 


freely and in greater quantities, and the ground about will 


become drier and firmer. pes 
There are two methods of making them; one by 
ploughs, which cut them either at one or various {ur- 


rows; and the other, by digging with a ſyſtem of ſpades, 


which work one after the other, ſo as to dig a drain about 


tour inches wide at bottom, and of various depths ant 


breadths at top. If a farmer occupies land that has no 
ſtones large enough in it to obſtruct a plough, that imple. 
ment is by all means adviſcable; for the expence of cat- 


ting the drains with a plough, inſtead of fpades, is not 


near ſo great, as it may be done for a fifth part of the colt, 
There are two or three kinds of draining ploughs invent- 
ed, and may be had from London. But it thould be ob- 


ſerved, that draining ploughs can only cut the ſmall drains ; 


Tpades mult be uſed for the main ones, or fuck of the ſmal- 
ler or crols drains, whoſe various courſe and ſuperior depth 


vill require manual work. Suppoſe 2 large field drained 
dy Parallel cuts of a plough, ſtill the water muſt be car- 
ried Out of thote cuts by deeper drains dug, unleſs the 
land has a regular deſcent : but whether the operation be 


performed by a plough at a ſmall cxpence, or by ſpades at 


2 a | . . 
large one, {till the necciuty of the improvement for 
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wet ſoils remains the ſame; and thoſe who have had en 


periencę of their nature will not regret the ee of per 
forming the work effectually. 
If the ſoil is very wet, it will be neceſſiry to cut th 
drains pretty near each other, by which means it wille 
laid in a moſt dry and wholeſome order. They ſhout 
be dug of various depths and ſizes, proportioned to the 
length, the wetneſs of the land, and the foil. The annex 
ed ſcales [Plate J. Fig 1.) are ſuch as frames ſhould 
mad by, for the men to work from; If the werkmen 
have a frame of ſlit deal of ſuch ſhapes to draw alle 
them through their work, they cannot commit miſtake 
either accidental or willful. The dephths ſhould be varict 
ſuſſiciently to gain a delcunt for the water. They ſnould al 
be filled up with proper materials to the height of the line 
drawn, and then filled up to the top with earth acroß 
them in the centre, by which the ſurface is again render 
ed level, and no part of it is loſt. They ſhould be let 
open for ſome time, until the quantity of moiſture abatt 
and the land acquire more folidity. The beſt time for co. 
vering theſe drains is about Michaelmas, the carth being 
drieſt ar that Ek 1, before the winter ra! ns begin to fall 
Tr; reſpect to the materials for filing up theſe drains, 
the farmer muſt be guided by the ci camſtances of fitut- 
tion. If ſtones are to be had in great plenty, Be ſhould 
fill with them, as being the cheapeſt, moſt durable, and 
at the {ame time ſerving to clean his ground. Above the 
ſtones, they {ſhould be «as wered wit! 1 turt, the grass ſice 
downwards, Or With bea! b. broom, ttraw, Or aby other 
thing that can be had moft convenient and proper to kee 
the earth from faliins in among the crevices of the ſtones; 
through which, if no ſuch accident happen, the water wil 
paſs cafily, the drains will prove effectual; and the plough, 
after the carth that was turned out is laid above all, will 
go freeiy over without be! no oppoſed by the ſtones under 


neath. A foot depth of mould over the drain will 1 4 
Aceh 
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geent in paſture grounds; but this covering ſhould be at 


Vaſt a foot and a half in plowed lands. When ſtones are 


| {carce, faggots made up of the branches of trees, bricks, 
horns, bones, ſolid turf laid in like a wedge, ſtraw, 
tern, ling, ſtubble, are all uſed in various places; bur they 


go not anſwer the purpoſe o well, becauſe the y are apt to 
decay and rot, the earth falls in, and the drains are [TO + 


| pzd : but it would be highly prover, to line the ſides of 
the Grains with bricks or ſtones without mortar, to Keen 


the earth from failing in there, and at the fame time give 


free admittance to the water. In Efi:x, where the!c drains 
have been uſed almoſt time immemorial, the farmers inflit, 


| that the great object is not durability ot matctlals, but tag 


2rching the earth when the materials arc rotten and gone. 


In many parts of that county drains run well to this day, 


| tha; were filled with nothing but ſtraw thirty years ago. 
The extending ſuch a practiec ſhould depend abfolutely on 


foil; for moſt certainly there: are Lois, in which Inch © 
practice would be totally e 


It may be almoſt becdlels to caution the farmer, that 
| where a great quantiy of water is to be diſcharged, the 


main. drain into which the ſmaller drains are to empty 
themſelves, ſhould not by any means be fille d up, even 


with ſtones, unleſs it be both very deep and very wide, 


and there be a great quantity of ſtones to throw into it, 
teſt it ſhould not be able to diſcharge all the water; in 


which caſe, the whole work will prove worſe than vlcleſs ; 
aremedy being very diffi: ult on account of the ſtones. 

A late Engliſh writer ſays, that covered drains, dug 
thirty two inches deep, four inches wide at botto n, and 
twelve at top, and filled about ten inches deep, may be 
completely executed at 3d a perch or fall, where labour is 
14d. per day in winter; it ſo, they may be wrought much 


cheaper with us, Where labour 3s conſiderably cheaper, 
But the prices of the work will depend on the general 
7tes of labour in the neighbourhood; ia none will the 

. | | expence 
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expence be any thing comparable to the profit The bene 
fit of theſe drains is immenſe ; in many ſoils they are ge. 
tually alone ſufficient to convert bad land into good, ty 


more than doubling the rent. Whenever a wet ſol! is met 


with, I would on all accounts recommend to the improver 
to determine immediately upon drainage, He can in ng 
way lay out his money in a more judicious method, Nor 
in one more certain of paying him. In many parts it j 
well known that the fivſt arable crop has repaid the whole 
expence, wh: chis a profit hardly to be reaped i in any other 


article to which a man can attend. In wet foils, which 


are converted from arable to grais, this improvement wil 


be found of the utmoſt expeciency ; the grais will come 


with turprifino luxuriency after this work. The number 


of common farmers, who execute {ſmall quantities of 1 
hew plainly their idea of the profit attending it: here and 


there a great farmer, u ho has money ſuffictr1 ut, drains hi 


whole farm in this manner, at a conſiderable expenct 


FA 6G WW. th vat and eit 133 advanta 82 5 WI ich {110 We, tha: 


the only reaſon of the Practice not being unvertal, is the 


farmer's inabiliy of bearing the expence, This inoull 


2 DE Ps 3 ws 4» K 3 5 
N induce che landtords to affiſt their tenants, fuck 


as are induſtrious and willing to do well, wich mongy 4 


4 


commou intereſt to . on and per lect ſo good 236 he. 


ceſſary a work : to Tee nd a higher intereſt trom the te 
nant, as the common practice is in Scotland, is ufurio 
and oppreſſive. a, 

Suppoſe the land pe fect! y flat and very wet, and 10 re- 
quire trom fifty to ſeventy falis per acre, this, at th E rated 

3 d. 464 fall abovementioned, for dig ging and filling 8 comp 
to 15 5 But ſuppoſing it doul ole, the aug '2 if the above 1 
count of the rate in Eap land is juſt, it hould be a third 
cheaper, that will come to no more than 39 5: which 5 
1 F. 6 d. of additional rent fer gere; thougn in all probr 


bility the [oil, Wit! *. halt that numbei ot falls, wik pe nel 


A or 200 
doubled in value; However 5 ſtating ſuch er 
pal 


— 
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particular inſtances, we may venture to aſſert, chat this 


Vork of thorough draining, is of ſuch an excellent nature, 
aad ſo eſſæntial to good Huſbandry, that an improver need 
not entertain the leaſt apprehenſion of being repaid his mo- 


ney with the moſt ample intereſt : ke can expend it on 
nothing that will more certainly anſwer. 


Open Drains. 
Open Grains have been mentioned, (page 155 Jas only 
proper lor intercepting the overilowings of water from 
higher grounds, and conveying any water that falls in rain; 


for which purpoſes hollow or covered drains are impro- 


per. It is impofſible to give any particular directions ei- 
E ther for the depth or wideneſs of them, becauſe that muſt 
depend upon c:rcumſtances according to the quantity ot 5 
water they have a chance to receive, and the quality of 


the ſoil, In all caſes they ſhould be of a proper width at 
bottom, and the ſides ſhould flope a little. But in light 


foils, which are apt to run, they ought to flope much more 


than in others. Some farmers of late have rejected co- 
vered drains altogether ; from a contideration of the ex. 
pences, and the riſk of the! r cho#king or Filing up; and 


have betaken themſelves univer lally to open drains: theſe 


they make of the proper depth but {lope the ſides away 
0 gradually, that A Plough can go to the bottom of it, or 
a cart can paſs eatily over: and by 13 means no ground 
is loaſt; for by making a deep water Furrow in the bottom 
to contain the water, unleſs the quantity is the 


greater, 
the whole [pace may be covered with corn and grais. 
The earth thrown up is carted off, either to the 1 
dunghi ll, or to compoſt du nohills made at the corners or 
iides of the field. 
Of Water-furrowi'7s. | | 
IN all arable ficlds, water-turros ung is an indiſpepſible 
duty. A great expence may be very fruitletsly laid out in 
makipg dr ans if this is neglected, particularly in the au- 
| tumnal 


2 
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tumnal plowings ; for the dryneſs and health of the lind 
depends on the cutting them with judgment and ſpirit, 
Farmers are ſometimes backward in this point, in giving 


even their wheat crops fair play; but not one in twenty, 


where it is cuſtomary to plow up the ſpring -corn land; 
and fallows before winter, will be at the expence of doing 
them juſtice. This is a fatal ſaving, and attended with 
the worſt conſequences. 
' Make the plowmen, before they leave the elde Cray 
£ out the furrows in ſuch places as will beſt lay them dry; 
then the labourers ſhould with ſpades dig a ſpit out from 
the bottom of the fur row, and lay it on one ſide, ſhovel. 
ling out the looſe mould, and alſo paring down Fa ſides 
of the furrow, leaving it fi in neat huſband - like order. They 
thould with care open the furrows of the plowing, to let 
th je water into it; and in general make it a rule, to leave 
the field ſo cut, that no water can any where lodge. Com- 
pared with the advantages of this practice, the ex pence 
will not bear naming. Many farmers are too apt to ne- 
glect the digging, only ſhovelling out the looſe earth left 
by the plough; but water furrows fo carleſsly made pre- 
ently require deepening, and never anſwer the end delign- 
ed with any tolerable ſucceſs. 1 
Ia the spring, as the plowing advances, water furrons 
ſhould be cut through all the new plowed lands, as ſoon 
as the fields are finiſhed. Saving a trifle of money in the 
omiſſion of ſuch a neceſſary work, often hazards a crop, 
and is ſure greatly to damage it. In making them, have 
a ſure eye to the deſcents and variations of the ſurface, 0 
that no water lodge in any part, however wet the weather: 
The old furrows in the wheat fields, and thoſe in the fal- 
lows plowed in autumn, ſhould be carefully looked to: If 
they are filled in any piaces, by the crumbling in of tt 
_ moulis after froſt, or by the paflage of moles, or other de. 


cidgnts, let them be cleaned out; for too much attention 
cannot 


L 
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cannot be given to keep our lands quite free from ſtagnant 


| mater. Very ſmall ſavings in the omiſſion of this work, 
E will be attended with certain and great loſſes. 


In all new ſown lands, as ſoon as a ficld is finiſhed, let 
the ploughs, before they leave it, ſtrike the water furrows, 
and ſend in men directly with ſpades to lcower them; that 


1s, to throw out the moulds. 


In lands ſown with clover or graſs ſeeds among the corn, 


they ſhould- be dug a ſpit deep, and the moulds thrown 
carefully out. Many farmers are not attentive enough to 


this point; they only ſcower the furrows : but they ſhould 
conſider, how long the graſs is on the ground, which pro- 
bably may be two or three winters; and conſequently it 


| wuſt be very material to the crop, to lie dry all that ume, 


which ſcowering alone will not effect. 

Here it may be proper to take notice, chat where ground 
lying in a declivity is either ſubject to ſprings or ſuperve · 
nient water, it is adviſeable to plow them nearly in a hori- 


| zontal direction, ſlanting along the declivity; by which 
means each furrow carries off the water, which otherways 


would fink into the next ridge. If the clay underneath 


lie at ſo ſmall a depth that the plough can reach it, this will 


have a very good effect: And as the nearly horizontal di- 


rection of the furrow, gives the water but a ſlow motion, 
it will not be ſo apt to waſh away the richer mould, as it 


would, if the furrows were more perpendicular to that di- 
rection. Theſe furrows ſhould however have {lope enougir 


to give the water a current, ſufficient to prevent its ſoak - 


ing into the cage. underneath. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 


On Summer-Fallowing ground —Y%6 advantages and difer 
ent methods of £F allowing *. 


Uuuen FALLOW ING is, a reſting of the ground, or 
ſuffering it to lie idle and free from producing of: 
crop for the ſpace of a whole year; during which year of 
reſt, it is plowed up at ſeveral ſeaſons, and in the manner 
pointed out in this treatiſe, in order to repair the waſted 
and wearied earth with freſh mould, which remaining for 
ſo long a time expoſed to the influence of the weather, it 
thereby becomes impregnated ; and by the propagation of 
freſh ſalts, the mother of corn, and all other vegetables 
it is rendered fitter and better qualified for the production 


Rs Treatiſe was firſt publiſhed at Edinburgh in 17524, bythe 
Honourable Society ior improving in the knowledge of Agriculture, 
under the title of © A Treatiſe concerning the manner of fallowingof 
* Ground, raiſing of Grats-feeds, and training ef Lint and Hemp, for 
the increaſe and improvement of the Linen-manufaCturies in Scat. 
land; . publithed for the benefit of the Farmers in that Kingdom," 
In the Intr-duction, the following account is given of the n It 
elf, and of the defign of the treatiſe. 
We icem at preſent to be in a very proper ſcaſon for purſuing 
* theſe advantages; we are at peace with our neighbours abroad; 
ve arc free from inteſtine troubles and confu ſions; the management 
of public affairs is confined to a few hands; our commons are not 
_ ©* preſſed into the wars, nor the main body of our gentry called from 
their own homes, to attend at the ſeat of government; ſo that ve 
„neither want hands to work, nor heads to direct, if we would but fer: 
% ouſly apply our endeavours to theſe purpoſes. It is for the advance 
* ment of theſe laudable ends, that ſo many perſons of diſtinction 
have formed themſelves into a ſociety, with a view to promote the 
advantages of their country, in a manner neither attended with too 
„% much charge, nor expoſed to envy: Their intention is te promote 
<« general good, and in a more particular manner to aſſiſt the honeſt | 
* endeavours of every well diſpoſed country Farmer: For this purpoſe, 


« they have not only been ready, from time to time, to communicate 


** their obſcrrations, by anſwering the queſtions, or reſolving - 
_- ; ; © TEE $6 dou th 
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of new crops. And this is neceſſary to be done every 
fourth or fifth year, as the different kinds of ſoil ſhall re- 
| quires The advantages which ariſe from this practice, are, 
Firſt, That the earth is refreſhed, and the ſalts renewed. 

| 2dly, By frequent plowing, the weeds and trumpery, 
$ which give ſo much diſturbance to the huſbandman, iq po- 
E veriſh his ground, and lefſen his crop, are entirely de- 

ſtroyed ; and inſtead of harming him, ace made profitable; 
for, by being plowed down, they come in place of dung to 
his ground, and give him an addition of ſalts. 3dly, In 
| place of weeds which incumbered his ground, he is ſup- 


— 


plied with more plentiful crops of corn than formerly. 


| « doubt which have occurred to particular perſons, in their ſeveral at- 
| * tempcs towards improvement, the uſefulneſs and advantages of 
which, they hope, a little time and experience will juſtify ; but they 
| © have alſo been at pains to provide, at their own charge, models of 
u ſuch inſtruments of huſbandry, which have been found upon trial 
much to abridge the trouble of the labourer, and are not as yet com- 
| nc monly received or made uſe of amongſt us, from whence, they that | 
« are diſpoſed may have an opportunity to provide themſelves at a ver 
e {mail expence. Lhey have further thought it incumbent upon them, 
to offer the following directions contained in this thort eſſay, to 
( ſerve as a guide to thoſe who are already entered upon a courie of 
| © improvement, and to undeceive thoſe who are inclined to deſpiſe 
new methods; hoping to engage them, from the proſpect of their 
down advantage, to put theſe leſſons in practice, from whence others 
* have already reaped ſo great benefits. | 
* The following ſheets being chiefly calculated for the oh of hs 
common farmers, are therefore delivered with the greatelt fimplicity 
« and plainneſs, being not ſo much, intended to divert as to inſtruct 
| © the reader: And in regard the practice of Summer-fallowing of 
ground (which is the ſubject of the firſt chapter) has been much ne- 
* gleted by ſome, and even argued againſt by others as unprofitable z 
*1t is thought neceſſary here to premiſe a ſhort deſcription of the 
| thing itſelf, with a view of the benefits ariſing from it; and alſo 
| © to obviate or anſwer theſe popular topicks or objections made uſe 
* of, by perſons not ſufficiently appriſed of their own intereſt, to 7M | 
courage men from the practice of it.“ 
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The only objection which the generality of our farmen 
have to this practice, is, That they are poor, and canng 
forgoe the want of a crop, and one N cannot be exper. 
ted to make up the loſs of two, _ 

In anſwer to this, it ought to be conſidered, That thi 
very method is propoſed as a remedy to their porery; 
and they are not to give over or be diſcouraged, bem 
One crop after fallowing, does not yield them ſo much x 
two would have done without it: No, it is not the return 


of one year that is co make them up, but they are to regard 
the profit ariting from the whole; for, by experience, 
which is the countryman's ſureſt guide, it is found, thu 
in two or three years after fallowing, there is a greate 
Increaſe upon the whole, than could have been expected 
in a year longer without fallowing ; and by this methol 
the ſtrength of your ground 1s increaſed ; it is laid dom 
in better heart, and conſequently. bleſſed with a great in 
_ creaſe ; whereas, by the ordinary practice, it is daily wait 
ed and decayed, except the firſt year of dunging. 
Io illuftrate this the better, let us take an example! 

the product arifing from both methods. The generality 
of farmers, who follow the common courſe, reckon it good 
increaſe, upon their beſt infield ground, after dunging, 0 
| have the ſixth corn, the ſecond year the fifth, the third and 
fourth years the fourth; and, if it runs longer, the thirs; 
but it ſhall be ſuppoſed that the three laſt years yield the 
fifth: by which calculation, the product of one boll, is in 
four years twenty. one; from which, the ſeed being deduc 

ted, there remains of neat increaſe, ſeventeen bolls. Take 
the ſame ground and ſummer fallow it; it is known that 
ſeverals have had above the twelfth corn: but ſuppoſe it on 
ly vicld, as it may well do the firſt year, the eighth, tht 
\ ſecond and third years, the ſeventh corn, you fhall hat 
atter one boll's ſowing in the courſe of three years ten 
two bolls increaſe ; ; and the ſeed being deducted, the eit 


produce is ninetcen: So that by this rule, he who fallon 
þis 
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his ground bas an advantage of two bolls in the courſe of 
four years, after one boll's ſowing, notwithſtanding the loſs 


of an entire crop: ſo that in a farm of thirty bolls ſowings 


the farmer that fallows his ground will have ſixty boils in- 
creaſe, beyond the other who does it not, with this fur- 
ther advantage, that the fallowed ground will be daily im- 


proving and growing better; whereas that which is unfal- 
lowed, muſt be waſted and decayed by conſtant tillage, - 


And as this diff:rence will be found in the very belt 


grounds, the benefits ariſing from this method will be 


oreater and more ſenſible in weaker grounds: In theſe it 


is reckoned good produce to have, in the ordinary way, 
four after one; ſo that, in four years, the neat increaſe of 


one boll's ſowing, the ſeed being ded ucted, will be twelve : 
Now, by fallowing, the ſeventh, or at Jeaſt the fixth corn, 


| may be depended upon ; by which, taking it at the loweſt : 


eſtimate, you have of clear produce in three years, fifteen 


| bolis: So that, by this calculation, the farmer that fallows 
his ground, ſhall after thirty bolls ſowing, in the courſe of 


four years, have an increaſe of ninety bolls at leaſt, be- 


yond what the other will have who follows the ordinary 


courſe, And this, it is hoped, will be ſufficient to take off 
the objeCtion, and to give a pro pect ot an abundant re- 


| Ccompetice for all the extraordinary pains and labour which 
| fallowing requires; eſpecially when it is coulidered, that 
the increaſe abovementioned, as ariling tron the ordinary 
method, is reckoned to the full; whereas the produce af- 
ter fallowing, will appear to t 101 who have cxperienced 
| It, to be but very indifferently ſtared, in pariſon of 


what, in reality, it will yield. 


Summer tallowing in general, being eſteemed by all 
Akilful huſbandmen, the greateſt improvement for grounds 
to be uſed in propagating of corns; we {hiil proceed directly 
to the different manners of fallowiag for different grains, 


and different grounds. 


And 
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And therefore, Firſt, As to ſtrong clays, it is generalh 


thought a winter-furrow is abſolutely neceſſary, and thigh 


to be given in countries where they fallow their bear. lan 
immediately after harveſt ; and then they plow their ou. 


grounds. After all that neceſſary work is over, give your 


fallow the firſt furrow any time in winter; give it its ſeconl 


in the latter end of May; if it is to have four furrom, 
which you'll be able by that time to judge, by its being 
peſtered by much graſs, the greateſt enemy of all to cor, 
and ought therefore carefully to be deſtroyed : for thi 
end you muſt cleave the ſecond furrow, which ought i 
ways to be as deep as the ground will allow, and let it he 
to the end of June, or beginning of July, when you ar 
thoroughly to harrow it, at leaſt ſo far as to make the cat 
tle that's to labour it, to go caly and ſmooth ; then you 
are to croſs- plow it, by which means the ground is ſo brol 
en, that the graſs, in the ſummer ſeaſon, if tolerably dr, 
will die, and what remains will become ſo weak, that i 
vill cakily part with the ground in harrowing, which is 
be done before you give it the ſeed-furrow, and then to ly 
on your lime or other manure for the enſuing crop. 


There is another method of managing clay grounds when 


clean, and grounds that have been in ule to be fallowedin 
their courſe : The firſt furrow they commonly get, is be. 
twixt the oat · ſeed, and the making of the bear ſeed, which 


is ordinarily ſome time in March, if the ſeaſon proves good: 
Fallowing, that is thus long of getting its firſt furron, 
ought by all means to have it dry, which produces two ad: 


: vantages ; namely, That that ground, dry plowed, winds 
and rots as they call it; the weeds thereby conſume; and 


what ſceds of them are in the ground grow freely, and at 
deſtroyed by the ſecond plowing; ſo that by that means 1 
root and ſeed of the weeds are killed. If the ſeaſon betunt 


the oats and bear ſeed is neglected, the next ſeaſon is aft! 


bear-ſeed, about which time the ground turns ſo hard that 
it is not to be got plowed ; and much depends on the fir 
| | | plowing 
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flowing, becauſe of the ſeaſons turning drier and drier; 
{or what is miſled in the firſt plowing, generally ſpeaking, 
| is hard to be hit in the ſecond. The ſecond plowing of 
| his ground is to be given in the drieſt time of ſummer, 


and the third or laſt furrow to be given in the month of 
Auguſt, before the harveſt comes on. When your EY 
aue furrow is cleaved in the end of June, o: beginning of 


E July, your dung ſhould be laid on before the laſt furrow, 
f which is given in Auguſt : The reaſon of giving your fur— 
5 row in Auguſt before harveſt, is, that fo much of your 
I. winter work may be Over; the ground ſettles ard gross 
ſe | firm before ſowing, and, if your grounds lie low and wet, 
hey ought to be early ſown, that your grain may be early 


fend itſelf againſt the moiſture ; and you cannot employ 
the dewy mornings and rainy days of harvelt to better pur- 
| poſe, than in ſowing the wheat, when your ground has 
| been ſeed-furrowed in Auvguit, as defore directed, : 
on your dry-lying grounds, you need not be in ſuch 
a haſte; ſowing in the end of September or beginning of 
& Oftober will do very well: In harrowing of your grounds | 
reſt after this manner, and of the ſoil above deſcribed, 
beware of harrowing too fine; but leave a good round 
mould as they call it, which protects the tender grain in its 
irſt riüng, and during the winter ſeaſon, which inſenſibly 
moulders theſe ſmall clods; and has the ſame effect upon 
vheat, as hoeing up the earth on peaſe and turnip; and 


JW, 
. ben rolled with a roller in the ſpring, is of great advan- 
nds tage tO cover and ſtrengthen the roots, which may happen 


to be looſened by the froſts. 
It is to be obſerved, that ſtrong clays in heart are not 


be % io be over plowed. You are likewiſe to be careful 
in hat no water ſtand on your ground or furrows, but that 
ftel 


Proper drains be made to carry it off; and this is not pe- 
5 to clay, but requiſite to all other ſorts of grounds; 
regard Water not only deſtroys the grain that is ſown, 


and 


that 
Grft 


ing, 


up and well ſtooled before winter, and ſo be able to 1 


0 
and loſes the advantage of your manure, but encourage 
graſs, which ſometimes overgrows the whole field. 

The rules ſet down for the firſt fallowing by four fur. 
rows, is only neceſſary where the ground is over- run vi 
graſs, or other weeds, that are hard to be got out, and at- 
very hurtful. The ſecond way will be proper, where thy 
ground is not very graſſy and is pretty clean; this manage. 
ment is for wheat, the next crop to be peaſe, the next bu. 
ley, the fourth commonly is oats, and then they falloy 4. 
gain 3 but the farmers in Eaſt Lothian, moſtly from their 
experience in clay grounds, find the crop of oats ſo indi. 
ferent, that they chuſe to throw out oats, and have the 
Whole labouring ground in four breaks, and fallow after 
the barley, and thereby take only three crops ; upon the 

matter, you will find your three crops of wheat, peaſe, al 
| barley, and one fourth lying fallow, afford you more than 
| when you have four breaks, and one fifth lying fallon; 
and your ground when in four breaks will be always clear 
er, becauſe oftner fallowed, N 
When you ſow peaſe after wheat, if you N burn the 
ſtubble, or otherwiſe deſtroy it, you would be more certiit 
of your peaſe ; for when wheat ſtubble is rank, it is apt 10 
keep the ground open, ſo your peaſe are liable to the incon- 
veniency of lying too hollow, and more expoſed to froſt aul 
drought ; wherefore, it is thought that wheat upon fallos, 
on which you are to ſow peaſe, ought to be cut as cloſe b 
the ground as poſſible, by which means you will have mort 
fodder, and conſequently more dung to help and affiſt your 
fallow; otherways plow it down as ſoon as you car of 
your wheat, thereby to rot the ſtubble, which will ſerre it 
ſtead of a little dunging : If your peaſe ſucceed, they me 
| livrate and rot the ground, ſo that you may depend updl 
your third crop, which is barley, which will nced no met 
than two furrows in this method of labouring ; by ui 
means you avoid the danger of a wet ſteering time, and (i 


Fur horſes when they are at the loweſt, which is 27 
| Gideradl 
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gderable advantage. The fame method will ſerve for 
grounds that are more of a clay than a light nature. 

The next to be conſidered are light grounds, on which 
ſometimes wheat is ſown: the ſpring fur row is the beſt way 
for theſe grounds; they are not in danger of being too dry 


and hard; and therefore you are maſter of plowing ther: 


in any time of ſummer, nor are they apt to be ſo plagued 
with couch -graſs as clay grounds, nor need they ſo much 
plowing. Theſe grounds are very apt to be over-plowed, 
and are liable to a misfortune, which the country people 
call Harrow ſlaying : Three furrows, commonly ſpeaking, 
are ſufficient for ſuch grounds; and they are to have no 


more if they run not to weeds, which fometimes happens, 


but they ought never to be ſuffered to come to flower; and 
ground is always to be plowed when weeds ſpring high, 


$f the ground well grown, as it is called, which is-cafily 


prevented if the three furrows are given with underſtand- 
ing; for no doubt every ſuch over-growth of trumpery 
and weeds waſtes the ſalts, and confequently in proportion 
weakens your ground. 3 
There is a late practice in Tome places in England very 


much approved, which in a few years may become univer- 


fal; that upon all their fal! ow grounds, they {ow their fir 
crop barley or bear, and after that wheat, the third peaſe, 
and fallows down to the fourth, and repents the ſame grain. 
And the reaſon of this! is plain and ob vious ; tor becauſe 
the wheat bei 2 ſown 1 in autumn, the greateſt care taken 
cannot deſtroy all the ſeeds and trumpety, but lefs or more 

10 two ſeaſons will ſpring, and ſome come to ſeed, eſpecial- 
Fe popple, and graſs feeds, ſuch a s 990te corn, dornal, 

. 


On the other hand, the ſeed and weeds are leſt deſtroyed 


by the ſummer fallow; and if they ſet up „ 


a 
7a and ſpring ra ins, and are not killed by the froſt, 
\e 
plough does it in the advanced ſpring, and fets them 
at 3 
leaſt a ſeaſon behind, and can never diſturb the barley, 
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which are commonly the clole attendants of Wheat. 
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Then again, the barley delights in a free open ground, a 
keeps it ſo, as you will perceive by its roots; and bei 81 
ſhort while in the ground, the wheat after binds and bring 
it to firmneſs, by the ſtrong roots which it leaves, and ii. 
| ding with it two ſeaſons; fo that by ſowing the barley, th 
field is better fitted and prepared for wheat than otheryip. 
| In places where they can command dung, they take onl 
two crops, bear and wheat, and fallows down the thin 
becauſe theſe grains afford moſt ; and in lighter ground 
and remc& from manure, they content themſelves vith 
two crops, barley or bear firit, ſecond peaſe, and fallom 
down to bear again. 5 = 
All that has been ſaid above, regards only Croft or li 
field Ground, as commonly termed : Not but ali may k 
tried upon ſtrong outſicld, and brought in place of inkels 
which perhaps as richer, you may chuſe to lay down for 
hay or graſs but the outfild muſt for certain be well dug 
ed and limed, or both if you can ſpare it; or burnt al 
limed, firſt plowing, which anſwers in ley as well as in mok, 
and ciay grounds are alſo ordered that way to advantage 
The method for burning is this; after you have tirred t 
ground by a flaughter ſpade, or breaſt plow, or, to {art 
men's labour, with a plough and horſes, cutting the grout 
with the coulter of a plough without the ſoak ; and thel 
croſs cutting it with both coulter and ſoak ; aud when th 
turfs of moſs, or clots of clay are ſufficiently diy, let tht 
ſame be gathered in ſmall heaps ; and if need requires, tor 
the better executing of this, you may have ſome dre 
whins, broom, or other jewel, to be mixed in the heaps 
for the readier firing them: but carefully obſerve in but 
ing, never to allow the heap to go to a flame; but as J& 
perceive it to break out, to cauſe cover it with new rt 
for the flower you burn it, and the more you ſi ie le 
fame, you heil have the more aſhee, and conſequently # 
more ſalts: After being burnt, baving ſtood ſome unt 


| „ ane 
let the clots and aſhes be ſpread in a calm day after? 
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160557 as thay be ; and let the places where the heap 
Rood be paired clean ; and at the fame time ſpread thirty 


xr forty loads of lime upon each acre; and plow it bef ore 
lhe winter rains, with an ebb furrow, if you deſign to fow 
t ith winter grain: But if for a ſummer cori crop, it 


uſt be plowed with a pretty deep furrow, whereby the 


ime and aſhes being deep covered, will be leſs liable to be 
Waſhed off with the winter rains; and the mould that is 


turned uppermoſt will be ſweetned and meltorated with the 


inter froſts and ſnows. In the ſpring, about the begin- 
ping of April, let it be plowed again, of the fame deep- 
eſs as formerly, that ſo the lime and the aſhes may be 


brought up to mix with the other mould, and this may be 


done in narrow ridges, not raiſed very High + And o 


| barley or oats as you think proper. 


There is no great advantage in fallowing of may 8 


grounds, where the moſs is deep, unleſs you deſign to bring 
it to a better and ſweeter {ward of graſs, by burning the 
Fame that year of the fallow, and taking only one or two 
crops, and to lay it down with oraſs iceds; and even in this 
raſe you are to avoid burning and tirring t the whole 


mols : For which purpoſe tollow this method; take one 
of the Denſhyring plows, which is with a broad flat ſock, 
and a wing out from it, the wing for cutting the turt, 


and the ſock for laying the graſſy part over; and, as you 


thus lay over three, four, five or fix furrows, which we 
ſuppoſe will de two or three ſoot broad, then you are to 


fave the like breadth next to it without plowing ; lo that 
by this means the half of your field will be only plowed, 


and the other half in graſs. Thus done, you are, about 


niddle of ſummer, and when the furrows and mols are 
Cry, to cauſe cut the ſaid turf in the lengths of two 


| loots or fo ; place part of the turf upon the grals ground, 
and put fre to the whole, if they'll burn without put- 


ting them in heaps; but if not, lay chem in heaps, 
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cartfel in vigacks, and obſerve the method of 
buzilDg 


1 
burning and ſpreading the aſhes, as above directed, wit 
this alteration, that you throw above two parts of then 
upon the green ſurface, the third being ſufficient to ſery 
the plowed ground: Becauſe it is to be ſuppoſed tha 
good deal of the plowed moſs will be burnt and heats 
underneath. Immediately after this, which will be abou 
Auguſt, give ita narrow ordinary furrow, as well the fur 
face you ſaved, as that which you burnt, and let it lye al 
winter as dry as poſfible; and early in the ſpring, in a dr 
time, give it a croſs plowing, with a narrow ebb furron, 
the better to mix the moſs and the aſhes together; a 
immediately thereafter ſow oats fomewhat thinner than 
uſual; and give your oats a good harrowing to ſmooth i 
ſufficiently ; and in two or three days thereafter ſow your 
field with rye-graſs and clover, as directed in the next cha 


ter. But if the mols is ſhallow, and of a fenny nature, 
and a clay foil below, there is no better improvement can bt 
than by burning the whole, and ſummer fallowing anc 
plowing up the clay to mix With the aſhes : And this wil 
prove a laſting field cither for corn or graſs. 
Obſerve, in laying on either lime or dung, or laying 
them on jointly together, which, by experience, is found 
to be the beſt of all manure, lay on no more on your {ere 
ral forts of grounds above-deſcribed, than what you cat 
plow in two days at molt ; be cauſe, if rain overtake you 
before the lime is plowed in, it is apt to ſuffer very much 
by it; and if dung, to waſh away. The dung and other 
8 manure mould be laid on before the laſt furrow, which 
| given in Auguſt. Some lay it on the ſecond furrow, ſont 
on the firſt, after harrowing with the break harrow. Ane 
the obſervation ariſing s that, is, That the ſooner the 
dung is laid on, the more it ee with the ground, 
aud cxerts itſelf more the firſt crop; but is ſooner exhault 
ed and walted. And take the following direction how {0 
prepare your middens and dung:-hills after the eaſieſt min 
ner. | 
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Take a head: ridge 0 of your ſtrongeſt clay or beſt ground, 
plow it once or twice as deep as poſſible; ; and after you 


have harrowed it ſtrongly with your break harrow, carry 


out and lay along it a ſtratum of your horſe and cow-dung, 
about half a foot thick, leaving on each fide five foot of 
earth or thereby ; - then carry out ſhell-lime burnt, and lay 
it above the ſaid dung, of the ſame thickneſs ; and above 
that lime, throw up the five foot of earth you left on cach 
fide to cover the lime; which, with its natural moiſture, 
will ſoon flacken the lime, and preſerve all its ſtrength. 
Thereafter repeat another ſtratum of dung, with another 
of lime, and carry earth above all. In cafe you have no 
lime, take ſea-ſhells, ſea-ſand, ſcouring of ditches, clays, 
Kc. and mix with your dung. After your dung hill has 
ſtood, and fermented about two months, take a plough 
and go thorough ir five or ſix times, and harrow as afore- 
ſaid, and cauſe your ſervants gather up the ſides of it 


with ſhovels. If you are to make uſe of it to winter corn, 


ſuch as wheat or rye, you may repeat the plowing and 
harrowing once more: But if it ſtands to the ſpring, let it 


| then be amongſt the carlieſt of your works: When you 


come to carry it out, it will part and ſpread as we! U as vi- 
geon dung, and vou may carry off from the head ridge all 
the carth, as decp as the plongh went, which will be as 
good as any of it; ſeeing that the falts of the dung, by 
lying ſo long on that place, will have pierced a good Way 
down. And all th& dung hills you make about vour doors, 
will be the better of being mixed as above. | 

Now, that we are upon manure and dungs, it is not im— 


proper to ſay ſomething upon marle, though little uſed in 
this couutry, and but few pits of it diſc overed ; Of which 


there! 18S KWO forts, {cone and clay marie : and is no other 


than a finer ſpecies of clay, and of as many different co- 
lours. 


Very often it is found in meadow grounds, and 
upon the brinks of rivers and brooks. The ſtone marle, 
when expoſed to ſun and rains, ordinarily falls down in 

the 
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the maße of dice, f is often found among cbal, and, gene. 
rally ſpeaking, both kinds lye in ſour wet ground. The 
beſt method to know its richneſs and goodneſs, is by the 

freeneſs of its parts, and flimieneſs in your hand; or by 
putting a piece of it, when dry, in a glaſs of water, aud 
if with the water it erumbles and falls, it may be reckoted 
good: By the bottom of the glaſs you will diſcover whit 
ſand it contains, which you will likewiſe know by taſting 
it in your mouth; and that is the richeſt ind beſt mark 
' that has the leaſt ſand. | a 
There is no dung or manure upon earth comparable to 
marle, when rightly adapted to the ſoil; being wonderful. 
ly good for all ſandy ground, and light weak ſoils ; but 
not for clays; conform to the ordinary rhymes. 


11 you marle ſand, you ſhall buy land ; 
If you marle moſs, you ſhall have no loſs; _ 
But if you marle clay, you throw all away. 


The way to manage it, is, that when it is digged, you 
carry it out in carts, and ſpread it equally upon your feld 
that you fallow, or in the ordinary way of plowing, or up- 
on your lee- ground; and let it lye expoſed for the ſpace of 
half a ycar to the dews, rains and froſts, in order to mel. 
low: And although it ſhould even then appear not to be 
diſtelved, but to ſtand in the ſhape of cakes or big piccd, 
vet youll find, that upon touching them, they will fall 
cen and moulder; wherefore it will be neceſſary that you 

harrow well your ficld, and thereafter plow it, ſo as the 
marle may incorporate with the earth. The quantity to be 
laid OR upon an Acre cannot well be determined ; that muſt 
be adjuſted according to the nature of the ground, and 
itrength of the maric ; but, at leaſt, it muſt be laid on an 
inch thick, ora little more, if you expect profit. 

„s this manure is the richeſt of any, fo it is by far the 


moſt expenſive; but no man ought to grudge it, in reſpec 
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it will continue to bear good crops, for the ſpace of cigh- 
teen, twenty, or twenty-four years, provided you give that 
ground the due courſe of Fallowing, and a little help of 
dung. 


Though you have the mark for the digging within your 
on ground, and at a little diſtance from your field; the 


expences thereof is ordinarily eſtimate to fifty ſhillings, or 


three pound Sterling per acre ; and will ſtand more if at a 


| greater diſtance, computing your men and horſes at very 


eaſy day's wages. And it may be very reaſonably conjec- 
tured, that this has been the cauſe, why ſo few marle- pits 


| have been diſcovered or made uſe of in Scotland; the far- 

mers being unwilling to beſtow their time and expences up- 
oa it; and moſt of them cannot, be cauſe of their leaſes or 

| tacks, which Randing ſo much in the- way of all improve. | 
| ment, it is hoped maſters, for their own fakes, will care- 
| fully confider of it; and think of removing this inconve- 
| niency, by granting their tenants. longer leaſes. 
There is another method to augment your dung, aud 
ſtrengthen your ground by fallowing, which is accounted 
to be the beſt of all, and may be practiſed with great ſuc- 
| cels in ſtrong clays; but is beſt for mixed or varying 


grounds, as the country people call it: Which tak? as 


follows ; firſt of all, you are to fallow in the winter, caſting 
| the firſt furrow ; the next furrow to be given betwext the 


bear-ſeed and the oat-ſeed, being dry; at which time your 
dung to be laid on thinly; the third furrow to be made 


and finiſhed in the end of May : It muſt be as neatly 
plowed as a ſeed furrow. On this you are to ſow turnips, | 


Which is to be done in rain, or immediately after rain: 

It is to be thoroughly harrowed, and, if poffible, made as 
fine as a lint-ridge; that ſo the black flies, which are apt 
to deſtroy turnip when it firſt riſes and is tender, may have 
no ſhelter, If your turnips riſe not thick enough, 10 as to 
anſwer your intention and purpole, you are to iow them 


new, and give it a ſlight harrowipg, and roll the ground, 
| | Which 
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which will anſwer as well as a ſecond plowing : The firs 
ſowing to be in the firſt ten days of June, or rather the end 


of May; although in England they think the twentiethof 


June ſoon enough : But we chuſe to ſow them ſooner here 
on two accounts ; firſt, Becauſe of the colder climate; 
and next, our grounds are not, by far, in ſo good hear 
and plight as theirs, that in caſe of misfortune, you may 
have time enough to repair it as aforeſaid. When your 
turnips are grown to the bigneſs) of a large button, they 
will be fit for hoeing ; you are then to enter the field with 
| a hoe fix inches broad in the mouth; or if you waat ſuch 
gardiners hoes, to uſe ſuch as the country people have for 
digging of whins. The man who hoes them, puts his foot 
on the faireſt plant, and hoes up all the reſt round half 

foot, and draws a little earth in towards the turnip he 
| hath his foot upon; and ſo continues the work over the 
whole field, allowing each turnip half a foot: The whole 
of them then in the field will ſtand at near a foot's diſtance 
from one another. By this method your field is cleaned 
of weeds, and the turnips turn big and large; and if you 


ground has been carefully plowed and prepared, and the 


firſt hociag well done, it will not need a ſecond. . 
The advantages ariſing hence are very apparent; fot 
here 1s certain good ready food for your ſheep all winter, 
or for your cattle, which are intended for ſtall fecding, 
there being no food more proper for fattening them than 
turnip ; which, after they are waſhed, may be cut in tv! 
er four, according to their bigneſs or, if ſaall, the) 
may be thrown in whole before your oxen or COWS in tie 
tall; which i5 very much practiſed near London, Þut 
obſerve before killing to feed with clean hay and corn, to 
take the turnip taſte from them; and all the ſhaws mult be 
given to the yeld cattle z or if you deſire they ſhould [cre 
in place of dung to your fallow ground, they are all to bc 
ſaved and rotted on the earth, and- plowed down in the 
ipring 3 after which you may expect a good crop of barie) 
| cl 
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| There is another practice of this kind uſed for increaf- 
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* bear, to be ſown amongſt the earlieſt of that grain; and 


you will find it will do more than recompence your la- 
ing your manure, and meliorating your ground, which is 


in winter. The ground on which you intend to make your 
fallow for barley, plow it by a cleaving furrow ; then af- 


ter the bear-ſeed is over, ſow in the beginning or latter 


end of April upon a ſecond furrow, which muſt be gather- 
ed, firches, tears, or gray peaſe; let them grow till they 


are fully in the bloom; if you have lime in plenty, and 
want other manure, give it the aſſiſtance of a little lime, to 
| be ſpread as thin out of the cart as poſſible ; which has a 


wonderful effect, where it is aſſiſted either with a little 
dung or plowed down peaſe : Then this lime is to be laid 


on juſt before the fourth furrow is to be plowed, which is 
| when the peaſe are rotten. The fourth furrow is neceſ- 


ſary to be given before winter; not that the ground needs 


it ſo much for the growing of the grain, as to preſerve it 
from periſhing with the winter rains, the ground being 
cloven to the peaſe; which method of plowing is apt to 


receive damage by the winter rains, the furrows being 
thrownogether, and open in the crown of the ridge: 


| The furrow therefore, after the cleaviag down of the peaſe, 

| is to be gathered, and the furrows as wall cleaned, and 
drains made for carrying off the water, as above directed 

for the wheat. But if you deſign it for bear, the lime way \ 
be ſpread at any time after the peaſc are plowed down aud 
expoſed to the winter froſts, rains, and ſnows, the better to 


walli it into the ground; but be ſure to water-furrow this 
ground well, and give the laſt furrow in the drieſt time of 


| March, or beginning of April, and ſow your bear or bar- 
| ley, By this means your ground will be brought to a gar. 
den mould, and you may expect a ſuitable return, in gra- 
utude to your good management. It is a common obſer- | 
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: vation, that ground can never be too fine, nor too rich y ing 


barley, but may be ſo for wheat. bar 1 
Atter the barley crop, the farmers in Northumberland Wor ha 
and others who have tried that practice in chis con, percei 
ſow oats, of which they have a plentiful crop. No ga ior mi 
whatſoever agrees ſo well with fallowing as oats, or wha Meer, a 
the ground is ſenſible of fallowing, the effect of which ou Mor a! 
crop cannot carry off, if it has been in any tolerable hen Of; 
before: after oats they ſow peaſc, which proſper better i row c 
ter oats, the oats having bound the ground after the {ſcorer 
lowing : If your peaſe prove good and ſtrong in the ground, Wright 
| they bring the ground into a fitneſs for bearing of when, furro 
which will be as good after the peaſe, as if the wheat hl and! 
been ſown firſt on the fallow, not being apt to lye, oræ Wi for f 
flomy. The advantage of this laſt method of ſowing bir {fowl 
ley, is, that when your ground lay fallow, you have a cr i and 
of turnips, which will prove good and uſeful to you, e Wi the | 
cially in light grounds; in the other way you can have 10. kept 
thing; and if ſown with peaſe they have time to rot en 
which they have not if for wheat. VN. B. If you den WW en 
lowing the wheat rill the end of October, the peaſe will de pon 
| fully rotten. 2 g 
A little further may be added to the former directon of * 
the ſeed-furrow; which i is, That ſome plow only two yokt * 
ings, and ſow always the ground when green and frelb, 55 
which, as they ſay, keeps it from ſpiring, and preſenis * 
the natural moiſture, which is abſolutely neceflary fo ſced 
Jummer grain: It is therefore adviſed to try both wiſh 


and chuſe the beſt. 
In the counties of Hertfordſhire, and others near London, 
they make a great improvement by ſowing of buck. wheat, 
to ſerve in place of manure or muck for the ground ; which 
is done as follows; you ſow it after a ſecond furroy n 
ſpring when you ſow barley, without any mixture of oth 
corns, and lets it grow till middle of ſummer ; and whe! 


Fully grown they plow it down ; and this is called a by 
; } 
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ing Two buſhels commonly fows an Engliſh acre ; but 


our acres will take three; and you duy it at two ſhillings, 


|: half a crown per buſhel : You plow it again when yon. 
perceive it pretty well waſted, about the end of September, 
or middle of October, and plows i it a third time a little af- 


ter, and ſows your wheat, or lets it lye in the ſecond fur- 


row all winter for barley or bear next ſpring. 


Obſerve in your plowing it down, you make the one fur- 


row cover the root and half the ſtalk ; the other furrow 


covers the head, when the plough ſhare does not lay it 


night down ; ſometimes they mow it, and rack it into the 
furrow as they plow it; ſometimes they take a crop of it, 
and let it come to perfection, and make ufe of the grain 
for feeding of ſwine; and 'tis admirable for pigeons and 
fowls; In that caſe they preſently threth it out in the field, 
and burn the ſtraw, and ſpread the aſhes along the ground) 
che ſtraw being very joycy and ſoon conſumes, cannot be 
kept, and is only fit for dung by burning: When their 
grounds are thus employed, they beſtow their muck upon 
their weaker lands, and there is much more advantage in 


plowing down the graia than by taking a crop of it. 
Since the ſubject of fallowing of grounds is in hands, it 
is of finite advantage to bring grounds to right graſs, 


and thErefore the, year before you ſow graſs- ſceds, fallow _ 
| the ground and bring it flat, and next ſpring thereafter 
low oats or barley; you will have both a good crop of 


grain, and, your ground being clean, your ſowing graſs 
leeds will come up very thick, and ſward your ground 


ſooner after fallow, chan any other way you can think of. 


* 
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4 Scheme of Management oropefed for 1555 bing the Dif 
ion of Infield and Outhield : 


In a | Server to the Publiſher. 


N obedience to your deſire, and with a view to pro. 
mote the progreſs of Improvements, I have venture 
to ſend you a few thoughts upon that intereſting ſubjed. 
It is to be lamented, that the generality of farmers, whe 
ther from prejudice to any new plan, or from ignorant, 
ſhall not determine, continue (notwithſtanding all the op 
portunities offered them to læarn and practiſe better me 
thods of farming), to jog on in the ſame beaten tract 
with their fore-fathers. They perſevere to keep in tillag: 
that part of their farm, which has been fo for tia: 
immemorial, and goes under the denomination of thei 
Infield. This i is kept under oats and barley, or bear, i 
ternately; ſeldom under either peaſe or a fallow: [ti 
generally all dunged over once in two or three, never a- 
ceeding four years; and, in conſequence of this manage 
ment, that part of the farm muſt neceflarily become very 
rich; while the other part, which is commonly the great 
eſt, namely, the Cut field, is wholly neglected; never It 
ceiving any dung or other manure ; but after reſting four, 
five, or fix vears, it 15 plowed-up, or rather ſcratched vith 
the piough, for two cr three years, to make it carry 3 
many miſcrable crops of oats; by which its whole ſtrengii 

being exhaufted, it is left again to reſt. 

The methad I w ould recommend for the management 
a farm civided in this manner into Outfield and Infield, 5 
this: The whole farm ſhould be divided into twelve parks 
or diviſions ; and beginning with the Inficld, one of theſe 
diviſions mould be fallowed each year, and one crop ot 


barley only taken off it: Along with the barley, graß 
ſeeds 


tt. 
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ſo on till the whole or greateſt part of the Infield is laid 
down in graſs. By this management, the farmer's hand is 


eaſed, ſo that he can turn the whole ſtrength of his farm 


to the improvement of his Outfield ; and fodder is provid- 
cd for his beaſts, without relying upon the wretched ſup- 
| ply of ſtraw from his Outfield crops, or the ſtill more 


wretched paſture obtained from the ley of that Outfield. 
The produce of his Infield thus laid in graſs will be found 
equally, if not more, beneficial chan when in corn; and 
his beaſts being well fed, a good ſupply of dung will be 


obtained for furthering his operations. TT 
In beginning with his Outfield diviſions, he ſhould take 


a crop of oats for the firſt year, if the ground is worth the 


fowing, and fallow the ſccond year; but, if it is not worth 
the ſowing, the diviſion ſhould be two years in fallow. If 
there are any ſpooty or boggy places, I would adviſe to 


drain theſe ſufficiently ; and likewiſe to carry off all the 
ſtones and other trumpery that may be upon it. The firſt 


plowing for the fallow ſhould be done in the cleaving way, 


in order to level the ſurface as much as poſſible : The ſe- 
cond ſhould be a croſs plowing z after which the ground 
thould be harrowed heartily with large or break | harrows 
as they are called, which are the mott effectual for that 


purpoſe; and then plow it up again into ſtreight rigs a- 
bout ſixteen feet broad. If lime can be had at a moderate 


diſtance and a reaſonable price, thirty bolls of ſhells, or 


lixty of powdered or ſlacked lime, fhould be provided for 
each acre, and laid on after the laſt plowing without loſs 
of time; and a gentle harrowing given to niix it with the 


foil. After this the ground {ſhould be dunged, at leaſt 
to the extent of thirty good cart loads per acre. Bcfore 
Michaelmas it ſhould be plowed up again, with a narrow 
©b furrow in the gathering way, in order to lay it as dry 
is Pollible during the winter. | 


; About 
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About the end of March it may be ſown with Lincola. 


ſhire barley, of which, if the ſced is good, three firlots wil 17 
be ſufficient for an acre. The following year oats, *, 1, ban 
third peaſe, and the fourth year oats or barley, as jude. ma: 
ment upon experience ſhall determine to be moſt Profita. a pr 
ble; and then fallow again. If the ſoil ſhall be judged ft up 
for wheat, I would adviſe to divide the field, and prepare this 
the one half of it for wheat, and the other half for turnips rat 
or cabbages, which ever of them the ſoil is beſt adapted 
for. This part will fall next ſpring to be ſown: with oatso 7a 
barley, as judgment ſhall direct; and graſs - ſeeds ſhould be 12 
ſown along with ys. as alſo upon the other Half which 
is in wheat. N _ 
The firſt year thereafter it will vield a good crop of hay; 
__ after which it ſhould be paſtured with cattle or ſh-ep, or 
> both if convenient, for five years; at the end of whichi 0 
may be again ſucceſsfully broke up for oats : After the oa; 
| | | a crop of peaſe, then barley, the next oats, and then! I 
_ Xfallow again, when it will fall to be managed in then mau 
| ner before directed. | \ 
By this ſcheme of management, the farmer will hare 
five parks or diviſions in oats, one in ſummer fallow, fire 00 
conſtantly run with cattle, and one in hay - ſo there wil a 
be a regular rotation of laying down one park in grak 1 
and taking up another for oats every year. Nor 
The reaſon why I adviſe fallowing twice at firſt, befor: " 
8 pet fo os | e the 6 
. In the moſt approved modern practice, this courſe, recommended 5 
by our corre ſpondent, is generally exploded, where a due attention 1: | 
paid to the condition of the ground, and preſerving it in good heart, 
All the corn crops, viz. wheat, barley, oats, and rye, are eſteemed p 
great impoveriſhers, and never allowed to ſucceed each other, without b 


either a real fallow, or ſome of the enriching crops of peaſe and beans, 13 

or beans, turnips, cabbages, potatoes, which are uſually planted in | 

drills, the ground prepared with dung, and the intervals hand -hoed 

and horſe-hoed, by which the ground reccives the full benefit of 2 ſum: 

mer fallow, and the farmer beſides receives the benefit of a crop " 1 
place of an unfruitful fallow. 


E ES 

| the und is laid down in graſs, will appear obvious to eve- 
ry one who underſtands the nature of outfield ground, 
namely to deſtroy whins, broom, or other trumpery that 
may infeſt the ground, and like ways to reduce the foil to 


a proper condition for the praſs-ſeeds that are to be ſown 
upon it, 1 hope you will excuſe the lownels of the ſtile of 


this letter, as I. mean to be underſtood by the moſt illite- 
rate of wy Brother Farmers. 

"©: 5. is Sir, 
January, e Your moſt. humble ſervant, 
12.1773. | ) 1 „„ 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


of Farmers planting 7. rees on their Farms—and of the 4 
rent ways of applying Lime 4 4 Manure. | 


In a letter from W. B. in Eaſt- Lothian to the Pobliſher. 


Or indulgence. in 1 my laſt letter in your . 


cond Number, and deſiring my further corre ſpon- 
dence, flatters me ſo far as to cauſe me venture to write 
you a ſecond letter, to be inſerted in your book, if it ſhall 
be thought to merit it. A deſire to ſerve my Country and 
my brother farmers is the motive that induced me to trou- 
ble you, not any vanity to appear in print, which I am un- 


fit for, any further than to make my meaning underſtood. 
In your Introduction you have given many ſubſtantial 


reaſons why landlords ſhould encourage their tenants. 


Unleſs they receive ſuch encouragement, they will never | 


proceed in their buſineſs with ſpirit. But that is not yet 


become the general character of our gentlemen, who often, 


in place of encouraging them, grudge every advantage 
they obtain ; and from a ſpirit of envy or avarice, often 


ruin their poor tenants, when likely to thrive, with vexa- 
tious law ſuits, One ſubje&t. of theſe is cutting trees upon 
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the farm: I do not find fault with that, and think no te. 
nant ſhould cut a tree which he did not plant. But! 
think that landlords ſtand greatly in their own light, thy 
do not encourage their tenants to plant trees of every kin 
upon their farms. If a tenant has a long leaſe, there js 
kind of improvement he would make ſo much by, both fron 
the value of the timber, and from the warmth which hi 
ground would receive from the ſhelter afforded by th: 
trees. But an invincible obſtacle, I am told, ſtands in the 
way for that; for whatever trees are planted by the ten. 
ant, they are not his property; they become the prc perty of 
| the Laird, who will not allow the tenant to cut one of 
them, even to repair his roofs or his ploughs, without? 
| ſevere proſecution. This is an evil that ought to be re 
medied: If atenant is diſ poſed to plant trees upon his farn, 
he ſhould certainly reap ſome profit for his labour and at 
tention ; and if this were the caſe, there are not wanting 
many tenants who would make a figure in this way. A con. 
dition in the tack might be contrived, empowering the te. 
nant to plant as much ground of his farm as he pleaſcd, 
with liberty to cut out and thin the trees at equal 
diſtances for his own profit, providing he ſhould leave 
i certain number at equal diſtances upon every acre, 


rood, or fall of ground, at the end of the tack; 
and theſe ſhould be valued and paid for by the 


landlord. This would ſpur the tenant to proceed i in plant 
ing, and it- would induce him to take care of, and pre- 


ſerve the young trees, with as much anxiety as the landlor! 
: himſelf: while, at preſent, the plantations made by the 
landlord himſelf are ruined and ſpoilt by the tenants cattle 
and young beaſts, who is under no obligation or induce 
ment to preſerve them, further than from the terror or 
the law and the fear of a pr aſecution. N 
In the belief, however, that there are ſome landlords no- 
Ao totally blind to their own intereſt, but they will encor 


rage their tenants to proceed in planting ; and that tb" 
os 2 are 


re {0 
y to 
I {hal 
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xy to ſerve themſelves, their landlords, and the Country, 
1 {hall offer my mite for their behoof. 


ges: Now in forming his incloſures, I would adviſe the 
Farmer to feace in ſome of the corners to be planted. If 
the ground is valuable, it will however amply repay : and 
if it is of little value, he can ſpare it the better, and the 


ſhould be planted with firs, as being the trees which come 
lhe faſteſt forward, and which he has the greateſt chance 
to reap advantage from. The ground ſhould be prepared 
Eby fallowing and liming ; after which two crops of corn 


ground would be thereby rendered ſufficiently looſe and 
well prepared for the tender fibres of the young plants. 
They ſhould be planted out at the diſtance of four feet; 
and amofgſt them the landlord ſhould plant oaks, aſhes, 


elms, beeches, planes, at the diſtance of twelve or four- 
teen feet for his own advantage, to remain upon the 


ground when the firs are cut down. The broader the 
grow the taller and freer of knots. 

thinning may begin, as they will then be fit for many uſes, 
| cut out. Fir plantations ſhould be gradually and equally 


thickneſs in which they. were originally planted, though 
| they are a very hardy plant, and grow in the coldeſt cli- 


wind, to which they were not accuſtomed, being let into 


profit. In twelve or fifteen years more another third may 
be cut out, And the remaining third of the bad trees on- 


No IV. | B b ty 


te ſome of ny brethren who will embrace that opporturiis. 


My former letter gave ſome directions for raiſing "B 4. 
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corner taken off ſhould be the larger: and theſe eveiers. 


may be taken, which will defray the expences : and the 


| plantations, and the thicker the firs are planted, they 
When they are about fourteen or fifteen years old, the 
and againſt the twentieth year a third of them ſhould be 


thinned ; for when they are allowed ro grow up at the 


| mates, yet when the ax 1s put among them, the air and 


| the heart of the plantation, great numbers of them are 
fount ſoon to decay, faſter than they can be turned to 
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ly mould be cut down, and that with caution, leaving the 
moſt likely ones to ſtand, either for a general ſale ney 
the end of the tack, or for a bargain with the landlord. 
In this view, as an acre to be planted with firs, at abou 
four feet diſtance, will require about three thouſand hi 
hundred plants, and allowing the five hundred to decay, 
there will remain three thouſand trees oa the acre, Th 
third part propoſed to be cut out betwixt the fifteenth al 
twentieth year, may well be reckoned over head worth fix. 
pence a piece. That amounts to FO 26 | 

The other third propoled to be cut in the | 
next fiftcen years may be eſtimated at æ ſhil- 
ling each ; ; and they will amount to Z - 0 

And the remaining third, which are 1 
to be cut or bargained for at the end of the 
| leaſe, may with great moderation be valued at 
half a crown the piece, which comes to 125 
o the whole acre of firs will yield L. 200 
which I am ſure is moderately computed, and ought to be 


a great inducement to the tenant to plant: and the land- 
lord likewiſe has a very conſiderable inducement to encou- 


rage him to do ſo in this way, as he gets his other trees ti 
ken care of all the while, without any expence or deduc- 
tion for the rent of the ground on which they ſtand, 
I ſhall now communicate to my bretheen, ſome of ny 
own obſervations on manuriog ground, where dung is not 
to be purchaſed, but where the farmer has acceſs to lime. 
Lime may be uſed in various ways; in compound dung 
hills; limiag on the {ward ; or liming on the fallow. 
_ Firſt, as to compound dungbills, where rich earth cat 
be had, or the ground of old yards, or of ſtack yards, it 
it be well fallowed and cleaned, that mixed with a coal 
derable quantity of hot lime, and laid up in heaps to fer- 
ment, prove, 2 moſt excellent manure for any land : But 


I think it is beſt applied upon young graſs immediately after 
DER i the 
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tue firſt crop of hay is cut. 
chat falls to take root, and thickens the ſward, and makes 


aling lime : But the ground ſhouid lye a year or two after 
| laying it on, before plowing upp 

Where the ſward is old aad courſe, I think: i it is better to 
fallow the ground firlt ; ; and when the fallow is a little redu- 


ced, and once gathered off the level, then lay on the lime, 


down to the bottom of the furrow. Let it lye in that 
ther it up again with a gentle furrow, and keep it as dry 
through the winter as Fd and againſt the ſpring, 
ſow it on that furrow, 5 

I approve of a good ſubſtantial 1 to the extent of 


turns out more profitable than a flight liming of fifty bolls; 


| norough fermentation. | 
When the farmer has got once trough his outfield i in 


has got his infield all laid down in graſs, it is caſy to keep 


| dunged or limed on | the fallow, he may ſafcly iow wheat, 
| and in the ſpring ſow geraſs-ſeeds upon it; they ſhould be 


It makes almoſt every ſeed | 


good and early paſture. Liming on the ſward, where the 
| jraſs is rich, and the ſward tender, is an excellent way of 


and harrow it in with a large harrow, in order to incor- . 


porate it with the ſoil, as well as to prevent it from falling 


ſituation as long as the fallowing will permit: Then ga- 


| eighty or a hundred dolls of ſlacked lime: as it commonly 


bor ſo ſmall a quantity has not heat enough to operate a 
this manner, and as I propoſed in my laſt letter, page 85, 


tin good order, by taking only three or four crops, and 
then fallow it ag If the ground is good, and cither 


| harrowed in with a light harrow, and make a roller follow | 


the harrow ; this wilb prove of great advantage to the 
crop of who: being like a hocing to it; for the barrow 
looſens and ſtirs the ground about the roots of the young 
plants, which may have been ſaddened by the winter rains, 
| and thereby they are furniſhed with a greater field of paſ- 
"re; and if the harrows ſhall pull up any of the plants, 

| | the 


the roller plants them again in the looſened earth, Which 
= 1s ready to receive them. ns 

After the wheat, he may expect a very good crop # 
hay; but I would adviſe to take only one crop, and 0 
| paſture the field for four or five e when he may he. 
gin again as above directed. | 
ls earneſtly recommend to my brethren to {ell as little hay 
as poſſible. The trouble of driving ir to market is con. 
ſiderable: But where the farmer cannot get dung to by, 
it is greatly his intereſt to eat his hay at home : For even 
ſuppoſing, that he does not make as much profit of his hij 
by breeding or feeding cattle, or keeping milk cows ; ye] 
compute every ſtone of hay, cut upon the farm, to yiel 
the value of a penny in dung; ; and each cart - load of dung 
is well worth half a crown; this, with the trouble and er. 
pence of carriage added to the other, will make a ver 
_ conſiderable odds io the point of profit, by no means u 
DE overlooked, beſides increaſing the ſtock of dung, with. 

out which a farmer can propoſe to do but very little. 
If you think this letter worthy of a place in your co. 
lection, you may uſe what freedom you pleaſe. I wiſh it 
may be of any ſervice to the world, and reſt, F 
Eaſt-Lothian, Your” s and the Publick's, 
Dee. 22- %%% > Ol 
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ARTICLE XXV. 


& the Scab in Sheep. 
In a Lager to the Publiſher. 


W TH r avidiry and peculiar dee read the 


Firſt Number of the Scots Farmer. I hope, if you 
plan is well executed, it will Promote your own interel 


and the intereſt of your country. An orator of the bil 
rank hath ſaid, that Agriculture is Wiſdom's next reigb- 


| your 3 7 fg 77 cult 4 Sapientiæ Proxima eft, This ſcience has 
| been 


„ 
| been carefully cultivated by every well regulated ſtate, and 
the politeſt nations in modern and ancient times have made 


ful art of prioting, and the deviliſh one of making gun 
powder, and underſtood the uſe of the mariner's coa . paſs 


ſuch eſtecm, that ſome of the Emperors have not deemed it 
unworthy of their rank to promote it by teaching it to 
cheir ſubjects. The Emperor Ven held the plough him- 
| {elf, and his Empreſs aſſiſted in planting mulberry: trees, 


ſet a good example before their ſubjects. All the cloaths 
the Emperor wore were of the Empreſs's own making; 


Agriculture, which is held annually about the vernal equi- 


* 


and attended with muſic, and all the inſtruments of Agri- 
culture. Happy for this realm, did the Scottiſh Ladies 
follow the example of this illuſtrious inſtance ! Happy for 
our Swains did our Nobles venerate the plough, and re- 
ward the toils of the labourous Huſbandman ! Scotia's 
hills and plains muſt ever mourn, as long as their inhabi- 
| tants are racked to ſupport cloſe-filted avarice and totter- 


gcnerous feel for their native land; the ungenerous will 
be prevailed upon by no arguments. ER T 

Upon Agriculture, Sir, you have many books, from 
| Which you may make important extracts; and I make no 


obſervations. I am afraid however, that few wiil write, 
upon that no leſs material part of your ſubject, the ma- 
nagement of the FL EECY Caarce. It was the conſide- 
ration of this that rouſed me, by no means ambitious of 


| the greateſt progreſs in it, The Chineſe poſſeſſed the uſe- 
long before any of theſe inventions were known in Eu- 
rope. In this moſt populous Empire, Agriculture is f 
| 2nd kept a houſe for ſilk worms in the palace, in order to 
and a feaſt was at that time inſtituted, to the honour of 


nox, when the Governors of the provinces aſſemble the 
peaſants, and walk before them porn with garlands, 


ing extravagance | I will dop this ſubject ; becauſe the 
doubt, that many gentlemen will furniſh you with original 


Ppearing in print, but who loves rather to loiter in obſcure 
repoſe, 
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repoſe, to deliver to you his ſentiments on a ſubject, which 
the immortal Maro ſung to Rome in her greateſt glory. 
No man, that is acquainted with the ſtate of this country, 

vill deny, that the Snowy Flocks, which bleat upon her 
mountains ſides, contribute moſt of any one article to her 

- riches. Another thing is certain, that few creatures are 

more delicate, and more ſubject to diſeaſes, than fheep; 
but happily the diſtempers to which they are liable are fey 
and ſimple. It is evident, that the more temperate any 
creature is, the more eaſily is it cured when it falleth into 

a diſeaſe. Now, if this is true, no creature would admit of 
a more ſpeedy cure, than this moſt harmleſs and temperate 
of all animals. 


And yet he never ſupt in ſolemn ſtate, 
Nor undigeſted feaſts did urge his fate; 
Nor day to night luxuriouſly did join; 
Nor ſarfeited on rich Campanian wine. 
Simple his bev'rage, homely was his food, 
The wholeſome herbage, and the running flood : 
No dreadful dreams awak'd him with affright ; 
His pains by day, ſecur'd his reſt by night .. 


The diſeaſes moſt common among Ms are, the Sa, 18 
the Rot, the Braichan, the Sturdy, and the Sickneſs as ii Wi 0 
is called, which word plainly ſhows how ignorant the thep- ; 


herds and ſheep farmers are of the nature of this diſeaſe; 
for the word dickneſs, with propriety, may be applied to 
any diſeaſe. Before I take notice of any of theſe diſtem- 
pers, it may not be improper to tranſcribe from the ccle- 

| brated 
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At qui non Maſhca Bacchi 
Munera, non illis epulae nocuere repoſtaae 
Frondibus et victu paſcuntur ſimplicis herbae. 
Pocula ſunt fontes liquidi, atque exercita curſu 
Flemina; nec ſomnos abrumpit cura ſalubres. 
_Vige, Georg. Lib. III. I. 525. 


1 : 
| brated poet already mentioned, the infallib le ſymptoms of 
approaching Sicknels : & Whatever ſheep (ſays he) * thou 
s ſreſt either ſteal away at a diſtance from the flock under 
| « the gentle ſhade, or liſtleſly crop the tops of the graſs, and 
| « drop behind the reſt, or lie down while feeding in the 
| « middle of the plain, and return alone in the late even- 
ing; immediately ſeparate the ſickly animal from the 
« reſt, before the dire infection ſpreads among the unwary 
« Flock.“ Now, though the Scab and ſeveral other diſ- 
eaſes which infeſt the fields be infectious, yet ſuch is the 
want of knowledge amongſt ſhepherds, and ſuch\the inat- 
tention of ſtore-maſters, that they never ſeparate the heal - 
thy from the ſick 3 although it is become a proverb, That 
one ſcabbed ſheep infeſts the whole flock. This proverb 
holds with reſpect to ſeveral other diſeaſes; and therefore 
1 cannot help obſerving in paſſing, that every confiderable 
{tore-maſter ought to have an incloſure of a few acres, 
more or leſs according to the number of his flocks, in which 
iofirmary he ought to ſhut up the diſeaſed. It is needleſs 
here to point out what other advantages would accrue 
| from ſuch an incloſure. The Scab, it would appear, was 
| the moſt fatal diſeaſe among the Sheep in Italy when the 
great Virgil wrote; for, untortunately for us, of it he 
only treats, The cauſes and the cures of this diſtemper 
are ſo clearly pointed out by him, that I cannot reſtrain 
myſelf from quoting his authority again: © The filthy 
Scab (faith he) 4 infects the ſheep, when the cold rain, 
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Quam procul aut molli ſuccedere ſaepius umbrae 
. Videris, aut ſummas carpentem i gnavius herbas, 
Extremamque ſequi, aut medio procumbere campo 
Paſcentem, et ſerae ſolam decedere nocti; 
Continuo culpam ferro compeſce, priuſquam 
Dira per incautum ſerpant contagia volgus. Lib. III. I. 464. 
7 Turpis ovis tentat ſcabies, ubi frigidus imber 
Altius ad vivum perſedit,. et horrida cano 
Bruma gelu: vel eum tonſis inlotus adhaeſit 
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4 POP winter's hoary froſt have vigcirated into the Quick ; 


« or when, after ſhearing, the ſweat is allowed to remain 
* unwaſhed upon their bodies; or when prickly briars hare 
© torn their tender ſkins : To prevent this evil, the carefil 
© ſhepherds, after ſhearing, plunge their whole flock in 
© running ſtreams, and compell them with well drenchel 
ee fleeces to ſwim along the deep; or beſmear their bodies 


with lees of oil, mixed up with ſquills, helebore, ſulphur, 


* pitch, and unctuous wax. But there is no remedy ſo 
4 effectual for their diſtreſs, as to lance the head of the 
fore or ulcer with a ſharp knife; for the diſcafe is nou. 

* riſhed, and gathers ground by being covered, while the 
© ſhepherd abſtains to apply his healing hand to the ſore, 

sand fits ſtill imploring heaven with idle prayers for aid,” 

The reader will eaſily diſcern, that one of theſe cures is 

preſcribed for the ſummer, the other for all the ſeaſon, 

As my letter is grown to an enormous length, I muſt con: 

clude at preſent : In my next I ſhall treat, in as few and 

perſpicuous words as poſſible, of the other diſcaſcs, 

J am, Sir, with reſpect, 

your moſt humble ſervant, 

: BG 


— 


Edinburgh, Dec. 
28th 1772. 
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Sodor, et hirſuti ſecuerunt corpora vepres. 
Dulcibus idcirco fluviis pecus omne magiſtri 
Perfundant, udiſque aries in gurgite villis 
Mierſatur, miſſuſque ſecundo defluit amni: 
Aut tonſum triſti contingunt corpus amurca, 
Et ſpumas miſcent argenti, vivaque ſulfura, 
Idaeaſque pices, et pinguis unguine ceras, 
Scillamque elleboroſque gravis, nigrumque bitumen. 
Non tamen ulla magis praeſens fortuna laborum eſt, 
Quam fi quis ferto potuit reſcindere ſummugi 
Ulceris os, alitur vitium vivitque tegendo : 
Dum medicas adhibere manus ad valnera paſtor 
Abnegat, a aut meliora deos ſedet omina poſcens. 
| Vins. Georg, lib. III. l. 47 


NV 
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| * The foregoing letter cannot fail to give peculiar ſa- 
tisfaction to ſuch of our readers as are patrons of Agricul- 
ture, and acquainted with the reading of the Claſlicks ; as 
it ſets Virgil in a conſpicuous point of view, as an author 
that may be very uſeful to farmers, not only with reſpect 


4 to the labouring the ground; but in other matters reſpect · 
ing the farmer. 


His Georgics are allowed to be the moſt chmpleat and 
finiſhed piece of Latin poetry ; but they are ſeldom con- 


| Gdered as a book of farming, containing juſt and uſeful 
inſtru&tions to the Huſbandman ; of which the preſent ſub- 


jeC is a very ſtriking inſtance, The diſeaſe here treated 


- of, is to this day aſcribed to the ſame cauſes, and the ſame 


remedies are preſcribed for it. 
Gervaiſe Markham ſays, That the general ſcab or itch in 


| ſheep i is of all diſeaſes the moſt common among them, pro- 

| cecding from rainy wet weather, which falling upon their 
ins, if they happen to be chafed or heated afterwards, 
they preſently break forth into ſcabs, which you ſhall 


know by a white filthy ſcurf ſticking upon their ſkins: and 


| the moſt uſual medicine for the ſame, which all ſhepherds 
| uſe, is to anoint the place with tar and greaſe mixed together. 


Mr Elis gives this account of it. tirſt, he ſays, ſheep 


| are more ſubject to breed the ſcab in the ſpring and ſum- 
| mer ſeaſons, than at any other time of the year ; becauſe 
then they are moſt thriving, the weather hotteſt, and the 


| blood apt to be in the hotteſt ferment. Secondly, this 


malady is oftentimes occaſioned by a flock of ſheep being 


| drove by a heedleſs f ignorant boy or man; for it has been 
| too often experienced, that flocks of theep have ſuffered 
nuch from their ill conduct, particularly by the ſcab; 
which at the firſt proceeds from exceſſive heat of blood 
| and ſurfeiting, by either hard driving them, or hurrying 


an Out of their natural walk: Thirdly, by their being 
rove through narrow lanes, that confines them in too 
y ; Or by penning them too cloſe : Or fourth- 


] 
| 7, by contagion, according to the old proverb, One ſcab- 
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0 ſheep ſpoils a whole lock : for one of theſe may cat 
the death of a hundred, as the ſcab is of ſo catching a nz 
ture, that if the cure is neglected it will infect the reſt of 
the flock, and although this grievous malady may be eafil 
cured at firſt, yet I have known ſome let it run, till may 
other ſheep have been damaged and killed by it. 
The poet adviſes, when, from the ſymptoms he deſcribes 
it is certain that a ſheep is deeply infected, to kill him di 
rectly, Continuo culpam ferro compeſce : Our correſpos. 
dent's propoſal of a ſeparate incloſure or infirmary, where 
in to put the infected ſheep, may fave to the ſheep farmer 
many of his flock ; and there he can at leiſure apply the 
remedies. Ellis gives ſeveral receipts, One i is a comp0- 
Z ſition of tar, greaſe and juice of rue, made into an Oint. 
8 ment over a gentle fire, in order to rub the place affected, 
As alſo ſoot, tobacco ſtalks, and flower of brimeſtone 
boiled up with chamber lee. Another is, of tobacco. water 
A quart or Scots chopin, two ounces brimeſtone, a quan 
of urine, and two handfuls of ſalt, boiled together for 
waſhing the part aggrieved, giving them ſalt and water it 
the ſame time to dr ink; and by adding fix ounces of tar 
m cuts the itch, and kills maggots, lice, and ticks, Kt 
likewiſe gives 2 receipt for a compoſition with ſublimate or 
white mercury; and Mr Liſle gives the following, An 
ounce of white mercury, and two ounces of ſtone vitrio 
diſſolved in three quarts or Scots chopins of water in 4 
glazed carthern pot, to waſh the part affected; but that b 
too dangerous a medicine to be truſted in the hands ol 
| common ſhepherds. | The moſt common and gener 
cure is, a compoſition of tar and greaſe; and it a little ſul 


phur 18 added, it will be the more efficacious. 


— 


— v — 


0 « „ Machine for 1 great Stones upon a ban. 
3 In a Letter to the Publiſhers, 


Br. NG informed of your propoſal of publiſhing 


mooghly book for * promoting the knowledge of Ag! 
cultule 
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culture, I heartily wiſh you ſucceſs and encouragemient in 
your undertaking, ſo well calculated for the good of the 


of country 3 and I hope every perſon will contribute what 
ily lies in their power for that end. 
ny | Knowing the great difficulty that farn mers are often put 


to in getting large weighty ſtones removed from their 5 
Dae 
felds, which often cannot be got done but by blowing 


them in pieces with gunpowder 1 285 ch is always attended 
with danger and expence; ; 1 have been induced to tend 
you a rough iketch of an inſtrument for littiug great 
tones upon A cart or carriage, which every farmer may 
have by him at a ſmall expence, and it can be wrought with 
little trouble. [See Plate I. Fig. 2.] If the ropes or chains 
can be got put under the ſtones, by lengthening the handle, 
one man may raiſe a ſtone of greater weight, than ſix men 
will do with their hands, pinches or handſpakes. For it 
is well known to mechanics, in working with the Lever, 
which is the name of this inſtrument, the power requiſite _ 
| to raiſe the weight is in a reciprocal proportion of the diſ- 5 
| - tances of the weight and the power from the centre; as 
ſuppoſe, the weight to be raiſed is a ton weight, and the 
hook on which it is hung i is a foot diſtance from the-cen- 
ter; and the handle is four foot diſtance, then a power 
which ſhall be equal to a fourth part of a ton will coun- 
terpoiſe it, and a perfect trifle more added to it will over- 


come or raiſe the weight off the ground. 14 he handle is 

eight foot long, a power equal to an eighth part of a ton, 

and a trifle more will raiſe it: And as the Lever will turn 
Wo little about on the hook on which it is hung, the ſtone 


can be laid gently on the cart or carriage, without danger 5 
or trouble. ne % 


The ſupporters n may likewiſe be TR to hang a bal- 
| lance or ſteel- yard, for weighing hay, or other goods, 
If you think the publiſhing this, and giving the farmers 


82 a draught of it, can be of any ſervice, you are very wel. 
ori: come to it; and I ſhall be happy, | in ſo far as I can lerve wy 
6 Country and you. — 


Crief, Dec. 76h L233; = 3 H. 
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$COTS FARMER, 
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ARTICLE xxvn. 4 


/ improving Grounds by claying and ee 
| ' frying —Fattening 4 Cattle—and ſowing Clover and ** 


re ſeeds b. 


Porn to the arts, „ the uſeful POLE arts 
Of Cultivation ; and thoſe felds i improve 
Your erring Fathers left too long deſpis'd. 
Leave not to ignorance and low-bred hinds, 
That nobleſt ſcience, which in ancient time 
The minds of Sages and of Kings employed, 
Sollicitous to learn the ways of God, 85 
And read his works in Agriculture's School: 
SO PUBLIC VIRTUE, A Poem: By Mr DovsL uy 


_ 


I the wealth of Sr is 1 to 
the number and induſtry of its inhabitants, is a trutl 
that will admit of no diſpute. Whatever therefore contri- 


| butes towards increaſing the numbcr of individuals in any : 
ES country; 8 


[ 


* This eſſay was erf publibel in 1755, under the title of + Propo- 7 
(| © {als for enriching the Principality of Wales,“ and was republiſhed | 
in 1162, It has been earneſtly recommended by one of our correſpon- 
dents; who very properly obſerves, that the ſituation, condition, aud 
circumſtances, of Scotland are ſo ſimilar to that of Wales, and the in- 
ſtructions there given ſo much adapted to our climate, neceſſities and 
wants, that, unleſs where any thing is mentioned peculiar to that prin- 
cipality, Scotland may, in the reading, be very well ſubſtituted in place 
of Wales: And flatters himſelf it may be of ſervice to that uſeful claſs 
of men, for whoſe benefit our publication is principally intended. 
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country, and has a tendency to quicken their induftr, 
_ muſt add to the wealth and power of that country, 
The following ſcheme is calculated to promote the{ 
ends. If the natives of that country will diveſt themſchis 
of prejudice, and conſider it with attention; it is hopel 
the reaſonableneſs and propriety of theſe propoſals will ap: 
pear, and ſufficiently recommend them to their app:oba- 
tion. To fee a better plan would be the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion to me: but to ſee even this adopted and happily exe. 
cuted would give me uncommon pleaſure. : 3 
That the Principality of Wales can juſtly boaſt of many 
of thole advantages, which are thought to contribute to. 
wards rendering the people of any country numerous, no 
one will doubt, who conſiders, that our liberties and pro. 
perties are ſecured; that all ſects and parties are tolerated 
in the free exerciſe of religion, according to their reſpet- 
ive opinions and manner of worſhip; that our ſituation 
preferable to that of moſt, if not all, other countries; 
that we have a great number of very convenient ports; and. 
255 that we abound in thoſe native productions, which are juſ 
ly reckoned the ſtaple commodities of ſeveral countries in 
| which trade and commerce flouriſh. | | 
If we were nicely to enquire, why the natives withdras 
themicives from a country that can boaſt of theſe advants- 
ges, and why this country is ſo thinly inhabited, ſome of 
the chief reaſons would appear to be, a ſcarcity of miſt 5 
the neceſſurie of life, and the want of domeſtic induſiry. 
Now whatever country abounds in the neceſſaries ot 
lite, muſt alſo abound in the lower claſs of people. For 
where ever the neceſſaries of life are cheapeit, thither al 
| ſorts of people, but more particularly the induſtriovs, vil 
"reſort. But the neceſſaries of life, if the directions 1 
down in theſe papers are followed, will be cheaper 1 
Wales than in any other part of his Majeſty's dominions 
An inducement this, not only to keep our countrymen® 


$93 TA. | her ettle 
home, but likewiſe to invite and bring over others to ſ 
awongk 


L 21 J 
amongſt us, The numbers, who annually withdraw them. 
ſelves from us, and ſpend the remainder of their days i in 


London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Cheſter, and other parts of 
England, are increadibly great, and the annual loſs of their 


labour amounts, upon a moderate calculation, to 24,7 50 J.“ 


But theſe natives, if they could advantageouily, would glad- 
ly be employed in their own country. In this cate they 
would marry, encreaſe and multiply; and the coming over 
of Engliſh, Iriſh, &c. would make, probably, no inconfi- 
derable addition to the number at our inhabitants. Our 
improvements would then become the ſubject of admira- 
tion; would raiſe the world into a fit of wonder; and 
what was Once ſaid, upon a different occafion, might with 
ſtrict propriety | be applied rc to us See hau the Britons 


fouriſo ! 


The principal means, 3 in theſe Sh for 
improving eſtates in Wales, and enriching the inhabitants, | 
are the following—Claying and marling Tur nip ſouing— 


fattening of cattle, —and the ſowing of ciover and 9 graft 
ſeeds. 


Where the lands are toolight or ſandy to produce good 


crops, it will be proper to give them a coat of clay of the 
yellow or blue kind, which is the beſt, though the brown 
or dark ſort will do. On the other hand, where they are 
to0 heavy, cold, or moiſt, they may be covered with a brown 
or white marle. Forty or fifty loads an acre are ſufficient 
tor ſome ſorts of lands: for others, ſixty or ſeventy will be 


found neceſſary; but upon a medium, the nme will be 


laid at ſixty cart loads an acre. 


Great are the improvements to be made in all ſorts of 


lands, by this ſingle article of claying and marling. 
- There 


This obſervation applies to every part of Scotland, but with pe- 
culiar force to the North and Weſt Highlands: the late emigrations 
from theſe quarters, which can ill ſpare inhabitants, call aloud for a 
remedy ; and none bids fairer than the improving uncultivated waltes, 


which will provide labour and proviſions for uſeful hands. {Sec No I, 
Page 18.9 4 | 
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There are, however, three ſorts of lands where theſe me. 
thods will be found uncommonly ſucceſsful ; viz. Old hex 
| ground—lands | that have been impoveriſhed, and quite 
f worn out with continual plowing, producing more Weeds 
than corn, —and old paſture- ground, whoſe ſurface is ren. 
gered uneven n by ant- hills, or is covered over with beggari 
moſs. 0 EY 
But the advantages zrifng from this method are moſ 
remarkable in old heath ground, or that which has lan 


waſte for a great number of years, and perhaps has never 
been plowed at all, nor of any other uſe but as ſheep; 


walk or warren. This kind of ground in general, of al 
others, will produce the greateſt. crops, and anal the 
charge of claying and marling beſt. + | 
The method to be taken with this ſort of 1 is, t 
plow it up in winter, by reaſon of the moiſture 1 in that 
ſeaſon, and that the flag or ſurface may have time to rot, 
during the time of claying or marling, before it be ſom 
either with turnips at Midſummer, or with wheat or rye at 
Michaelmas, It ſhould be plowed and well harrowed tou: 
times before it is ſown with turnips, and clayed or marled 
after the firſt or third plowing, or before it is plowed at al, 
juſt as it ſhall be moſt convenient for the farmer. Either 
method may be choſen. But if the land be clayed after 
the firſt plowing, the clay and mould will 1ncorporate the 
better, by means of the frequent plowings that are to ſuc- 
ceed, and be more likely to produce a good crop. _ 

If turnips ſhould be ſown about * Midſummer up0 
land thus managed, they may generally without f tath 0! 
dung : but if wheat or rye about Michaclmas, then it wil 


be proper cither to fold ſheep one night on every part of 
: the 


The propereſt times ior ſowing all ſorts of grain are as follows; rt 
in September; wheat in October; oats and peaſe in March; anc bal. 
ley in the beginning of April. 


Tath 18 the dung and urine of ſheep, &c. 
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che round, or to carry on aten, twelve, or fifteen cart loads 
of dung on every acre ; this with about {ſixty loads of clay ; 
of marle, drawn by four or five able horſes, will ſeldom or 
never fail to produce extraordinary crops ; and the land, 
which before, perhaps, has not been worth ſix-pence an acre, 
by this method, will be made worth ten or twelve ſhillings. 
When turnips are the firſt crop of this new-made land, 
they are to be fed off by ſheep, or cows and oxen, or by both 
kinds of ſtock, whoſe treading more intimately mixes the 
clay with the natural ſoil, and ſeparates its pages in ſuch. 
a manner, as to give a more eaſy entrance for the tender 


which is of great conſequence, thetath or dung and urine 


known to contribute much towards vegetation : ſo that 
_ the barley crop, which ſhould always ſucceed the turnips 
upon land thus ordered, may be ſown with the greateſt aſ- 
ſurance of ſucceſs. rorty or eight and forty buſhels an 
acre have been produced by this manner of improving 
land, of no more value, in an unimproved ſtate, than what 


ſwer the owner's or the farmer's charge; an increaſe that 
redounds to the reputation, as well as profit, of all the huſ- 


afford great encouragement to others to try the ſame. 
The ground ſhould be plowed three times for barley af- 


With the plough. Three or four days afterwards the {ame 
ground ſhould be ſown with clover, about ten pounds an 
acre, and harrowed once over with light harrows, or which 


for the moſt part of a light nature, about ſeven ® or eight 
| pounds 


o . 7-4 . 
Some judicious farmers ſow ten or twelve pounds. 
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fibres of the corn to extract its virtue. Beſides this, and 


of bullocks, but eſpecially of ſheep, abounds with a ſaline 
and ſaponaceous quality of experienced ſervice, and well 


was mentioned above. An increaſe highly ſufficient to an- 


bandmen who practiſe this method; and which cannot but | 


ter turnips, i. e. twice plowed and harrowed to make it 
clean and light; and then the barley ſown and turned in 


beſt ſuits this ſort of land of which I am ſpeaking, being 
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pounds of clover ſeed with a peck * of black and white 
nonſuch, or what is commonly called rye-graſs. Eithe 
of theſe helps to thicken the ſet, makes the clover, which 


alone is not ſo + ſafe, a rich and more wholeſome Paſture 


for cattle, and comes on ſomewhat earlier in the {pring 


than clover alone. If the ground be of a Riff and de 
ſoil, clover alone is ſufficient, becauſe the roots ſtrike dec 


and delight in a ſoil of that ſort. Two good crops of do. 
ver may be had in one ſeaſon; or if it ſhould be fed, i; 


affords great plenty of graſs, far exceeding the beſt old pi. 


ture-land. Wheat ſhould generally be ſown after clover, 


and it will commonly produce crops of equal goodneſs u 


_ thoſe upon ground thoroughly ſummer-tilled. The co. 
ver land ſhould be covered with dung; and that turned in 


wich the plough; the wheat ſown above; and har roved 


twice over. If rye graſs be mixed with the clover, the 
land ſhould be plowed twice before the wheat is ſown, in 
order to kill the rye graſs roots, otherways they are apt io 
grow up with the wheat, and injure the crop. After wheat, 
turnips ſhould ſucceed again, and ſo on in a continul 


round. i nl pl Rl ns 
This is the beſt and moſt approved method of farming, 


L a method which ſeldom fails of producing good crops 
and never baulks the expectation of the farmer. There are 


indeed, other methods in practice, ſuch as taking a crop 0f 


peaſc or oats after barley: But the laſt cannot be done with 


out impoveriſhing the land, and giving an opportunltf 


for many weeds to ſpring up, and making it very foul. 


I have been ſpeaking of the advantages of claying 0! 
marling old heath ground, ſuch as has been almoſt uſelcts 


and has never, or however not for a long time, been 
plowed. Inſtead of breaks, furz, or ling, you may have 


the firſt year a crop of turnips worth thirty or torty {hil 


lings an acre ; the next barley worth fifty ſhillings or three 


| | i | pounds; 
* The Engliſh peck is the fourth part of their buſhel. | 


i Becauſe cows, oxen, &c, when firſt put to clover in the ſpring, att 


| fubject to burſt. 
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pounds; then clover, or clover and rye graſs worth wo 

yine2s an Acre; and a crop of wheat worth four or five 
pounds. Very great advantages indeed ! and although clay- 
ing or marling be a conſiderable expence, amounting to 
twenty-five or thirty ſhillings an acre, yet the charge is an- 
ſwered and repaid, even in the firſt crop ; but more abun- 
dantly afterwards, ſuch ground producing good crops for 
twenty years ſucceſſively, the virtue of clay being known 
to laſt ſo long. Such are the benefits of claying old heath 
ground, which has not, for time immemorial, been plowed, 

Very fimilar, though not quite equal, are the advanta- 
ges of claying lands which have been impoveriſhed, and 
quite worn out with continual plowing, e more 
weeds than corn. 


Its effects are very conſpicuous the Y year. The crop - 


is incredibly better; and the growth of weeds, fo common 
| and detrimental to poor land, is checked, This fort of 


land will be beſt clayed immediately after harveſt, that the 


clay may be expoſed to the winter's froſt, which will make 
it ſufficiently tender and mellow, and diſpoſe it to mix bet- 


ter with the natural foil ; or it may be clayed as early in 
the ſpring or ſummer, as the farmer's convenience will ad- 
mit, with this caution only, that it be done early enough 


tor plowing the land three or four times before the turnips 


| areſown, If theſe turnips are houghed once or twice 


over, the weeds are ſo checked as never to appear in like 


manner after. So that ſowing turnips for the firſt crop 
alter claying is certainly the moſt prudent method : For 


then the barley that follows will be clean, and the land i in 


right order to receive clover and rye graſs ſceds, with which 
it ſhould be laid down for a year or two, and then it will 


riſe fit for wheat for it is an indiſputable maxim, that if 


lands be laid A foul, it will be found ſo, when it comes 


again to be plowed. | 
To plow up old paſture ground, when its ſurface i is ren- 


dercd uneven by ant hills, or is covered with a beggarly 
mols, 
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moſs, is a moſt excellent method. It mould be ſo: vn wit ſon; f. 
peaſe or oats the latter end of February, or the beginning improv 
of March, or about Lady-day, if it be a cold or wet fo beautif1 
If theſe take, and prove a good crop, a ſtop is thereby py | the lan 
to the growth of all pernicious weeds, the land is melt. Thune 
ed, and becomes fit for wheat the Michaelmas following would 


As ſoon as the crop is off, whether peaſe or oats, the nt would 
ſhould be plowed, that the grain which is ſcattered in the | continu 


time of harveſt may have time to ſpring before the when ſrengt! 
is ſown, elſe they grow together, and are pjurious to exck It m1 
other. land, tl 
After wheat turnips, then barley, and if the ground i | coaſt to 
deſigned for paſture continually afterwards, kay or natur in moſt 
graſs ſeeds are proper to be ſown in a larger proportion than gh * 


to ber 


was mentioned above; two buſhels an acre at leaſt; by: =o 
are ſo 


| becauſe theſe are often mixed with ſceds of a different 10 
: neither good in their nature, nor caſily diſtinguiſhed, i 
may be as well to ſow clover ſeed together with black ant 
| white nonſuch and white ſuckling, which make a moſt de. 
licious ſeed, and ever remain better than what che 0 alu 
produced before. 
And here I would recommend the roller, as a very uſe 
ful implement in breaking the clods of ſtiff and heavy lands 
vhen firſt plowed after a crop of turnips ; it is frequent) 
uſed upon wheat in the ſpring, and en upon lands lai 
down with graſs ſeeds. | 
Theſe four crops of peaſe « or oats, wheat, turnips, and 
barley, are all produced without tath or dung, the grout! 
greatly improved, the ſurface of it made level and beauti- 
ful, and the ſucceeding paſture more in quantity, and bet 
ter in quality. This method conſequently recommend 
iſelf to the inhabitants of that principality for whoſe ſake 
| theſe obſervations were made. The leaſes, indeed, © 
in counties where farming is well underſtood, generally | 
- prohibit the breaking up of this ſort of ground, under the 


penalty of five pounds ap acre : but I think without - 
07; 
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ſon; for there are many thouſands of acres capable of 
improvement by this method, of being rendered more 
beautiful to the eye, and much more benchicial both to 
the landlords and the tenants. FOE 
The land by this means would let for more: and it | 
would be a more equal way of managing it; becauſe it 
© would give other parts of the ground, which have been 
continually under the plough, time to reſt and recover their 
ſtrength and generative quality. - 
It muſt, however, be remarked in relation to old paſture- 
land, that if it be not ſufficiently dry, it will never quit the 
coaſt to break it up. There are large parcels of this ſort 
in moſt counties, where clay or brick-earth lies ſo exceed- 
ingly near the ſurface, that there is ſcarce mould enough : 
to be raiſed for the nouriſhment of corn; beſides its roots 
| are ſo ſocked in wet, becauſe the water cannot fink thro”. 
clay, that it, in a great meaſure, perithes. This ſort of 


ground, for theſe reaſons, produces the leaſt graſs, and is 
the lateſt of any in the ſpring, before it is fit for ſeed, It 
| would be a good method, in this caſe, to keep the ditches 
ſufficiently deep, provided there be a fall for the water. 

Before I proceed to the other particulars, it may not be 
improper to obſerve, that to mow with the icythe all forts 
of grain (wheat excepted) is by far the moit expeditious, 
and conſequently the leaſt expenſive meti.od ; barley or 
| dats ſhould be in ſwathes four or five days, and then be ga- 
thered with forks and carried, and the ſcattered remains 
| raked up with a drag-rake ; of which, and the method of 
ung it, take the followingaleſcription: The head is about 
| leven feet long, the teeth five inches, and two inches and a 
bf aſunder; jt is drawn by a man with a leathern ſtrap 
| over his ſhoulders, who begins at one corner of the field 
Cragging acroſs till the teeth are full, and then diſengages 
the rake, and ſo continues till he has croſſed the field; then 
returns in the fame manner, always leaving the corn in a 


line, that it may be more caſily gathered and carried away. 
No V. | Ee Je 


\ 


| ſand, according to the practice of 


them; but not one in 500 is hurt by it. 
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It will be alſo proper to take notice of the wheel plouph, 
which, according to the opinion of many very good judg. 


es, is greatly preferable to all, other ſorts : but, if Ian 


not miſtaken, the foot plough is equally ſerviceable with 
regard to expedition and a neat manner. Each of then, 
however, is drawn by two horſes a breaſt, which is, by er. 
perience that ſafeſt guide, found, in many counties, thy 


a power ſufficient to break up the heavieſt land; which 


may ſerve to ſhew the inexpediency of teams of oxen; aa 


the neceſfity of laying that abſurd method afide. One 
man, with two horſes, can plow twice the ground, in the 
ſame ſpace of time that a man, who mult have a boy to 
drive the oxen, can with a horſe and two yokes of oxen, 
The expence of keeping two horſes is conſiderably leſs than 


that of keeping four oxen and a horle ; and the horſe ſub. 
ſtituted in the room of the oxen may be ſerviceable upon: 

varicty of other occaſions. 'To theſe advantages may b 
added that of ſaving a boy's wages and his board. 


Ia breaking up the ground the firſt time after it has ber 


clayed or marled, too great a depth ſhould careful) b. 
avoided : between four and ſix inches is a ſufficient depth; 
but a greater than fix ſhould never be taken. 


Let us now conſider the culture of ground for turnips 
A looſe, ſandy ſoil is the propereſt for them *; but wher 
it bappens to be a denſe, heavy one; the parts may he ſept 
rated, and the foil rendered lighter, by the laying on of 
zany farmers, who att 

ee 


-® Solum utre et ſolutum res utraque (ſpeaking of rapes and turnip 
deſiderat, hec deuſa natcitur humo. Colum, I. II. c. 10. Bo 

It is a certain and juſt obſervʒ ion, that turnip: thrive beſt in 2 
looſe and light foil ; for which reaton, when ſtiff lands, ſoon after the 
Appearance of the turnips, have received heavy rains, and are, à5 ſ 
were, baked by the heat of the ſun, it is highly proper to draw a light 
barrow over them to looſen the earth ; but this ſhould never be done 
when they are larger than walnutes. Thoſe who never ſaw this prac 
ice, may imagine that it muſt injure or eradicate the greateſt patt ©, 
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nec on the ſea ſhore. If the land is light, i it of} 1555 


three earths; but if heavy, four. The firſt earth, in ge- 
neral, ſhould be given in March, though ſome plow it be- 
ſore Chriſtmas; the ſecond after barley-ſowing is over; 


the third a fortnight after, and the fourth a fortnight 
after that. Turnip-ſeed, in ground that is remarkably 


ary, may be ſown in the middle of May, O. 8. 


chaelmas : : otherwiſe they will not ſtand the winter, eſpe- 
cially if it be ſevere 3 though in fome places it is the gene- 
| ral rule to ſow them from the 4th of June to the 27th, and 
ven to the firſt or ſecond week in July O. S. but thoſe 
ſown from the 14th to the 25th are thought to do the beſt, 

It requires a good deal of practice to ſow * turnip ſeed 


| w:1l, A ſkillful and experienced perſon wilk.ſfow a whole 
acre with an Engl:th pint ;; a pint and a half of new, and a 
quact or three pints of old feed, are the proper quantities; 


whereas a perſon not uſed to this bufineſs will hardly © Dae 
a Quart or three pints do. | 13 


The, hocin g of turnips requires a carticular conſideration. 
It is a rule in all parts where the method here recommend - 


ed prevails, to have a hoe, whoſe helve, handle, or ſhaft is 


three feet and a half, or four feet long, aud whoſe head i is 
from nine to eleven inches broad, and four, or not more 


than four inches and a half deep; and the diſtance of the 


turnips left for a crop, one from another every way, ſhould 


be fourteen or fifteen inches. Turnips ſhould be hoed 


ice; the firſt time a month or five weeks after they are 
ſown z and the ſecond time about a fortnight afterwards, 


But 


* As farmers ſervants and day-labourers have not been uſed to ſow 
and hoc turnips, it will be proper for three or four gentlemen, for the 
benefit of their tenants, to hire a journeyman gardener for nine or ten 
weeks; and if he makes it his bufi neſs to direct one farmer for one 
nalf day, and auother for another, the myſtery will be revealed te half 
a county, by the means of one man, in one ſeaſon. Though I cannot 
help thinking but I have been ſufficiently clear and explicit upon this, 


dell as every other particular, to ſupereede the neceſlity of apy tuck. 
allſtance, 3 84 2 a — 
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| Bat there dun be no exact limitation of lime, ſeaſons bein 
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ſo various: this, therefore, muſt be left to the Ars 
farmer's diſcretion, who will neither begin to hoe while the 


plants are too fmall and tender, nor delay it till they arc 
become too large, and have begun to injure one another. 


Though the expence of thus hoeing them twice is not le 


in ſome places than five, fix, or ſeven ſhillings an acre; ret 
the incontiderable prime coſt of the ſeed, and the goodneſ 
and gi cat value of the crops make very ample amends for 


this great <XPCeNCe, People who have attempted in ſeveral 
parts oft this kingdom the propagation of turnips, hare 
deſpi ed the directions given tbem about hocing, probably 
on account oi the great expence of it; and their endes. 


vours, conſequently, have never been attended with fuc- 
ceſs But it turnips are ſuffered to grow up Without hoe. 
ing, they are perfectly choaked by weeds; are, general, 
Town ſo thick that they hinder each FT s growth, and 


can never be of any ſize: whereas if they are hoed in the 


manner here directed, the following conſequences mil. 


flo from it: The ground will be cleared of weeds, ren. 
deicy more looic and open, will be greatly enriched and 


meliorated ; and the apple of one turnip will be larger, 
more juicy, and in every reſpect preferable to the apple 


of twenty turnips that are never hoed, If therefore ary 


of the perſons, for whoſe ſervice theſe papers are draw! 
up, ſhould encourage the growth of turnips, let them care. 


fully obſerve the directions here given about hoe ing, other: 
wile their expectations, how ſanguine ſoever, will infall! 


bly be diſappointed ; but if they follow this advice, the! 
ground will be like a well-cultivated garden with regard 
to freedom from weeds and richneſs of ſoil ; they w 
have fine ſced in the depth of winter when there is 10 


oraſs, and when hay is frequently very ſcarce : and thi 
8 q F very 


tood, I mean turnips, is preferable to both; for it keeps the 
bodies of beaſts cool, and fattens them incredib hb! 'r, much 


faſter than the fineſt hay : it will, however, be very r 


Delf 
1 


3 
perto give them a little hay every night and morning, 
when the weather is very inclement and ſevere ; but, in 


general, turnips and ſtraw are ſufficient. If the crops of 
turnips are in low, moiſt ground, it will be the beſt way 


ITY 


to pull them up, and feed the bullocks with them in ſome 


dry cloſe that is contiguous 3 but when they are in hilly, 
dry, light grounds, the beſt way will be to detach and fence 
a part of the incloſure with hurdles, and to turn the ſtock 


that is making up for market into that ſeparated part; and 


when they have fed upon the turnips in this ſpot a ſuffi- 


cient time, the ſame method muſt be continued "till the 
whole cloſe is fed off. If this direction is not obſerved, a 


ſmall quantity of ſtock will tread and deſtroy a large tract 
of turnips in a day or two, and will be perfectly cloyed 


with them; whereas if they are permitted to eat off but a 


{mall portion at a time, every ſpot even of the ſame field : 
becomes a freſh courſe, and will be a ſort of whet to them. 


The reaſon why turnips are to be pulled up in a ſtiff, hea- 
vy ſoil, and fed in ſome ground adjoining, is, becauſe low, 


moiſt ground. ſhould be trampled as little as poſſible, to 
prevent too great a coheſion of the parts; beſides the tur- 


nips would be more than half ſpoiled with dirt; hut when 


the ſoil is looſe and ſandy it can not be trod too much; for 


the more it is hardened and cemented the better, the more 
excellent the compoſt ; and where the foil is light, the feed - 
' ing the turnips off will greatly enrich it. A 
Bullocks which are fed in a houſe will be fat muck ſoon- 
er than thoſe that are fed abroad. Twenty acres will fat- | 


ten a ſcore 1 in a houſe ; and the offal will be ſufficient for a 
ſcore ſheep and as many ſteers ; but leſs than thirty acres 


will not fatten the ſame number in the open field : nay 


lome bullocks will require thirty-five or forty acres ; but 
then it will take up two men's time, and a horle to tend 


_ thoſe inthe houſe ; and the original expence of a bullock 


houſe, the conſtant one of keeping it in repair, and the 
carrying out the dung, are very conſiderable: ſo that Iam 


enclined 
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 englings to getermige.ig fayour. of [feeding jn the open ii 
Byt take which you pill, the grain, . 2 ele wil. 
: be fi five | pounds ; a bullock. 
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and judicious perſon frgm four to ſeven poybds 2 a bel for 


and of cour ſe yield” much better crops; and indec 
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As ſending oxen away lean is is a, Brent. loſs to the ieh | 


tants of any.country, I mult beg, leave 09 dwell A, little long. 


er. upon this pafticular,. Which, when we th, al have taken a | 
view.of, the me ny, and great advantages ariſiag from ta 8 
tening them before they ; are ſent away, will ApPear to 45 . 


fer ve our conſideration more. than may at firſt be imaged ak 
Qxen which are bought, in leag in the month of pa: 


ber or October, and fed upon turpips till the beginning of 


April, and then upon claver; ang rye / \grals, xil the, |: 21 
end of May or the middle of Jupc, vill Pay do a a fl, 


Ee 


1 1 


Eceping, - Attendance, | and, jotereſt, of money z the Jud F 


which bas been im povcriſhed by, a wrong. management a ani 


want, of manure, will by this means be greatly imp 1062 
ts 
clear, beyond all diſputs, that farming, without the alli“ 


ance of graſing or a dairy, cannot be A very aan 


| ob 
geous ulingſs; but yet the generality of. farmers,. who 


proceed in the manner here, directed, pr ompted to i by, 


euſtom and example, without confidering cauſes and ef- 
fects, aſcribe their great ſucceſs to the growing of corn 
alone; without tracing, though t the more remote and ſels 
apparent, yet the greateſt, not to fay the only cauſe of it. 
There is but one obj. ction againit purſuing this method 


of fattening ov.) in Wales, VIZ. The gl eat diſtance from 
a che metropolis, Tae driving fat oxen fuck a number of 


miles would, it is apprehended, reduce them ſo much 
as to render them unſaleable. This inconvenlead 


might be * * removed in the follow ig manner: when the 
e 7 drove 


And iC thee was a . ſupply of fat oxen; markets would be 
| erented-i in Wales, as they have been in other parts of the kingdom; 
where people, even thoſe of large ſubſtance, hved the greateſt part: of 

the year upon ſalt meat ; which lays a foundation for the ſcurvy, and 


other chromcal diſeaſes, that renders life very burdenſome, uo not 10 a 


atolerable, 


) 


FT 

Arove of beaſts is got within forty or fifty miles of London, 
the drover may be directed by his employers to halt for 
ten days or a fortnight : by this means their beaſts will be 
in better order, when they come to Smithfield, than thoſe 
whoſe journey is not above +30 or 140 miles. Ne 

But to ſhow farther the expediency of fattening our ox- 
en at home, and to put the matter in the ſtrongeſt light, 1 
beg leave to mention a fact which happened about five years 
ago, when a parcel of lean Welth oxen, which came from | 
the iſle of Augleſca, were ſold at Barnet near London, 
and after that ſent a hundred and twenty miles from Lon- 
don to be fattened. By the time they were brought to the 
prafier's, they ſtood him in ſix pounds ten ſhillings a head - 
After they were fattened, they were ſent to Stevenage, 
where they were ſold, one with another, at twelve pounds 
a bullock; and the graſier ſaid that he never fed any cattle, 


whether Scots or Englith, which anſwered ſo well. I have 


often heard others, as good judyes in theſe matters as any 
men whatever, ſay, that tney preferred the Welſh to all 
other cattle. ee. . . 

Now, it the Welſh farmers, inſtead of ſending away 
their oxen lean, would faiten them in Wales, they could 
never fail of a more advantageous market than all other 
people whatever; for they would be able to feed their cat- 
tle vaſtly cheaper in Wales, than the Engliſh graſiers poſ. 
bbly can; and they would buy the oxen for which the 
Engliſh give fix pounds ten ſhillings, for five pounds: ſo . 
that if oxen fed in Wales were fold fitty ſhillings a head 
cheaper in Smithfield than thoſe of the ſame ſize fed in En g 
land, the Welſh graſiers would ſtill be greater gainers than 
the Engliſh ; But an Engliſh graſier, who has four hun- 
dred acres of ground in his hands, gets, one year wich 
another, one hundred and twenty pounds by this one 
branch of his trade. A Welſh grafier, therefore, whe 
occupies the ſame number of acres, might ſtill be a much 
more confiderable gainer. 


= an” al”, 
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Inſtead hen of ſending away our cattle lean, let us ng 


only feed them at home, but buy from Scotland and Ire 
land, for the ſame advantageous purpoſe. 


Thoſe counties in Wales, which are the remoteſt from 


Scotland, are but a little, if any thing more diſtant from 
it than the Engliſh counties, in which great droves of Scots 
| cattle are annually brought, and afterwards fattened for 

the uſe of our great metropolis. 


Let us now conſider the advantages ariſing from fovin 
clover and rye-graſs ſeeds. , They are indeed ſo oreat, that 
little or nothing is to be done in farming without them, 


By laying down a piece of ground, in the manner abore 
mentioned, with clover , or rye-graſs, or rather with 2 
mixture of both, in the proportion of eight found of 

clover, and half a peck of rye graſs to an acre, the farmer 


will always be ſure of fine crops, if the ſeaſons are good; 


for as frequent reſt is by this means given to the land, it 


muſt of courſe recover its loſt fertility ; eſpecially if vt 


take into the account the circumſtances of feeding it of, 
by which it is ſurpriſingly enriched. By this means the 
farmer, who may, perhaps, have no great quantity of 
meadow ground, will have plenty of fine hay for his hor- 
ſes; and in the ſpring, the clover and rye graſs will come 


up three weeks or a month before his natural graſs: ſo 


that as ſoon as his turnips are fed off, his bullocks, which 


he is preparipg for early markets, will live in clover, and 


not only delight the eye of every ſpectator, but make 


a great addition to the owner's wealth; and all thoſe who 


| obſerve theſe directions will always be amply rewarded 
by the grateful earth, which will every year produce then 


a crop of wheat or barley, oats or rye, turnips or clover: 


So that if our lands do not, without intermiſſion, furniſh 
us with crops of grain, or, which is equivalent, lay 
quantities of artificial graſs, or turnips, it is owing to our 
ignorance and floth, and becauſe we do not properly cul: 
uvate them, N 


„„ 
| Saint: foin alſo, as it produces great crops, is 2 very valua- 


ble graſs, and ſucceeds better on a dry and ſtrong, than on a 


lowed the year before the ſeed is ſown, plowed and harrow- 
| ed at leaſt three times, and kept quite clean; the following 


| the barley is own, ſow the Saint-foin upon it before you 


the barley is carried off, no ſheep, and very little other 
| ſtock, ſhould be ſuffered to go upon the land for the firſt 
winter; and the ſpring following it muſt be reſerved for hay; 


till the latter end of Auguſt, or the beginning of Septem- 


it is thought, hurt it mich at all times. Great care muſt be 
| taken in the choice of the ſeed; and there ſhould be no 


likewiſe be as new as can be procured, as old ſeed will ſel- 
dom or never grow. Though it does not arrive at perfec- 


third or fourth winter, it will laſt twenty years or upwards, 
As L have had little or no experience with regard to the 
culture of Saint-foin, I procured thoſe directions from an in- 


nour the reader may with lafety form to himſelf the . 
opinion. | 


The method of fa turnips, barley, units ny wheat 


fucceſlively, &c. is a method ſo deſervedly approved in ſome. 


counties, that, though the lands in general arc now let at ten 
or twelve ſhillings an acre, yet the farmers are allowed to 


make, upon a medium, three times the rent of their corn, 


de profits of heir fat bullocks, ſheep, dairy of cows, and 


No V. : hogs 


light and moiſt ſoil. The land ſhould be well ſummer fal- 


ear it may be ſowed in April with barley: immediately after 


harrow,. and then let both be harrowed in together. Wnen 


but this firſt crop mult not be mowed till the flower is almoſt 
all of, and the plant begianing to ſeed: the ſucceeding year 
it muſt be mowed in the full bloom, when the flower is juſt 6 7 
beginning to drop, and the after-paſture muſt not be fed 


der. No ſtock ſhould go upon it after Chriſt nas. Sheep, 
| other ſeed, particularly graſs ſeed, amongſt it. It ſhould 


tion in leſs than two or three years, yet it turns to an inere - 
dible account ; and, by the help of a little manure every 


genious and worthy friend, of whoſe knowledge and ho- 
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hogs. A judgment may be formed of the number of act 
annually to be appropriated to turnips, barley wi, and 


wheat, from this general direction. 


Suppoſe a farm conſiſts of two hundred acres of plow 
ground, excluſive of old paſture; it cannot be managed u 
greater advantage than by having fifty acres of turnips, fl. 
ty acres of barley, fifty acres of clover, and fifty acres d 


wheat. It muſt, however, be ſuppoſed, that the farm 
makes a ſucient quantity of muck to ſpread over the ci 
ver land; otherwiſe it will be as well to ſow part of it with 
barley, oats, or white peaſe. Let i alſo be fuppoſed, thi 


this farm, now under conſideration, is, what is in may 
places called a dairy farm, where there are fifty or fixy 


cows kept: fifty acres of turnips are highly ſufficient fo 


their winter proviſion, and are productive of as much | pro 
fit tothe farmer as the ſummer paſture. ' By this means the 


cos will always be kept in good order, without hay, 20d 


will be found as profitable in the winter as the ſummer, i 


that cold ſeaſon be che time c TOE 110 5 for their 
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coming in with calf. | 
I have known many farmers let a . of cows, thus 
managed, for three pounds a year, and ſometmes for three 


0 : 0 - "IF > 84 f ' q ly 
pounds ten ſhillings a- cow, amount to very conſiderable 
ſums, and very often equal to the rent of the whole farm, 


There are ſome. inſtances, indeed, where the ſummer 


paſture ſo greatly over · portions the plowed ground, thit 


the farmer is obliged to ſow almolt half of it with 
turnips, to enable him to fodder * his ſtock in winter, In 
that caſe the method mentioned above is not altogether an 
eligible one; but in all other caſes it may be imitated 
0 a very ingenious and worthy friend writes me 5 that fone 


farmers in the County of Brecon, who loſt ſeveral bullocks laſt winter, 
aſcribe it to their not bleeding them before they were put to turnips; 


but this unhappy effect muſt have been owing to ſome other cauſe == 
perhaps a wer ſeaſon ; for it is not the practice of the moſt judicious 


farmers, I know, to bleed their cattle e to their turning them 
into turnips. | 
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the tenant will admit. | 
Having mentioned à dairy, I and bem: leave to recom- 


barrel, with pieces of wood called daſhes in the infide to 
give a check to the motion of the cream. They have irons 
fred to each end, and the largeſt of them are turned by 
two men, aſter. the manner of common grinding ſtones. 
Some of theſe churns are of ſo large a fize as to churn 
four or five ſtone of butter at a time. 


bullocks, or both, is ſo advantageous and neceflary towards 


cannot be carried on without the other, 


But there is another material article, which, as it great- 
y contributes towards enriching of land, deſerves to be at- 
xentively conſidered, I mean the tath of ſheep. 

Wich reſpect. to the growing of corn or turnips, the be- 
nefit arifing from the. tath of a thouſand ſheep is generally 


harmleſs animals it is to be obſerved, that there are frequent- 
ly large tracts of land, which lie uncultivated for their feed 
and paſturage, and which are thought abſolutely neceflary 
to continue in that ſtate, otherwiſe it is imagined, that ſuch 
a number could not poſlibly be kept; but 1 am of opinion, 
that if the ground were plowed and cultivated in the man- 
ner recommended in this ſhort treatiſe, a much larger 1 num— 
ber might be maintained; but the number will be in pro. 
portion to the improvement of the land, which would not 
only be a benefit to the farmer and owner, with reſpect to 


corn and turnips. 


"ta ſheep-walk is the property of ong owner, excluſive 
ol common- -rights, 1 think there can be no objection to 2 


propoſal for incloſing it. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, 


Kat Dieep-walles are upon commons, to wkich many others 


have 


nearly as the nature of the farm, and the convenience ot 


mend the barrel churn, which is in the form of a common 


This method of keeping a dairy of cows, « or + Song of 


producing good crops of corn and turnips, that one e branch ; 


eſtimated at fifty pounds a year; dut with regard to theſe 


the wool and lamb, but with bo es alſo to the growth of 
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have: a Fight ; ; and a chat kale they muſt EY as chey in, 


* 


unleſs the ſeveral proprietors agree to the expedient of in: 
cloſing; ; but where there is no obſec hon of this ſort, were 
are the ſtrongeſt reaſons for ons goon. the . ee 
been recommending. | me Ds 
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5 ART) KL 1. . 
ov Crafe-Seeds. 


bro a Tremiſ concerning the Manner of last 
dle . Ground, Kc. ] 


I HE great bags that redound rom the rin of 
grass. ſeeds, are ſo well known in all countries, where 
"this method of i improvement has obtained, chat it is both 
ſuperfluous and tedious to adduce vouchers for it. And 
ſeeing that the people of this country have of late years be. 
gun to follow 7 the practice of ſowing graſs ſeeds, it is hopel 
that the ſucceſs which gentlemen have hitherto had i in the 
X eyeral places « of the country, in this fort of i improvement 
by be lufficient, without any further argument, to convince 
every body of the advantages that can be reaped from i i. 
Hut in regard thar d the labourers of this country are gene 
| rally poſiclt v with an. opinion, that every n new improyement 
| brought f from foreign parts, is not to be obtained without 
great labour and charge, v which men of eftates are only ab able 
10 defray, do therefore look upon this improvement 252 
buſineſs of more expence than profit; 3. and where any of 
theſe land labourers have been induced to make ſoche expe 
riments of this kind, they have either been diſappoinedd 
their expectations, by bad choice or management of d 
ground, or elſe have been deprived of the nas 
of, by want of due care of theſe grounds they have artewp 
ed to improve by ſowing of graſs ſeeds : Wherefore, it» 
hoped it will not be improper, after all that has been wrote 


ppon this lpbject, to 571 ſomewhat with a particular 1 


4 


to the. circumſtanees of this country; and to diſcover the 1 
errors that ſome have fallen into, and, ſhow in what man- 1 
ger this improyement ĩs to be managed with advantage. 1 
When the improvement by ſowing of clover, and other RY 


graſs ſeeds, came firſt to be in England, the ſame was | þ 
done at a conſiderable charge, and with no leſs advantage; 1 
for they having learned it from Flanders, a rich and fertile i | | 
country, they believed that they could not well exceed in 1 j 
making their grounds too rich, where they deſigned to ſow | 1 
it ; whereby the produce was ſuch, that the accounts of it, BY 
to be ſeen in the writers of that time, apptar.to be fabulous WH 


to the preſent age: But time and experience having taught 
them, that theſe .graſs-ſceds were not of ſo nice and tender 
a nature, as at firſt they were thought. they afterwards 
ſowed them upon grounds in leſs fertile condition; and ſo 
at, laſt came, in place of ſowing them upon their beſt 
and richeſt fields, to ſow them upon their grounds that 
had been waſted, with tillage, or ſuch as they did not 
look upon as rich enough for ſowing of corn; in which 
nevertheleſs, though their profit was not equal to what it 
was at firſt, yet ſtill their profit was greater than could be 
erpelted from any other method of management of thoſe 
grounds, that were to be laid down to reſt from tillage : 
For in the firſt manner of treating theſe graſs ſceds, the 
| profit was greater than could have ariſen by ſowing of grain; im; 
and in the laſt manner of treating them, their profit was iF 
only greater than what could be reaped from the natural _ | 
| produce of that ground, when it lay Ley. And it is upon 1 f 
this laſt manner of management, that the writers of this int 8 
3ge found the rule or direction for ſowing of graſs ſeeds, 61 
viz, To ſow it upon ſuch grounds as are no longer in a con- | 1 i 
Fition to bear corns. And upon the miſtake of this gene- iÞ | 
ral rule, is to be charged all the diſappointments that any = | 
- Perſon has met with in this piece of improvement: For we 1 


in 1 A... 0 . 4 k 
this country being in uſe to labour our grounds at a if 
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much {maller Charge, and with leſs induſtry, than they do in 
England 
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England, are content with a very ſmall return; fo that x 
continue to labour our grounds for corn, till it be redy, 
ced to a tate of almoſt abſolute ſterility, which may be 1 
of ground when it renders no more than threefold, and 
chen ſach as incline to ſow. graſi-ſeeds, begin to employ 
theſe grounds for that purpoſe : whereas in our neighbour 
Ing country of England, grounds are looked upon as wah 
to be continued longer in tillage, when they render ks 
| than five-fold : for, in their way of reckoning, ground ig 
tillage at the leaſt muſt yield tive rents; viz. one 0 feed 
and labour, one to the labourer” $ family. and ſervantz, one 
to the maſter or landlord, one to accidents of tear 
wear, death of cattle and loſs of market, 8c. and one for 
we farmer's profit ; ſo that when grounds are not able 
yield theſe five, they look upon them as proper to be forn 
with graſs-ſeeds, by which they become chargeable onl 
with two rents, viz. the maſter's rent and the labouter' 
profit; which two the field in graſs is more able to defray 
than the other five when in corn, at the increaſe of fire 
fold. And if this method were followed, no man coul 
fail of ſucceſs : For it may be laid down as a maxim, tha 
a field of ground rich enough to produce five fold, if fon 
ed with gratis ſeeds, will afford the labourer or proprietor 
more profit than can be reaped from a crop of any grain, 
at leſs than five fold increaſe, after deduction of ſeed, k. 
bour, and other neceſſary expences. | 
Another reaſon why ſome experiments of this kind a ar 
not fo ſuccefsful, proceeds from an opinion, that gra be 
ing the natural produce of the earth, the ground does not 
require to be ſo well laboured, and ſo well dreſſcd, in ' order 
to ſow it with graſs ſeeds, as if it were to be ſown vil 
grain: But ſurely this error proceeds from want of advert 
ing to a very neceſſary maxim in huſbandry, viz. that the 
produce of any field, whether in graſs or corn, is ſtill in pro 
portion to the labour that has been beſtowed upon . 
Beides, when a field is in tillage, if the labourer ſhall, pi 


ran] 


ol 


due hepleft or accident, ſow his grain, without giving it 
de proper labour, this Gao Bay 55 mage, e, 
year with a ſmall charge, and a little more induſtry, But 
+ is not ſo in the caſe of laying down a field to graſs, which 
perhaps is to lye in that condition for fix or ſeven years; 
for 2 neglect or overſight is not to be remedied without 4 
very great charge, and doing the work over again, or elſe 
foregoing the whole profit that might have been reaped in 
ſeven years, had the work been done truly and right at firſt. 
| © Wherefore it is neceſſary for the ſowing of graſs ſeeds, 
that the ground ſhould at leaſt, be it never ſo ligbt, have 
two plowings, and in ſtiffer grounds three; and if theſe 
plowings do not bring it to be as ſmall a mould, as is uſually 
made upon the grounds ſowed with flax or lint, then the 
fame muſt be done by cloding it, and other methods of 
drefling, as in flax ground: the, firſt of theſe plowings 
ought to be done before winter : and the deeper the furrow 
be, the better: and care muſt be taken that it be well water · 
furrowed, and no water allowed to ſtand upon it, If the 
ground be a clay ſoil, it will be proper about the beginning 
| of March, or ſo ſoon after as the ground is dry, to croſs- 
harrow it with a break harrow, which is a big harrow, ſuch 
u four horſes or oxen may draw; and if a ſandy ſoil, any 
common iron harrow may do: After which, let it be plow- 
ed again, and ſowed with oats, harrowing it very fine; and 
terwards let the graſs ſecds be ſown, and either harrowed 
in lightly with a timber teeth barrow, or an iron harrow | 
ſtuck full of buſhes ; and if the mould be not made ſmall. 
enough with, this, let it be cloded and dreſſed as for flax. 
And it will be found by experience, that any labour that 


4 


: 1 here required, more than is generally looked upon to be 

„ WI **<<flary for ſowing of oats, will be more than repaid by a 1 

"a more plentiful crop-of oats, than the ground would have * 1 | 
1 produced from the ordinary way of management; beſides, Ml | 
er * render the ground of a more evenly ſurſace, and A | 
0 alter to be moved; It is to be noticed, that oats is the 17 


propereſt 


with a tone or timber roller, the heavier the better, 
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propereſt grain to ſow graſs ſeeds with; becauſe, being 
ſown pretty early, the graſs ſeeds will be ſprung before the 


heats in May or June; for the ſmallneſs of theſe graſs ſeeds, 


not allowing them to be covered fo deep with the earth, they 


are in very great hazard of miſcarrying, if it happens to be 


bot dry weather at the time of their firſt ſpringing, 
Hut obſerve, that when a field is to be laid down with 


graſs ſeeds, and a crop of corn taken therewith, that the 


grain be ſown much thinner than ordinary, and get it 
ordinary harrowing four or five days before the graſs ſeed; 
are ſown. In caſe the ſeaſon proves rainy, that the graſ 
| ſeeds cannot be ſown ſo ſoon after, it is no matter, thouph 
the corn be briered two inches high, you may then ſow it, 
and give it a flight harrowing, or roll it with a roller. 
If the ground be of ſo ſtiff a nature, as to require three 
| furrows, in order to reduce it to a proper mould, then i 
may be proper to prepare and dreſs it for barley ; becauſe 
the year will be farther advanced before ſo much labour 
| can be overtaken ; befides, that grounds of this ſtiff ox 
ture cannot eaſily be reduced to a ſmall mould before they 
be thoroughly dry, which cannot reaſonably be expected 
in the Months of March or April: let the firſt plowing be 
before winter; then about the middle of April, if di, 
croſs break it, as above directed, and plow it a ſecond time; 
| then ccoſs break it again; and immediately after, before the 
ground grow firm again, plow it for the third and la 


time, and ſow the barley and graſs ſeed, as above directed. 


But it may be proper to delay ſowing of the gras ſeed, till 
the barley ſprout, and begin to appear; for the light and 
| flight harrowing that the graſs ſeed requires, will not harm 


the barley : And after the graſs ſeed is harrowed, and the 
clods, if any be, broke, let the whole field be rolled, either 
even 
though it require two horſes to draw it. By thus rolling 
the field it is rendered more firm, whereby heat and drying 


winds will not have acceſs to harm the tender graſs ſeeds 
— a Ce nes Oy i PE Penn 18 an 
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and the barley coming quicker up than any other grain, 
ain oda afford them'a further protection. Thus, fur for 


ne wethod of dreſſing the ground, and ſowing of che graſs. 
ſeeds, which may be ſummed up in theſe-wwo. particulars z. 


tion, than what may yield three fold increaſe; in an ordi- 


ed "nm mould t as ſmall as.is ordinary for ſowing 
of flax. $3307 Al £5654 os 
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proportion to the extent of the ground. 


grounds, or ſuch as are gravelly and. open, but never comes 
to great height : If clover is to be ſown, alone, what is fa- 
ved an che expence of ſeed is loſt; though i in grounds that 
arg extcedingly rich, a leſs quantity will do than In grounds 


mtalioned, i it is adviſed not to ſow leſs than twenty pound 


vaght to the acre of either red clover or hope clover ; F* and 
if either of theſe two clovers are to be ſowed along with | 


159graſs, twelve pound of clover, and three buſhels of rye . 
gyn ought to be allowed to each acre ; if rye graſs is to be 5 


lowed alone, five buſhels to an acre ought to be allowed. 


good upland or lay hay, particularly the corn graſſes of” all 


are-.comprehended-all theſe grafl.s that ſhout with, a 


| kun, dear a head or ear; as alio the ſeed of mY 


©,90ver, and narrow leaf planting. which laſt is known 


wo IV. E RB among 


Fint/thar they be not ſowed upon groung in worſe condi- 


gary good ſeaſon. 2dly; That the ground be well labour- , 


ade bo. 13, the: el Minds of graſs: * 3 
ſeeds proper to be fawn, and the re ſpective quantities in 


The great red clover and rye grals- rake in aber light | 
or if ground, aud will proſper, in proportion to the ſtate | 
of fertility that it is in: Hope clover does beſt in light | 


that arg, poorer 3 But on. ground of the richneſs above- | 


Io che grounds: to be ſowed with graſs ſeeds are defigned 
ta die in graſs tar any number of years, either for hay or 
Paſture, without regard to the ſaving the ſeed of any parti. 5 
cular graſs, then, jt would be very proper, with all or any 
of che above mentioned graſs ſeeds, to ſow the ſeeds of 


855 vrhercot there is A great variety, and under which 
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among the children by the name of head men j and the 
ſeeds of any other graſs that is obſerved to come up nay. 
rally upon the ground where it is good. The reaſon u 
| this mixture is propoſed is, that where clover is ſowed by 
itſelf, or with rye grafs, in three or four years it general 
goes out, and leaves either the field very bare, or elſe, 
thin ſcanty crop of rye graſs, and fo continues for ſon: 
two or three years, till the paſturing of cattle, or the appli 
cation of ſome manure, give the rye graſs new ſtrength, u 
brings up ſuch graſſes as are natural to the ſoil. Bu 
where theſe natural graſs ſzeds are ſowed alongſt with the 
clovers and rye graſs, as they decay, the natural graſſes tak: 
place and grow ſtronger : whereby, when the clover i; 
gone, there will remain a good cloſe ſward, fit for paſtur, 
which will daily improve thereby; for if the ground be 
rich enough, it will afford very good hay,  _ 
What remains, is to lay down ſome proper directions for 
the management of theſe grounds ſown with graſs ſee, 
It cannot be doubted, but if theſe grounds be incloſed, there 
will be more profit reaped by them than if left open: But 
if they be not incloſed, all hope of advantage muſt evaniſh 
_ unleſs they be kept carefully from all ſorts of cattle, firl 
winter after ſowing; and the ſpring thereafter theſe fields 


muſt be ſaved for hay, which may be ready for mowing 


about the middle of June, and then let them be laid up for 
a fſscond crop; and in a month or ſix weeks thereafterii 
will have made a confiderable advance, and the clover will 

be again in the flower: But in regard that the to0 often 
cutting of it impoverifhes the ground, this ſecond crop, in 
place of hay, ought to be paſtured till Martinmss; after 
which time it ought to be carefully kept from cattle, ehe. 
cially from ſheep : In the ſpring of the ſecond year, if the 
feaſon prove forward, it will be fit for paſture by the b 
teenth of April; at which time cattle may be put" 
and continued u pon it to the fifteenth or twentieth of May! 
after which it may be laid up for a crop of hay, which 1 
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be ty to cut by the latter end of July; after which, if it 


be kept from cattle, it will be very good for paſture about 
the middle or latter end of October, from which time 


it may be paſtured to Chriſtmas ; after which it is to be 


laid up till April thereafter, and to be managed. as laſt di- 
rected thro? the reſt of the years, until the clover and rye- 


graſs run out; after which it is to be turned into paſture, 


till the ground be found to be ſufficiently rich for tillage, 


for that a greater benefit may be expected from th | 


than by keeping it for paſture or hay. 1 
By the above method of management, there is only one 


crop of hay to be taken, which may be reckoned the pro- 


duct only of two months; and the produce of the other 


months, being paſtured with cattle, gives an yearly ſuppiy 


of manure to the ground, by which the field is enriched : 


Beſides, by paſturing the ſpring crop, as directed, after the 


firſt year, the fodder of a month or fix weeks is ſaved; 
and after the oat ſecd is over, the cattle will by this paſture 
be in a condition to work the bear land upon the graſs, 


crop, will prove a great ſaving of the fodder in the begin- 
ning of winter, and keep ſuch cattle as it is able to main- 
tain in a tolerable good condition, after the graſs of the 
ſtubble is over: And beſides theſe advantages, the hay or 
paſture of the ſummer crop will be more profitable, than 


any crop of corn that could reaſonably be expected from 
that field; and after being fix or ſeven years managed in 


the manner above directed, it will be as fit for corn as any 


field dreſſed or dunged with much greater expence : Thoꝰ 


at the ſame time it muſt be allowed, that if it were allenar- 
ly paſtured for the number of years above mentioned, the 
field would be rendered much richer. But all advantage 
| That can ariſe to the field from paſture will be loſt, unlcſs 
the ground be incloſed, ſeeing without that, the cattle can- 
not lye and dung upon it. 

It any perſon want to ſave the ſeeds of theſe grafſes, it 


wil! 


which will ſave no ſmall charges; and the laſt, or harveſt 
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will be proper to ſow each of them by theinſelves in ſoue 
portion of ground, in proportion to the quantity he wants 
to have; becauſe they do not all ripen at one time, except 

the corn graſſes and narrow leaf. -planting, the rye graſs en. 
| cepted, which belongs to the tribe of corn grafles. Ag tg 
the time of cutting for the ſeed, no rule can be given, by: 
when they are ripe, which may be known by rubbing of 
the heads, and ſeeing when the ſeed is full and firm: Ant 
after it is cut, let it lye a day or two in the ſwath, and then 
thraſh it in a dry day upon boards laid upon a cloth in the 
field; becauſe the rye graſs, and all the other corn oraſſ:;, 
are apt to ſhed the ſeed, as alſo the hope clover : But as to 
the red and white clover, they do not run that riſk ; ſo that 
they may be made into hay, and thraſhed at what time the 
feed is wanted. | TI 
Nota, "That when clover i is to 1 cut No _ without re- 
gard to the ſeed, it is to be done when it is fully flowereg, 
and before the flowers begin to wither and decay: If it be 
to be cut for ſeed, let it be full ripe, which will be know 
in the manner above direfted ; viz. When upon rubbing 
of the head, the feed comes out hard, and. yellow, or pur- 
pliſh ; and it muſt be thrathed upon dale boards or plans: 
with flails, whereof the ſouples are ſtraight and ſmooti, 
| becauſe the ſeed being very ſmall, and ill to ſeparate fron 
the huſk, none of it will part with the head or buf, by: 
where the flail immediately touches. 
As for the hope clover, the ſeed ofit is known to be rip 
when the little huſk in which it grows is black; and exc! 
ſieed being ſeparate, and in a proper huſk by elk it 1 
not to be ſeparate therefrom, without being run thro z 
mill after it has lyen ſome time in a well air'd loft till it be 
ſufficicotly dryed. But this labour of milling may be ſaved, 
where the ſced is not to be expoſed to ſale, but uſed by th: 
proprietor, in ſowing of this and the former in the huſk 


ARG! 
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ARTICLE XXIX. 
of the Daltruttion of Corn by Pigeons. 
{ In a Letter to the Publiſher. ] 


Y defign in this Letter is, to mention what an into- 
LYE jerable loſs the farmers in this country ſuffer, from 
the vaſt number of pigeon houſes allowed to be kept by 
every one of a certain number of merks valued rent. Lhis 
needs no demonſtration. The vaſt ſwarms which alight 
amongſt the corn, either in ſummer when ripening, or in 
harveſt when in perfection, may be ſufficient evidence to 
any ſtranger; and a very expenſive proof it is to every 
farmer who is ſituated in the very circle of pigeon houſes. 
They truly deſtroy a vaſt quantity. So grezt is their dige- 
ſtion, that it is reckoned they are capable to eat their own. 
weight of wheat, peaſe, or barley, per day, of all which, 
eſpecially the two firſt, they are remarkably fond. It is 
very certain, that they eat and digeſt {mall ſtones, which 
ſometimes in ſummer make the greateſt part, if not the 
whole, of their food. From this circumſtance, if we knew 
the number of pigeon houſes in Eaſt Lothian, and the ave- 
rage of their contents, we might perhaps gueſs pretty nearly 
the whole damage, if it be poſſible to compute it. But 
without enquiring ſo minutely into theſe circumſtances, let 

us but conſider, that all the advantages ariſing from pigeon 
houſes are partial and limited; the diſadvantages, general 
and extenſive: That the advantages conſiſt chiefly in the 
yearly rent and the dung which they produce ; and theſe 
are confined to the Laird, or at furtheſt to a neighbouring 
tenant : but the Ciſadvantages extend at leaſt to all the te- 
nants who raiſe victual upon their lands. The year ly rent 
may ſerve as a pitiful augmentation to ſome conſiderable 
revenue, and the dung for manure to a few acres of the 
lands of the wealtby proprictor, But are theſe ſuſſicient 

| to 
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to lie in the ballance againſt the common intereſt of a cou. 
try? No; they cannot. So much then for the grievance: 
but how ſhall it be redreſſed, unleſs the legiſlative body 
think jt an object worthy of their attention, as it undoubt- 
edly is, and reverſe the former law, which it ſeems has ſa 
no limits to the indulgence granted to little Lairds, Hence 
do they, in place of contenting themſelves with a few 
_ pigeons for the uſe of the family, erect two or three yi 
geon houſes, and let them in tack to any of their tenants, 
and ſometimes even keep them in their own poſſeſſion, tho 
in the midſt of their tenants land. There is a plea juſt 
now, it is ſaid, before the Lords of Seſſion, which took it 
riſe in this county, as follows: A certain Laird in the eaſt- 
ern parts of Eaſt Lothian, had two pigeon houſes, and one 
of them let in tack to a neighbouring tenant of his oun. 
The pigeons, it ſeems, had made great havock amony(i 
ſome peale, &c. of an adjacent tenant. The tenant, by 

force of arms, drove them from his fields. However, 
poor creatures ! not ſenſible that their number was {til 
diminiſhing, every attempt they made at theſe tempting 
fields, and that they were each of them in the moſt emi: 
nent danger of their lives, they ſtill continued to make 
incurſions to theſe fields, but were as often repulſed, with 
the loſs of ſome few of their numbers. The proprietor 
at length interpoſed, begging that the farmer would b. 
more diſcreet, telling him, * That theſe pigeons were his 
property, as well as any thing he had; that it was plat 
« ly robbing him of it, as long as he perſiſted in the 
ci practice of ſhooting them; and that he was very wel 
© come to drive them from his fields in whatever mange, 
| © he pleaſed, provided he did not kill nor wound them. 
The farmer ſtill remained obſtinate, continuing the ſame 
method of defending his corns, telling the Laird;“ That 
$* he ſaw no title which his property had to be ſupported 
«© upon his grain, which was the only reward he could 
+ expect for all his toil and induſtry ; and which, be - 
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« aſſure him, was but too little, conſidering the vaſt rent he 
« was obliged to raiſe from theſe ſmall fields; and that, in 
« ſhort, he was fully determined to protect his property from 
« theſe vermin in the ſame manner he had hitherto done. 
« and if the law (which the other propoſed to him,) can be 
« ſounreaſonable, as to find me in the fault, there is no help 
« for it; but ſure am I, that ſuch a deciſion muſt be very un- 
« favourable for the tenants in general.” Theſe, it is ſaid, 
are the ſubſtance of the converſation which paſſed upon that 
head ; ; and ſuch is the ground of the plea, which the Laird 
is juſt now . How it will end we have but little 
ovels, | 

Ny time is almoſt gone, and my paper ſhort, aſe I might 
how the ſtill more dreadful effect of ſuch inconceivable 
numbers of crows which infeſt this country, and of which 
Binning wood at Tynningham may juſtly be reckoned a 
principal ſource. They deſtroy the corns at almoſt all ſea- 
ſons. In particular, when the wheat makes its firſt appear- 
ance, they come in ſuch vaſt ſwarms, that in a very few 
hours they could deſtroy the whole feed upon the field 
where they alight. Now this ſeems more eaſily remedied 
than the former evil ., 


I am, SIR, 
Eaft- Lothian, Yours, 
Feb. 17. 1773- K ARA TOR. 


RNooks, if they infeſt your corn, are more terrified, if in their ſight 
you take a rook, and plucking it limb from limb, caſt the ſeveral limbs 
”_ your field, than if you * up half a dozen dead rooks i 6 
it. LISLE. 

gp. Mr TULL lays, Among the many contrivances to 3 
rooks, as feathers ſtuck up, limbs of rooks ſcattered about the ground. 
dead rooks hung on ſticks, the gun, or a boy to halloo or throw vp 


his hat or a dead rook in the alr, I have found the Jaſt to be the moi: 
effectual. | 


Eflimate 
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Efimate of the Deftruftion of Corn by Pig 


HE deſtruction and waſte of corn from pigeon houſe, 


has long been complained of. Mr Hartlib, in hi; 
Legacy of Huſbandry, which was publiſhed in 1655, gives 
calculation, from which he concludes, that the loſs and de. 
ſtruction of corn in England by pigeon houſes was no leſ 
than L. 571980 Sterling, yearly. 


It is there ſuppoſed, that there are three pigeon honſs 


in each pariſh ; that every houſe had two hundred holes, 
which are bred in; and in every hole a pair of pigeons 
which breed, beſides thoſe which have no mates and do 
not breed, of the number of which no notice is taken, tho' 
they devour and ſpoil much corn. 


It hath, and may be proved, that a pigeon hath had at 


one time in her crop about an Engliſh pint of wheat: Now 
as a pigeon feeds thrice a day, from thence conceive what 
every pigeon ſpoils, eats, and devours in a year. But ſuppo- 


ing that a pigeon doth eat but half a pint a day, for the 


ſpace of ſix weeks in ſeed time, and fix weeks in harveſt, 
beſides what he ſpoils by beating much down, the quantity 
is till very great, and far out 'ballances all the profit mad: 
by pigeon houſes. 

Nov let us apply theſe Data to e ad lee what 
miſchief they do with us. And, in order to give the pi. 
geon houſes fair play, we ſhall take the Scots mutchkin for 
our ſtandard, which is conſiderably leſs than the Engliſh 
pint, Now the two hundred mutchkins of corn eat every 
day by the four hundred pigeons, which we allow to each 
pigeon houſe, for the ſpace of twelve weeks or eighty tour 


days, is 16800 mutchkins; And according to the propor- 


tions betwixt the mutchkin and bear firlot laid down by 
Mr Gr ay, that comes to thirty three bolls; three firlots and 
odds for each pigeon houle; and admitting three pigeon 
. houſes to evcry pariſh, the quantity conſumed by them in 
very pariſh is one hundred and one bolls one firlot, which 
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we ſhall call one hundred bolls neat. The number of pa- 

rilnes in Scotland is nine hundred and upwards, the con- 

ſumption then will be over all Scotland upwards of 90,000 

dolls of grain, which, computing it at thirteen ſhillings 

and four pence per boll, is no leſs than L. 60,000 Ster- 
ling yearly. 535 e | 

It may be urged by the advocates for pigeon-houſes, that 
the one half of the pariſhes in Scotland raiſe no victual, : 
and conſequently have no pigeon-houſes 3 That may be : 
fafely admitted, and the total of the corn conſumed by pi- 
geon · houſes will notwithſtanding ſuffer no diminution ; for 

| the want of them in theſe pariſhes is fully made up by the 

ſuperabundance of them in the corn countries. In theſe 

we find, that no proprietor, poſſeſſed of the qualification 
required by law, to wit, being poſſeſſed of ten chalders of 

| victual rent, has overlooked the advantages given him by 

the law. And beſides, many old pigeon-houſes, which 

had been conſtrued before that law was framed, and 
have acquired a right by preſcription, are ſtill ſtocked with 
pigeons ; and there are many, which are neither authoriſed 
by preſcription nor by law. It would be eaſy to point out 
many pariſhes that ſupport upwards of twenty pigeon hou- 
ſes; theſe will make up for the deficiency of others; and 
the calculation ſtand good; eſpecially when other conſide- 
rations are taken : as firſt, many pigeon-houſes during the 
breeding ſeaſon will yield fifty or a kundred pairs a week ; 
theſe muſt be poſſeſſed of many more than two hundred 
breeding pairs. 2dly, What they pick up and eat in ſeed 
ume is attended with a very great loſs : For ſuppofing each 
grain would have yielded only one car ; and that ear to 
have yielded only ſixteen ſingle grains, the loſs in the crop is 
no leſs than 720, oo bolls or L. 480,000 Sterling. And, 

- 3dly, At that ſeaſon, when every grain that is eat by them 
is a loſs of fixtcen at leaſt to the farmer at. harveſt, they T | 
feed more voraciouſly, having their young as well as them- 4 | 

ſelves to ſupport; ſo that they may well be allowed to eat 1 

No V. Oat 5 gs Ts Ks # 
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. 
a great deal more than the mutchkin formerly altoyc; 
them. So that if the real loſs ſuſtained from pigeon- houſez 
Were to be fairly known, it would amount to a ſum tha 
Would be amazing: And, in theſe times of ſcarcity, de. 
mand the moſt ſerious conſideration. 1 


A method of preventing Pigeons from deflroying bei, 
Vetches, &c. when firſt ſown. „ 


-{From the Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. II. 


FF Aftyear I ſowed, and had, five acres of peas, or ſhould 
4 have had, at leaſt; for ſoon after they were ſom, 
being greatly infeſted by a rich neighbour's large flock of 
pigeons, much of the ſeed was devoured. I did all I could 
to fright them away; ſhot at them with powder (for! 
_ dared not to kill them, as the dove-cot they belonged ss 
was a legal one, and my neighbour but a crabbed ſort of an 
old fellow): I ſet a boy to watch them, I put up ſcare-crons, 
but all in vain; and I ſoon perceived there was a preat 
probability of my whole crop being deſtroyed by cheſe fu. 
rious enemies. Te | 
My vext ſtep, therefore, was to apply to my neighbour, 
and beg of him to feed his pigeons at home for a fer 
weeks : this he refuſed to do, as he ſaid, on account of the 
trouble, though I offered to contribute a few buſhels of 
off-corn to do it withall. e | 
My caſe grew now quite deſperate, and I knew not, for 
| ſome time, which way to turn myſelf for a remedy : at laſt 
I applied to a bird-catcher in the town, who had a ver) 
large pair of ſpring nets, and who undertook, for a crown, 
to catch as many of them for me as I would. I ſtruck the 
bargain immediately, and we ſoon baited the ground pro- 
perly to attrack them to a particular part of the land. My 
companion made good his word, for in the ſpace of tuo 


days he caught me above ſixteen dozen; which I jet By 
| | a gaia, 
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win, but no not before I kad cut off their tails, that their 
owner might know where they had been viſiting, 

This cutting of their tails was the only thing I could do 
to protect myſelf from their depredations: it cauſed them : 
to keep at home, for they were no ſooner returned to the 
dove-cote, but it became a priſon to them ; for they cannot 
bolt, or fly out of the tops of the cote, but by the aflit- 
ance and ſtrength of their tails. 

My neighbour, at the two days end, finding his flight of 
pigeons ſo much thinned, and being told that I ſhould ſay 
I would do for them, charged me with deſtroying them, 
and threatned to proſecute me as the ſtatute in that caſe 
directs; but I knew my innocence, therefore defied him to 
do his worſt, He went immediately to a lawyer, who told 
| him, that nothing could be done without evidence: My 
neighbour then went home, and taking with him one of 
his men, to witneſs how many pigeons had been deſtroyed 
within two days, went to the dove-cote, when opening the 
door, he was not a little ſurpriſed to find near two hundred 
priſoners fluttering about without their tails, and racy 
to eat one another for hunger. 
When he found how I had ſerved him, ks ſcat for me, 
and with a leſs haughty air than he had before aſſumed, 
requeſted I would not disfigure any more of his pigeons, ' 
promiſing to feed them regularly every day till my peaſe 
were out of danger. By this contrivance I ſaved near half 
my crop, and thought myſelf very well off. 

My reaſon for ſending you this account is, that others 
may be taught how to defend themſelves on a like occation. 
I ſuppoſe other means may be found af carching them be- 

aides a net. 
Of-- 
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of the Ad vantages from ages tee up the Sec ds of Week, 


T* would be unfair to the gall- -lefs pigeon, after pleading 


againſt it, not to ſet forth what may be urged in its he. 


i half. The Reverend Mr Comber, an Eogliſh Clergyman, 
a correſpondent of the Muſæum Ruſticum, writes the fol: 


lowing P. S. to a letter, Vol. II. p. 254. 
« Yeſterday a gentleman, near eighty, told me a ſtory, 


* which ſo plainly proves the amazing uſefulneſs of pigegns, 
not only by their dung, but even by their devouring fa- 


&« culty, to produce a good wheat crop in ſome places, that 

„ ] mult think it well worth a record in your Muſeum, 
„% Above forty years ago this gentleman coming to Tux- 

cc ford, in Nottinghamſhire, in his way to, or from Landi 


* aſked the maſter of the inn, if he had not a pigeon pye, 
as uſual in that ſeaſon; Tuxford being as famous fur 


« pigeons as for a ſtrong clay, and its produce, wheat, 


4 The landlord anſwered, that the farmers being perſuad. 


“ed that every pigeon eats a load of corn in a year, had 


40 agreed to deſtroy their courts, But, added he, we find, 


« that without pigeons we can grow no corn, and muſt 


c re-people our courts with all poſſible expedition. The 


« gentleman being curious to know the reaſon, the land- 
lord continued, Our ſoil is ſo full of the ſeeds of ketlecks, 
&« that they now overſhoot and deſtroy eur corn, and we 
« find by experience that our pigeons preferred theſe ſeeds 


to any corn whatever ; and that in deſtroying of our pi. 


ee geons we have run a great riſk to deſtroy ourſelves. 
ih . 18 highly probable, that the ſeeds of many other weeds 


are in like manner preferred by pigeons to any corn, juſt 
as cats prefer the fleſh of mice to any other; and that in 


% many places we ſhould have much better crops of wheat, 


gc. if we encouraged pigeons more. 
« It is worth the while to try in what degrec pigeons are 


« fond of ſeveral leeds or weeds* ; : andi in particular, how 

6 thef 

* We recommend this matter to the conſideration of our ipgeniovi 
correſpondents, 


« they 
« ſo ( 
« it 11 
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« they ſtand affected to the ſeed of mellilst, which gives 
« ſo diſagreeable a taſle to the fineſt wheat, as to render | 
« it in a manner uneatable, at the ſame time that it is ſo 
« ſmall as ſcarcely to be ſeparated from the corn. By the 
i bye, how cautious ſhould the farmer be, leſt, in buy- 
sing of ſeed wheat, he buy the ſeeds of weeds, which 
may coſt him endleſs pains to eradicate ? I would adviſe 
| © every one, before he ſows any wheat, to uſe ſome of 
«tin puddings, &c. as well as in bread, and to engage 
« ſome perſon of exquiſite talte to give his opinion.“ 


Aud Mr LisLE gives the following two inftances to the 
ſome purpole. ; | 


"Be Tesch the end of June, I entered my pigeon houſe, | 
0 to ſee, f in caſe there were any young ones, what ſeeds 
* they had in their crops : I took half a dozen young 
ones, and beſides a little corn, I found much charlock- 
| « ſeed, and the ſeeds of the common creeping crowfoot in 
their crops ; and afterwards obſerved great flocks of 
«© pigeons to light in the fields, where that plant grew 
| 4 plentifully, at the time of its ſeeding. In July I had a 
© pigeon killed in the fields, and opened his crop, which 
« was full of the beforementioned crowfoot ſeeds and 
* fumitory ſeeds, and nothing elſe, ſave half a dozen 
“ bud flowers of charlock and two or three oats; I ob- 
* ſerved they were very voracious of theſe feeds; for 1 
* bad three acres of arable, which had laid down to grals 
* two years, and that had more of this crawfoot in it 
* poſſibly than my whole farm beſides, in which my whole 
3 „ Tight of pigeons lay all day, and in a piece of wheat 
near my houſe that had much fumitory in it: You may 
* ſee where theſe plants grow in fields near pigeons, the 


- picked off : They are Werren of great uſe in 
* ridding the War of weeds. 
A R 7 on 
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ARTICLE AXE. 
I Ah excellent Remedy for the Scab in Sheep, © 
l. From the Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. II.] 


5 | ons not tell you, I preſume, that the cauſe of the {a 
in ſheep is a tedious length of wet weather: As to the 
conſequences, they are already pretty well known. 

I imagine your readers will not be diſpleaſed if I ſhould, 
with your aſſiſtance, communicate to them a remedy fo: 
this diſorder, which I have ſeveral times tried, and alot 

always found to anſwer extremely well, 5 

Some men, whom I have known to breed and feed a 
great number of ſheep, have been groſly miſtaken in their 
_ comprehenſion of the nature of this diſtemper, which 
they raſhly judged to be merely cutaneous ; wheres, 
when a ſheep has the ſcab, the blood is always more or 
leſs affected by it: therefore the outward applications, 
which are in general alone reſorted to for a cure, do for 
the moſt part more hurt than good, by driving in the erup- 

tion, and making it fix on the internals, thereby often oc: 
caſioning the death of the animal. 
Now the true way to treat this diſorder is, firſt to pine 
the animal ſomething inwardly to drive out the eruption; 
then comes, with propriety, the outward application, 
which completes the cure by killing the ſcab. 
Wen a farmer has any of his flock afflicted with tht 
| ſcab, let him attend to the directions which follow. 
Take a galloon of ſoft well or pond water, which divide 
into two equal parts: in one of theſe parts diſſolve eight 
ounces of old hard ſoap; to which, when it is diffolved, 
add two ounces of ſpirits of hartſhorn and ſeven oute 
of common ſalt, with four ounces of roll brimſtone, beat 
to a fine powder and ſifted: then take the other part of ib 
water, in which put two ounces of tobacco leaf, and on 


of 
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«f white hellebore root: boil this ſecond part till. you 
have a ſtrong infuſion, after which ſtrain it clear from the 


leaves and 04 ol 


When you have got thus far in the proceſs, take that 
part of the water firſt mentioned, and ſet it over the fire; 


let it boil for about half an hour, keeping it continually 
ſrring with a wooden ladle during that time: in the mean 


tine heat again the other part, in which the tobacco and 
hellebore were infuſed ; and when it is hot, mix the two 


parts gradually together over the fire, keeping the mixture 
continually ſtirring till it is taken off the fire, which ſhould 


be in about a quarter of an hour : when it is quite cold, 


let it be put into a ſtone bottle, 1 in order to its being kept 


in a cool place for uſe. 


Then take four quarts of new ale or beer : put into it 
twelre ounces of common ſalt, two ounces of bay ſalt, 
and eight ounces of pounded nitre, together with twelve 
ounces of pounded roll brimſtone : ſet them over a gentle 


fire, and when the ale boils, take off the ſcum ; let it boil 


for about half an hour; after which ſet it by tl it js cold, 


and put it into a ſtone bottle for uſe. 
When you are ſo far prepared, take one quart of ale; 


{et it on the fire; mix into it, by degrees, three ounces of 


flour of brimſtone; when it is juſt ready to boil, take it 


off the fire, and let it ſtand to cool; and when it is only 
blood warm, give this quantity inwardly to three ſheep, 
which is to be repeated every ſecond day, till they have had 

2 drive out the diſorder, when the 


three doſes. 
firſt mixture is to be rubbed on the diſtempered parts; and 
two days afterwards, the ſecond; and fo alternately for 


about eight or ten days, till the cure is effected: ſometimes 


tuo rubbings will be ſufficient. 


| muſt obſerve, that all theſe mixtures ; will be beſt hailed 
in well glazed earthen or iron pots. 
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AA T1 . 
Of the Rot and Braichan in Sheep. 
In a letter to the Publiſhers, ] 


XFIER the compliments which you have been pleaſed to 


paſs upon my former letter, and requeſting the cont. 


nuance of my correſpondence, it would be ungrateful and 
unworthy in me not to fulfil my promiſe. | No IV. p. 90. 
The diſeaſes, I obſerved, which rage in the folds are, 


the Scab, the Rot, the Braichan, the Sturdy, and the Sick. 


neſs. The firſt of theſe we have already diſcuſſed. The 
ſecond in order is the Rot, which, I apprehend, is a plain 
conſumption : The lungs decay; the feeble frame of th: 
animal is ſhaken with a cough ; and the body droops aud 
languiſhes under infirmities and ſymptoms, very like theſe 
that attend this fatal diſtemper in the human ſpecies, |! 


this diſeaſe is not very far advanced, feeding on turnips is 


an abſolute cure ; for I have known the experiment often 
made with ſucceſs, This diſtemper is moſt frequent in 
variable ſeaſons; quick changes from froſt to thaw, and 

| thaw to froſt ; bluſtering winds and heavy rains greatly 
contribute to it: Soft and rich paſtures, eſpecially if they 
are overflowed with water, I have known to rot the 
ſtrongeſt heath-bred ſheep, in the ſpace of a year; and 


therefore I would adviſe all gentlemen, who feed ſheep on 


| ſuch grounds, to fatten and fell them as ſoon as poffible, 
and never pretend to keep them three or four winters. | 
cannot ſay, if there is any other certain cure for the Rot 
than turnips: I have good reaſon to think, that it js a more 
effectual remedy for ſheep, infected with this diſtemper, 


than aſs milk is for the rational part of the creation. Ihe 


only objection I can fee to this cure is, that, like . 
others, it is difficult to be gotten. I am clearly of opinion 


; arms in 
however, that in many of our extenſive ſheep = 
1 


differe 
be rail 
poſe. 

others 
three 


be di 


Th 


| conjec 


tional 
are ſu 
or ov. 
and u 
Augu 
weath 
[ hay 
ſon, 


E 
be raiſed, which would be ſuſſicient for this laudable pur- 


others that might be mentioned, reſulting from two or 
three acres incloſed on every large ſheep farm, which might 
be divided into ſeveral ſmall plots as occaſion required. 


conjecture, of nearly the ſame nature with the flux in ra- 
tional animals. Ir chiefly infects ewes that are milked or 


or overheated with running, and likewiſe by being toffed 
and tumbled in boughts or folds. This malady rages in 


[ haye heard, that waſhing them is a cure; for which rea- 
ſon, as our countryman Tho uso elegantly deſcribes, 


They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compell'd, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool ; this bank abrupt and high, 
And that fair-ſpreading in a peebled ſhore. 
Urg'd to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 
The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, 
Ere the ſoft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their wooly ſides. And oft the ſwain, 
- On ſome impatient ſeizing, hurls them in: 
Embolden'd then, nor heſitating more, 
Faſt, faſt, they plunge amid the flaſhing wave, 
And, panting, labour to the farther ſhore, 


| Thave quoted theſe beautiful lines to relieve the mind ot 

the reader on a dry ſubject; and the more willingly, be- 
cauſe they were written by one who was a great admirer of 
the paſtoral life. To cure this violent digemper, I have 
likewiſe been informed, that milk has been pourcd into the 
lckly animal, but whether this 1emedy is effectual or not, 
cannot pretend to ſay. I am inclined to doubt its ſuc- 
cls : However the experiment is ſimple and calſy to be 


ne v. Wuinzents would, in all probability, be beneficial, 
0 V. E 


akrent places of the nation, half an acre of turnips might 
poſe, This would be one great advantage among many 
The Braichan, another very pernicious diſeaſe, is, 1 
are ſucked : It is occaſioned by their being chaced by dogs, 


Auguſt and September, and begins to abate when the cold 
weather and froſts commence in the latter end of Autumn: 
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if we may reaſon from the analogy that there is amongk 
animals. TI hope ſome of your friends, who have h 
ter opportunities than I, animated by the love of thei 
country, will tranſmit to you their ſentiments on this ſy, 


ject. In my next I ſhall finiſh what I propoſed. 
time, I am, "WA a, „ 


1 8 . . 
PTS, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 
| P. P. 


ad bet. 


Mean 


ARTICLE In. 
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: T he advantages of alternate White and Green Crops, 


[Ina Letter to the Publiſher. ] 


I F you think the following worth inſerting in your Seets 


Farmer, you may doit | . 
The Flanders Agriculture of alternate white an 
crops, is now pretty well underſtood amongſt the 


d green 
ſpirited 


| farmers in Scotland. About Aberdeen it has been Jong 
_ pradtiied ; and they have there brought it to greater 
tion than any where elſe. They there uſe many different 


perfec- 


kinds of green crops ; turnips, carrots, cabbages. potatoes, 
lint, clover, beans, peaſe, &c. and often have two crops in 


the year. It were to be wiſhed, that this plan of 


culture 


were more univerſal, both as a national and private ad- 


vantage. Thereby more wheat would be raiſed at 


2 {mal- 


ler expence ; more winter food for cattle, to the ſaving of 


corn; and iv general better c-ops of every kind of grain, 
and much expence of keeping horlies and ſervants, vp 
the old ſyſtem, laved. In order to promote this practice 


much dung is neceſſary; but, in moſt caſes, that 15 


| provi 


| * . . ; in · 
ded for bv the ſuperior number of cattle a farm can m4 


tain . ard there is likewile in Scotland acceſs to m 


ventitious v::nures, as this country is interſect? 


firths and rivers. Lime 1s to be had in moſt places 
and prat aſhes in other places; marie in man) 


any ad- 
d wich 
j mois 
places 1 
= 

an 


= 


. 
and burnt clay is alſo a good manure for one crop of bar- 
ley and clover, and made at a cheap rate; ſo that it may 
be ſaid, that it is for want of ingenuity in moſt caſcs if a 


farmer wants manure. | 


Next to manure is, attention to the draining and til- 


lage: And here the advantage is greatly in favours of the 
alternate crops, as the ſeaſon of ſowing and planting is fo 
much divided, that one thing never comes to interfere 
with another in point of time and ſeaſon, and thereby 
fewer horſes and ſervants can manage a farm of the ſune 
extent, eſpecially as moſt of the tillage can be done with 
two horſes, and a great part ot it with one horſe, 


And I may fairly maintain, that three fourihs of a given 
number of acres will produce more corn than the four 


fourths in the old way, and one third of horſes and ſer- 


vants ſaved, beſides the ſaving in the quantity ot ſeed, and 


the farmer has his green crops into the bargain. 
Turnips have been long uſed as a winter crop, and with 


great ſucceſs, in ſoil proper for it: Cabbages are now more 
uſed for that purpoſe than formerly; and of this tort the 
red Aberdeen cabbage is to be preferred, as it is more nar- 


dy againſt the froſt, grows as large. as the wuite, and an— 
ſwers in more ſoils, Cabbages have this advantage, that 
they will do in ſoils too wet and ſtrong tor turnips. in 


loils which are too high tor either turnips or cabbages on 


account of froſt and ſaow, I would adviie the reu Scars 
kaill, as the moſt hardy plant yct known in this country. 


They taik of a Swediſh turnip, a native of the moſt nortmer- 
ly climates ; but the experience ot it is not yer iuffcicndy 


recommended to the practical farmer, till it is proven uy 
the experience of ſuch gentlemen as chuſe to try it. 


Io lecure winter food for cattle, it would be adviſable 


to have ſome cabbages to laſt till Chrittmas; then turnip 
W long as they will Gand ; and laſtly, red kaill, or perhaps 
the Swediſh turnip, till the end of May; and the ground 


9292 


they ſtand upon will then be cleared time enough to take | 
* 2 


ſyſtem of agriculture is, the ſuperior quality of the grain 
as every farmer knows, that clean land produces more and 


che farmer is in providing litter through the ſummer 2nd 


5 and ſuch like; and of ſuch as he can come at, lay up! 


A crop of barley and clover. Another advantage of 15 


better corn than what grows amongſt weeds or water. 
The laſt thing I ſhall mention in favours of this culture 
is, the great ſaving in graſs fields for ſummer paſture; x 
ſix acres of clover cut for the cattle will go as far in feed. 
ing beaſts in the yard, as eighteen acres will do in the 
paſture field; whereby the farmer has twelve acres mor: 
to employ in ti llage, and makes as much dung in ſummer 
as IN Winter. | 
I thall conclude, by obſerving, that the more ingenious 


harveſt for his cattle in the winter, the more beaſts he 
will be able to keep, and the more dung he will make, 
For this purpoſe, let him look our for fern, ſeggs, bent, 
ruſhes, cuttings of hedges, leaves, weeds before they ſeed, 


ſtock for the winter, and if any of his neuen: is fo 
_ fooliſh as to fell his ſtraw, let him buy i its. 

„ 9 IR, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
January 2510, 1773. A FARMER, 
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The advantages ane Prefit of Inclgeng. 


In a letter to the Publiſher. ] 


N my former letter [ p- 182. ? I laid halve you a tor 
plan how, in my opinion, a farm thould be divided and 
croped, to the beſt advantage, ſo as ſtill to make it better 
and yet at the ſame time, to receive profitable crops both of 
corn and graſs from it: But it muſt be underſtood, I meant 
an unimproven farm, conſiſting moſtly of Outficld lan, 


all arable, or proper to be made fo. I ſhall, in this, make 


ſome obſervations bo the utility os incloſing, which 


2 
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a favourite topic of mine, and I think well deſerving the ut- 
moſt attention being paid to it both by landlord and tenant. 


' Before the farm is incloſed, it cannot, with propriety, 


be called one's own ; for it is ſtill expoſed to be injured by 
al around it, let the poſſeſſor be as careful as poſlibly he 
can to defend it; and likewiſe, no improvements can be 


executed with proper ſucceſs, until the field is ſufficiently 


fenced, eſpecially if it is intended to be laid out in graſs; 

becauſe the better the field is prepared by ſummer: fallowing, 
the more eaſily it will potch and ſpoil in winter, when 
cattle are ſuffered to go upon it; and without incloſing, it 


is next to impoſſible to preſerve it at all times, either from 
the cattle belonging to the farm, or from thoſe of the neigh- 


bourhood ; and likewiſe, the finer the appearance of the 
graſs is, the more difficult it will be to preſerve it, as it 


vill prove a bait to draw the whole cattle in the neighbour- 


hood to deſtroy it. And I can aſſure you from repeated 
experience, when once a ficld is potched with cattle, except 
it is very dry land, it will never recover it, although it has 


been laid down in the fineſt order you can poſhbly imagine, 
ſuppoſe it were to lye in graſs for twenty years together. 


Another advantage ariſing from incloſing is, that you can 
turn your corn fields at any time you chule into graſs ; and 
having done ſo, can uſe it in any manner you think will be 
moſt profitable, either by keeping it in hay, or running it 
vith cattle for feeding ; or if not ſo fit for that, with milk 


cops; and then you may manage their milk in the dairy way, 
which is both very profitable to the farmer, and very bene- 


hcial to the public. And you can likewiſe paſture ſheep 
upon it, if your fences are proper for keeping them ; which, 
in my opinion, is the moſt profitable way you can conſume 


Its conſidering the richneſs of their dung along with the 

Other profits ariſing from them : theſe, in my opinion, will 
dballance the profits ariſing from cattle; 3 however, I never 
Vould adviſe to paſture with ſheep only; I would likeways 


commend both cattle and horſes along with them, as 
they 
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they eat the graſs more evenly, every kind ol them feeding 


where the other tathes. 


Another advantage arifing from incloſing i is, that it ſaves 
the expences of herding; and at the ſame time, the cattle 


thrive much better when going at their eate and pleaſure 


both day and night; and likewiſe, the farmer has it in his 
power to keep his graſs as good as he chuſes; whereas, it 


his fields were open, his neighbours would prevent him, le 
' him be as attentive as he will. | 


TI ſhall, at this time, only mention one advantage more, 


among the many that might be adduced in detence of in. 
cloſing; which is, that it adds, at a modeſt computation up- 


on an average, at leaſt a fourth part of the valve to the land 


which is incloſed. I ſhall ſuppoſe an open field to be 
worth fifteen ſhillings per acre; I think it will be allowed 
by perſons who know the advantages that accrue from in- 


cloſing, that the ſame field will be as well worth tweuty 


ſhillings when ſufficiently fenced, and it is likewiſe my opi- 


nion, that twenty ſhillings will incloſe one acre, when the 


parks are from fifteen to twenty acres of extent, I mcan 


with ditch and hedge. 


I ſhould now recommend the Dy” proper method, in 


my opinion, for f forming and throwing out the ditches, 


and likewiſe for tr aining up the young thorns; but that 
bas been done very accurately by your correſpondent Mr 


W. B. from Eaſt-Lothian, [No. II. page 85. J to which | 
refer with regard to this article: So you ſee the whole ex. 


pence of incloſing in the above manner is only one ſhilling 


per acre per annum yearly of intereſt; as for the principal 


I thick it can be no where better ſecured: So then, by the 
above calculation, there is four ſhillings yearly ol real value 
added to each acre, meerly upon the account of being incloſcd. 
I ſhall conclude this letter with only obierving, that 
ſince incloſing is ſo very advantageous to the country in g. 
neral, by affording it more plentifully the neceſſuries, and 
even the comforts of life, and more profitable both to the 
propricto! 


2 
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proprietor and tenant in particular, by adding ſo much to 


the intrinſic value of their land; it is therefore, indeed, ſur- 
priſing, that the proprietors ſhould not take every ſtep in 
their power to promote the undertaking, by giving their 
tenants long leaſes with this expreſs proviſion, that they in- 


cloſe their whole farms; and in caſe of failure, the leaſe to 


terminate at a ſhorter period. But where there are no 


clauſes about incloſing expreſly ſtipulated in the tack, I 


would recommend to have this general clauſe, except in 
ſuch farms where incloſing may be detrimental, which will 


be very ſeldom the cafe, that whatever improvements the 
tenant ſhall make by way of incloſing, that he ſhall be re- 


imburſed his expences, or have the preſent value of his 
fences in the proprietor's option, paid him at the end of his 


leaſe, according to the determination of proper judges mu— 


tually choſen for that purpoſe. In that caſe, the tenant : 


will have encouragement, if he incloſes all or any part of 
his farm, to do it in a durable and ſubſtantial manner, 
and not in ſuch a flight and temporary way, as they who 
have no ſuch clauſes commonly do. The proprietor, in ſo 


doing, will be a great gainer, having a clear view, in my 
opinion, of drawing in all time coming no leſs than twenty 
bye per cent intereſt for his money. 'The above obſerva- 


tions may be enlarged and improved upon by ſome of your 
correſpondents; but if not, I hope ſtill they may be. of 
ſome uſe to the public; and if ſo, I have obtained the end 
for which they were intended. : 

To. - T 


. 
ours, Ke. 


Feb. gth, 1773. A. K. 
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I determined to ſpread your Firſt Number with both hands, 


to cloath the naked and feed the hungry. Many farmers 
there are in our own country, well {killed in their pro. 


deſty, in this caſe blameable, keep their knowledge within 


their own neighbourhood. Let me intreat ſuch, to ſtand 
forth the true patriots of the kingdom ; for he that can 


on their proper ſoils, far excced them : A proof of ths 
| ſuperior value of the latter crop, will appear from the fol 


Dy lowing facts. 


. 90 
ed, the return is computed at one hundred and ten boll 


the beans had but one plowing, and the beans Were 


ARTICLE N. 
A facceſiful method of ſerving beans. 


— (In a Letter to the Publiſher, _ 
No ſooner read the advertiſement of your preſent pub. 


I lication, and well knowing how much ſuch was needed, 
and of the immenſe benefit it might be to my country, than 


and endeavour to perſuade my brother farmers to encoy. 
rage che work, DR og ries 5 3 8 

Agriculture is the nurſe of our ſpecies: Every attempt 
to render the knowledge of it more caſy, is, in one ſenſe, 


feſſion, and who wiſh well to mankind; but, through mo. 


help his brother to increaſe his crop, is more worthy of 
publick eſteem than the titled ALEXANDERS or mighty 
CRSsARS. . 3 3 
Multitudes have more experience in country affairs than 
1 have, and more leiſure to communicate that experience 
to the publick : But a deſire to be uſeful has induced me 
to ſend you the following obſervations. | f 
The ſowing of peaſe is one of the greateſt drawbacks t0 
the profit of the farms in this country. Clover and beans; 


In the beginning of April laſt year, I fowed ſeven Scot 
acres and a half with beans, and from what are now threſb- 


The method of culture was the following : The preceeding 


crop was barley after fallow and potatoes : The bet 50 
00s 
ped 


E }- 
ned out of a man's hand into the bottom of every other 
ſurrow, ſo that one ſeeds- man kept two ploughs at work, 
The quantity of ſeed uſed was ſeven firlois per acre; the 
feld was left without any harrowing, until the beans were 
juſt pointing through ; the furrows of the ridges were then 
ſown, which could not be done before ; and the land well 
harcowed and rolled, which deſtroyed the arſt crop of 
weeds, The roller ſmoothed the land for the ſucceeding 
hand-hoeing. When the beans were all up, the intervals 
were hand-hoed, and a fortnight or three weeks after, 
hoed a ſecond time. At harveſt the beans were allowed to 
| ſtand until their leaves were withered ; they were then cut, 
and bound with ropes of wheat - ſtraw, made by knotting the | 
two ends together, in a way that I cannot deſcribe upon 
| paper, but which is a far better method of binding them 
than that with oat-ſtraw ropes, as both taking a half leſs 
trau, and two thirds leſs time in making them, and ren- 
dering it impoſlible for your ſervants to make the ſheaves 
too large: In a few days, if the weather is good, and the 
beans have been allowed to ſtand long —_ they will be 
ready for the corn - yard. 
Many ſuppoſe beans ot only grow upor ſtrong clays : : 
In this they are much miſtaken ; for any foil that is deep 
and rich will anſwer for them ; Nay, I believe, that a deep 
rich earth is better for them than a clay. I would adviſe 
every farmer to ſow beans who has ſuch a foil : the only 
improper ones for beans are thin clays and thin gravels. 
The ſoil of my farm has very little clay in it, inſomuch, 
that when I firſt ſowed beans, a neighbouring farmer, 1 
whoſe judgement dots honour to his profeſſion, told me 
my foil was too light. A good crop of beans never can be 
expected, unleſs the land is in heart, and the weeds cut up: 
after fallowed wheat or barley, they anſwer beſt. The 
exbence of hoeing is but a trifle, in compariſon of the 
advantages arifing from it; it does not exceed, for both 


lmes, ten ſhillings an acre. Here 1 might expatiate upon 
No V. K k the 
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the benefit of hoeing crops ; but my intention at preſent i, 
ſimply to relate the method of procuring a good crop, 
to reſerve that perhaps for the ſubject of another letter. 
The proper time for ſowing beans is, the month of fe 
bruary, if the weather permits. The reaſon why I was þ 
late as April, was, I could not do it ſooner for the fro, 
Some may wonder at the quantity of ſeed ſown, when they 
are only dropt into every other furrow : All I ſhall (ay 
for that is, experience has ſhown, if you ſow leſs than 


A 


Or 


| | ſeven firlots on an acre, you have a leſs return; and if you 85 
| j ſow more you are not the better for it. Others may won. Inu 
1 der at the largeneſs of the produce, but I can aſſure then . 
4 have known ſeventeen bolls an acre raiſed on an weng 3 
1 through a whole field. 88 
1 Others may object che want of peaſe- Sw; but I cancer. £ 8 
tify them, that my horſes never were fatter, nor more abl: 255 
for their work, than upon the bean- ſtraw; and the quantity 1 
raiſed is far greater. ay 
Il cannot conclude my litile eſſay, without once more in 9 5 
treating the farmers in Eaſt - Lothian and the Merſe, to com. 5 
municate their experience to their brethren. The Miſer 8 
that locks up his gold is, in the ſight of all, a guilty man; man 
and ſurely, he is no leſs fo, who has bags of uſeful know. 10 f 
ledge (if I may be allowed the expreſſion,) and keeps them ood 
all to himſelf. How pleaſant will it be, to ſee our land: 7 
cloathed with double crops! The Landlord will get his bou 
rent: The tenant will baye plenty for himſelf, and ſome- has 
what for the poor: And may it have the happy effect ot vidi 
raiſing gratitude in our ſouls, to the FaTHER of MERCI), hof 
0 giveth Seed time ang e the n and the Latit has 
= Vo 
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ARTICLE XXXV. 
on the Price of Corn, and Management of the Poor. 


C From De Re Ruſtica ; or the Repoſitory, Vol. I. 


from time to time diſcuſſed by ſome able hands. In look- 
ing over one of the volumes of this work a few days ago, 


which our vigilant neighbours had taken from the London 
Chronicle in 1766. The author is a gentleman well known 
to every man of letters in Europe, and perhaps there is none, 
in this age, to whom mankind in general are more indebted. 
That this piece may not be loſt to our own country, I beg 
you will give it a place in your repoſitory : it was written 


our public news-papers, and were alſo plundered by the 


to the poor, ſurely the legiſlature will, 'ere long, take it un- 
uoder conſideration z for at preſent they glory in their 
idleneſs and diſſolute morals, and boaſt that the pariſh is 
bound to maintain them : Add to this, the faſhion which 
has prevailed much withia theſe laſt twenty years, of pro- 


boſpitals for the poor under ſome pretence or other; which 
has really taken away, from the lower people, every incen- 
. „ tive 


land, becomes very ſeaſonable in Scotland at preſent; when the com- 
mon people have taken it in their heads to riſe in mobs and riots, un- 
der the pretext of a ſcarcity of proviſions in market; and have proceed- 
ed with an uncontroulable authority to commit depradations, not of 


Proviſions alone, but of every thing valuable they lighted upon. 


HERE is now publiſhed in France a periodical work, | 
T called Ephemerides du Citoyen, in which ſeveral 
points intereſting to thoſe concerned in agriculture, are 


| found a little piece wrote by one of our countrymen, and 


* 
17 


in favour of the farmers, when they ſuffered much abuſe in 


mob in many places *. The reaſoning of my good friend 
Arator, both in regard to the price of corn, and alſo our 
management of the poor, is extremely ſtriking : in regard 


viding for young phyſicians and ſurgeons, by ſetting up 


* This piece, which was ſo well timed, when firſt publiſhed in Eng- 


* 
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tive to induſtry and frugality : nay, it has not only taken 
away the ſtimulus, but has in a manner deſtr oed che c 

ſity of either. : 
Suffer me to add a wad or two more in regard to th: 
pr ice of corn; for though at preſent we are pretty quit 
on that ſubject, I think it will not be long before we hare 
loud clamours from another quarter. Is it a clear Point 
that the farmer can fubſiſt when wheat is at 4s. or 45.64, 
a buſhel? Every one knows how this was brought about; 
government was obliged to authenticate the decrees of the 
mob: however, the caſe is ſtill the ſame to the farmer, he 
is under orders as to the price of his goods. Will he long 


continue ſo? Can we promiſe ourſelves plenty by theſ 
means? Let us remember Colbert's policy, and compareit | 


with Sully's maxims; let us reflect on our great national 
loſs for want of corn to export, and the large annual ſun 
we loſe thereby; let us therefore forthwith cultivate our 
' preſent waſte lands, and no longer boaſt ſuch uſeleſs pol. 
ſeſſions, but regulate the price of corn by allowing a free 
Importation and exportation; remembring, that a bounty 
will at all times greatly contribute to lead our ſurplus corn 
to foreign markets; neither can we ever be hurt by giving 
45. for forty : ſince it is not merely the price of the cornthat 
zs paid us, but alſo the freight, inſurance, commiſſion, &c. 


To Meſſieurs the PUBL1c 


I am ore of that claſs of people that feeds you all, and a 
preſent is abuſed by you all ;—in ſhort, I am a Farmer. 
By your news-papers we are told, that God had ſenta 

very ſhort harveſt to ſome other countries of Europe. | 
thought this might be in favour of Old England ; and that 
now we ſhould get a good price for our grain, which would 
bring millions among vs, and make us flow i in money that 
to be ſuſe is ſcarce enough. ee eee 


But the wiſdom of government forbade the exported 
Wel 


F 
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Wal row L., then we muſt be content with the market 
price at home. 


No, ſays my Lords the Mob, you ſhan? t have that. Bring , 


your corn to market if you dare we'll ſell it for . — 
leſs money, or take it for nothing. 


Being thus attacked by both ends of the conflitution, the 
head and the tail of government, what am I to do? 
Muſt I keep my corn in the barn to feed and increaſe the 


breed of rats? —Be it ſo z—they cannot be leſs nora] 


than thoſe I have been uſed to feed. 


Are we farmers the only people to be grudged the pro- 
fis of honeſt labour? — And why ?—Oae of the late ſerib- 


blers againſt us gives a bill of fare of the proviſions at my 

daughter's wedding, and proclaims to all the world that we 
had the inſolence to eat beaf and pudding !—Has he not 
read that precept in the good book. Thou ſhalt not muzzle 


the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn; or does he 


think us leſs worthy of good living than our oxen ? 


O, but the manufacturers! the manufacturers! they 


rate | 


Heark ye, Mr Oaf ,—The farmers live ſplendidly, - you 
lay. And pray, would you have them hoard the money 
they get ?—Their fine clothes and furniture, do they make 
them themſelves, or for one another, and fo keep the mo- 
ney among them? Or do they employ theſe your darling 


manufacturers, and ſo ſcatter it again all over the nation ? 


My wool would produce me a better price if it were ſuf- 


tered to go to foreign markets. But that, Meſſieurs the 
Public, your laws will not permit. It muſt be kept all at 


home, that our dear manufacturers may have it the cheaper. 
And then, having yourſelves thus leſſened our encourage- 
ment for raiſing ſheep, you curſe us for the ſcarcity of 
mutton | 


have heard my grandfather ſay, that the farmers ſub- 


Wltted to the prohibition on the exportation of woo!, being 


are to be favoured, and wy muſt have bread at a cheap | 


made 
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made to expect and believe, that when the manufacturei 
bought his wool cheaper, they ſhould have their cloth 
cheaper. But the deuce a bit. It has been ene dearer 
and dearer from that day to this. How ſo ? Why, truly 
the cloth is exported ; and that keeps up the price. 
Now if it be a good principle, that the exportation of ; 
commodity is to be reſtrained, that fo our own people at 
home may have it the cheaper ; - {tick to that principle, and 
go thorough ſtitch with it. Prohibit the exportation of 
your cloth, your leather and ſhoes, your iron ware, and 
your manufactures of all ſorts, to make them all cheaper 
at home. And cheap enough they will be, I will warrant 
you till people leave off making them. 
Some folks ſeem to think they ought never to \ be 5 
„ till Eng! and becomes another Lubberland, where i It is fan- 
cied the ſtreets are paved with penny rolls, the houſes tiled 
with pancakes, and chickens, ready roaſted, cry, Come eat 
me. | „ N 
I ſay, when you are ſure you have got a good principle, 
ſtick to it, asd carry it thorough.—!I hear it is ſaid, that 
though it was neceſſary and right for the miniſtry to adviſe 
a prohibition of the exportation of corn, yet it was con. 
trary to law: and alſo, that though it was contrary to law 
tor the mob to obſtruct. waggons, yet it was neceſſary and 
_right.—Juſt the fame thing to a title. Now they tell me, 
an act of indemnity ought to paſs in favour of the mini. 
ſtry, to ſecure them from the conſequences of having. 
acted illegally. — Tf ſo, paſs another in favour of the mob. 
Others ſay, ſome of the mob ought to hanged, by way of 
example. H ſo, - but I ſay no more than I have ſaid 
before, When you are ſure that 0 have got a good Princip 
go thorough with it. 
Lou ſay, poor labourers cannot afford to buy bread at 3 


high price, unleſs they had higher wages. —Poſſibly - But 


how {hall we farmers be able to afford our labourers high- 
of 


L 2 1 


er vages, if you will not allow us to get, when we might 


have it, a higher price for our corn? 
Þy all I can learn, we ſhould at leaſt have had a guinea 


a quarter more if the exportation had been allowed. And 


this money England would have got from foreigners. 


But, it ſeems, we farmers muſt take ſo much leſs, that : 


the poor may have it ſo much cheaper. 


This operates then as a tax for the maintainance of the 


poor. A very good thing, you will ſay. ButI aſk, Why 
a partial tax? Why laid on us farmers only If it be a 
good thing, pray, Meſſieurs the Public, take your ſhare of 
it, by indemnifying us a little out of your public treaſury. 
In doing a good thing there is both honour and pleaſure ; 
ou are welcome to your ſhare of both. | 


For my own part, I am not ſo well ſatisfied of the good- 

neſs of this thing. I am for doing good to the poor, but 
| differ in opinion about the means. I think the beſt way 
of doing good to the poor, is not making them eaſy in po- 


verty, but leading or driving them out of it. In my youth 


| travelled much, and I obſerved in different countries, that 


the more public proviſions were made for the poor, the 


leſs they provided for themſclves, and of courſe became 
poorer, And, on the contray, the leſs was done tor them, 
the more they did for themſelves, and became richer. 
There is no country in the world where ſo many provi- 
ions are eſtabliſhed for them; ſo many hoſpitals, to re- 
ccive them when they are ſick or lame, founded and main- 
tained by voluntary charities ; fo many alms-houſcs for 


the aged of both ſexes, together with a ſolemn general law 


made by the rich to ſubject their eſtates to a beary tax for 
the ſupport of the poor *. Under all theſe oblizations, 


are 
| 5 This applies particularly to the poors rates eſlabliſſied in 
which are generally complained of as a grievance, and a pie 


. ce of bag 
VE Attempts have been made to introduce them into Scotland : 
But i 


it it is hoped, that the example of our neighbours will ever deter u: 


England, 


N 
i 
| 
| 
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are our poor modeſt, humble, and thankful; and do they 


uſe their beſt endeavours to maintain themſelves, and ligh- 
ten our ſhoulders of this burthen? On the contrary, | 


affirm, that there is no country in the world in which the 


poor are more idle, diſſolute, drunken, and inſolent. The 


day you paſſed that act, you took away from before thei 


eyes the preateſt of all inducements to induſtry, frugalit, 
and ſobriety, by giving them a dependance on ſomewhyt 


elſe than a careful accumulation during youth and health, 
for ſupport in age or ſickneſs. In ſhort, you offered x 


premium for the encouragement of idleneſs, and you ſhould 
not now wonder that it Eas had its effect in the increaſe of 
poverty. Repeal that law, and you will ſoon ſe a change 
in their manners, St Monday and St Tueſday will ſoon 
ceaſe to be holidays f. SIX days ſhalt thou labour, though 
one of the old commandments long treated as out of date, 


will again be looked upon as a reſpectable precept; induſ- 


try will encreaſe, and with it plenty among the lower peo- 


ple; their circumſtances will mend, and more will be done 


for their happineſs by inuring them to provide for them. 
ſelves, than could be done by dividing all your eſtates 


among them. 


from trying the experiment. They admire our policy in that reſpeet, 


and envy us the happineſs of the exemption. 


+ The labourers and artiſans in England, never work on Mondays 


and Tueſdays, till all their former weeks carnings are ſpent. In Scotland 


we do not want an inſtance of the like kind: Our coaliers follow the 
ſame rule, and of conſequence are equally mutinous and diſcontented 


| This proceeds from too high wages, which enable them in four da} 


10 gain a livelihood for the whole ſeven. This ſhould put us on d 
guard againſt the exceſſive riſe of labourers wages, which is faſt creep” 
ing in among us ; and which in the end will undoubtedly produce the 
ſame effects, idleneſs, diſſipation, and extravagance, in the low! ranks 
of men. 
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SCOTS FARMER, 


Mar CH 1773. 
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ARTICLE ; © © 5 4 Sg 
Of the old Scots Plough. 
C Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. J. 


cr 


HE plough 1s the principal inftrument uſed in tillage. 
| There are ſeveral kinds uſed in Scotland: The old 
Scots plough, the plough with the curved mold-board, the 
plough with the feathered ſock, the wheel-plough, the tour- 
coultered plough, and the iron plough. All of theſe ploughs 
differ from each other. The difference betwixt ſome of them 
and others is very conſiderable; each of them has its admi- 
ters, and no doubt has its peculiar properties. | ; 
The old Scots plough is the moſt common and moſt. 
renerally underſtood ; and therefore the other ploughs ſhould 
be compared with it, rather than with one another. When 
right made it is the beſt genera] plough; that is, the moſt 
proper plougb for all purpoſes, when one only is uſed. Some 
of the other kinds of ploughs are, perhaps, more proper for 
lome particular uſes ; but none of them are ſo fit for all pur- 
poles. This may appear ſurpriſing to ſome perſons z and 
therefore, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, by the plough, we 
mean the original ſtru cture, form, or plan of the plough, and 
ant this plan ill executed, as it is in many of the ploughs in the 
Ufterent parts of the country, Becauſe bad tradeſmen make 
iis plough heavy and clumſy, ſome perſons ſeem to imagine, 
that this is intirely owing to the kind of plough : but this is 
mteaſonable; for it is certain, that this plough may be made 


” light and neat as any kind of plough whatever. 
„„ 1 | | 
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When 1 we afſert that the Scots plough i is the moſt prope thell 


for all purpoſes, it muſt be remembered, that we have in view ro at 
the lands of Scotland in their preſent ſituation. In Jands to bt 
that are improved, where the faſt ſtones have been careful} WW Per 
dligged out, and the ſmaller ſtones frequently gathered off 9858 


and the land kept free of the roots of quickening-grafs; Fe hie 


Scots plough may be made ſmaller and lighter, than in the plou 
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following deſeription; ſome improvements may be made 
upon it, and even ſome other kinds uſed to greater advantage. 
But, while our lands are in their preſent ſituation, this ploug! 
will be found, upon trial, to be the moſt convenient. 
The ſeveral parts of this plough are, the head, the beam, 
the ſheath, the wreſt, the mold- board, the two handles, an! 
the two rungs; theſe are of timber: and there are of on, 
the ſock and conlter. Theſe different parts are deſigned for 
the purpoſes following; the head and ſock for opening th: 
land below; the coulter for cutting any thing that is hard et 
the ſurface, and for ſeparating from the firm land the 
earth that is ſtirred and turned over by the plough; the 
| wreſt and mold - board for raifing this earth, and turning“ 
over; the beam for fixing the draught to, and keeping the 
ſeveral parts of the plough together; the two handles for 
directing and managing the plough ; and the two tungs fot 
fixing the two handles together. 

Though the original form and ſtructure of this plougt 
is good, and tho? a great deal depends upon the juſt propot. 
tions of its ſeveral parts; yet few perſons have examined it 
with that accuracy which it deferves. Some, taking it for 
granted that the original form of it is bad, have endeavoured 
to introduce ploughs of a different form in its place; and, 


without knowing whether or not the ſeveral parts of it are in 
| thei 


* Ina ſcheme 0f management, which requires the frequent lait 


of land into grafs, for hay; the ſmaller Rones will be al gatherec 
of in a fort tin 10. 


their juſt proportions and poſitions, have been prevailed upon 
to atteſt, That vpon trial, a plough of another form is found 
to be more eaſily drawn, and to make better work. A com- 
parative trial is, no doubt, the proper way to judge which of 
two ploughs 15 the beſt: But, by this trial, we cannot determine 
which of two kinds is the beſt, unleſs we know that boththe 
ploughs tried are equally good of their kind. This is men- 
tioned to prevent perſons from being impoſed upon by pre- 


tended trials, and to engage them to make themſelves maſters 


ol the ſtructures of the different ploughs, before they deter- 
mine which is the beſt. | 3 
But tho? it ſhould be allowed, that, in ſome reſpects, the 
Scots plough is inferior to ſome others lately introduced; 
yet till it may be uſeful, particularly to thoſe who are attach- 
ed to it, to give a particular deſcription of it, and to ſhow how 
to make it, in the manner mott proper to anſwer the purpo— 
fes deſigned. TS ws 
That this deſcription of the Scots plough may be the better 


anderſtood, we ſhall conſider the ſeveral parts of it ſeparately, 


and ſhow how they are joined together; and, to aſſiſt us, 


ihzll make uſe of a few figures. 

The part of the plough that falls naturally to be conſidered, 
in the firit place, is the head *; ſee fig. 1. The length of 
the head, trom A to B, is about twenty inches; and the 


breadth, from A to D, about five inches. C is the point 


upon which the ſock is driven; and the length from B to C, 


B about fix inches. à is the mortoiſe, into which the larger 


ban le is fixed; and 6 is the mortoiſe, into which the ſheath 
is fixed, 8 „„ 5 
The head is the part of the plough that goes in the ground, 
The ſhorter therefore that it is, the friction is the leſs, and 
the 

* This part of the plough, which, in Scotland, is called the 


bead, is | | JR 
b 4. is commonly, in England, made of iron; is of one piece with 
4% lock, and is called the Zlougt-fhare. 
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the plough the all drawn ; and the longer that it 18, the 


plough is the more ſteady in going, and not fo eaſily put gy fiſt 

of i its direction, when it meets with obſtructions, Tweng the 

inches may be conſidered as a mean length, and will anne pla 

tolerably well in every ſort of lund. In land where there: me 

few obſtruCtions, it may be a little ſnorter; but in lend where ane 

there are many obſtructions, it ſhould be a little longer. The wil 

narrrower that it is, provided it is ſtrong enough, the better | 

for the friction is the leſs, and the breadth ſerves no purpoſe wh 

but to make it ſtrong. The two mortoiſes in it will not alloy E. 

it, at leaſt where they are, to be much leſs chan five inches oth 

even in land where the plough meets with feweſt interrup'ion tio 

| in going. The length from B to C is for fixing the ſock, an. Oh 

| whatever ſerves this purpoſe is ſuſhcient. - far 
| be ſheath falls naturally to be conſidered in the next place 25 
| It is repreſented, in fig. 2. by E B. It is driven into thi 
| mortoiſe, 5; and thus fixed to the head A B. It is not pers of 

* pendicular to the head, A B; but placed obliquely fo a0 u be 

| make the angle, contained by the lines E B and A B, abou: fig 
60 degrees. It is about thirteen inches long, beſides what“ er 

; driven into the mortoiſe, 6; about three inches broad, and w] 
1 one thick f. | | gr 

| Now it is to be obſerved, that to the ſheath is tixed the a 

mold- board, as in fig. 10 in the ſame manner as the wiel ft 

is fixed to the head in fig. 7. The deſign of the mold-board th 

| is to turn over the earth of the furrow, which the plougd th 

| makes: And it is obvious, that, according to the polition 1 

| of the ſheath, the earth of the furrow is turned over more W 

ſuddenly, or is raifed and turned over more gracudily, | a 

| the theath i is ſet near the perpendicular, the carch of the ture e 
| row | 

| a 
| 7 This part of the Scots ph, which we call” the beat 1 

has the ſame name given it by ſome of the Engliſh writers. Bat, il 


| in the new modelled Hertfordſhire Wheel-plobgh, that V ach 
| anſwers to the ſheath is called the Here. peel. 
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row, in riſing up from the fore part of the wielt is ſoon re- 
kſted by the mold-board, and turned over ſuddenly. For, if 
| the ſheath, inſtead of being placed in the polition E B, is 
placed nearer the perpendicular, in the poſition e B, the 
mold-board, as it makes an angle with the plane of the head 
and ſheath, of about 30 degrees, as ſhal] be ſhewn afterwards, 
will be raiſed above that plane, at the point /, and will give re- 
fiſtance to the earth of the furrow, at a place of the plough, 
where no reſiſtance is given, if the ſheath is in the poſition 
E B; and therefore will turn it over more ſuddenly, On the 
other hand, if the ſheath, inſtead of being placed in the poſi- 


tion E B, is placed more floping in the poſition g B, then the 


enrth of the furrow is higher raiſed up, before it meets with the 


fame reſiſtance, as when the ſheath is in the polition E B, 


and is turned over more gradually. 


It may be obſerved likewiſe. that, according to the notion 
of the ſheath, the upper part of it, where it is fixed to the 


beam, is nearer, or at a greater diſtance from the coulter : See 


fg. 6. And according to this diſtance, the plough is in great- 
er or leſs danger of being choked (as the plowmen term it), 


when going in land that is full of the roots of quickening- 


graſs, or has upon it a rank ſtubble. Any perſon that will 
carefully obſerve a plough going in land in either of theſe 
_ fituations, will ſoon find, that the ſtubble, or the roots, which 
the plough pufhes before it, are ſometimes intangled betwixt 
the coulter and fheath, and thereby the plough interrupted. 
The nearer that the ſheath and coulter are to each other, 
where they are fixed to the beam, this happens the oftner; 


and, the farther they : are from each othet, this, Ra ppens che 


ſeldomer. 


Ik the ſheath ſlopes in ſuch a manner, as to make an angle 
with the head of about 60 degrees, the earth of the furrow 


will be ſufficiently raiſed up, before it is turned over; and the 
lheath and coulter will be at a tuflicient diſtance, from: each | 


other, where fixed to the beam. 
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The length of the ſheath deperids upon the nden of te 


beam. As the beam is high or low ſet, the ſheath mug be 


longer or ſhorter, It is commonly about a foot from the 


upper fide of the head to the under ſide of the beam. lt, 


needleſs to give directions about the breadth and thickneſs, {yr 


they ſerve no purpoſe but to render it ſtrong. 


The larger handle falls to be next conſidered- It is repre: 
ſented i in fig. 3. by F A. It 1s fixed to the head, by driving - 


it into the mortoiſe, a. It is placed in the ſame plane with 
the head. It is in length, from A to F, about five feet four 
inches; and in diameter, at A, and upwards to the place 
where it is fixed to the beam, about two and an half inches; 
but it becomes leſs and leſs, as it approaches to F. The 
handle is not ſtreight 3 ; about ten inches from A, there! Is 2 
aurve, which, when F is raiſed to its proper height, make 
he lower part of it neatly parallel to the ſheath E B. And 
the moſt proper height is about three feet two inches from 
the end of the handle, which the plowman holds by, to the 
bottom of the furrow which the plough makes when going. 


According to the length of the handles, the perſon that 


holds the plough manages it the eaſier. The reaſon is obvi- 
cous; the longer that the hand les are, the ends of them, which 
the plowman holds by, are the farther removed from the 


centre of gravity z and therefore the plough itſelf is turned f 


; by them with leſs ſtrength. It the larger handle is about fit 
and an half feet, the plough may be eaſily managed upon any 
kind of land. The handles of the Hertfordſhire wheel-plough 
are ſhorter ; but then it is to be obſerved, that the wheels e. 
_ gulate the plough, and leave the pots. that holds it very lite 

to do. 


The higher that the ends of the handles : are raiſed; pro- 
vided that they are no higher than the lower part of a man's 


breaſt, the perſon that holds can the more eaſily raiſe the plough 


out of the ground; for the plough is raiſed out of the ground 


# by preſſing upon the handles, which raiſes the fore part © of 
the plough ; and a pei ion can preßt with greater force when 


ſtauding 
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* fxnding upright, than he can do when obliged to ſtoop. On 


the contrary, the lower that the handles are ſet, the plowman _ 


can the more eaſily force the plough into the ground; for the 
plough 1 is forced into the ground by raiſing the handles, which 
ſinks the fore part of the plough; and a perſon can raiſe a 
weight much more eaſily, when he 1s obliged to ſtoop to it, 
than when it is raiſed above his hand. When the handles 
are ſet about three feet high, a perſon of an ordinary ſize may 
manage the plough; and, with no great difficulty, can either 
raiſe the plough out of the ground, or force it into it. 

The deſign of the curve in the handle is to ſtrengthen the 
plough ; for the nearer that the lower part of it, by the curve, 
approaches to the parallel of the ſheath, the beam is the mort · 
&, and the plough more compact and firm. © = 

We proceed next to the deſcription of the beam. 1 is re- 
preſented on fig. 4. fixed to the larger handle and the ſheath ; 
all of which, with the head, are in the ſame plane f. The 
| length of it, from H to I, is about fix feet. It is about four 
OW... 1 5 N r 


1 Some perſons are at a loſs to comprehend how this plough 
thould go right, when no land is given by the beam. To account 
for this, let it be obſerved, that land is given to a plough either by 
the manner in which it is conſtructed, or by the manner in which 
the cattle are yoked to it. When the beam is placed to the right 
of the plane of the head then land is given by the conſtruction of 
the plough ; and when the cattle are yoked in ſuch a manner as to 
make the beam, when the plough is going, move along the unplow- 
ed land, then land is given by the manner of yoking the cattle, | 
The ordinary way of yoking cattle, is in pairs, one of each pair go 
in the laſt made furrow, the others upon the unplowed land; the 
beam lies in a direction betwixt them, and the diſtance of the 
land-ſide of it from the furrow, may be from five to nine inches, 
vhich, if the beam is in the ſame plane with the head and ſock, is 
the breadth of the earth of the furrow taken off by the plough; or 


1s the quantity of land given to the plough by the manner of yok- 
ing the cattle, | 
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inches diameter; and it is curved in fuck a manner, a 25 to mak 
_ the perpendicular c d about five inches. 


The plane of the beam muſt be fo far raiſed above the plane 


of the head, that, when the plough is going at its Proper 
depth, the beam may not be incommoded by any thing on 
the ſurface. But it ought to be no higher raiſed than is ne. 
ceſſary; for the nearer it is to the head, the ſheath is the 
ſhorter, and the plough more compact and firm. It ſhould be 
fixed in the handle at H, fo as that from H, to the bottom of 


the furrow made by the Pong? in going, the diſtance may be 


ten inches. 
© FE poſition of the beam depends upon the mimber d 
cattle in the plovgh, and the manner in which they are yok: 


ed; and it is ſet * or r low e to the Girection of the 


_ draught. 

When there are two horſes in be 3 at ae 
then a perpendicular N let fall from that part of the end of the 
beam, to which the draught is fixed, to the plane of the head 
mould be about twenty-one inches; fo that if a rule is laid 
along the head, and extended forward, and the beam placed 
in ſuch a manner, as to make the nearcſt diſtance from the 
bolt- hole at the ena of the beam to the rule, about twenty 


one inches, it is right placed for two hortes only in the plough 


yoked a-breaſt. 
When there are four horſes in the plough yoked two a- breal, 


the height of the end of the beam ſhould be about eighteen 
inches; fo that if the beam is placed in ſuch a manner, that 


the neareſt diſtance from the bolt-hole to the rule, in the po · 
fition formerly mentioned is about eighteen inches, it is 


right placed, for four horſes in the plough yoked two a- breaſt. 


Though a plough is right conſtructed, yet in ſome lands i 
vill go too deep, and in others not deep enough ; this is ou. 


ing to the oblique poſition of the coulter meeting with refill 


ance on different places. If the land is foft and free above, 


and hard below, as is the caſe when one is inclined to plougt 


> 


* 1 

field a little deeper than uſual, the reſiſtance which the 

int of the coulter receives, gives the plough a tendency to 
come out of the ground; and when the land is firmer above 
than below, as is the caſe when there is a tough {ward of graſs 
upon ſoft land, then the reſiſtance which the toulter meets 
with above, more than below, makes the plough go in too 
deep. It is very difficult to make a plough go in land of this 
kind at an equal depth, without having a whee! at the end of 
the beam. 

The beam is'made fix feet long; and it is abviow that it 
0 be much ſhorter. For in a four horſe plough, the 
height of the beam being eighteen inches from the boit-hole 
to which the draught is fixed to the bottom of the ſurrow 
made by the plough in going; if the plough makes a furrow 
ten inches deep, as is ſometimes done, then there are only 
eight inches from the boit-hole to the ſurface; and if the 
beam is but four inches diameter at the bolt-hole, which is 
the leaſt that can be ſuppoſed, if there are two bolt-holes, there 
are only fix inches from the under ſide of the beam to the 
ſurface, which is as little as can be allowed, to prevent the 
beam from meeting with interruptions in moving for yard; 
eſpecially if a bridle is uſed for altering the eard of the 
plough. But if the beam is made leſs than fix feet, then to 
bring the bolt-hole down to the line of direction of the draught, 
it muſt be ſet lower; and if this is done, the beam has not 
ircedom to move if the furrow is ten inches deep. 

The beam, however, may be made ſhorrer in a two horſe. 
plough, or an ox plough ; for as the draught in theſe ploughs is 
in a line of direction that is higher than that of the others, the 
bolt-hole being twenty one inches from the plane of the head, 
the bolt-hole may be ſet farther back, and the beam thereby 
ſhortened ſix or ſeven inches; and yet be ſtill as far from the bot- 
tom of the furrow, as in a four horſe plough. 'The length 
of the beam, however, depends upon the depth of the furrow 
intended. If the. furrow, at any time, is to be more e than ten 

VI. Mm inches 
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inches deep, the beam maſt be more than fx feet long; by 
if it is never to be ſo much as ten inches deep, the beam ma 
be leſs than ſix feet, if the ſurface is ſmooth. : 
The beam is curved fo, as to be about five inches beyonds 
ſtreight line drawn from the middle of the two ends, viz. at cd; 
and a little beyond the deepeſt part of the curve at e is the place 
of the beam through which the coulter paſſes; and it flopes in 
the poſition ef. When there is any ſtubble or a ſward of graſs 
on the ſurface, or any roots on the land, they are raiſed u p by 
the plough 1 in going; and if immediately before the re 
beam is placed near the ſurface, the things raiſed up by the 
plough are entangled betwixt the coulter and beam, and therchy 
the plough is much incommoded. The more that the bean i: 
curved, the plough is the leſs incommoded, for the things raiſed 
up by the coulter, not being ſo ſoon reſiſted by the beam, arc 
turned to a fide along with the earth of the furrow, inſtead 
of being entangled betwixt the heam and the coulter. But 
on the other hand, the more the beam is curved it is the more 
eaſily broke, and the ſheath and coulter being longer, ate 
thereby rendered weaker, and the more eaſily broken like. 
ways When the beam is curved in the manner propoſed, 
that is five inches, the impediments that the plough meets 
with in going may eaſily be removed; or, according to the 
language of the plowman, the beam is well redd, and 3 at 
the ſame time ſufficiently ſtrong. 
According as the heam 1s curved, the end of it to be bre 
in the larger handle muſt be ſet higher or lower. If it 5 
much curved, it may be ſet the lower, becauſe the curve 


raiſes from the ſurface that part of the beam by which the 


plough i is incommoded ; but if it is little curved, it mult be 
ſet the higher, that ſo before the coulter it may be raiſed to a 
proper diſtance from the ſurface. When it is curved about 


| five inches, it may be fixed at H, ſo as that from Ht to the 


bottom of the furrow may be ten inches. 
From conſidering the height of the beam, it will appeals 
how the plough may be made to go deeper or ſhallower, 
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by the different ways of yoking the cattle. By ing the 


cattle at a greater diſtance from the plough, or putting the 
traces lower upon their ſhoulders, the plough is made to go 
deeper 3 ; and by bringing the cattle nearer the plough, or raiſ- 
ing the traces, or ſhortening the back e the plough is 
made to go ſhallower. 


FIC. 5. Repreſents the ſock fixed t to the end of the head; It is 


about two feet long. As the head is twenty inches, the | 
parts of the Scots plough that anſwer to the Engliſh plough- a 


hare, are in length about three ſeet eight inches. 
In fitting the ſock to the head, it is found neceſſary to turn 
the point of it a little towards the land, or to the left ſide. 


The reaſon is this: The ſock, in going forward, meets with 


greater reſiſtance from the land- ſeed which is firm, than it 
does from the furrow- ſide, which eaſily yields to it. This 


gires the plough a tendency to come out of the land; and 


therefore, to prevent this, it is neceſſary to turn the point of 
the ſock a little towards the land, By turning the point of 
the ſock, an alteration is made in the going of the plough. 
When turned to the left ſide, as has been obſerved, the plough 
takes off more land; when turned to the right, it takes off 


leſs land; when turned upwards, the plough goes ſhallower; 


and when turned downwards, it goes deeper : For to the fide 
to which the point of the fock is turned, the plough natu- 
rally tends from the reſiſtance it meets from the oppoſite ſide. 

But it is obvious, that the turning the point of the ſock, 
not only makes an alteration in the going of the plough, but 


alſo makes it not ſo eaſily drawn. For let us ſuppoſe, that 


the ſock, inſtead of being in the direction BP, is in the direc- 
tion B O; fee fig. 5. the beam and the head being in the 
ſame direction, the plough muſt move forward in the direc- 
tion AB; and it is obvious, as this is the caſe, that it meets 
with greater reſiſtance when the ſock is in the direction BO, 


than when in the direction BP. When the ſock is in the 


direction B P, the point opens the furrow to its full depth, 


RI reſiſtance i is given but to the 3 ſide, by che —_ 
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ofche earth ; but whew' it is in the direction B O, reſiſtance is: 
only given to the upper hide, by its raiſing the earth, but a much 
greater reſiſtance is given to the under fide „by its opening th 
furrow. For as B is much lower than O, the furrow ; iS n 
opened to its full depth by the point of the ſock, but is made 
deeper and deeper by the under fide of it, as it moves forward; 
which is a great Interrup! ion to the plough, and makes it much 
| heavier to draw. | 
It may be obſerved likewiſe, that the going of the plough 
depends, in ſome meaſure, upon the length of the ſock, The 
longer that the ſock is, the plough goes the deeper; and the 
thorter that it is, the plough goes the ſhallower. g 
TIC. 6. Repreſents the coulter fixed to the beam. It is 2. 
bout two feet ten inches long, two and an half inches broad, 
ſharp at the point, ſharp alſo before, and thick on the hack 
like a knife. To determine the place of the coulter, raiſe a 
perpendicular at B, upon the head AB; and where that per. 
endicular cuts the beam, is the place through which the 
coulter paſſes, It is fixed and directed by wedges, ſo 280 
place the point of it equal to, or rather a little before the point 
of the ſock ; and upon a line with the left ſide of the head. 
This oblique poſition of the coulter makes it have the greater 
influence. For when it meets with roots, or any other things 
that interrupt its going, it throws them out of the land, which 
requires leſs ſtrength than cutting or puſhing them forward; 
which it muſt do, if ſet near the perpendicular, Beſide: 
in this oblique poſition, it more eaſily cuts any thing that is 
hard, as it moves forward, than when placed more up git, 
Its other poſition, with the point in a line with the leſt fe 


of the head, makes it open the furrow in ſuch a manner, 2 


to prevent the reſiſtance to the head from being ſo great as it 
would be, if the point of the coulter was placed more t0 the 
right. For, if the point of the coulter is placed to the right 
of this line, the left fide of the fock rubs upon the firm land; 
but, if the point of the coulter is placed exactly in this line, 


then this ſide of the ſock mects with no reſiſtance, but jo 


E 


che earth that falls betwixt the ſock and the coulter. Ou the 
ther hand, if it is placed to the leſt of this line, it will, force 
1 great load of earth upon the ſock, meet with more reſiſtance 
ſelf, and be in greater danger of being broken, or put out 
of its direction. From this we may obſerve, that the going 
of the plough depends, in ſome meaſure, upon the poſition of 
the coulter. If the coulter is placed upon a line with the left 
ide of the head, then the plough meets with little reſiſtance | 
on that ſide, and goes ſtraight forward: But, if the coulter 
is placed to the right of this line, then the plough meets with 
reſiſtance on that fide, and is forced out of the land. And, 
if it is placed to the left of this line, the reſiſtance which it 
meets with on the right ſide forces the plough a little to- 
wards the land. The placing the coulter in this way, with 
the point of it much towards the land, has another effect; it 
makes the plough go more ſteadily. The greater that the 
diſtance is betwixt the point of the coulter and the point of the 
ſock, the earth that the coulter goes in is the firmer; and : 
thereby it becomes the more difficult for any interruption 
- which the ſock meets with, to put the plough out of its direc- 
tion, A lazy plowman, ſenſible of this, for his own eaſe, 
will make this diſtance much greater than it ought to be, if 
care is not taken to prevent him. But the going of the 
plough depends not only upon the poſition of the point of the 
coulter, but alſo upon the poſition of the plane of it, If the 
coulter is placed in ſuch a manner, that the plane of it cuts 
the plane of the head behind, or has the fote part of it turned 
a little to the left; then the reſiſtance which the coulter 
meets with, makes the plough tend to tae leſt. On the other 
hand, if the coulter is placed in ſuch a manner, that the plane 
of it cuts the plane of the head before, then the reſiſtance 
which the coulter meets with, makes the plough tend to the 
1 | | | 
FIG. 7 Repreſents the wreſt fixed to the head · B K is the 
wreſt; It is about twenty-fix inches long, two inches broad, 
1 8 n 


termines the kind of furrow that the plough makes. 
portion to the greatneſs of the angle A B K, in fig. 7. And to 
the ſmallneſs of the angle A B K, in fig. 8. the furrow that 
the plow makes in going is wide below. And, in proportion tg 
the ſmallneſs of the angle A BK, in fig. 7. anl the gren- 
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aud one chick The w reſt BK, is fixed to the head AR „21 
in ſuch a manner, as to make the angle contained by the line, 
A Band B K, about 25 degrees. The wreſt is ſeldom, o, 


rather never, placed in the ſame plane with the head; - Bur 
_ raifed gradually from the place where it is fixed to it ; thx 


is, from B to K, as in fig. 8. The poſition of the wreft de. 
In pro. 


neſs of the angle A B K, in fig. 8. the furrow that the plow 


makes is narrow below; that is, as the wreſt is wide and 
low ſet, the furrow is wide; and as the wreſt | is narrow and 
gh ſet, the furrow is narrow. | 


FIG. 9. Repreſents the two handles fixed copether by the tue 


rungs. The larger one has already been deſeribed; the fer 


one is a few inches ſhorter, and need not be made quite & 
ſtrong. The diſtance of the two handles, at the little rung, 


depends upon the poſition of the wreſt. Their diſtance, at 


the ends F and N, is about two feet fix inches. Now, it is 
to be obſerved, when the larger handle, A F, is fixed into th: 
mortoiſe, a, of the head A B, and the leſſer handle, LN, to 
the wreſt K B, at L; fee fig. 7.; that the handles not only 


riſe gradually from A and L, till at F and N, they are about 


three feet two inches high; but alſo gradually increaſe in | 
diſtance, till, at the ſame places, their diſtance is about two 
feet ſix - inches. 


Fi G. 10. Repreſents the leſſer handle fixed to the wreſt and 


mold-board, and the mold-board fixed to the ſheath. E Þ 
the ſheath, B K the wreſt, L M N the leſſer handle, and BE 
MK the mold - board. Now, as the ſheath, the head, th 
beam, and the larger handle, are all in the ſame plane; and 


as the handles gradually recede from each other, as they Pie: 


eccd upwards, it follows, that the upper part of the mold-boare, 
at M, is at a greater diſtance from tlie plane of the head and 


Jargel 
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urger handle, than the lower part of it, at K; or, which is the 
fame thing, that the angle, which the upper ſide of the mold- 
board, M E, makes with the beam, is greater than the angle, 
which the wreſt, B K, makes with the head : And hence the 
mold-board is not ſtreight ; but is gradually projected out- 
ward, as it is raiſed upon the handle, from L to M. It is this 
caſting out of the mold-board that turns the furrow: and it 
may be caſt outward in ſuch a manner, as either to ſet the 


furrow upon its fide, or turn it t quite over on its back, as is 


found convenient. 
If the wreſt is high ſet, the nh of the furrow will not 
touch the hinder part of the mold- board, but is raiſed and 


turned by the wreſt. In this caſe, the furrow which the 
plough makes, is no wider below, than the breadth of the 


head; the earth of the furrow is raiſed and turned over by 


the veel, as the plough moves foreward ; and the furrow | 
is no wider above, than the part of the wreſt that turns the 


earth of it, is diſtant from the plane of the head. Thus, ſup- 
poſe that B K, ſee fig. 7. is ſet ſo high, that N is fix inches 


aboye the under part of the head; if the plough goes ſix | 


inches deep, then the furrow that the plough makes, will be 
below, equal in wideneſs to B C, and, above, to N D. If 
the plough goes deeper, the furrow will be wider above than 
NY; if thallower, it will be narrower than N D. 


The mold board in the common ploughs is, generally | 


ſpeaking, almoſt quite ſtreight. In order to fit it to the 
plough, it is made of a thick piece of timber, and the lower 
part of it, at B, ſee fig. 10. where it is applied to the ſheath, 
and the upper part, at M, where it is fixed to the handle, are 
hollowed on the inner ſide. When the mold- board is thus hol- 
lowed on the inner fide, if, by taking off from it, on the outer- 
Hide, it is made equally thin in all places, then it iS of the 
Proper ſhape, as already deſcribed. 

F16.-1t; Repreſents the plough complete by Joining "toge- 
ther figures 6. and 1@. in the ſheath E B, the wreſt B K is 


ſuppoſed 
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5 ſuppoſed to make an angle with the head AB, as in by, 


7. and the handles joined together, as in fig. 9. 
If the conſtruction of the plough i is attended to, it wil ap- 


pear, in what manner 1n going it ſeparates, raiſes, and turns 
over the earth of the furrow. If it had no coulter, the earth 


would open above the middle of the ſock, and in a line he. 
fore the ſheath 3 but as the coulter opens the earth on a line 


with the left ſide of the head, if the ſoil has any coheſion, the 
earth of the furrow will be wholly raiſed from the left fide 
and as the ſock moves forward, will be thrown on the right ſide 
ol the ſheath ; and by the caſting out of the mold-board, or 
the raiſing of the wreſt, will be turned over. If the eanh dt 
the furrow, taken off by the coulter, is juſt equal i in breadth 
to the under ſide of the head, and that part of the wreſt that 
is in a line with it, or as low ſet, then this earth is juſt wholly 


moved and turned if it is leſs, then it is not only raiſed and 


turned, but alfo ſhifted a little to the right hand; if its 
greater, the whole of it is not moved, but the under part on 
the right fide remains firm. 
We formerly obſerved, that the Scots plough is the beſt 
general plough, and on that account preferred it to any ofthe 
at preſent uſed in Scotland. We did not intend however to 


aſſert, that it is perfect. Whoever attends to the ſtructure c 
it, the manner in which it ſeparates, raiſes, and turns ov 


the earth of the furrow, will obſerve ſome defects. As the 


ſock is high in the middle, and round on the fides, as the 


point of it is in a line with the middle of the head, it is obri⸗ 
ous, that a great force is neceſlary to raiſe the earth of the 
fſurrow; and as the ſheath is nearly in aline with the point ol 
the ſock, and to the right of the left fide of the head, the 


carth of the furrow, as it is raiſed, muſt ſtrike agaiuſt the 


ſheath ; and if it does not ſtick cloſe together, a part of it vil 


fall to the left fide, inſtead of being turned wholly to the 
right. "Theſe are defects, for they make the plough heavy te 


draw; and * this 3 of the ſheath makes _ 
p ough 
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oph im proper for hoeing, as the earth that falls to the left, 
"Od the young plants in the rows, | | 
To remedy the defect ariſing from the 1 it is ka L 
o make a ſock ſtreight on the land fide, fo as to be in a line 
"y the land or left fide of the head, and ſireight alſo below, 
ſo as to be in a line with the under {ide of the head, floping on 
the furrow or left fide, and alſo on the upper fide from the 
point, ſo as to make it at the root about ſeven inches broad, 
and three inches thick; at the ſame time ſloping all the way 
gom the land to the furrow fide, ſo as to form the furrow-fice 
into a ſharp edge. It is obvious, that this ſock in going 


will meet with leſs reſiſtance than the common ſock, will 


raiſe the earth of the fur row * from the left ſide, and 
turn it as it is raiſed. 


To remedy the deſect arifing from the ſheath, it is propoſ- 
ed to bring Fa ſheath a little nearer the larger handle, and to 
hx another ſheath a little before it, to the left or land- {ide of 
the head and beam, and fix the mold-board to this ſheath, It is 


obvious, if this is done, that the earth of the furrow, as it is 


niſed by the ſock, will be reſiſted by the mold board Fs 


and wholly turned to the right. 


By this alteration of the ſock which 1s propoſed, the point of 
t 1s brought exactly to the place of the point of the coulter 
in the common plough : This makes it neceſſary to change 
tre poſition of the coulter, and to place the point of it in a 
line with the point of the fock a little above, or a little belorg, it, 
er both, as ſound moſt convenient. 

There is another thing ſuppoſed alſo to belong to the plough, 
and that is the bridle or muzzle. It is fixed to the end of 
the beam, and the cattle are yoked by it. The one common 
ly uſed is a curved piece of iron fixed to che beam by a bolt 
through it. See he. 12. A BC i is the curved piece of iron, 
S Be bolt by which it is fixed to the beam, 1) is the 
0 050 tree or croſs- tre e, to which the traccs are fixed, and 

is 2 hook, or the cleek, as it is commonly called; which 
ſoins the mu2zle and ſwingle-rree, 
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to the beam by two bolts. It has notches by Which the cles 
of the ſwingle-tree may be fixed, either to the right or the |, 


When the cleek is fixed at B, the plough is turned toward: 
the firm land, and takes off a broader furrow ; or, as the 
plowman call it, the plough has more land. When the cle 
js fixed at C, the plough is turned towards the furrow 01 the 

| plowed land, and takes off a narrower furrow , or, 3: th: 


fide, through which the hindmoſt bolt paſſes. When this vo! 
is put through the higheſt two, theſe holes being there“, 


Ale is raiſed above the beam, and the plough is made to po 


deeper; or, as the plowmen call it, the plough has more card: 
And when the bolt is put through the loweſt two, the fore 


 muaxzlesthe plough is made to take off a broader or © 14/70 


in the original make of the plough reCtified . 
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| There i is another kind which is uſed by fone. It is are 


of the beam, and there are different holes for the hind bel 
to paſs through, by which the draught may be fixed either 
above or below the end of the beam. See fig i3. ABC) 
anſwers to ABC in fig. 12. A D is the fore bolt, upon 
which the muzzle turns; on BC are four notches, betiin 
any two of which the cleek of the ſwingle-tree may be fix! 


plowmen call it, has leſs land. E and F are the holes on c 


brought to the middle of the beam, the fore part of te. 


part of the muzzle is thereby ſunk below the beam, and the 
plough is made to go ſhallower; or, as the Pon cal 
it, has leſs eard. And thus, by changing the place of the 
cleek of the ſwingle tree, or changing the poſition of the 


er furrew, or to go deeper or ſhallower, and a cw 


Some are of opinion, that this muzzle is not proper uber 
the plough is going upon land where there are m 1 ſtones | 
for when the plough ſtrikes againſt a ſtone, this muv221c hen, 
fixed by two holts, and not having that freedom © 106, 0 
Zhat play, as it is commonly called, which the common mu: 
zle hath, the plough 1s in greater danger of being broke? 


But this ought not to be an objection againſt fy uiog 9 
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this muzzle: For whenever the plough is going upon land 
where an accident of this kind 1s apprehended, this muzzle 

may be made to have the ſame play with the other, by tak- 
ing out the hindmoſt bolt. In ſome places where the com- 
mon muzzle is uſed, there are two bolt holes made in the 
end of the beam, the one above the other, by means of which 
the plough may have more or leſs eard. This points out 
a kind of muzzle that has all the advantages of the one laſt. 
deſcribed, and at the ſame time has the ſame play with the 
common muzzle. It is repreſented on fig. 17. Ais the and: 
of the beam, B a plate of iren ſunk into it by its whole thick- 
' neſs, and, with one of the ſame kind in the other fide, rive- 
ted faſt into it by bolts. C is the muzzle fixed to theſe plates 
of iron, by the bolt D, which bolt may be made to paſs thro” 
any of the holes E. It is plain from the conſtruction of this 
muzzle, that it has the ſame play with the common muzzle, 


and that by it both the eard and land of the . may y be | 
altered, 
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ARTICLE XXXVII. 


"On th. Culture of Potatoes. 


From De Re Ruſtica ; or, The REPosITORT; in a letter te | 
the Editors. 3 


GEN. TLEMEN, 
Ccording to my promiſe, a few days ago, I have ſent you 
theincloſed obſervations on the culture of the potatoe, which 


were publiſhed about a year ſince in the Mancheſter paper, 
for the benefit of my neighbours, and I now offer them to you 


for the uſe of the public in general. They come from one who 
1s awell wiſher to all publications that give any uſeful informa- 
tion or knowledge 1 in a ſcience of the utmoſt importance, 
not only to the well-being, but to the very being of every 
ſtate : from one alſo, who hag the honour of being preſident 
olf a provincial ſociety for promoting, rural improvements, by 
premiums and proper directions to the induſtrious and unex- 
perienced farmers; the benefit of which eſtabliſhment, tho' 
not quite of two years ſtanding, has been already proved and 
acknowledged by the neighbourhood, the particulars of which 
you may poſſibly hereafter receive, if you ſhould tiunk they 
would be of 8 ule, Tam, = 


; Full, vorne, near Cambridge, 
en 315 1709 . ö . I: 


* We are much obliged to this gentleman for the following 
piece; and as we are fully convinced that nothing can tend mole 
effectually to promote the great cauſe of agriculture, than commu 

nications from the ſeveral county ſocieties relative to the meaſures 
they have purſued, and the ſucceſs that has attended them; ſo Ve 
ſhall at all times be ready to lay them before the L by means 


of our Repoſitory. Repol. Ts 
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To the Editors of che Work, De Re Ruftico. 


GENTLEMEN, 


[ have taken the liberty of Gering my ſentiments on the 


- nature and cultivation of that moſt uſeful and excellent root, 
the potatoe, through the ready and extenſive conveyance of 


your work. Though this plant (which was. firſt brought from 
America to Ireland by the great Sir Walter Raleigh) 1 is a ſpe- 


cies of the ſolanum, or night-ſhade; yet long experience has 


fully convinced us, that it is one of the beſt and moſt nutrici- 
ous of all the eſculent roots that ate raiſed for food. The ve- 
ry great uſe and advantage of this valuable vegetable, was ne- 


ver more fully experienced than two years ago; when an ex- 
traordinary crop t, both in quantity and quality, of that years 
growth, undoubtedly reduced the high prices of grain ſo much 


in this populous neighbourhood, as to give the poor an op- 
portunity of buying that grand neceffary of life, upon more 
reaſonable terms, than it was to be had in many of the moſt 


conſiderable corn counties in England. It may therefore be 
ol ſervice to point out the beſt methods that have occured to 
me (either from the authority of reputable and experienced 

writers upon the ſubject, or from my own experience), not 

only of obtaining a very large crop, but, at the ſame time, of 
| preparing the ground in the beſt manner, for a ſucceding one 
of wheat; an object of great importance to farmers. 
I will mention, in the firſt-place, the kind of ſoil, that, in 
my opinion, is the moſt proper for the advantageous-culture 
of this excellent root, The potatae plant will indeed grow 
H 


+ From an acre and a half (ſtatute meaſure) I had as many 
potatoes as fold, at the low price of 1 s. 3d. per buſhel, for 34 J. 


belides ſerving my own family, which is a pretty large one, and 
faving a ſufficient quantity of ſets for planting near two acres E 


ground the year following, 
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in ae any ſoil, but the mere growth of the plant, or the 
poor return of a few ſmall inſipid roots, are not worthy the 

care and attention of any farmer. Nothing is more material 
or neceflary to thoſe, who wiſh to farm to uſeful purpoſes, than 
a thorough and accurate knowledge of the nature and quali- 
ties of the ſeveral kinds of ſoil contained within their farms; 
and the ſkill of adapting their crops accordingly. For want 
of ſuch knowledge and ſill, I have known a novice in the 
| buſineſs (even in incloſed grounds) ſow his wheat upon a light 
fandy ſoil, and his barley upon a good clay land; and upon a 
diſappointment at harveſt in his erops, the natural conſequence 


of his folly, complain of ungenial ſeaſons, and the unkind. 


| neſs of providence. But if a labourious man will do his part 


with care and proper attention, Heaven will be propitious, The 


foſtering breezes blow—the ſoftening dews and tender ſhowers 


deſcend—and the world-reviving Sun will temper all into 


the perfect year. 

The ſoil which TI would prefer aboye all others for the po · 
tatoe plant, is juſt the ſame kind which Columella recom- 
mends for vines. Nec ſpiſſum fit nimis, nec reſolutum, propius 


tamen reſoluto : nec exile nec letifſimum, tamen leto proxi- 


mum : nec campeſtre nec praceps, fed potius edito campo: 
nec ficcum nec nimis uliginoſum. That is, „The foil ſhould 
« neither be too ſtiff and untractable, nor too light and crum- 
o bling, yet rather of a crumbling nature: neither too poor 
c nor too rich, yet inclining to richneſs : neither too flat nor 


| © too hilly, but rather gently riſing : neither quite dry, nor 
« yet ſurcharged with moiſture.” With /uch a ſoil and pro-. 


per management, a noble rerurn may be expected indeed; 


and the nearer any ſoil approaches to the nature and qualities 
above recommended, the more proper will it be for the cul- 


tivation of the potatoe plant. 
As the different ways of preparing the ground, either |) 


plowing or trenching, for the above purpoſe, are ſo well known 


in all parts of the country, I will only give it as my opinion, 


that zrcaching wind le ſpaey though the mo expeni 


m1. 
tc preferable to all the reſt, and will, generally, more than 
repay the additional expence. I will alſo venture to condemn 
the common triſh-way of planting, which is known and uſed 
in ſome parts of England, under the proper denomination 
of the la zy- bed way. It is only laying the eyes or ſets upon 
the ſurface of the ground, with a little dung over them, and 
then making a trench or deep furrow on each fide, and co- 
vering the ſets with what comes out of the trenches: By 
which horrid practice, a barren and noxious under- ſtratum 
of earth or rubble 1s often thrown up ſo high, as never to 
get buried again, but remains there as a woeful exchange, 


| for ſome of the fineſt mould, that is buried beneath the reach 
ol the plough. LI ERR | 22. | | 


I Vill now endeavour to point out the beſt method of plant: 


ing the ſets, both for the preſent crop, and allo for a due pre- 


paration of the ground, for a ſucceeding one of wheat. The 
ſets, with two or three eyes in each, ſhould be planted int 
rows, two feet aſunder at leaſt, and at the diſtance of fifteen in- 
ches from each other in the rows; and then the ground thould 

be well broke in with a rake or light harrow. After the plants 
are come up, the firſt growth of the weeds ſhould be carefully 
obſerved, and taking advantage of a dry and hot ſeaſon, the 
hotter the better, be cut down with a ſharp hoe, both be- 
twixt and in the rows, and the earth hoed up a little towards 
the roots of the plants. The weeds being checked in their 
firſt ſhoot, and in ſuch weather, will be long before they make 
any conſiderable head again. About Midſummer it will be 


neceſſary to go over the ground. once more with the hoe; and 


if the advantage before recommended of a dry and hot ſea» 


on can de taken for that purpoſe, it will generally be ſuf- 


ficient 


The rows ſhould ran from north to ſouth, or with a little 


dien to the eaſt if the ground will conveniently admit of it, in 
order to give the greateſt admiſſion of the ſun's heat and influence 
59 the intervals, and alſo to the roots of the plants. 
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Sent! to keep the ground clean and free from weeds the reſt of 
the ſummer; as the plants by that time will be grown fo ſtrong 
and buſhy, as nearly to ecyer the whole ſurface of the ground, 


and thereby-prevent, by their ſhade. and dropping, any future 


growth of weeds. Theſe ſtirrings of the ground by the hoe, 


will keep it in a proper tilth, and kindly diſpoſe 1t to receive 


the benign influence of the ſun, air and dews ; and ſuch in. 


tervals or ſpaces betwixt the rows of plants, will give due 


admiſſion to the air, ſo abſolutely neceſſary for vegetation. 
For the air, as biſhop Berkeley obſerves in his $Siris, cis 


« the receptacle as well as ſource of all ſublunary torms, the 
T great maſs or chaos, which imparts and receives them, 
« The atmoſphere which ſurrounds our earth, contains a 


ec mixture of all the active volatile parts of all vegetables, mi- 
< nerals, foſſils, and animals. Whatever perſpires, cortupis or 
* exhales, impregnates the air, which being acted upon by the 


« ſolar fire (here is literally conzugis in gramium 12! 2 deſcen- 


c dit) produceth within itſelf all ſorts of chemical Operations, 


6 diſpenſing again thoſe ſalts and ſpirits in new generations 
« which it had received from putrefactions. The air there- 


< fore is an active inaſs, compoſed of numberleſs different 
6 principles, the general ſource of corruption and gener 


* tion, in which the ſeeds of things ſeem to lic latent, rea- 


« dy to appear and produce their kind, whenever : they ligat 


upon a proper matrix. The whole atmoſphere ſ-ems alive; 
there is every where acid to corrode, and feed to cnyender, 


« in this common ſeminary and receptacle of all vivitying 
e principles.” 
air are not only conducive, but alſo abſolutely neceſſary to- 
ſpeedy and vigorous growth of plants, might be prevec by 
many expertments, if neceſſary; hut it is too obyious to gte. 


ry one, who has taken the leaſt notice of the operations d 


nature in the work of vegetation, to need ſuch proofs of its f. 
tility. Without ſome air, vegetation would abſolutely top: 


for a proof of which, I ſhall inſert an experimen: mace 


ens 
144 


That the free circulation and ad miſien of 
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the late ingenious Mr Ray, which is inſerted in the Phitoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, 0 of * ſome lettuce-ſeed which was ſown 
« in the glaſs receiver of the air-pump, exhauſted from all ö 
6 ait, which ſeed did not grow the leaſt in eight days time; 
« whereas ſome of the ſame ſeed, ſown at the ſame time in 
« the open alr, Was riſen to the height of an inch and an 
« half; but the air being admitted into the receiver of the 
« air pump, the fame feed, which had not diſcovered tie 
« leaſt tign of vegetation in ſo many days before, within the 
n ſpace of one week grew nearly to the height of three 1 in- 
« ches.” „ 

Many people, ſrom want af experience, are apt to imagine, 
that the greater number of plants they can get, the larger will 
be the yield of Ahe crop. In regard to numbers, poſſibly it 
may be ſo, though that admits of very great doubt with me; 


6 but the true proof of the yield or return is, in the weight and 
- WH coodncis of the crop, and not merely in the number of poor 
. pitiful roots. In the promiſcuous way of planting, and ſo 


doſe too, the ſtems of the plants are drawn up fo high and 
| ſmall by their contiguity to each other, that they appear weak 
and fickly long before the proper time of perfecting their 
roots, and thereby indicate a miſerable crop of halſ- ſtarved 
potatoes, hardly worth the trouble of getting up and carrying 
home. The ground, as is obferved by Mr Tull, (to whom 
ot only his own country, but all Europe, is fo much obli- 
ged, for laying the foundation of all the modern improve- 
ments in buſbendry) contains a certain quantity of pabulum 
or food for plants, which, though it may be conſiderably in- 
clealed and improved by manures and artificial tillage, has its 
lated bounds, its ne plus ultra, and therefore lrom which no 
Lore can be had. The ſame gen:leman, whole veracity and 
Uracy are indubitable, mentions an experiment that he 
made, which fully proves the great advantage of planting the 
potaroeelets at a configerable diſtance from each other, and 
lo the great uti iity of hocing and flirting the ground well 
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1 with potatoes, the greater part in the common way; hy 
in a part (worſe than the reſt) they had been ſet a yard iſ. 


e ferent ways; fo that the ground was broken and ftirred 


« appeared ſhorter than the dunged part, yet the crop was 
e greatly better than in the other part of the field, The roots 


« the dung had been uſed without ſuch plewing, they were 
e ſo ſmall, that the crop was ſcarce worth taking up. This 


„ firm upon trial, that the ſtirring the earth, without any 


„ nure, than all the manures in the world without it.” Where 


to hand-hoeing, as the weeds cannot be ſo effectually cleare! 
| away by that method, betwixt the plants in the rows; and 


from conſtant experience, that whenever the potatoe-ſets are 
they are watery and infipid, or have an earthy fickly taſte, 


this excellent root, both in point of flavour and nutricio 


. 
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about them. © A piece of ground, ſays he, was Planteg 


* fance every way; the reſt of the ground was dunged: thi 
* poor part had no dung, but was plowed four times in gif. 


66 thoroughly every way about the potatoes. 'The conſequence 
e was, that though no dung was uſed here, and the plant 


ce here were all large; in the other part of the field where 


« ſays he, is one of the many inſtances of the no great uſe 
cc of dunging land without properly ſtirring it up; and ferves 
« to prove, what the crops of corn and every thing elſe con- 


6 farther trouble, will anſwer better without any ther ma- 


great quantities are planted, and there is alſo a ſcarcity of la: 
bourers, the hoeing with a ſmall light plough will be nece'- 
ſary for diſpatch, and will do very well, though it is not equal 


there is alſo another inconveniency attending it, that of the 
roots being ſometimes buried too deep, by the large covering 
of earth thrown upon them by the plough; and which, 1! 
/ - p þ . 
too great, will be almoſt fatal to the plants in every reſpect, 
but eſpecially in the goodneſs of the roots. Tor it is {ound 


planted too deep, (eſpecially if the ſoil be moiſt or heavy, 
not affording that meally quality, which is the perfection 5 


orous 


ſtates 


neſs, The plants, when they are in a healthy vig 


is 


d 
t 
G 
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Nate, will, by the umbrageous defence of their thick leaves 


and ſtems, ſuſſiciently protect the roots from the too ſcorch- 
ing rays of the ſun, and thereby procure a due degree of 
moiſture in the ground; yet without excluding fo much of 


his energetic power, as is neceſſary for perfecting the grand | 


work of vegetation : but if the roots are buried too deep, that 
cheering and vivifying power of the fun is ſo weakened and 


impeded, in exerting its neceflary influence, that they never 


arrive at their utmoſt ſtate of perfection. . 


If the potatoe- crop is intended to be drefſed and weeded _ 


by the hoe-plough, two rows ſhould be planted pretty near 


together, about the diſtance of a foot from each other; but 
the intervals betwixt thoſe double rows ſhould be four feet 


wide, or there will not be room enough for the plough to 


work without injuring the ſtems of the plants: this is a very 


expeditious way of cleaning a crop; and, where the ſoil is 


not too prone to produce graſs and weeds, will anfwer all the 
purpoſes of hoeing very well, if the hand-hoe is afterwards 


made uſe of for clearing away the weeds that grow in the 
rows. = „ 0 8 


crop, from the time of planting the ſets till the time of the 


plants arriving at their full maturity; I will beg leave to of- 


ter my ſentiments, with great deference to the public, in re- 


zard to the beſt kinds of potatoes now cultivated, both for 


ſummer and winter uſe. For the former, I would recom- 


mend the early-white dwarf, and the flat-white kidney, by 
lome called the Spaniſh potatoe: for the latter, the white 


ruſſet, the red rufſet, the Iriſh dun, and the ſmooth winter- 
viite potatoe. Indeed, for black earth ground, the Iriſh 


black potatoe, and the old Engliſh red, are the molt proper, 
as they are very hardy, and will bear moiſture better than any 


other kind. The pine- apple potatoe is a prodigious bearer; 


but J eannot recommend it for its flavour. There are ſeveral 


other kinds beſides cheſe already mentioned, very little infe- 


TLOT 


Having now given directians about the management of the 


planting the potatoe-apples which contain the ſeed, infte,y 
of the ſets: whether any better or not, is impoſſible noy to 
determine; but to the curious ſuch trials would be entertain. 


we yet know of. I will conclude this very long letter with 


ground after the ſets are planted and harrowed in, will help 
greatly to meliorate the ſoil, and prevent the ſpeedy gromt 


the intermediate ſpace with a ſmall plough : by this metio 


light land, by no means rich, and without the aid of dung, 


1 4 1 
rior in goodneſs to them, and which are only accidental vatis 
ations from them; and many more might be obtained, by 


ing, and poſſibly very uſeful to the public, as a new ſpecies 
might be obtained thereby, ſuperior in every reſpec to any 


obſerving, that a little quick-lime, ſpread thinly over the 


: „„ C HRE MES. 
Near Rochdale, Lancaſhire, e 
March 19. 1769. 


„The beſt method of cultivating potatoes, ſo fars 
relates to field culture, we apprehend to be, by throwing the 
ground into three feet lands, and planting a ſingle row upon 
the crown of each land at twelve inches apart ; cultivating 


we have ſeen a large crop of very fine potatoes procured fron 


__— 


Methods propoſed for Landlords encouraging their Tenant; 


J YAVING all my lifetime been a Farmer, as my free 


to ſee every where a ſpirit for improving therein prevail; 


2 — 


ARTICLE XXXVII 


 —Public Meetings of Farmers conducive to Improvement 
Of the Stecking and Ceconomy of Farms. 
[Ina letter to the Publiſhers.) 


fathers for many generations paſt have been, I am gla 
and 


having read your firſtthree Numbers of the ScoTs Faul 
5 5 s | am 


nt; 
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am hopeful your book may prove of great uſe for promoting 


the improvements in this country, as it will be a mean of 
communicating the minds of Gentlemen and Farmers from 


one part of the country to another, and informing the public 


of their improvements, with the expence, and. returns, and 


foils on which they are made: As theſe- will be much more 


certain, and ſuitable to our climate than books from Eng- 


land or Ireland, no Gentleman or Farmer of any ſpirit but, 


on that account, ſhould give all the aſſiſtance in his power, to 
have his knowledge and experience in Farming made known 


for the public good- 
There are other two ways of communication, that, in my 
opinion, might be of great uſe ; the firſt is, one or more year- 

ly meetings between Gentlemen and their Tenants; and the 


other is, a meeting of Farmers, at which Gentlemen, it they 
pom, may be prelent, 
be advantages to be reaped from the firſt of theſe are 

manyfold. When a gentleman reſides upon his eſtate and 
manages it himſelf, then he muſt neceſſarily be well aquaint- 


ed with all his tenants, and be well informed of the characters 


and circumſtances of each of them. He will have a pleaſure 
in riding through his eſtate, and obſerving the conduct of his 
tenants; and will thereby be led to give his countenance and 
encouragement to one, while he withdraws it and expreſſes 
his diſpleaſure to another, according to their reſpective merits, 


When a gentleman on the other hand does not reſide upon 
his eſtate, he is often an utter ſtranger to all his tenants, who 
know him when he comes to his country-ſeat only by his li- 


very ſervants, his fine horſes, or his carriage. All that he 
knows about any of his tenants is from the information of his 


fator ; and that is often the offspring of miſtake, or the re- 
ſult of malice or reſentment, becauſe the tenant has not made 
him the proper acknowledgements or compliments which his 
avarice expected: From ſuch motives the tenant is repreſented 


an ignorant ſlothful turbulent fellow, or as 3 bankrupt; and 


the 
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the factor eaſily obtains authority to opprefs him by law. ſuit 


N28; es . . . | | 
or otherwiſe, in order to remove ſuch a nuiſance from the eſtate 
| 3 } 


and procure a tenant in his room, more agreable to his wiſhes, 


and more conducive to his intereſt ; while the landlord fur. 


fers egregiouſly in the opinion of his tenants and of the whole 
country, If at any time, the poor oppreſſed tenant ventures 


into the preſence of his maſter, the natural timidity and auk- 
wardneſs of the man, encreaſed by the preſence of the great 
man, who he knows is prepoſſeſſed againſt him, confirms him 


in the bad impreſſions he has already received from the factor; 


and that confidence and mutual truſt which ought to ſubſiſ 
betwixt them is broke: and the tenant loſes that ſpiri: 
which is neceſſary to ſet his induſtry in motion, and conſiders 
his maſter no longer as his patron and protector, but as his 
powerfull enemy and oppreſſor. 535 
| How is this evil to be remedied ? The annual meeting 


now propoſed will contribute greatly to that end; and it 


will be of great ſervice even to the reſiding landlord, But 


previous to that, the landlord ſhould take a ride over his 
whole eſtate, and notice particularly the order and condition 
of the ſeveral farms, ſo as to be able to talk to his tenants about 


them. The ſactor having appointed his general day of clear- 


ance, the landlord ſhould be preſent and ſee the finiſhing hand 
put to it. In this caſe the tenants would exert every endes 


vour to come prepared to clear their laſt moieties. or ballances 


of rent, and receive their annual diſcharge in his preſence: 


The natural pride which is in every man's breaſt, to be up- ſide 


with his neighbours and equals, would be a ſufficient ſpur to his 


activity; and the fear of incurring the cenſure of his landlord, 


or being debarred from the entertainment, which ſhould bepre- 


| pared for them on the occaſion, would actuate his indullry, 
and fix his attention to this great object through the whote | 


preceeding year. From the previous knowledge he had acquii- 
ed by his ride through his eſtate, the landlord would be enabled 


to talk to them of their crops, their fences, their houſes, ant 
| | other 
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gther matters, with accuracy and diſtinctneſs; and might de. 
pend upon the information he would thereby receive, much 
more certainly than from any that can be given him by bis 


pen and ink factor, who, for the moſt part, being i ignorant of 


juſt farming, knows no other method of improving an eſtate, 
than by racking the rents and ſqueezing the tenants. 
If he had obſerved one man's crop of corn ſomewhat worſe 


than his neighbours, the tenant would frankly own, that he 
could blame neither the foil nor the ſeaſon ; he would explain 
the reaſons z one field required to be drained, another needed a 


recruit of lime or dung; a third demanded a fallow or a fallow 


crop: But, alas ! the tack is within three years of expiring ; the 


faQor, without conſidering the expence to be incurred, infiſts 


upon very high terms, for a new leaſe ; and without that cer- 


tainty, the tenant would be mad to lay out that expence. The 
gentleman, poſſeſſed of more enlarged and generous views than 
his little narrow-minded factor, would ſecond his tenant's 

withes, and order an improving tack to be made out for him. 


Another he would blame for the bad order of a young hedge 
and ditch lately made upon his farm, which he was obliged 


to uphold and preſerve by railing, &c. The tenant acknow- 
ledges the fact; but ſays, that hedge has coſt more expence 
than all the badete put together: 6 For that ſmall pendicle in the 


neighbourhood, which was lately ſet by the factor for a tip- 
pling houſe on account of twenty ſhillings more rent, is be- 


come the common haunt of tinkers, chapmen, and ſturdy 


ſtrolling beggars, who traverſe the fences, and breaks them 


down to ſeed their horſes in the incloſures in the night 


time; and it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that one of theſe was the 
thick who ſlole neighbour George's horſe, and that the ſheep 

we now and then miſs ſerve to make up their entertainment. 
The whole tenants will join in the general with, that their 


landlord will repreſent theſe things to the other gentlemen of 


the county, and prevail on them to adopt the plan of police al- 
EY received in ſome ſhires, and lee to its ee execution. 


T 
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| Two fields of very thriving cabbages and turnips, and an 


adjoining field of extraordinary barley and grafſs-ſeeds having 


attracted the attention of the landlord, he commends them 


hugely, and deſires the tenant to tell his method of manage. 


A large ſtack of over- year's ſtray 


lean winterings. The ſtables and byres were regularly clean- 
ed, and the dung mixed up in layers with fat- earth in the 


yard; by which means the quantity of dung was ſurpriſingly 

encreaſed; and beſides the benefit from the dung, the number 
of men and horſes can now be reduced; and thoſe that are 
| kept are conſtantly employed. 


From ſuch converſations the landlord will ſoou acquire a 
thorough knowledge of all his tenants : 
ſtinguiſh the good from the bad; the induſtrious, active and 
vigilant, from the floven, the ſpendthrift, and the vitious: his 
countenance and approbation will be reckoned 2 great re- 


ward; and they will ſoon perceive, that this is not to be ac- 


quired by making intereſt with a factor, a lady's waiting wo- 
man, or a valet - de- chambre, whoſe informations for the molt 


part proceed from unjuſtifiable motives, and, though inviſible 
are often moſt powerful ſprings in the adminiſtration of eſtates, 


The landlord thus ſees every thing with his own eyes, or te. 


cei ves his information from the beſt ſource : for in theſe con- 


verſations, a good tenant will be aſhamed to give falſe infor- 


mation; and the bad one, whoſe manners are diſcrepant from 


his neighbours, will not dare in their preſence to palliate his 
floth or graceleſſneſs by falſe exc aſes, in which he would be 


immediately detected: ſuch a man would ſoon be marked: 


and if a new tenant was offered, the other tenants, whoſe in- 


terglt 1s deeply concerned to * a good neighbour, would | 


prove 


Dung, fays the tenant, 1s the mother of cabbages and 
turnips, as well as of corn; the foddering yard, which his 
Honour recommended laſt ye ear, and helped to build, and uſing 
the cabbages and turnips in the houſe, and littering wel, 
has done the whole. 
and the ſecond crop of hay were uſed in the yard for the 


: he will be able to di · 
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and circumſtances of the candidate. 


friend and patron to redreſs them if in his own power, or to 
apply for redreſs elſewhere. Some of theſe ſhall be hinted. 


plain; and I am convinced, there are few tenants but would a- 
gree to an additional rent for a freedom of aſtriction. And if the 
miln belongs to another heritor, this additional rent would en- 
able the landlord to purchaſe an immunity for his whole lands +. 


often hauled ſeveral miles from home with their horſes and 


paſſable. This annual viſit propoſed would awaken the 
landlord's attention to the intereſt of his own lands; and the 


commiſſioners of ſupply would not thwart his inclination 


if expreſſed to them. 


A third and very general grievance 18, the diſconſormity 


of weights and meaſures, under which the whole nation ſuf- 


ters. It is not every county only, but every pariſh, nay al- 


moſt every barony and eſtate, has its own firlot. This occa- 
hons great uncertainty in bargains, much wrangling and debate 


n deliveries of victual, and very often lawſuits, which of all 
things ought to be avoided by tenants. I am told, that by the 


| i of Scotland before the Union, the boll of Linlithgow mea- 


lure was the ſtandard for the whole kingdom: But that by the 


| ices of Union, the Wincheſter buſhel was appointed to be 
the ſtandard of the whole United Kingdom. To whoſe pro- 
„ P p 15 
We refer our 
libjeg, 


prove the Jandlord's beſt privy councellors * is the character © DR 


At this meeting too, the tenants would have an opportunity 
to expreſs their general grievances, and to engage their beſt 


The aſtriction to milns is generally complained of as a grie- 
rance: If the miln belongs to the landlord, the remedy is 


Another is, the unequal impoſition of the ſtatute work for 

| the highways, Tenants are not ſo blind to their intereſt as 
not to perceive and feel the advantages of good roads; But : 

when their landlord is at a diſtance or inattentive, they are 


carriages, while the roads of their own parithes remain im- 


3 vince 
readers to the next Article, which is on this 
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vince it belongs to enforce either the one or the other, | 
cannot ſay: But let me tell the nobility and gentry, that it i 
a ſhame to them to let this matter lie neglected, which is 
material to the internal police of the country. If there is 


pear to make their intereſts his own; a mutual confidence 
Will be created; and in place of looking on him with the eye 
ol ſlaviſh ſubjection and tear, which low minds feel in the pre. 
nants in Scotland are held at this day, from a very miſtaken 


notion, that the poorer and meaner the tenandry are they 
will be the more eaſily governed; they will conſider him 


5 guide. 


Theſe may be given, either in money to enable and encourage 


in many places are of a very bad conſtruction ; and mani of 
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no juriſdiction to enfore it, why not procure a new law ſor 
that purpoſe, when they are every day getting new laws on 
for things of much ſmaller moment. 

By thus condeſcending to notice their different concerns 


and to attend to their various requeſts, the landlord will ap 
ſence of their ſuperiors, and in which the greateſt part of the u. 


with reverential love and regard, and eſteem him as their hel 
friend and benefactor, their patron, their guardian and their 


Gentlemen, I hope, will pardon my preſumption, ic from my 
zeal for promoting the improvements of Agriculture, I pro- 
pole, that they ſhould appropriate a ſmall ſum for premium, 
to be determined at this annual meeting, in favours of ſvch of 
the tenants as ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves by the greateſt {pi 
rit, ingenuity, and induſtry in particular branches of farming, 


the tznant to attempt ſome new experiment, I mean, what may 
be new to him; as in ſowing graſs-ſeeds, turnips, cabbages 
or other crops of the drilled kind ; or they may be given in 
farming inſtruments, made by approved tradeſmen ; which 
would at the fame time ſerve to introduce the uſe of better in- 
ſtruments than are commonly uſed through the country, which 


the molt uſeful, ſuch as the roller, the large harrow, the ſan · 


ners, &c. are hardly known. This naturally ſuggeſts another | 
thing 


— Choco 
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thing that would be of great importance; ; the procuring good 
plough wrights 3 which two of three neighbouring gentlemen, 


upon an aſſurance of encouragement, could eafily procure. 
Would gentlemen turn their attention to theſe things, and 


many others that will occur to themſelves, tending to the 
{ame end, a very great improvement would foon appear upon 


their eſtates at a very triſling expence to themſelves; and they 


would have the heart-felt ſatisfaction, of promoting the happi. 


neſs of their tenants and the good of the publick, along with 


their own intereſt. And I cannot help thinking, that a gen- 
geman of fortune, preſiding at the head of a board, and all 
his tenants around him, with hearts full of admiration at his 
condeſcenſion, and of gratitude for his goodneſs, muſt appear 
eo the thinking part of mankind, in a more ſplendid and 
brilliant character, than if he was to preſide at an aſſembly. 
or a ball of the firſt gentry, or to bold the fiſt place a at a 
| King's Court. 

The ſecond meeting I ed was, a club or 3 of 


Farmers, which ſhould be eſtabliſhed in different corners, for 
information in matters of farming. The ſtarting different 
queſtions, which ſhould be diſcuſſed in the club, would ſerve 
greatly to improve the members in their notions and prac- 
tices. If the queſtion was of moment, it ſhould be minuted 


bythe clerk, along with the anſwers given to it. 
The neighbouring clubs ſhould correſpond together for 


mutual information; and if any thing remarkable is carrying 
on, or any advice demanded, ſome of the members ſhould be 
appointed as viſitors for that end; and a general club or ſociety 
of Gentlemen and Farmers ſhould be eſtabliſhed ar Edinburgh, 


with whom all the country clubs ſhould correſpond, to whom 


they ſhould make annual reports of the improvements or ex- 
periments made in the different diſtricts, and from whom 
they might receive advice and directions from time to time. 
T heſe reports ſhould be very particular, and ſhould contain 
deſcription of the ſoil and climate on which the experiments, 
were made; what was the complexion of the weather during 

the 


the different operations of plowing, ſowing, harrowing, hoeing, 


&c. with an exact account of the expence, the returns and 
profit. If theſe reports, or ſuch of them as ſhould be judge; 
proper ſor the publick uſe, were publiſhed, from time to tine, 
in your uſeful and patriotick publication, an univerſal ſpiritof in. 
provement would thereby be ſoon fpread over the whole cours 
try; and the meaneſt member would pride himſelf | in having 
contributed his mite to the general good. 

I cannot upon this occaſion reſtrain myfelf from thankite 
you, Sir, or thoſe publick ſpirited gentlemen, who planned 
the deſign of your preſent work; a work calculated for the 
 _ good of thofe who ſtand moſt in need of aſſiſtance, the igno- 

rant and uninſtructed Farmer. The papers already publiſhe 
on many important and intereſting ſubjects, give hopes, that it 
will excite a general ſpirit of communication over the coun- 
try; and that, having ſo ready and proper a channel to com. 
municate their thoughts and experiences, you will never want 
a variety of uſeſul materials; and that you will have amyl: 
_ encouragement to perſiſt in the publication, which I dare ſayis 
generally read, and, if I can judge, muſt be generally approved, 
Having, I fear, taken up too much of your time, | ſhall nor 
come to the thing whieh I firſt intended; to wit, To give you 
my thoughts in anſwer to your Leading Queſtions concerning 
Farms, [Ng J. p. 34-] To this no direct anſwer ean be gie, 
ſo far as I know : For the rents, extent, and manner of ſtocking 
differ very much in different countries. In my humble opinion, 
where the ground is all arable, the moſt advantageous exten! 
of Farms ſheuld be about one hundred and twenty Scots acres 
Theſe ſhould be ineloſed and fubdivided into twelve inco. 
ſores, and kept in the following courſes : viz. Four incloſurs 
under corns, four under paſture, two under bay, two unde! 
cabbages, turnips, potatoes, or tome ſuch fallow crop as the i 

and know ledge of the Farmer ſhall judge beft: In this method 
the farm could be managed by four men and fix horſes, and 


theſe could be kept cloſe employed. 1 
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The ſtock requiſite to pleniſh this farm, ſuppoſing the entry 
io be at Martinmas, will be as follows: hg 


Forty bolls of corn with ſtraw for ſeed at 155. L. s. 4 


)J) e ee 
Sixty bolls of oats with ditte for his horſes, at 155. 45 00 Oo 
Four horſes and two mares, at 14 J. ſterling each 84 oo o 
Ten milk cows at 5 J. ſterling each 5 $0 "9 v0 
Thirty cattle for his graſs at May, as this year ge 
has no fodder for the foddering yard, at 2/, 
16 J. each. N EE... (Ä 
Thirty cattle to lay on his hay foggage, then to 
fatten on his fallow crop of two parks, at 3 J. 1 
10s, each _ RE Td po eta 105. oo 00 
Wages to the four men ſervants at 6 l. ſterling 
each, and to the two women ſervants at 2 
ſterling each jj Oe, . te OR 
Tor cutting, winning, and ſtacking 20 acres of 
hay, beſides his own ſervants F 
Harveſt wages for ſhearing forty acres of corn, ass 
his own ſervants are for the moſt part other- | : 
W 12 00 oo 
To fix hundred ſtones hay at 4 d. each ſtone, as : 
the ſtraw will not ſerve both horſes and cows 10 o o 
To three double carts with traces, &c. for fix  _ 
horſes | 5 8 16 00 oo 
To two ploughs for ſeed furrows 1. 00 06 
To one ditto for hoeing, and two for fallow 2 10 oo 
To three pairs of harrows five feet long, three „ 
feet broad, with ſix iron teeth in each tire, 8 85 
and each two coupled together „ 9 900 
To two ſmall ditto for graſs-· ſeeds, and one large e 
ditto for fallow - F 1 10 66 
To a wheel-barrow, three grapes, four ſpades, 5 Ee 
tour hay forks, two corn ditto, and twenty Yo al 
tour ſacks for grain „%% „ 
Tor lime and other manure, having no foddering $f 
yard this year 7-144 25> Way =: il. 
To houſhold furniture 5 60 0 OO 
+0 maintain the Farmer, his wife and two chill 
ren, four men and two women ſervants 50 009 00 
L. 608 
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. As the ground is ſuppoſed good, L allow the ny to be x 
follows: 


His 46 acres of: corn ſhould produce 9 bolls each acre, * 
making 360 bolls. But as 10G bolls are to be kept for 
ſeed and horſes, there remain only 260 bolls to be ſold, 
and theſe reckoned without fodder, as that goes to the 
foddering yard, the grain muſt be reckoned at 14 
r 182 
The firſt crop of hay of 20 acres, at 1 50 ſtone per acre, 
and ſold at four pence per ſtone 0 1 5 9 0 
Twenty acres turnip or cabbage to fatten 30 cattle, and 
theſe to bring of profit 2 J. 10 5. ſterling each 75 
Ten calves ſold off his ten cows, at 10 f. ſterling each 
Butter and cheeſe ſold from ten cows | 
The profit of 30 cattle fattened in ſummer 


CONTRA. 


| Of this comes bis rent of 120 acres at 22 5, per 
—— 132 
The family's maintenance computed at 50 00 
The ſervant's wages, hay and harveſt included, 44 00 
_ Hay for his horſes laſt year 10 O 
Jo one year's intereſt of the three laſt ſums 5 #4 
'To one year's intereſt of 504 J. 125. 6 d. at py: 
per cent. on account of waſte lying and con- 


tinuing on _ farm 1 3 6 
N 5 276 10 
The Farmer's profits 135 10 


ö 
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Two things, in my opinion, ought to be chiefly conſidered 
by Farmers. Firſt, A method whereby feweſt men and hor- 
les would be neceſſary for their farm; and theſe conſtantly 
employed to advantage on the farm. 2dly, To purchaſe cat- 
le at the cheapeſt ſeaſon, and to ſel] them at the deareſt. The 
propoſed plan, in my opinion, would anſwer both purpoſes; and 4 
at the ſame time another very eſſential one, of making the far= 
mer maſter of much dung from the foddering yard. Since the 
year 1766, cattle have been bought, when lean in the ſpring, 
at two ſhillings per ſtone, and ſold when fat at the end of the 
eraſing ſeaſon at two ſhillings and fix-pence the ſtone, I 
mean Dutch weight. In the method propoſed, the Farmer 
may have fifteen hundred ſtone of hay off his twenty acres in 
his ſecond crop, as his ground is in good heart; and that mix- 
ed up with his ſtraw, will fodder thirty cattle in the yard, 
which I allow with his ten milk cows to eat his forty acres 
that are in paſture : the thirty lean cattle he can buy in the end 
of the year at two ſhillings the ſtone, if well wintered, he can 
lay them on his graſs, and by having four parks can ſhift them 
from one to another; by which means he can by the end of 
June ſell ten out of them at four ſhillings the ſtone; the graſs 
will then be good for the reſt through the whole ſeaſon, fo as 
he can keep them till December, and then ſell them at an ad- 
ranced price, and make much more than he did laſt year, as 
they will greatly encreaſe in weight, and come to a better mar- 
ket. This method ſaves a number of both men and horſes ; 
for four men and fix horſes could not do it in any other order 
or courſe, but in this they can; for the ſix horſes make two 
ploughs, three in each, yoked end- long going before one ano- | 
ther, or trip-plough as ſome call it, being the beſt way; they 
plow in winter ſor the next year's ſummer crop, and for the 
_ barley; and in ſpring, for beans, oats, and barley for ſeed 
iurrows for turnips, ſowing, and horſe-hoeing them, and cab- 
| bage, &c. driving coals for the family, repairing roads, driv- 
ig hay and grain, &c. In harveſt putting in corns, and ſow- 
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ing wheat, Thus they are contlancly employed, and the mer 
and horſes both work for their meat. 

If you think this deſerves a place in your next Number of 
the Scots Farmer, give it, and next opportunity I ſhall give uu 
my opinion of ſome of your other queſtions. Correctneſs of 
ſtile does not belong to my profeſſion; I have hitherto been, and 

reſolve to be, what 1 am now going to ſubſcribe, _ 
February, 26. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
„ | * 1 N 
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ARTICLE XXXIX. 


of Afriftion to Mills as an ohtacle tn 3 and 
Propoſal for aboliſbing it. 


In a letter to the Publiſher. ] 


Am one of your readers; and from the ſample you have | 
already given, I am very fanguine in my expectations, 
that your undertaking will greatly contribute to the improve- 

ment of our Scots Agriculture, and conſequently to the intercll 

of the country. That is ſo deſirable an end, that every man who 
wiſhes well to his country, (and who is it that would not be af. 
fronted if he was told he did not) ſhould put to a helping hand 
io promote it. And yet ſtrange and incredible as it is, thoſe 

very perſons who were to reap the immediate advantage of a 

more improved agriculture and a better cultivation, the land- 

lords themſelves, by their oppreſſion, ſlavery, and bondage in 
which they keep their tenandry, have been the principal caule 
of retarding that progreſs which it might otherways have made. 

Under the pretext of ſervices, or harriage and Catriage, as it 


was termed in their tacks, the landlord could appropriate te 
whole labour of his tenants, their ſervants, and hcrſes, without 
any remuneration. His own farm, or Mains, as it was ; called, 

Was 
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was plowed, harrowed, and reaped by them : His peats or fic- | 
ing was caſt, win, and led home by them, and the tenant him- 
{If could, at a moment's warning, be ordered of an errand, 
ſereral days from home, upon his own charge, let his own 
private buſineſs, or the buſineſs of his farm, be never fo 
pieſſing. This oppreſſion affected the greateſt part of the 


North, and every part of Scotland in ſome degree and - - - 


was a branch of the policy of that ancient Gothick ariſtocracy : 
under which the nation ſo long groaned. Could any good 
thing be expected from ſuch men ! who, as they could hardly 
be faid to have a free action, it was not to be expected they 
could foſter a liberal thought. T Es 
Soon after the Union of the two kingdoms, when the im- 
provement of the country came to be an object of ſpeculation - 
rather than of practice, this grievance was perceived as an invin- 
cible obſtacle in the way; and the Parliament of Great Britain 
was looked up to with longing for relief; but no patriot was 
found ſo hardy as to encounter the whole landed intereſt of 
Scotland in ſo benevolent a deſign : Till, on occaſion of the 
late rebellion, thoſe wiſe heads, who planned the reformation 


| of ſeveral of our laws, ſaw with compaſſion the miſerable de- 


pendance and ſlavery wherein the tenants were thus held by 
the:r lords; and, with a generoſity becoming the legiſlature of 


a free people, relieved them of that unlimited burden, and 


thereby, ſo far as poſſible, communicated to them that liberty 
which 1s the birth-right of every Britain. . „ 
| have been led into theſe thoughts, by conſidering another 

and yery grievous branch of oppreſhon which {till infeſts the 

whole tenants of the country; I mean the thirlage and aſtr ic - 
uon to mills, and which was left untouched by the legiſlature, 

though it loudly calls for redreſs. 8 | 

| As nothing is a greater ſpur to induſtry than a free and un- 

limited diſpoſal of its ſruits to the beſt advantage; ſo on the 
"er band, nothing can diſcourage it more than reſtrictions 
ac limitations, which become real fetters upon induſtry. In 


Wn: f Q q conſequence 
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| ſequence of this ſervitude, the tenant cannot carry his cor 
to market when & good price offers; no, he muſt neceſſarily 


carry them to the mill of the thirle to be grinded, where they 
ate ſubjected to a very ſevere tax, under the name of multure, 


which at ſome mills is an el-venth, at others a thirteenth, a 
fifteenth, and ſeldom fo low as a twentieth part of the whole, 
If he is fo hardy as to fell his grain, it muſt either be under a 
condition of their being grinded at that mill, or he is ſubject. 
ed to a proſecution for abſtracted multures. But this is not 
all; he muſt alſo ſatisfy the rapacity of the inferior ſervantsof 
the mill, who, if fame ſays true, are ſeldom much addicted to 
honeſty. Temptation 1s a great enemy to honeſty ; and the 
great opportunities which the tackſman and all his fervants 
have to commit frauds, too often lead them beyond the limits 
of ſtrict juſtice. Their ſeveral mill-dues are taken in kind 
from the tenants grain; and in all the mills of my acquain- 
| tance, perhaps it is ſo. over all Scotland, by meaſure or diſhes, 
as they are called, which are not any determined part of the 
ſtandard meaſures ot the country, but eſtabliſhed by long uſe in 
the mills; and theſe are not filled and ſtreaked, but heaped or 
tramped, at the pleaſure of theſe millers ; ſo-that the employer 
cannot be certain, ner he pays the juſt dues and no more, 
or not. 
It would be hard and cruel ine all of 3 in the 
ſame general accuſation: 'That there may be honeſt men # 
mong them who can doubt; but certain it is, that the gene- 
ra] prejudice is againſt them. Many frauds, many conceat 
ed apartments and devices to ſmuggle the tenants grain, bare 
been diſcovered, which have ſupported that prejudicc; and 
the warm been houſe of the tackſman and his ſervants, which 
has gone into a proverb, his gay cloaths, his fat horſe and 
cattle, ſupport the imputation of their often multuring twice. 
This ſervitude. ſo grievous, to tenan's and thoſe aſtr ted in 
its own nature, and conſequentially ſo productive to vill in) 


and fraud, have been ng # felt and complained of, without 
any 
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any redreſs. It is apparently an additions rent upon the te- 
nant, and an addition, the extent of which,. from the cireum- 
ances above mentioned, cannot be determined: It is like- | 
wiſe a real loſs to the landlord; for a miln rent is never recko- 0 
ned of equal value with land rents, as being a ſubject unim- 
proveable; and becomes a draw-back in the ſale of lands. 
Whereas, were the miln rent, fo far as it depended upon aſtrie- 
tion, to be laid proportionally upon the tenants, they would 
chearfully pay it as an addition to their rents, the extent of 
which would then be determined; ; and the landlord, beſides 
the rent of his miln, to be ſet as a manufacturing She free of 
hurle, could then reckon upon the whole rents of his eſtate at 
an equal number of years e without the draw- back of 
a miln rent. 4 : : 
Some landlords of more ende views have begun this 


work of reformation, to the great ſatisfaction of their tenants.  -- 


But the progreſs of this refer mation will be too flow for the gs 
ral call that the country has for improvement; and an invin- ; 
cible bar ſtands in the way, where lands are thirled to milns 
not the property cz the landlord; and will make the in— 
interpoſition of parliament neceſſary and indiipenſible. 
Without any violation of private property, the wiſdom of par- 
lament could certanily fall upon a rule of Exing an equivalent 
to the proprietor of the wiln for his thirlage ; and whatever 
the landlord ſhould pay on that account, will, Iam convinced, 
be chearfully recompenſed him by his tenants, in the addi- 
tional rent they would readily ſubmit to for this freedom. 
The milns would not for all this be the leſs employed; only a 
t ihou}d-be provided that their dues ſhould either be paid in 
money ; or, if in grain, by the known and eſtabliſhed meaſures 
and weights of the coun. ry; and then they would become like 
ay other manufactory, their employment would depend up- 
on the cheapneſs of the ma nufacture, and che civilit :y and wiſe 
cretion of the manufacturer. 
This is a matter that feu gentlemen have perhaps « ever 
thought much about; but I can aſſure them, both from my 
| own 
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cn obſervation, and that of all my acquaintance of the fa. 

mer tribe, which is pretty general, it is a matter to them at 
very ferious concern. Nothing is more neceſſary for a tenant 
than to know preciſely what is his rent: Nothing is more 2. 
 greeable to him than to pay that rent to his proper landlord: 
But when over and above the rent conditioned to be paid tg 

his landlord, he is ſubjected to an uncertain tax, which can.“ 

not be liquidated and brought into calculation; and when he 
muſt pay that tax to a parcel of thankleſs knaves, under the 
various deſignations of multures, ſervices, bannock, and 
 knaveſhiph, a name very properly aſſumed from the charac. 
ters they juſtly deſerve, he is diſappointed i in both his views ; 

and cannot help grudging the impoſition. _ 
l have ventured to ſend you theſe my refleCtions on thi 

ſubject z which if you ſhall think worthy a place in your book, 
Tam hopeful it may be the means of inciting ſome of our great 
men of intereſt above to procure relief in this particular, by 
abenining an act of parhament for that purpoſe. And am, &, 
 Clackmannan, 


2775 Jan. 1773. 


+ We beg leave to ſet our correſpondent right in his application 
of the word &knaveſhip, which 1 is indeed taken from the word &nave, 
| but before it was uſed in a bad ſenſe: Knave originally ſignifying 
a ſervant, as in the old Engliſh tranſlation of the New Teſtament, 
Rom. chap. 1. Paul the Knave of Feſus Chriſt. Knaveſhip was 
originally all the fee that was paid at the mill for their ſervice in 
grinding the corn: But the millers, or knaves of the mill, having 
by extortion raiſed theſe fees very high, from which probably the 
word got its bad meaning, the maſter appropriated them to hin- 
felf, which he afterwards ſet in tack; and a leſſer fee was fred 
lor the ſervants, now known under the name of Lock and Ba- 
noch, or Knaveſhip. We hope our correſpondent will excuſe us 
for omitting ſome warm expreſſions, and ſoftening others uſed by 
| him againſt the miller and his ſervants, which the heat of his rea] 
had extorted from him; for which the liberty allowed us in lis 
poſtſcript was our enn A KTI 
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ARTICLE XL. 


of the bad hene of our common Farmers, and Hints for 
EY it. 


7 In a letter to the Publiſher.] 


1 F you think the following thoughts deſerve a place in your 
0 [ paper, you may inſert them ; it not, my trouble i in throw- 
he 


ing them together has not been great. | 
[ have read with pleaſure four numbers of your publications 
and am of opinion, that, if this work is carried on with the 
fame ſpirit it has begun, it may tend very much to the im- 
proyement of our country. I am ſingularly happy to fee, that 
you have already got ſeveral actual Farmers for your correſ- 
pondents, and I hope the number of theſe will encreaſe, as it 
is from them that we are to expect the reſult of different cx 
periments, the theory of which we find in books, but the ſuc- 
cels can only be learned from them, And I would recom. 
mend much to ſuch correſpondents, to be careful, during 
courſe of their operations during the different ſeaſons, to 
nute down, as particularly as their time will permit, 
different modes and times of performing their plow? W 
ſowings, &c. with an account of their increaſe ; Thi, i 
imagine, would be a very pleaſant amuſement to ih m - 
ſelves when not employed in the field, and might prove, cx. 
tremely uſeful to their countrymen, 
Agriculture is no doubt, of all other employments, not 
only the moſt agreeable and healthful, but likewite the molt. 
_ intereſting to the community; as upon it chiefly depends the 
velfare of the community. I have had occaſion to view the 
ſtate of! improvements in different counties of Scotland, and 
with ſome concern have found, that in moſt parts the mid- 
ling farmers are in general i in a much leſs flouriſhing ſituation _ 
| n | 
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than could be wiſhed. I have been likewiſe at ſome Pains 
in making inquiry into the cauſe of ſuch want of ſucceſz in 
theſe laborious people ; from their own accounts of this mat- 
ter, one would be apt to attribute their many failures to the 
rents of their farms being higher than they can afford to Pay, 
being almoſt equal, as chey alledge, to the whole produce, 
after deduction of neceſſary expence: But I am far from bes 
ing of opinion; that the want of ſucceſs in thete farmers is 
owing in general to the rents being too high, though no doubt 
every farmer ought particularly to attend to that circumſtance, 
in taking a leaſe. I am much more inclined to attribute 
their want of ſucceſs to this ſingle error, more than any other 
circumſtance, the undertaking the labouring of a greater quan- 
tity of land than their ſtock enables them to manage in the 
moſt profitable manner; their being pinched in this reſped 
induces them to go on, tearing the very heart and ſubſtance 
out of their land, till they have reduced it to a ſituation next to 
barronneſs; the natural conſequence of which muſt unevitably 
be, the reducing themſelves tobeggary. I do not mean, by what 
J have ſaid, to maintain, that none but the rich ſhould be. 
come farmers. I would only moſt earneſtly recommend to 
every perſon undertaking that profeſſion, not to enter upon 
the management of a farm of greater extent than his ſtock 
will enable him to manage, in ſuch a manner as to reap the 
full profits that can ariſe from the moſt perfect plan of hit 
bandry. The moſt capital error I perceive in the general run 
of management is, the having too great a proportion of the 
farm under tillage, and the taking from the whole of that pit 
by far too many impoveriſhing crops. The farmer ougit 
to conſider, what an expence labouring is attended with, 0 
peeially when performed by horſes, and how little the profit 
_ ariſing is, whenever the crop is ſcanty, which mull alway: x 
the caſe when the land is ſcourged: On the contrary) bor 
profitable, when the crop is great, and when he reflects with 


himſelf, he will find that ſuch profitable crops ate by 0 
| „„ means 
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means to be raiſed, otherways than by purchaſing of manures. 
at a very conſiderable expence, or by introducipg a new plan 
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9 
of huſbandry 3 I mean, the having much leſs of his land in 1 } 
tillage, and the ſowing of graſs ſeeds, by which means he will | | ; 
he enabled to acquire a much greater quantity of manure 1 
than in the ordinary management. The part of his land in vi | | 
1 
tillage will be much better laboured: The part lying in graſs 1 
will be likewiſe becoming more profitable, and his circumſtanees 18 1 
upon the whole greatly bettered. With reſpect to the proper i | 
proportions between the ſtock and quantity of land to be oc- 11 


cupied, the arrangement of crops, and how much ought to 
be conſtantly in graſs, I leave with your practical correſpon- 
dents to determine: But I conclude, with aſſerting, that no 
more land ſhould be kept in tillage, than the farmer is able 
bo dreſs, in ſuch a manner as to be kept perfectly kree from : 
weeds and in | good heart, 


8 ; I am, d Sc. „„ | * 
Edinburgh, „„ 55 %; 1 | 
9h, March 1773. | | | i OP 
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Frans for the ſhire of Edinburgh, 


for crop 1772. 


Sterlin 1 " of 


Beſt wheat, per boll 1 2 
Blacked wheat | #2 

Beſt barley 0 17 
Blanded bear 0 16 
Rough bear o 14 
Beſt oats 0 14 
Muirland oats O 12 
Meal by 8 1 8 
ell o 16 
Peaſe o 15 


PiAxs of the county of Aberdeen, 


for crop and year 1572, ſtruck upon 


the 87 885 of F . 1773. 


| Scots V. 5. 
Great oats, with fodder, per boll 12 12 
Ditto without fodder 8 14 
Brocked oats with fodder Iz 3 
Ditto without fodder 7 10 
Small oats with fodder 8 o 
Ditto without fodder 4 4 
Bear with fodder | 14 0 
Ware bear with fodder 10 10 
Ditto without fodder „ 
Farm or market bear without 
ee e 
White meal, nine ſtone 10 0 
Farm meal, eight ſtone 8 14 
Market meal 9 12 
Peaſe 1 r 
Wheat © on 


Rye 10 


Second oats 


| Fi ans s for the counties of Ednborch, Eaſt-Lothian Aberdeen, 
| : and Banff. Ss 


FIARS of Eaſt Lothian, for crop and 
year 1992. | 


Sterling V. 
Beſt wheat 
Second wheat 
Third wheat o 2 
Beſt barley 18 4 halfpenny 


1 4 3 
1 
1 
0 
Second barley © 17 3 halfpenny 
© 
©) 
o 


1 1 halfpengy 


Third barley 16 11 halfpcnny 
Beſt oats 14 10 farthing 
o 14 2 farthing 
Third oats © 12 8 halfpenty 


Beſt pcaſe 0 14 7 halfpenny 
Second peaſe » 14 2 
| Third peaſe | o 12 10 halfpenny 


FIARs of the county of Bauff, for 
orop and year 1772, ſtruck upon 
the ꝛſt of March, 1773. 


Sor. 4 5, 
Wheat, per boll 5 13 1˙ 
Beſt bear with fodder 14 10 
Ditto without fodder 10 10 
Beſt oats with fedder = © 
Ditto without fodder 8 $ 
Second bear with fodder 13 0 
Ditto without fodder 9 0 
Second oats with fodder 12.16 
Ditto without fodder 7 4 
Oat-meal | 8 14 
Peaſe --- - Fo 
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COTS FARMER, 
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ART 1 E XII. 


br the phugh with the curved mol board Of the feathered 
ſfech—Of the wheeled plough—0f the four-coultered plough | 
the iron plug f making the Scots plough. 


oy Dickion's Agric ulture, Vol. 1 
Of the Plugh with the 0 2 d-hoard: 


HE mold-board of the Scots plough, as has already been 
deſcribed, is not quite ſtreight, but is caſt outward | 
above, and more and more fo as it approaches the leſſer handle. 
Ploughs that have a curved mold-board, commonly have no 
wreſt, the mold-board ſerving for both. The under part of 
it, that ſerves in place of the wreſt, as it approaches the han- 


tle, becomes parrallel to the plane of the head, and ſometimes 
after it has paſſed the handle, is made to turn a little inwards; 
and the fore part of it, which is ftreight below, is curved : 
more and more the further up it comes, reſembli ling the bow | 
of a ſhip. 

If one mold-board is preferable to another, it muſt be 
for one of theſc two reaſons; either becauſe it throws the earth 
of the furrow more properly, or makes the plough more eafily 
drawn. | | | 

It will not he amiſs that we examine the 3 nd hrs 
with reſpeCt to both theſe, and compare it at the ſame time 
with the common .mold-hoard. 

It was obſerved, that the earth of the furrow taken off by 
the coulter, is raiſed by the fock from the left fide, and as 
tae plough moves forward, is thrown to the right ſide of the 


7 6 
Reath. Now the uſe on the mold- board! is to raiſe the earth, 
N. * II. 10 T | | turn 


turn it over, and if it is taken off narrow, to ſhift it a little i 
the right hand. The common mold-board with the wreſt, 
if right made, does theſe things altogether and gradually; it 
gradually raiſes up the earth of the furrow; as it raiſes it up, 
it turns it over; and as it turns it over, it ſhifts it a little to 
the right hand, and leaves it either ſtanding on its edge or 
ſide, or turns it quite over, as it is itſelf caſt outwards above. 
by the handle. The curved mold- board acts differently: 2 
it 18 caſt out above in the fore part, it prevents the furroy 
from riſing, it turns it over ſuddenly, and if it needs to be 
ſhifted to the right hand, this is done after it is turned over, 
In land that eaſily breaks in pieces, the common mold. board 
ſeems to have the advantage; for as it raiſes the earth of the 
furrow higher than the other, it leaves it more looſe and open, 
and better expoſed to the influence of the air; but in land 
that is not eaſily broke, the curved mold - board ſeems to have 
the advantage; for by turning over the earth of the furroy 
ſuddenly, it is apter to tear it aſunder in turning it than the 
common mold- board, which turns it over more gradually; 
and by ſhifting 1 it to the right hand, after it is turned over, is 
apt to bruiſe it. It is certain, that the ear th of the ſurroy, 


by being turned over gradually, and ſiſted as it is turned, will 


continue whole in fome ſoils, in which it will be broken it 
turned over ſucdenly, and will be bruiſed if ſhiſted after it 
is turned. 

The other thing mentioned” which makes one kind of mold- 
board preferable to another, is the making the plough more 
eaſily drawn. Let us then conſider the curved. mold-board 
alfo with a view to this, and compare it at the ſame time with 
the common mold-hoard. 
the common mold-hoard has the advantage; for though 
it may be allowed, that the friction made by the hind 
Part of the mold- board is leſſened by its being curved, 
yet the friction in general is rather increaſed, as this 1 
more than balance! by the greater reſiſtance which l 
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It is obvious, that in this reſpect | 


meets with on the fore part, in turning the earth.of the fur- 
ow. Some perſons have been led to imagine, that the 
curved mold-board makes the plough more eafily drawn, 
{om the reſemblance it has to that ſhape of the ſide of a 
ſhip, which, experience teaches us, paſſes moſt eaſily through 
the water : but certainly there is a great diſference betwixt 
the motion of a body through a fluid, driven by the wind 
ating upon places raiſed above the body, and the motion of 
a body through the earth, pulled by tne end; and therefore 
there can be no Jul realouing from any analogy. betwixt 
them | | 
lt is certain that the elieend mold board, by turning the 
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earth of the furrow ſuddenly by the fore part of it, meets with 
more reſiſtance than the common mold board in that place; 
and if the earth is ſhifted to the right hand, the curved mold- 
board muſt preſs upon it after it is turned, as the plough moves 
forward, which makes the friction on the hind part of the 
mold-board, perhaps, nearly equal to that upon the common 
mold- board when it turns the furrow. Io illuſtrate this, let 
| A 


* There are a variety of reaſons for making a ſhip narrow be- 
bind; thereby the helm has the greater command; the centre of 
gravity is nigh the middle, and the keel placed parrallel to the 
ſurface ; and, no doubt, the friction is leſſened. There is alſo a 
good reaſon for making the fore part of a ſhip narrow below, and 
gradually to caſt outward above; this is not done becauſe it is the 
{1ape that goes with the greateſt eaſe through the water, but becauſe 
it is neceſſary to prevent the head of the thip from being buried, 
and to keep the keel parrallel to the ſurface, while the thip is fail- 
ins. If this was a proper place, it might eaſily be ſhown that the 
force impreſſed upon a ſhip by the wind, at the top of the maſts, 
would force the head under water, if! it was as Narrow above as be- 
low; and that the reſiſtance which the head meets with, by be- 


ing caſt out above, prevents it from going down, and makes the 
Hip ſpring forward. 


A B repreſent the firm land; fee fig. 14.3 C D the cant F 
the furrow already laid up to the plowed land; G 1 the 
earth of the furrow which the plough is taking dom the firm 
land; IK the fame earth laid to the plowed land; F the 
furrow which the plough made, when it laid up the earth C); 
and ę the furrow made, when it laid up the earth IK. Let 
L repreſent the place where the curved mold- board turn: 
the earth of the furrow. Now, it is obvious, that the 
mold- board, in moving forward, muſt preſs the earth KI, 
ia laying it cloſe to the earth CD; whereas, if the earth is 
not turned over at J, but only raiſed up and turned over gra. 
dually, as it approaches the earth C D, thereby it has freedon 
to move, and does not give ſuch refiſtance to the mold. 
board as when turned over at L. In this reſpect, then, the 
curved mold- board ſeems to have no advantage over the com. 
mon mold-board; on the contrary, ſeems to make the ploug 
rather heavier to draw. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that i in comparing the mold- 
boards with each other, we have ſuppoſed the ſheaths to which 
they are fixed in the ſame poſition : for the effects of both 
are different, according to the poſition of the theath. If the 
ſheath to which the curved mold-board is fixed ſlopes much 
backward, ſo as to make the angle contained by it and the 
head much leſs than ſixty degrees, then the earth is ſufficient 
15 raiſed beſore it touches the upper part of the mold- board, 
and 1s turned grodually as it is raiſed; ſo that 2 curved 
mold-board with a floping ſheath has the ſame effect as the 
common mold. board with a more upright ſheath, 


Of the plough with the feathered ſock. 


The difference betwixt the feathered ſock and the commoi 
ſock, will be the beſt underſtood by comparing them tog. 
ther in the figures. Fig. 15. is the common ſock, and fg. 
16. is the feathered ſock 7. | | 


+ The feather of the ſock is called by the Engliſh writers, 1! 
An of the ſhare. 
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It is obvious from the conſtruction of this ſock, that it 
meets with greater reſiſtance than the common ſock ; for it is 
broader before, and does not flope fo gradually, and therefore 
makes the plough not ſo eaſily drawn. However, it is not ſo 
in every caſe. When the plough takes off the earth of the 
furrow broader than that part of the ſock that goes upon the 
head, then it is more eaſily drawn with the feathered ſock, 
than with the common ſock; for the firm earth which the 
common ſock leaves to be opened by the wreſt, is opened by 
the feather of the other ſock, which is done much more eaſily. 
Neither is the plough with the feathered ſock heavier to 
raw in every kind of land. In lea, or land that has upon it 
tough ſward of graſs, this ſock makes the plough eaher to 
draw. The reaſon of this is obvious: The roots of the graſs 
20 beyond the reach of the plough; and it is much eaſier to 
cut theſe, as the feathered ſock does, than to tear them aſunder, : 
23 is done by the common ſock. The plough, then, with this 
lock is very proper for opening up graſs ground. 
But the plough with this ſock is not only more eaſily drawn, 
than the plough with the common ſock, in fome lands, but 
allo in ſome lands makes better work. In lands where there 
are root-weeds, it deſtroys theſe weeds much more effectually; 
tor many of the roots, which the common ſock {lips by, or paſ- 
les over, are cut by this feathered ſock, and thereby the weeds 
chemſelves deſtroyed, But then, it is to be obſerved, that the 
common ſock has greatly the advantage in ſtonny land; and 
of this kind is a great part of our land in Scotland: ſor the 
common ſock, by the ſharpneſs of its point, and the gentle- 
neſs of its Noping towards the head, eſcapes many ſhocks from 
the ſtones, which would put the plough with the feathered 
lock out of i its direction, and endanger its being broken to 
pieces. | 
It is proper to add, that in fitting this ſock to "ths head, it is 
aeceſſary to turn the point from the land, or a little to the 
digt band. This is contrary to what was before directed, 
with 


00-3. 
with reſpect to the common ſock. But the reaſon ts obvious: 
This ſock, if fitted on quite ſtreight, will have its left fide ex. 
ackly in a line with the left fide of the head, and parrallel to 
the direction of the draught, and therefore can receive no re. 
ſiſtance from the land ſide : all the refiſtance it meets with i; 
from the furrow-fide, which gives the plough a tendency to 
go into the land; and to prevent this, it is neceſſary to tun 
the point of the ſock a little towards the furrow: this leſſens 
the reſiſtance from the furrow fide, and makes it meet with 
ſome reſiſtance from the land- ſide. | 


Of the wheeled Phugh. 


The wheeled plough uſed in Scotland is different from the 
one uſed in England, as deſcribed by the writers on huſband- 
ry. The Scots wheeled plough is formed by adding the 
wheels to the old Scots plough, and giving it a curved mold. 
board, and feathered ſock, as perſons fancy. Theſe have al 
ready been conſidered, and therefore, the only thing which we 
are here to inquire into, is, the advantage or difadvantage of 

the wheels. os „„ 
Some perſons are of opinion, that wheels to a plough lefſzn 
-” the draught. When the beam is raiſed and placed upon ar: 
axletree with wheels, by the drawing of the cattle there is a 
pHreſlure upon the wheels. In proportion to this preſſure, the 
friction of the plough is leſſened; and in proportion as the 
beam 18 raifed, is this preſſure encreaſed. Now, if the (trengthi 
neceſſary to overcome the friction is greater than the ſtrength 
neceflary to overcome the preflure, the draught muſt be leſ- 
fenced, Was it not for the weight of the machinery, which 15 
an additional preſſure upon the wheels, the {trength required 
to overcome the preſſure, would be to the ſtrength neceſſary to 
overcome the triction, as the circumference of the wheels 
is to the axletrec. But as, in the common wheeled ploughy 
the pleflure upon the wheels is but ſmall, the friction can 


3 
de leſſened in any great degree; and therefore the wheels ur 
this reſpect are of no conſiderable advantage to the plough. 

In other reſpects the wheels, no doubt, are of advantage: 
they regulate the plough, make it goto a certain depth, and take 
off the earth of the furrow of a fixed and certain breadth, and 
they make the plough very eaſily managed. 


One of the wheels goes in the furrow, and the other on the 
unplowed land; the beam reſts upon the carriage of the 


wheels; and as it is thereby kept at an equal diitance from 
the ſurface, the plough mult be kept alſo at an equal and 
certain depth : 

One of the wheels is always confined to the bottom of the 
| furrow; this makes the plough always take off an | equal and 
certain quantity from the land. 

The plough being fixed to a certain depth and breadth, 
ealily managed; and fo little attention is neceſſary ſrom the 
man that holds the plough, that he may allo drive, when 
two horſes are fufficient for the draught ; for having nothing to 


do but keep the plough even, he may ufe one of his hands b 
when neceffary for the direction of the horſes. 


Put we may mention as another advantage of the wheels, 7 
that they make it eaſy for the plowman to keep the ridges 
ſireight A farmer, after he has laid out a field in fireighr 
ridges, finds that few of the ordinary plowmen can keep them 
in this ſituation ; and indeed it is ſomewhat difficult to do 
this; for, in order to it, the firſt furrow of the ridge muſt nor 
only be drawn quite ſtreight, but alſo the earth of every ſuc- 
ceeding furrow muſt de equally broad in all parts « of the ridge. 
I the firſt furrow is drawn ſtreight, that part of the ridge 
where the plough begins will indeed be ſtreight ; but if the 


Plough takes off the earth of the furrows broader at one end 


than another, that part of the ridge where the plough ends, | 

vill be crooked. Now, it requires great attention in the 
piowman to prevent the cattle from going in ſuch a manner, 
make the earths of the furrows either broader or natrow- 
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er at the ends of the ridge than in other parts of it; for g. 
the hand to which they are accuſtomed to turn, they naturally 
tend before they reach the end of the ridge; 3 and this makes the 


plough, according as the cattle turn, take off more or leſs than 


in other parts of the ridge. The wheeled plough in a grey 

meaſure prevents this; for as one of the wheels goes in the jur. 

row, it cannot be pulled out without difficulty ; and any at. 

tempt to do this makes ſuch an alteration in the going of the 
plough, as to call the attention of the plowman. 

Theſe are the advantages of this plough : it has its difad- 
voantages likewiſe ; when compared together, they will proba- 

bluy be found pretty nearly to balance each other. 

It has too much machinery, which in every inſtrument is 

an inconvenience. For the more machinery there is in any 


Inſtrument, it is the more liable to be broken, and the more 


difficult to get it mended. | 
It is not proper for plowing acroſs ridges. When the 


cattle have pafſed the furrow, and are going up towards the 


crown, the draught being thereby raiſed, while the pl ugh is 
on the deſcent, the fore part of the plough is raiſed likewil:, 
and the plough itſelf, perhaps, brought quite out of the ground 
and, on the other hand, when the cattle have pafſed the crown, 
and going down towards the furrow, the direCtion of the 


draught being thereby made lower, the plough is forced in 


too deep. This does not happen to the common plough ; #0: 
the plowman can either reſt upon the handles, orlift them up 


a little, as he finds it neceflary ; and thereby make the plougi 


go deeper, or ſhallower, than otherwiſe it would do. 
This plough is likewiſe troubleſome, when plowing nar- 
row ridges; for it muſt be frequently altered in plowing ot 
a ridge. The wheel that goes in the furrow being higher 
than the other, when both wheels are going upon the ſurlace, 
the beam muſt be changed from its ordinary poſition, and 
placed in ſuch a manner, as to keep the plough even, and to 
make it go a little deeper than ordinary. Wien a furrow is 
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made for the wheel to go in, the beam muſt be changed to ita 


ordinary poſition; and when the ridge is near finiſhad, fo that 
boch wheels are going in furrows, the poſition of the beam 


muſt be again changed to keep the plough Wm} and to pre- 
rent it from going in too deep. 


It will not be improper to mention another thing, which 


fome perſons reckon an advantage in this plough, but which, 


when ſeriouſly conſidered, will appear rather a diſadvantage. 


I is ſaid, that, where the ſoil is ſhallow, the plough being 


fixed to a certain depth, can be made to take up all the good 


earth, without ſtirring the till z whereas, when this is left to 


be regulated by the plowman with a common plough, they 
reſo ĩnattentive, as to leave good ſoil in ſome places, and turn 
up till in others. At firſt fight, one naturaHy thinks, that, in 


this reſpect, the wheel- plough is preferable ; but, upon trial, 


the reverſe is found true. The reaſon is this: There is ſcarce- 


ridges are high, it is always deeper in the crowns than in the 


furrows, If the wheeled plough, therefore, is ſet in ſuch * 
manner, as not to touch any of the till, where the 101 is ſhal- 


low, it will not reach the good foil where it is deep: and, on 


the other hand, if it is ſet in tuch a manner, as to reach the 


good ſoil to a conſiderable depth, it will turn up the til where 
the ſoil is ſhallow. This plough then is not ſo proper an in- 
ſtrument for ploughing land of this kind, as the common 


plough ; which, from its make, is ſet 10 a certain depch, and 
will go at that depth, it not incommoded z but, however, can 
be made to g0 deeper, or ſhallower, by the plowman, as s he 
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4 the four ccultered Anti, 


This plough is greatly recommended by { ſome writers on 
auſb nd! y fince Mr Tull's time. 

In Eng! and, it is, perhaps, uſed wich ſucceſs; but the at- 
mpts 10 introduce it into Scotland have hitherto proved. un- 
Ne VII. 83 ſuccelslul. 
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facceſsful. Alli — trials to no purpoſe, thoſe that were 
ſondeſt of it have been obliged to give it up. 

The deſign of treating of this plough here, is to point out 
its deſects; or, rather, to ſhow the reaſons which have render. 
ed it impoſſible to plough with any of this kind, as yet tried, 
in Scotland. This may be of uſe to thoſe who are ſill deſirous 
of introducing this plougb; for, if it is known where the deſech 
lie, we will at leaſt be able. to judge if it is n to remove 
them. 

Any perſon that conſiders the nden de of this plough, 
particularly the three additional coulters, will immediately 
obſerve, that it mult be very difficult, if not impoſſible, to 


make it go right. So many coulters in the ground all at once, 
muſt meet with many obſtacles ; and theſe obſtacles will give 
the plough different directions, according to the different pl. 
ces of the coultcrs, to which the reſiſtance is given: and thele 
different directions, given, perhaps, at the ſame time, or ful. 
denly aſter each other, muſt greatly incommode the going of 
the plough. Beſides, it is difficult to place the planes of the 
coulters exactly parallel to each other; and, if this is not dont; 
they will be continually acting upon the plough in different 
directions. We may obferve likewiſe, that if this plough is 
uſed for breaking up graſs-pround, which is the chief delign 
of it, the oblique poſition of the coulters will raiſe the turt in 
ſuch a manner, as to entangle it betwizt them, and thereby en. 
tirely prevent the plough from going. This will the more 
readily happen, if the beam is near the ſurſace, and the cou!- 
ters hort: and, on the other hand, if the beam is at a diſtance 
from the ſurſace, and the coulters long, the obſtacles which 
they meet with will have the greater influence on the plougt, 
and the coulters themſelves be the more calily broken, or pit 
cut of their place. | | 

Some perſons who have made trial = this plough, have hac 


edi 
it made without wheels: but this certainly was 1!!-juc ged; 


ſor the wheels ſeem ablolutely neceſſary for regulating! 
| | | 25 
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glough when going, and preventing the different ſhocks which 
it receives, from putting it out of its direction. 
Some perſons have tried this plough upon land, the ſurface 
of which was very hard; but this was likewiſe ill judged; 
for, the harder that the ſurface is, the coulters meets with the 
greater reſiſtance, and the plough is in the greater danger of 
being turned out of its direction. | | 

Theſe things are mentioned, not to deter perſons from mak- 
ing further trial of this plough ; but to hint how the trial may 
be made, in ſuch a manner as has the beſt chance of ſucceed- 
ing. In order to this, the following things ſeem neceflary: 
That the plough be made with wheels; that the planes of 
the coulters be placed exactly parrallel to each other: that the 
frſt coulter be ſet almoſt perpendicular, and go not above 
two inches deep: that the ſecond {lope but a little, and go but | 
2 little deeper; that the third flope a little more, and go a little 
deeper than the ſecond; and that the plough be uſed on land 
where there are fewelt obſtacles. The kind of land that ieems 
moſt proper for it, and which too is moſt difficult to reduce, 
is foft meadow-Jand, that is free from ſtones, and has upon it 
a tough ſward of graſs. The ſoftneſs of this land gives the 
lealt reſiſtance to the coulters, and the leaſt difturbance. to the 
plough. | 
It is fomewhat ſurpriſing, chat perſons have not wied "oe 
plough with two coulters, ſuch as is deſcribed by ſome of the 
Engliſh writers on huſbandry, before they attempted one with 
tour, If two can be placed in ſuch a manner as to anſwer, a 
third may then be added, and atterwards a fourth. But, if it 
is found that two are attended with inconveniences, it is vain 
to attempt four. 

In the directions! given by Mr Tull, for making the four- 
coultered plough, it appears that a furrow ten inches broad 
is taken off by it; which, to be divided into four by the coul- 
ters, mult require a great ſtrength to the plough. If the 
Plough with two coulters 1 is made to take off a furrow fix in- 

ches 


1 
ches broad, the work will be almoſt as well done, and wit 
much leſs ſtrength This plough will not, indeed, 9 New 
Jo much work as the four coultered plough ; but little Jef; 
than is wone in the com Mon way of clean plowing, i 
| parts of the country where this work is beſt performed. 
The chief deſign of this four-coultered plough, is to bres. 
up graſs-ground It is certain that the ſward is not ſuſficient. 
ly torn aſunder, and broken, when the land is plowed in th: 
ordinary way ; and therefore any contrivance, to facilitate the 
reducing this kind of land to a proper tilth, is, no doubt, a grea: 
improvement. Trench-plowing, which is propoſed by ſome, 
where the ſoil will allow, teems to be more proper fur this, that 
plowing by the four coultered plough. But this ſhall be con: 
ſidered in its proper place. 


in thoſe 


Q the iron s 


This plough is formed upon the midel of the ola Sou 

plough. The teveral parts of it are ſhorter, and the head and 
ſock are ot one piece, like the Eugliſh plowthare. The plate, 
that is in the place of the mold - board, may be made either pain 
or curved; and the ſhare may be made either with, or with 
out a fin. I he ouiy things to be conſidered, in compari; 
this plough with the old Scots plough, are the advantage; 
or diladvantages, ariſing fron: its being made of iron, atk 
having ſome of its parts thorter. 
It is not propoſed here to compare theſe ploughs, with re 
ſpect to the expence of purchaſing; or to conlider, wiette: 
the laſting of the ion plough, and the value of the iron, when 
the plough is become uſeleſs, do not ſufficiently ballance the 
leſs expence of the common plough at the firſt purchale. The 
only things which we are to conſider, are, which of the ts? 
is moſt eaſily drawn, and makes the beſt work. 

It is certain, that this plough is more eafily drawn thay 
any other uſed in Scotland, It is lighter than the comma 


mou, 
* 9 


1 1 1 
plough, when equally ſtrong. 
that go in the land, being ſhorter and narrower, there muſt 


be leſs friction; and the fore part of the head, or what, in 


England, is called the neck of the ſhare, being narrower, and 
the ſheath being thinner in the edge, it muſt meet with leſs 
reſiſtance, And it may be added, that this plough, being 
made of iron, and each part exactly fitted to another, the 
earth does not ſo eafily ſtick to it, and clog it while going. 
But thoſe things which make this plough eaſter drawn than 
the common plough, are, in other reſpects, real def-&s. The 
lightneſs of it, and particularly the ſhortneſs of the ſhare, which 


ae the principle things that render it eaſy drawn, make it go 
The hea- 
vier that the plough is, and particularly the greater the diſ- 


rery unſteadily where it meets with obſtructions 


cance is betwixt the end of the head and point of the ſock, it 


is the more difficult to force it out of its direction ; ; and, on 


the contrary, the lighter that the plough is, and the ſhorter 


this diſtance, the plough is the more eaſily turned to a 


fide. Now, as this plough is ſo much lighter, and fo 
much ſhorter, than the common plough, It mult be ſo much 


the more unſteady. The ſmall ſtance, from the point of 


the ſock to the point of the coulter, makes this plough like- 


vile more unſteady than the common plough : for the ſmaller 
that this diſtance is, the opener is the land in which the point 


of the coulter goes; and therefore the coulter itſelf can make 


the leſs reſiſtance, when the ſock meets with any ſhock that 
tends to put the plough out of its direction *. The 


* Every common plowman will tell you, that, when the plough 
irons are ſhort, his plough goes kittle, By this he means, that it 


is eaſily turned aſide, and is difficult to manage. He knows like- 


wiſe that this i is the caſe, when the points of che irons are near 
ach other. The iron plough is in the ſame ſituation with the 
d . . f 2 

ommon plough ; when its irons arc ſhort, and the points of them 


n 
ear to each other, it is eaſily turned out of its direction, and | 
oubleſome to manage. | 


The head and other parts of it - 
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The advantage then of this plough i 18, that it 1s eaſily drawn; 
the diſadvantage is, that it is eaſily put out of its direction 
"Theſe things point out the kind of land for which it is mt 
proper. It is not proper for ſtony land, or land which riſcs in 
hard clods; but it will anſwer very well in land that is fo, 
and in which there are few things to put it out of its direc. 
tion . It may be added, that the better the lands are im. 
proved, this plough will be found the more uſeful. 

There is one thing that will make it very difficult to intro. 
duce this plough ; and that is, it is very inconvenient for the 
| plowman : for he is0bliged to carry it to the ſmithy, at, perhaps 
a conſiderable diſtance, whenever any thing about it breaks, or 
goes wrong; or even when what are commonly called the 
_ plough-irons need to be laid, or ſharpened, which is frequentl 
happening when the land is hard. When any part of the 
common plough breaks, which can be mended without tak: 


ing the plough aſunder, the wright goes to the field and does 


it; and, when the irons need to be laid or ſharpened, the ploy: 
man takes them off. But none of theſe things can be done 
with the iron plough. Whenever it needs any thing to be 
done to it, the plough itſelf muſt be carried to the ſmithy. 
This, as it is an inconvenience to the plowman, will frequent 
Ty likewiſe be inconvenient to the maſter ; for there are mam 
plowmen that are diſpoſed, from lazineſs, to work with an il. 


going plough, rather than be at ſo much trouble as to carry i: 


to a place at any diſtance, 


+ This leugb is is proper not only hos all kinds of hight land. 
that are free from ſtones, but alſo for clay-land, when not 200 
ary, When clay i is ſo ſoft, as to turn over with. whole furrow, 
the iron plough goes very eaſily through it; but when it 1s le 
nard as to riſe in clods, the ſhocks that thels For give the plovgh 
continuaily incommode it. 


of 
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& ſme Ne r to be obſerved in | making the 
Scots plough. | 


This plough has already been ! deſcribed, and 
the uſes of its different parts ſhown. By attending to theſe 
things, it may be known when it is right made. However, 
|; will not be amiſs to mention ſome of the principle things 
neceſſary to be attended to; and we ſhall endeavour to do this 
in ſuch a manner, as to be underſtood by thoſe who are chief- 
y concerned about ploughs. 

In making this plough, care muſt be taken that the big ſtilt 
and the ſheath: be fixed in ſuch a manner to the head, that 
when the beam is fixed to them, it may be exactly in the ſame 
direction with the head, and point neither to the land-ſide 
nor the fur- fide . If the beam points to the fur-ſide, the 
plough will hive too much land; and if it points to the land- 
hide, the plough will have too little land. When an error of 
this kind happens, the wright will cndeavogr to rectify it by 
the way of fitting on the ſock, and the plowman by the way of 
putting in the coulter. But if the error is great, the plough 
thus ſet right by the way of fitting on the ſock, will be heavy 
to draw, will go very kittle, and be in danger of breaking. 
The reaſon ot this is obvious: The plough goes with its ſhoul- 
der fore moſt inſtead of the points of the irons this makes it 
heavy to draw , the head and the tock bear againſt one ano- 
ther; this makes it go kittle : and the draught not being along : 
the head, is in danger of breaking the ſheath, or tearing the 
Joins, If the plough is ſet righi by the way of putting in the 
Coulter, the plougb will be heavy to draw, and the coulter 
In danger of breaking, or being put out of its place: for the 

e coulter | 


Ars 15 no matter = engl the beam points a little to the 
erg ez for the lanc! tha! is thereby given to the plough, is in 

© Mealure balanced by the ſock having leſs reſiſtance givers | 
om the ſur-ſide than from the lagd-{:de. | 
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coulter not going with its edge foremoſt, meets with preate 


reſiſtance, and thereby not only incommod-'s the plough, by 


is alſo in danger of breaking or ä the wedges by which 


it is fixed to the beam. 
Care muſt be taken likewiſe to place the beam in ſuch a 


manner as to give the plough neither too much nor too little 


card. If the beam is placed too high, the plough ill have to 


much eard; and if it is placed too low, the plough will hape too 
little eard. The wright determines the poſition of the beam in 


this manner. After he has fixed the big ſtilt and the ſheath to 


the head, and fitted the beam to the big {tilt and the ſheath, he 
applies a rule along the under ſide of the head, which he extends 
forward as far as the point of the beam, and then he meaſures 


the neareſt diſtance from the rule to the place of the beam thro 
which the hole is to be bored for the bolt of the muzzle, and 
he adjufts the beam ſo as to make this diſtance greater or el. 
fer, according as the plough is to be yoked. If the plough is 
to be drawn by oxen, he makes this diſtance greater; if 
by two horſes abreaſt, he makes it leſs; and if by ſour bo- 
ſes two abreaſt, he makes it leaſt of all. If he finds he bas 
committed any error in this, he endeavours to rectiſy it by 


the way of fitting on the ſock. If the error is great, he 


ſhould not be allowed to do this, but ſhould be obliged 
to alter the poſition of the beam, which may be done 


with very little trouble. If the error be rectified by the 
way of fitting on the ſock, the plough will either go upon 
the points of the irons, which will make her go very bitte, 


and at the ſame time make a bad fur; or the head will gb 
lower than the point of the ſock, which will make the props 


very heavy to draw. 
In fitting on the ſock. care muſt * taken to make it freight 


with the bead, and the coulter muſt be placed fo at the point 


of it may be as low as the point of the ſock, and as far forward, 
or a little before it, and, at the fame time, a little to the 


 iand-fide, that ſo it may be in a line with the 1and-fide of the 


head 


bead. 
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bea. This poſition of the coulter gives the plough a little 
note land; but this is balanced by the plough being confined 
on the land fide, and at liberty on the fur- ſide, which naturally 


res it leſs land. If this poſition of the coulter is overbälan- 
ced by the freedom of the plough on the fur ſide, it is neceſ- 
ſary to give the plough more land by the fock ; for it is impro- 
per to turn the coulter ſurther to the land-fide- than to be in a 
line with the land-ſide of the head, . | 
It has been ſaid, that if there is an error in the original make 
of the plough, the wright endeavours to rectify it by the way 
of fitting on the ſock. tie does'it in this manner. If the 
plough has too much land, he turns .the point of the ſock | 
to the fur-ſide; if it has too little, he turns the point of 
the ſock to the land- ſide; if the plough has too much eard, he 
turns the point of the ſock a little upwards ; and if oo little, 
he turns it a little downwards ; and if the head will not allow 
any alteration, he gives directions to the ſmith to bend the 
ſock to the land fide, or to the fur-fide, upwards or down- 
wards, as is neceſſary, which ſerves the ſame purpole. od a gn: 
It has been obſcrved likewiſe, that the plowman can give 
ihe plough more or leſs land by the coulter. The coulter is 
ec to the beam by wedges: by theſe wedges he can turn 
the point of it either to the land or from it as he pleaſes; or 
he can turn the fore edge of it a little towards the land, or to- 
wards the furrow. be turning of the point or fore edge of 
| the coulter to the land gives the plough more land, and the 
urning them from the land gives it leſs e. 
| Care mult be taken likewiſe to place the wreſt and mold- 
188 m a manner proper for the deſign of the plough. The 
Naugh that is generally moſt approved of, and makes the beſt 
ak the one that makes a redd furr below, and ſets the 
5 5 off juſt Upon. its edge; for, by making a redd ſur be- 
* e whole land 1s clean plowed, and by ſetting the fur 
I en its edge, it is left opener, and the harrows make great 
= PPreluon than if it is turned upon its back, To make 
N VII. | ＋ t | | abs | the 
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the 0 do this on light land, that falls i in pieces in tur. 
ing, the wreſt muit be ſet low and wide; but in ſtiff nd 
that goes over with whole fur, if the wreſt is ſet in this man. 
ner, the plough will be heavy to draw, and the fur taken off in 
danęer of falling back: 
wreſt ſhould be {et a little higher and narrower. 

In gathering ſteep ridges, it is neceſſary that the mold bord 
be ceſt out very much above, or the wreſt very high ſet; for 
without the one or the other of theſe, the plough will not he 
able to turn the fur to the brae. Theſe are neceſſary like- 
wile, when it is intended that the fur ſhall not be ſet on itz 
edge, but turned upon its back, as is ſometimes ſound proper, 
In every caie, care muſt be taken that the mold - board be cat 
1, far outw arde above, as to turn the furrow ſufficiently; for if 
th + fore part of the wreſt makes the fur well redd below, and 
the mold board does not caſt it well out above, having r 
foundation to ſtand upon, it will fall back _ n the 
plough. _ 


If the farmer attends to theſe 4 he will be able to dil. 


cover where the error lies, if the plough does not pleaſe him 
in going, and to give directions to his wright how to refit 
it. By frequent trial he will alſo find out the exact propor 
tions of the different parts of the plough, and will be able to 


give directions how to make one to go in what manner be 


= pleaſes, 


tor this kind of land therefore the | 


97 p 
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ARTICLE XL. 


I pf the chai: e of Horſes and Mabes for deal of 
bit Horſer—CanftruBtion of Stables. 


TY a letter to the Publiſher 75 


from one of your correſpondents, in order to improve 
the breed of the horned cattle. | 
the breed of horſes is no leſs neceſſary and worthy the atten- 
tion of farmers : as they are ſuch an uſetu] animal, and anſwer 


without them. But as the marks and properties o horſes have 


things to be depended on for any kind of buſinefs. 
Whatever kind of horſes the farmer wants to breed, let 
aim chuſe both his horſes and mares of the kind he wants 


will ſeldom be difappointed of his breed, whether for ihe cart 
or plough, ſaddle or machin> : but to breed out of heavy mares 
and a galloping horſe ſeldom turns out to good accourtt;z as 

they are commonly both tmall and crots made, 
has à tolerable paſture he may ſell his voung breed, at three or 


—14 1 


brecdin g. 


wy 
— 2 — . — 


70 have already got the 9 of a 5000 bull p 96 7 . 


think the improvement of 


* — 


— — 


* 


for ſo many different branches of buſineſs that cannot be done 
been ſo much deſcribed by farriers and others, I ſhall paſs 


over theſe with only this remark, that good eyes and a ſtrong 
back and barrel, and going well on their legs, are the principal 


let them be both of a fimilar make and colour; and then he 


If the farmer 


four years 5 at an average, at fourte en or fifteen pounds, ſay, i 


Now let us ſee * profits will ariſe to the farmer from | 
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1 produce Pcs, | 


| 14 os 10 
— 

Firſt, I ſhall all OW 10 5. 6d. foraleapof abort, eee * 
or 11. 1 5. for a running foal, that is, allowing | 
two mares to get the horte at a run, for one foal 12 
„„ : 1 {ta 

As the farmer may pet ſome work of the mare, ** 
when he is throng, without ſpoiling either mare or | 
foal, 1 think, the graſs for the mare and foal the 5 
firſt ſummer will be ſuſficiently charged at . 4 
I allow to the foal for- the firſt winter, two bolls vg 
and a half of oats at 125. per boll 1 109 " 

Aud for ſtraw and foggage 0 10 0 5 
Thus at one year old the foal coſts = c be 
For the ſecond ſummer's graſs | 24-1698 no 
For winter meat, no oats allowed 2 109 fre 
. : : e — th 

At two years old he coſts = By T.6 1 ble 

For the third ſummer's grafs I 140 br 

For winter mcat | "6 10.0 die 

| | | | _ = pra the 

At three years old he coſts L.$ 150 * 

For the fourth ſummer's graſs 1 150 2 
And if it is kept longer it will work for its meat ——— the 
So the whole expence comes to L. 10 10 0 me 

85 „ W. 

And there remains cf clear profit „ wn 

| 5 | chi 
Perhaps it may be thought I have allowed too little for tie for 
laſt two years winter meat; but the reaſon I, [ allow no com; mc 
and if they have plenty of ſhelter, they can run out 3! boi 
winter, except in ſnow, when they ſhould be admitted tor 20 
ſhade or foddering yard or cloſe, and get ſtraw with the okt 21 
cattle: and this at the ſame time will contribute to make them gin 
very hardy. The whole of theſe calculations will indeed be ho 
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ow upon fine rich paſtures but then the foals will thrive 
better, and ſell dearer in proportion. 


As the farmer can never propoſe to keep either lis work | 
ot breeding mares properly without good and convenient 


tables, I ſhall give you my opinion in anſwer to that part of 
your firſt leading queſtion on cattle, [Ns I. p. 31.] 


The plan I propoſe for building a ſtable is, that it ſhould be 


twenty-four feet in length, and eighteen feet in breadth with- 


in the walls: the horſes heads to ſtand toward the ends; and: :: 


each end ſhould be put into four diviſions: by this means the 


{able holds eight horſes, and each horſe hath four feet and a half 
in breadth: Now, if the horſes ſhould ſtand to the fide walls, 


it would require thirty-ſix feet in length to hold the ſame num- 
ber of horſes ; and all that could be ſpared of the breadth would 


not near balance the length. That the horſes may breathe a 


free and wholeſome air, the ſtables ſhould be pretty high i 
the walls, and an air-hole or window in the gavel of the hs 
ble in each end behind the racks, which will carry off the 


breath of the horſes, and the ſteam that comes from their bo- 
dies when warm, and thereby prevent ſpoiling the fodder in 


the racks; for when the horics are thronged in low or lofted 
llables, their breath makes the fodder ditagreeable to them, 
a5 well as unwholctome, and they are apt to catch cold when 
they go out ot theie warm tables to the cold air. There are 
Many advantages attend horſes landing ungle, eſpecially mares 
wita toal, as it prevents them trom kicking and hurting other 
they are not to ready. to ſwallow down their corn withou: 


chewing it, and thereby they ger more nourithment from it; 
tor vhea hnories ſtand together, they ſtrive who thall get 
molt of the corn: young horics, or hottes new bought in, are 
| commonly beat back from their meat by the others; and it 15 

2 common oblei vation, that the ti;it year that horſes come to 
a ltable they leldom uphold well; what other realon can be 


given but their be eing beat back by their neighbours. Soma 
wnes that a; Ppear in belt liking when they tand beirds 
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four or FR others, by e eating faſter, or driving the others back, 
may be no more likely than the reſt when they have to depend 
wholly on their own corn ; but when the farmer has got his 
| horſes to ſtand lingle, he can feed them all as he think; 
proper. 
Sir, if you think his worthy a Place in your Scots Farmer, 
you may give it one, if not you may light your pipe with it. 


Mean time, Iam; 8 1 R, 
Eaft- Lothian, * ours, Ke. | 
12th March, 1773. Ol P H ILIP 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


of deo Quickening Graſs and Whins. 
L Ina letter to the Publiſher. 15 


do not take your publication to be for critciſm or diſputes: 
that would certainly deſtroy the end for which it wis in. 
tended, which you profeſs is for the inſtruEtion of plain coun- | 
try men, and the advancement of agriculture ; but it a" 
error ſhould appear contrary to experience, which might prove 
hurtful to the public, by leading the farmer into a wrong courl:, 
it would be wrong to let it paſs unnoticed *. This, I appre- 

| hend, 


*The cau ion with which our worthy correſpondent introdu- 
ces his letter is very commendable; and will, we hope, be an ex- 
ample to our correſpondents in expreſſing any difference of opini- 
on with one another. Ihe rock on which the Editors of the Mu- 
ſeum Ruſticum ſplit No. I. p. 9.4 ſhalt always be a beacon t0 

us; and will prevent us from admitting into our collection 4? 
thing that ſavours of captiouſneſs or ill- breeding. Difference of 
opinion cannot be helped; and men will be apt to draw different 
concluſions from the ſame experiments : © Tf theſe are modeſtiy pro- 
poſed; they will meer with a candid diſcuſhon, and the truth ma) 
thereby be diſcovered, whic!; the heat of contra“ Job's or the bu 
maur of ſelf-conceit, will mol; likely prevent. 


E 


hend, is the caſe with a paſſage in the excerpt you have taken 
tom Mr Dickſon's book of agriculture, L No III. p. 101.1 
where he ſays, you may clean any land of quickening graſs 
by only letting it lye ſeven years in graſs, but four or five 
years is ſufficient for moſt ſoils. Now, Sir, 1 have known 
ground fourteen years in graſs, and when ploughed up exceſ- 
cre thick of quickening graſs. I own that the roots may grow 
ome ſmaller, but few of them will die away, and then the 
earth is no ſooner looſed about them, and expoted to the air, 
than they grow as faſt as ever; I would be far from adviſ- 
ing any perſon to truſt to that way of cleaning their ground; 
but 1 would recommend firſt to fallow the ground well, and 
then lay it down with plenty of graſs le-ds, after which you 
will be ſure to take it up clean. N 


In another paſſage, Mr Dickſon ſays, (p. 108) It is certain 
that whin-ſeed will not vegetate while the land is in tillage z 
he owns, indeed, that it is hard to give a reaſon for it; but the 
thing, he ſays, is certain, that the whin-feed will not vegetate 
unleſs the ſeed lye a long time undiſturbed ; and ſooner than 
two years, the whins will not appear. Now, Sir, | have dif- 
ferent fields at preſent under culture, and every time I plough- 
ed and harrowed them, I had a freſh crop of whins; and laſt 
harveſt, among the firſt crop of corn after failow, I had the 
whins from four inches to a foot in length, almoit as thick 
a5 the corn. Mr Dickſon's method of pulling the whias is cer- 
tanly very effectual, but where the whins have been old, and 
large quantities of ſeed in the ground, it may prove both tedious 

and expenſive, unleſs the ground be kept a long time in tillage. 
And now, Sir, I ſhall give you my opinion, which way 
I think beſt to hinder the whins from infeſting the ground. 
For the future, after you have your whins rooted out, 
| fallow your ground, and every time you plough an barrow it, 
Jou will have a young crop of whins ; but if you can lime it, 
chat will raiſe a fermentation, 2nd open the pores of the ground, 
dad haſten the vegetation of the whins; then take but two crops 
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of corn that you may not waſte your lime; ſow it in with gratz. 
| ſeeds, and the ſeeds I would recommend for that kind of land is 
rye-graſs, and what they call rib graſs, hemp-grafs, or narrow 


leaved plaintain: but it will ſtill be the better for red and white 


clover; for the more kinds of good ſeeds the better. Take one 
crop of hay, and two or three years paſture; and then plowit 


again before the whins car ry ſeed or be troubleſome to ploy 
take other two crops of corn ; and then fallow it again and 
dung it; which will help to make the ſeeds of the whins to 


vegetate; take other two crops of corn, and then] think itis 


reaſonable to expect they will not be very troubleſome: but 
ſhould ſome few rife, it will be eaſy to keep them down by 
pulling them, or cutting them below the ſurface with a hoe. 


If any of your correſpondents can put me on a better me- 
thod of deſtroying whins, as I poſſeſs a good deal of that kind 
of land, they will very much oblige, _ 


Eaft Lithian, Yours and their 
Moſt humble ſervant, 


W. B. 
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ARTICLE u. 


Of - the proper management of the Arable part of Sbecp er 


_ Store Farms. 


In a letter to the Publiſher.] 


IN my two former letters, Ip. 182. and p. 242. I laid be 


fore you ſome obſervations how a farm formerly neglected, 


at leaſt the management of it but ill conducted, might, in mi 


opinion, be managed with more advantage to its poſſeſſol 
and thence more proſitable to the public; and likewiſe, | made 
ſome obſervations upon the utility of incloſing. I ſhall, in this 
lay before you a ſcheme for the management of 3 — of 
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ſheep farm, which, if any chuſes to adopt it, will, in my opi- 
the firſt place; give a ſhort deſcription of their management, 


zg it is generally practiſed among them, as far as the circle of 
my acquaintance reaches: And, in the next place, I ſhall 


give my opinion how their farms ſhould be managed, in or- 


der to produce greater profit, and at the ſume time with lets 
expence. I ſhall begin then with that part of their farm they 


have in tillage, as there is few or none of the ftore-farms L =” 
know, but has leſs or more of them employed that way: 


Their preſent method of management is generally in this way. 
It is divided into, infield or mucked land as they call it; 
amd outheld or fecland : Their infield is generally divided in- 
to two breaks, although compoſed of different fields, and that 
they fow alternately with oats and bear or barley, generally 
dunging to the bear, ſeldom peate, and almoſt n-ver fallow; 
ſo in conſequence of which management, their infield is be- 
come very rich, and at the fame time become no Jets dirty 
ind foul, fo that they have generally along with their crop 


of bear, large quantities of what they call rumms or crops, 
which chokes the corn, and greatly hurts it. Their method of 
managing their outfield is generally in this way; they take in 


l0 much of it yearly as they can dung with their ſheep and 
catle by ſolds, and from this they generally take four or five 


cto;s of oats together, and leaves it out for gratis again: ano- 


ther part of their outfield they take in this way; thef plow 
it in winter or ſpring, and lets it remain fo through the fum— 
mer, and then in autumn they plow it again the lame way 
with the firit to keep it from wither furring as they call it, 


and from this they generally t take three crops of oats, and lay it 


out again in ley. Their crops from the ground as above ma- 
aged are generally fo bad, that they will not defray the ex- 


pence of ſeed and labour, and when afked how they come to 


perſevere in fo unprofitable a icheme of ſarming, their antwer 


benerally is, that it is to prevent their ground from going to 
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nion, contribute perhaps to their advantage. I ſhall then, in 
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heath, as it generally does when ſiiſfered to lye long untill 
I have now given a ſpecimen of the management gener 
practiſed in the moor: lands or highland parts of the country 
I am acquainted with; but J muſt likewiſe tell you, that there 
are many exceptions to be ſound to the above method of mz. 
naging, and ſeveral farmers to be found who are making 


great progreſs in improving their farms, both in the corn and 88 
tore way. But, with ſubmiſſion to the above gentlemen, who red 
do not come under the deſcription of the farming that is ge. ere 

nerally practiſed among them, and are exceptions, I ſhall lay vi 

before the public my opinion of managing a farm, lying in held 
the ſituation above deferibed, in another way leſs expenſive, ga 

and | hope ſhall appear, upon fair trial, to be more profitable that : 
and convenient in. ſeveral reſpects. 1 adviſe then to begin or tx 
with the inficld, and take that part of it which was laſt under laid « 
oats, and intended for bear this year, io undergo a thorough the 
ſummer fallow, to have at leaſt five or fix plowings beſtow- dung 
0d upon it, and immediately after each plowing a ſufficien: Line 
harrowing, except the firit, which is ſuppoſed to have been and 
done in winter; and the laſt, which is deſigned for the ſeed- unti 
furrow, and is to lye through the winter in that ſituation; then 

The reaſons for harrowing ſo often is, to reduce the ſoil to 1 rect 

fine mould, and likewiſe to retain its moiſture, ſo that it may poll 

make ali the ſeeds of the different weeds 1t 1s fo much infelted chic 
with vegetate the better and ſooner; then 1 adviſe to ſow it mot 
with oats next ſpring, one boll is ſuſficient for an acre, and ſtor 
along with them grafſs- ſecds, the molt proper kind of which it | 
for that part of the couniry, 1 think, will be, firlt ryc-graks Ma 
which may be ſown three firlots upon each acre; next plantane, 15 
or rib-grals, of which about fix or eight pounds per acre te Wh 
be mixed and fown along with the rye-grais and clover ; you of 
may for an experiment try a ſew pounds of red and white bh 

clover, as I have no doubt but they will ſucceed if proper. v 
care is taken of them the firſt winter; then it may be reaſonably ts 

expected, that a good crop of hay will fellow next heat, a 
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which is to be taken care of for the purpoſes hereafter to be 


mentioned. The other diviſion of the inſield to be managed in 
the above manner next year ; then I adviſe to paiture the whol 2 
ſor a certain number of years, and if it is a farm adapted for 
cor, it may then ſucceſsfully be broken up, and three crops 
taken from it; the firſt oats; the next turnip or cabbage oc 
red curled kail, or part of it may be potatoes or flax as judg- 


ment upon experience ſhall direct; then the third to be cats 


with graſs-ſeeds as above directed. I return now to the out- 
field or ſecond diviſion ; and I would recommend the follow - 
ing method of management to be beſtowed upon it: which is, 


that after they have taken three crops from their folded ground, 


or two from their fallowed, to fallow again; and the method I 
lad down in my firſt letter, (No. IV. p. 182.) I refer to for 
the management of this diviſion, with reſpect to fallowing, 
dunging, liming, and plowing ; but then I adviſe, inſtead of 
Lincoln barley, to ſow oats and graſs- ſeeds as above directed, 
and to take a crop of hay from it the firſt year; then paſture, 
until the whole arable is laid in graſs in the above manner: 


then it may be broken up and croped in the ſame way as di- 


reed for the infield, or continued in graſs according as the 


poſſeſſor ſhall find it to be moſt profitable and convenient; which 
chiefly depends upon the ſituation of the farm, whether it is 


molt adapted for corn or graſs, as there are many highland or 
ſtore farms I know, that have many fine fields in them for corn 
if properly improven; on the other hand, I know a great 
many likewiſe that deal conſiderably in corn, which is, in rea- 
lity, a great loſs to them, for by reaſon of their cold and 
high ſituat ion, altho* their crop ſhould prove very Ju- 
Xurious, it ſeldom or never comes to ful! maturity; and in that 
Cale, conſidering the great expence attending a corn crop, it 
ould be much more profitable to want it, and to have the 
Whole in graſs aſter it has been laid down in the order above 
deferibed. As to the objection of its going into heath again, 
there would, in my opinion, be very little to tear from thut 

| quarter, 
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| quarter, conſidering the good order it has been laid down in; 
but if, in proceſs of time, it ſhould make its appearance u 0 
any part of it, it is but reſuming the abovę method effeQyy. 
ly to deſtroy it. I fhall mention another method of keeping 
down heath upon ground not proper for tillage, and that! 1s, by 
manuring it upon the ſwaird with dung, peat-aihes, or a com. 
poſt of lime and rich earth, and there are few or none of the 
ſtore farms 1 know, but are poſſeſſed of either moſs or muir; 
jo that they have it in their power to procure from theſe materi- 
als plenty of fine manure for the above purpoſe; and fincethat 
is the caſe, I would recommend it to a great many ftore- 
maſters to diſmiſs their plough, unleſs they are poſſeſſed of a 
leaſt forty or fifty acres of arable, that they can depend upon 
to produce a tolerable crop, of at leaſt five bolls per acre atan 
average. The keeping of a plough is a very expenſive arti 
cle; at the loweſt calculation it will coſt fifty pounds per an. 
num, and it occaſions likewiſe to have one ſervant more at 
leaſt for ſix months for threſhing the corn, which will cot 
Hve pounds more; in all fifty five pounds ſterling. This be. 
ing the caſe, I am afraid ſome ſtoremaſters adopt the old pio. 
verb, That if they count all coſt they will never put plough in 
the ground. That indeed is a fooliſh opinion, and carries its 
own refutation along with it, I would therefore adviſe ever; 
itoremaiter, to be at due pains to calculate how much he gains 
or loſes by corn crops, eſpecially as he has it in his power to 
manage his farm in a different way, without one ſhilling 0! 
additional expence, by laying and keeping it in grats. 

I ſhould now enter upon the other part of the ſubject; name: 
1y, to offer my opinion wich reſpect to the management of the 
ſheep or ſtore part; But as this letter is already drawn to a great 
length, I ſhall conclude at preſent, and thall leave what! 
nave to ſay to be the ſubject of another leiter. I am, 

= , 
March, 13th, - --- Your humble ſerrant, 
177. 4.4. 
ARTE 
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A RT 1 CL E. XLV. 


if the Sturdy and Sickneſs in Sheep : _ Continued from 


No. V. p. 240. 


(In a letter to the Publiſher.) ” 


ANOTHER diſeaſe blech 1 mentioned preralent among 


ſneep is, the Sturdy; the ſymptoms of which are, that the 
inimal when infected becomes ſolitary, delights in the mur- 


muring noiſe of waters, and runs frequently round. This diſ- 


remper is very like that, which is commonly known by the 


name of water in the head among reaſonable animals, A 
ſmall bag {all of a limpid watery ſubſtance is collected in 
the hinder part of the head betwixt the ears of the ſheep: 
When this is extraCted by a {kilful hand, and the bag taken 


out unbroken, the creature recovers its former ſtate of health: 


But the ſhepherds in general are ſuch wretched bunglers, that, 
for the moſt part, the old proverb with great juſtice may be 

applied, That the cure is worſe than the diſeaſe. This diſ- | 
temper 1s ſuperſtitiouſly conſidered by many, as foreboding 


protperity tq the flock; and as it is not ſo fatal as the diſtem- 
pers already named, they fooliſhly give themſelves little or no 


concern about it. It is probably however moſt eaſily cured of 
all, were it properly conſidered. It moſt abounds in windy 


leaſons, and, as far as I know, in the ſummer months. 


_ The next diſeaſe which deſerves great attention is, that 
which they call the Sickneſs, doubtleſs by way of eminence, 
| becauſe it is the moſt deadly of all. Itis a kind of malignant 
| iatiammatory fever, infeCtious I imagine, becauſe it ſweeps 


away great numbers of the flocks.. It is occaſioned, Iconjec- 
ture, by a plethora or fullneſs, and might be cured by ſeaſo- 
nable bleeding, purging, and other neceilary evacuations : but 
anluckily there is not a ſhepherd among a hundred that knows 
now, when, or where to bleed a ſheep. This diſeaſe rages in 
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the latter end of harveſt and in the beginning of winter, aud 
abates when the ſheep become lean in the ſpring Aſter thy 
animal has faſted long, and eats greedily, it often falls into 
this diſeaſe. Perhaps it would be neceſſary to hinder ſheep 
from eating at pleaſure in ſome particular ſeaſons ; as we hin. 
der cows from ſurfeiting themſelves with clover, which they 
would infallibly do were they not prevented, When rich 
graſs has been long unpaſtured, young ſheep eſpecially are 
apt to over- eat themſelves. This might be prevented by time. 
ouſly removing them from a better to a worſe paſture, where 
they would not be expoſed to che ſame temptation. If this di. 
ſeaſe were accurately traced and inveſtigated, I am of opinion 
it would be found, that ſheep as well as men are liable to va. 
rious kinds of fevers, putrid, inflammatory, and intermitting, 
That theſe diſtempers are not ſo frequent, and attended with 
ſuch variety of ſymptoms, among the former as the latter ſpe- 
| cies, is, as I have already hinted, that the one is temperate, 
the other often not intemperate. It is very unlucky however, 
that this malady cuts off commonly the young, the ſtrong, and 
the healthy; for the old, the feeble, and the infirm, whether 
ewes or wedders, are very little ſubject to it. 


Pan curat ovis, ovumgue magifre 


| | ' & ans 8 1 R, 
Edinburgh, Your moſt humble ſervant | 
March 3oth, 1773. P. P. 
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ARTICLE XIIV. 


On the Culture of Potatoes. 


[ In a Letter to the a 


Ag riculture, there are multitudes who reject every 


ſcheme propoſed for their benefit, and, for this reaſon, becauſe 


it appears in print, In a converſation where the Scots 
FAKMER was mentioned, a farmer of no ſmall note aſked his 


neighbour, who is a ſubſcriber to the publication, if he believ- 


ed what was there inſerted, and would try any thing therein 


recommended : And being anſwered in the * pitied 
his neighbour for his folly. 


An attempt to reform an error in practice is oſten very 


unworthily treated, either from the pride or obſtinacy of thoſe 
who ſcorn to be taught by others, or think themſelves too 
knowing to need any information: The fear therefore of being 
treated with unjuſt and ſupercilious criticiſm, has prevented, 

in every ſcience, many a modeſt and ingenious man from com- 


municating his remarks to the publick. The diſcoveries, 


which genius and aſſiduity have made, have not always been 


conſidered and received as their importance deſerved: Many 
obſervations have been rejected as trivial and worthy of no re- 
gard, which, if carefully attended to and weighed, might have 


proved of great value: Nay, farther, many things ſtrange and 


paradoxical at firſt fight, might, upon due conſideration, hay 

been allowed and been univerſally reccived as high 1 improve- 
ments. Let me intreat therefore every farmer to believe, he is 
not above inſtruction; ; and not to condemn a ſcheme of im- 
Porement, becauſe recommended from the preſs. The moit 
knowing may learn from the ignorant. In hopes of being of 
farther uſe, J have ſent you the following remarks; and if 1 
am not fully underſtood in this, and my paper in your No. V. 


. 24%. upon the bean Culture, and avy Farmer wants more 
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| particular information, you are at full likerty to vive my d. 


rection, and I ſhall moſt OF communicate whatever is jr 
my power for their benefit. 

Potatoes are a crop of the moſt valuable kind to the firmer 
and, if rightly managed, productive of the higheſt advan; 
ges: No food more wholeſome, when raiſed on their proy:; 
ſoils. It is well known, multitudes in Ireland have little elle 
| to eat, and enjoy on that fare uninterrupted health. 

| I have tried the raiſing them i in various ways; and without 
taking up your paper with an account of my experiments 
ſhall give you the reſult of them, as tending either to increaſe 
the crop, or in ee the land for ſucceeding ones of 
grain, &c. | | | 

| Potatoes will thrive on every foil but wet et Clays; the bel for 
hom, and all other crops, is a deep, light, rich, black earth, 
though they will afford large returns upon gravels allo: What 
ever the ſoil is, it ſhould be plowed before winter, and again 
in March, then harrowed fine ; after which, if the foil is of 
the clay kind, it ſhould be covered with rank dung, but if i 
light ſoil, with dung well rotted, then to have the laſt ploy- 
ing in the beginning of April, and again harrowed. You: 
ſeed potatoes are to be cut with one ſtrong eye to each ſet, 0: 
two eyes if they are weak. You muſt have a line marked at 
every foot diftance with bits of red and blue worlted alter 
nately; the line muſt be placed at the diſtance of two feet 
and, if poſſible, north and ſouth, that the rays of the ſun may 
have free acceſs up and down the rows. & man with a ſpade 
digs out a little earth oppoſite to every piece of worſted, and 
not above three inches deep, as I have ever found that dee} 
_ planting is a great prejudice to increafing the produce; this 1: 

_ thrown away; into each of theſe little pits a woman drops 2 
plant, the man begins the ſame way at 1 other line, but the 
earth he takes out of the ſecond pits is put into the ſirſt one 
to cover the ſets; in this manner the whole field is te be 


planted, and with more expedition and leſs expence than ps 
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be imagined; the field is then lightly harrowed; ſo ſoon as 
the weeds appear, the land is ho:d over which is done by a. 
broad paring iron with a long handle, which a man puſhes 
tefore him: When the potatoes are up, they muſt conſtantly 
be kept free from weeds, and the intervals well hand hoed; 
and when they are a little advanced, a one horſe plough is to 
co down each allay, and lay up the earth to the plants, which 
muſt not be taken away again; the tew remaining weeds that 
| may appear are to be pulled out by hand; the potatoes will 
ſoon extend to each other and ſuffer no more to grow; when 
they are fully ripe, I dig them up with long broad three pronyed 
forks, which anſwer much better than ſpades, as eaſier to work 
with, not cutting the potatoes, and has this great advantage | 
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of ſhaking out every piece of remaining graſs- roots. To each 
digger allow two gatherers ; the land is immediately harrow- 
ech more potatoes will then be found immediately after it is 
plowed for the winter, and all the crop taken clean up. In 
this way, I have raiſed a much greater crop than by any other, 
and my land left in the fineſt order. | 

| uſed to plant them by the plough in different ways, but 

all theſe 1 have entirely laid afide. I uſed allo to take them 
up by the plough, but the other method of digging with 
gropes or three pronged forks coſt leſs expence, and takes 
not the remaining graſs- roots, if che weather is dry: 
2nd you cauſe your diggers to be careful in ſhaking the 
earth as they take it up with a plough and two horſes. I 
uſed to take up fourteen bolls a-day; to it I had twelve ga- 
therers, four of which were men, to turn over the carth with 
forks as turned up, and eight women to gather; the men at 
nine-pence is three ſhillings, the women at four. pence each 
is two and eight · pence; the plovgh I reckon five ſhillings, 
Which makes in all ten and eigbt-pence. In the other way, 
have known one man dig five bolls, with two gatherers, but 
in the general three bolls, reckoning the man ten- pence, 
and the two women eight-pence, makes only fſix-pence per 
bol], cheaper by much than by the plough, and the benefit to 
the land by cigging much greater. | 

No VII. X x | | By | 
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By this culture a large crop will never be wanting, from 
forty to ſixty bolls ; but without due attention nothing can be 
expected. The God of all our mercies hath ſaid, the labourg 

ol the diligent ſhall be bleſſed. The clouds fraught with the 
richeſt food will ſtop over his field, and gently drill their 
balmy drops, while the Sun, with genial warmth, will ripen al, 

and the year, in due time, be crowned with Good, 
I am yours, &c 


RUSTICus, I 
3 3 1 i 3. 
F XLVII. i 
To the PunLixHer of the S O 18 FARMER, ; 
To 
| The Commiſſioners for Sed 1 having publiſhed 1 
and diſperſed the two following papers amongſt the tenants fi 
| of the public, towards their and their neighbours reliei | þ 
| from the diſtreffes they have been and are now under; [ = 
1 here ſend them to you, in caſe you : -hink the” publication For 
2 of them in the Scors FaRMFR Can be of ule to other Y 
* Even their example as to ſuch judicious matters merit . 
Li regard. Jam, yours, &c. . | 
4 mY PRO PATR14, 
1, 7 | ORs th 
| | | Premiums progg/ed to be given by the Commiſſioners of Amex: | 
i! ed Eſtates. Fo which are annexed, Directions for raijing 7 
it and preſerung Potatoes, intended for the uſe of the Pa- 
rithes er Diftri&s in which the ſaid Commiſſioners projuſe it 
give premiums. By a Gentleman, a member « the Board, 
experienced i in raiſing that valuable ro. 
Premiums propoſed to be given by the Com Ronen ot - 
Annexed Eſtates. 
HE Commiſſioners obſerving with concern, that there 5 


is almoſt every year a ſcarcity of meal and other provi 
ſions in the wilder parts of the Highland: , and that thei 


b nd 


1 87 3 
wants are more felt and complained of in the ſummer. months 
han in any other ſeaſon of the year; and having for ſome 
time thought, that the poorer ſort of people might in a con- 
Gderable degree be reheved of this diitreſs, by raiſing potatoes 
much earlier, and by keeping them longer than they do at pre- 
ſent; propoſe giving the following premiums in the five 
diſtricts after mentioned, 1 

1. The pariſhes of Callandar, Balquhidder, and Comrie, 

2. In that part of Perthſhire called Rannoch. 5 

3. The pariſh of Laggan. 5 


4. The pariſh of Kilmalie. 
©. The pariſh of Lochbroom. 


Firſt Claſs of premiums. 

To the farmer or cottar who thall in the year 
1773 raiſe, and ſhow to the King's factor re- 
ſiding in any of the above diſtricts, or to the 

| iner of the pariſh in which he lives, the 

_ firſt ſtone weight of early potatoes, fit for eat- 

ing, the ſpm of 1 : „ Pg Yd le 

For the ſecond quantity of early potatoes, of ſame 


weight =, 5 90 i 6-- 
Tor the third quantity of early potatoes, of ſame 
weight „ „„ ACS =: 


Certificates of the earlieſt date by the factor or miniſter ot 
the pariſh, entitle the gainers to the premiums. * i 


5 Second Claſs of EO cat ; 
To the farmer or cottar who ſhall ſhow, in the eg 
Pear 1774, to the King's factor reſiding in any * 
of the above diſtricts, or to the miniſter of the 
pariſh in which he lives, the parcel of thelongeſt 
kept and well preſerved potatoes of the growth 
of the preceding year, and not under one 
ſtone weight, the ſum of | „ 


for the ſecond longeſt. kept and well preſerved 

potatoes, of the ſame weight _ „ 
For the third longeſt-kept and well-preſerved 

potatoes, of the ſame weight 0 10 0 


Nota, The ſtone here meant is that commonly uſed in 
zeighing meal, . 


No 


% 90-1 


No perſon to be icici to this laſt claſs of premium, 
- unleſs the production of the potatoes is on, or poſterior to 
the Iſt day of June. 
All farmers or cottars living Achim any of the above diſ. 
tri or pariſhes, to be entitled to all the premiums above 
mentioned, whether they are or are not poſſeſſors of lan 
b. longing to be crown. But it is to be underſtood, that 
th» ſame nerſon ſhall! not he entitled to the firſt or greateſ 


P wum in any of the above two clafſes for more that 
once. | 


Theſe premiums to be continued by the Board for three 
years certain. 


DIRECTIONS for raſing and preſerving Potatoes, intended 
for the uſe of the pariſhes or diſtricts i in which the Com: 
miſſioners of Annexed Eſtates propoſe to give premiums, 


T HT R E is a great variety of potatoes raiſed; but the 
following kinds are moſt eſteemed. 2 5 
The ſmall early round white potatoe, which i is wing 
from Lancaſhire, and ripens much ſooner than any other, 
The large white round ns which is both prolific and 
keeps long - 
The rough-ſkinned white potatoe. 
The white kidney potatoe. _ 
The red potatoe, the as or hulm of which carry be 


Howers. 
The red potatoe, which reſembles in ſhape p bull? 


Kidneys. | 
The cluſtering potatoe, which grows in 1 lumps and ircegulz: 


figures, lately brought into this country. 

"Theſe two laſt kinds, though extremely prolific, are hits: 
for hogs Or cattle, than the tables of thoſc people who preie 
delicacy of taſte to quantity, 
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Al kinds of ſoils will produce potatoes, but the light ſandy 


and gravelly ſoils generally anſwer beſt. 


Boggy or ſwampy places, if properly drained, dug, nd. 


trefed, will make great returns. And indeed no foil will 
produce a larger quantity of good ſound healthy potatoes, 


than black moſs or peat, when found naturally mixed with 
erh or mould; which is commonly the caſe in ſides of 


moſſes lying on floping ground, or on level grounds, where 
they have been flooded by brooks or rivers. | 


Dry ſandy grounds lying to the ſouth, and covered from the | 


north and eaſt winds, will produce the earlieſt potatoes. But 


it is proper to obſerve in this place, that the ſhaws or bulm 


of potatoes planted in the low grounds near rivers, though 
the fituation is dry and otherwiſe favourable, are found to 
be more ſubject to be hurt by the early froſts in the months 
of Auguſt and September, than thoſe ne in higher and 
more expoſed places. 


If a very early crop is the object, potatoes may be * ; 


with ſafety through the whole winter-months, the weather 


being ſoft and mild at the time. But it will be proper, in 


this caſe, to cover, immediately after planting, the ſurface 


of the beds with litter, ſtraw, or brackens, to keep out the 


rot, This cover may be taken off in the ſpring, when 
there 1s no more danger of froſt, and uſed as manure for 
other potatoes. But it will be found in common ſeaſons, 
that what is planted any time in the month of February, will 


come to maturity nearly as ſoon as thoſe planted ſome weeks 
exrher, and run leſs chance of Hong: froſted, and e caten by 


mice, Sc. 


It may be held as a general ale That the ſooner potatoes 


ale planted after the froſts are gone, the crop will be the 
more certain. 


If potatoes are large, they ſhould cut into as many ſets 
2 there are good ſtrong eyes; but if ſmall, they may be cut 


only 
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1 
only into two, or planted whole, though very ſmall feed i 
never to be preferred but in caſes of neceſſity. 
There is a conſiderable variety in the different ways of 
planting; but I ſhall only mention the following: viz. 

In lazy beds, which was the firſt method introduced from 
Ireland. The name ſhews that it was invented to fave la. 
bour, and adopted by the indolent; though it is well known 
to be extremely hurtful in ſhallow ſoils : and I think it ſhould 
never be followed, but in ſome very particular caſes, ſuch az 
to double the ſoil on a very rocky place, and to thicken an! 
prepare the foil of a border for a hedge round a garden, ot 
field. 

Though an enemy to laws beds, I approve moch of the 
5 Lancaſhire method of working with the ſpade ; there being 

no other way that will give ſo large a return on the fame 


ſurface of ground, and bring the land into better order iy 


ſucceeding crops, 


The Lancaſhire method is, to open a trench at the lowe: 
fide of a field about fix inches deep, then to bed that with 
dung in ſuch proportion as they think reaſonable, or can eali- 
ly procure ; then cover up the dung with earth, and proceed 
an repeating the ſame operation, ſo as the dung may lie over 
the whole ground about fix inches under the ſurface, But 
as they think it of great importance to keep the foil as light 
as poſſible above the dung, they cut the earth into thin long 
lices, by flanting the ſpade, and working with a longer ſhaft 
than is commonly uſed in this country. The dung intended 
to be ſpread in the trench, is laid in heaps behind the word. 
men, of ſuch a ſize as they think ſufficient for the purpoſe, 
and ſpread or ſcattered in the trench with a dung fork or 
gripe. Spreading the dung upon the ſurface of the undig 
ground, would prevent the ſpade from cutting clean and ealy. 

As this work may be executed in open weather at any 
time through the winter, it, in that way, gives opportunity 


to the potatoe- planter to Prepare 2 much greater quantity 0! 
= 
| grous“ 
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oro ound than could otherwiſe hs done by the ſpa 4 Is ho 


performed, if the foot-dibble is uſed, and a boy or girl 


hat the hole made by the dibble ſhould be ſunk juſt ſo deep 
zz to cauſe the potatoe ſet lie directly upon the level with the | 


dung 
Ground either in graſs or tillage may be drefſed in this 
manner 3 and from the nature of the operation, even the 


ready, cheap, and effectual method of bringing in waſte 
ground lying in a ſtate of nature, where a plough cannot, 
for rocks or ſteepneſs, be employed. 


fanted in very ſteep ground, the trench ſhould be firſt open- 
conſtantly up, to prevent that part of the ſurface being laid 


certainly happen in time. 
The diſtance of the ſets or plants from each aches ſhould be 


ſtance is found to produce the weighticit crop in general; 
ben planted at a greater diſtance. 


When the potatoes are planted, the ground muſt be raked 
ar harrowed, to cover the ſced. But as the roots appear evi- 


would adviſe treading down the new-planted ground as little 


but if they ſhould, they mult be cut out with a imall doe, or 
Pulled by the hand. | 


Where fields are exteuſive, TE convenient 5 tillage, the 


Git 


Abbling in the ſets of potatoes in the ſpring is very ſoon 


employed to drop in the ſeed. And it ſhould be remembred, 


ignorant will at once be ſenſible, that it is the moſt 


But it will be proper to obſerve, that if potatoes a are to > be - 


ed on the upper ſide of the field, and all the earth thrown 


bare of ſoil, which, without this neccflary pee, will 


about nine or ten inches each way; for, by experience, that 


though fingle roots cannot be expected of ſo large a — as 


dently to thrive beſt, when the earth lies open and light, 1 


is poſſible. Few weeds will rite after working in this manner; 


Rough is certainly the more adviſeable method of raiſing large 
quantities, But as the ground is {eliom prepared in a pro- 
der Manner, repeated plowings and harrowings, and picking 
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out all large ſtones and graſs-roots, are ſtrongly to be incul. 
cated, before dunging, and giving the ſeed - furrow. 

Moſt fields would require for this purpoſe at leaſt three or 

four plowings, harrowings, and weedings, to make them fuf. 
ficiently open and looſe, For it is to be obſerved, that the 

| looſer and finer ground is made, when ehe with dung, 

the produce will be the greater, 

Freſh dung anſwers better for potatoes than any other, and 
litter, ſtraw, or brackens, mixed with a little dung, or even 
by themſelves, prove an excellent manure for this uſeful root, 
and likewiſe ſea-wreck, where it can be had, | 
If potatoes are to be cleaned by the plough, then the 


ſhould be planted in ſtreight ridges, at leaſt two and a hall 
feet diſtance; or rather three feet. Some improvers, in order 


to dreſs their ground more completely, plant the ridges at four 


or five feet diſtance, and even ſome at fix feet. 


But, by experience, it has been obſerved, that drills, at eren 


a leſs diſtance than two feet, have produced a heavier crop of 
potatoes than the fame length of a drill at fix feet. The thaw 
or hulm ſhading the ground, and keeping out the drought, 
may account for this. 

The ſets of potatoes ſhould be piadel at din inches di- 

ſtance in the rows, ſo as to give room for hand-hoeing, and 

weeding between them. 

It the drills are at a con Gderable diſtance, bedding the fur: 
rows, where the potatoes are to be planted, with dung, is al 
that can be well expected. | 

But if the plants arc to ſtand very cloſe, it will be better to 


dung the whole ground, raking care to cover it well up with 
the plough. 

Dos poſitive rule can be given for ploughing, harrowing or 
hocing, or laying up the earth to the roots after planting: But 
the cleaner of weeds and opener the ground is kept, tie 


greater will be the chance of ſucceſs. + he ſame rule oo 4 
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ror where the ground is cleaned by the hand- hoe, or other- 


wiſe. 


Potatoes are always eſteemed ripe, and at their ſull ſize, | 


when the ſhaws fall without froſt, and they part from their 
ſuings or ſmall roots. | 


But if they are wanted ſconer for ſubſiſtence, they may be 


217d long before theſe appearances of maturity, without any 


conſiderable loſs of quantity; but where nec: thry requires, 


en ſome part of the quantity mult be given up. 


9 Farmer knows how to raiſe potatoes: but if potatoes | 
we intended to be kept till very late in the enſuing ſeaſon, it 
15 adviſeable, more particu larly lO 1 In dry ſoils and lituations, | 
to let {ome part: of them remain in the ground untouched, till 
the froſts are over in the ſpring; taking care to cover them up | 


with ſtraw, brackens, ruſhes, or 0 in the month of 
October, to prevent: the baneſul efte S of violent froſts. 
If the curious farmer wants to propagate a variety of kinds, 


the more certain method is, to ſow the ſmall ſeeds found in 


the potatoe- apples. This has been frequently prackiſed, and 


never failed to produce the deſired fect, As the procets is 


rery iuple ard eaſy, the following directions are ſuppoſed 
ine 


uftcient ; When potatoes are fuliy ripe, which is known by 
the kalling of the hulm, pick ſome bunches of the Jargett and 


fareſt apples, and hang them up in a dry place, till the month 
C . f 1 F 2 
o April; then break them down, and waſh out the teeds with 


the help of a littie cold water; ſow them in dri! 115, at eighteen 
inches diſtance, in a frech fine mould in a garden If the ſeed 
' good, it will riſe in a ſhort time as thick as crc eſſes. 

but when this is the caſe, it will be necefary to thin the 


ol 


81 
roots and hulm to ſpread. The a piants may be 


ng anted into new ground, where they thrive in general, 


UL Weather being 17 ; favour: ible, AQ W ell 28 thoſe left ! 19 che ſeed- 
0 d. f 
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plants, fo that they may ſand about ſix or ſeven inches di- 
tence from each other i in the row or drill, to give room to the 
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E 
or October following, when the preateſt part of the roots wil 
be the ſize of large nuts; ſome as large as walnuts, and a fer 
as big as ſmall eggs. Theſe muſt he kept carefully through 
winter, and planted the ſucceeding fpring, when they wil 


produce potatoes of the ordinary ſize, and exhibite a preatap/ 
unexpected variety. 


of prefervin g Potatoes, 


Keeping Avi dry, and preventing the froſt from affect; 
them, is the chief and eſſential thing to be obſerved in th 
ſerving of potatoes, and therefore may be eahly attained by 

attending to the following {imple hints. 
Gs Laying them 1 in a cellar, where no ſroſt e can come, or in 
the end ofa barn, (taking care to pack ſome ſtraw or brackens 
betwixt them and the walls, to prevent the cold or froſt fron 
_ attacking them on that ſide), and then covering them deep ur 
with ſtraw on all the other ſides: or, if they are not to be ſor 
_ uſed, building a mow of corn above them, taki ng care that the 
corn is will winned and dry; for if it heats, it will ſoon ſet the 
| potaroes a -growing, and rot and ſpoil them It is the prac 
tice in Lancaſhire, to lay them up in round heaps in dn 
places of the fields where they were produced ; but to pre 
vent the admiſſion of froſts and rain, they cover them up abou! 
two feet deep in every part with earth, and thatch over the tap 
of the heap with ſods, or a little ſtraw ; taking care, before they 
do this, to pick out all thoſe that were ſpoiled before rating, or 
cut in taking them up; by the neglect of which precaution 
great quantities of potatoes have been many times deſtroves 
and loſt. I would adviſe the picking out the very large 0! 
the potatoes, and uling them quickly; for it is frequent) 0d: 
ſerved, that theſe overgrown potatoes generally have worms 


in their 188 and are more tubject t to {poil (han thoſe of“ 


. TE | 
| - Whert 


„ 


Where dry light ground can be had of a ſufficient de TE 


burying them in holes cut five or fx feet deep, and thatched 
er, to prevent a perpendicular admiſſion of rain, and of fut- 


ov 


geient thickneſs to keep out the troit, will anfwer the expec- 


ations of the induſtrious and careful farmer, 

But if potatoes are to be kept very late in the ſeaſon, I would 
adriſe them to be taken out of the old repoſitories in the month 
ok March or April, picked and dried in the ſun, and placed 
in ſome proper dry ſituation, where the influence of neither 
cold nor warmth can affect them. And ! would adviſe this 


practice to be followed in the former caſe, where potatoes are 
allowed to remain in the ground. | | 


Directions fer the uſing of Heather and Whins, fer the relief 


of peer Pecple in diſtreſs fer Ferage to their Beſtial. 


& 8, certain that all gregarious animals, in almoſt every 


" ſeaſon of the year, but efpecially when heather is in bloom, 
and whins in autumn and winter, greedily browze upon and 


eat the tender buds or crops of both. Yet fo perverſe or in- 
attentive are the poor people to their own intereſt, confining 


themſelves to their uſual habits, and impreſſed with preju- 
ice againſt any relation, that very ſew, unleſs drove to it by 
dite neceſſity, uſe the means of relief from diſtreſs, though 


luppeſted, nay preſſed upon them. 9 
Heather cropped by a hook or ſhort teythe, given ireſh as 


cut, would not only keep their beſtial alive, N hen ſearce of 


ether provender, but feed them; there being great ſpirit in 
it, as is proved by diſtillation. 


Anci tently the general liquor ct this count: ry was : chiefly 


| 
rom heather, with {n;all quantities of malt. Perhaps it 
bath not been : tried, drying it when cropped, to kr ep and 
ulc as hay or ſtraw. But there is ſmall doubt of the cer- 


ta 
inty of its anſw ering when cut in bloom; becauſe the bloom 


* lower, when ſ\rpped or gathered which may be done 
by 
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by children), and dried on lofts, has been long uſed wit, 
ſucceſs, to give to horſes 1n place of, or with oats, 

Heather is every where in Scotland; nothing but dung 
and water ſupprets it; 5 it 1$ weakelt, and leaſt of it, 0 
lime-ſtone.. 

As to whins, they will grow any where in Scotiand, even 
on ſand, and at the ſea-fide, or in any ſoil it dry; though ' 
when old they are liable to be injured by froſts, but lellom 
when young, or kept cut ſhort. 

It is certain, there 1s ſcace any vegetable of which all pres 
garious animals are more fond, and proſper more remarkably 
upon tor health or labour, when the tender crops are cut by 
gard-ner's ſciſfars, hooks, or ſhort ſcythes, and bruited by 
fails, mills, or engines like-wauk mills, or heavy ſtones going 
round upon edge, as a common bark or oil mill, to clear 
them from prickles, and reduce them to a ſoft pulp; which 
is much facilitated by putting water frequently upon them. 

If the engine is worked by a ſmall pony, a boy can drive him, 
and turn and water the whins : but it will require a man to 
cut them from the hedges or the fields, who Mould hare 
thick gloves or mitts, made of horſe leather, to preſerve his 

bands from being hurt by the prickles, Theſe, with very lite 
hay or ſtraw, twice a- days will ſupply eighteen or twenty 
large horſes or cattle, and in better ſpirits, with but half the 
grain, than upon hav, and full allowance of oats. 
The whin is the cheapeſt, quickeſt, and moſt agreeable 

nedge of any, being always green; and in three years a * 
fence. if taree rows are ſown to thi icken and allow alter 
cutting; which, when intended merely as a hedge, and no! 
for provender, ſhould be done in ſummer, to prevent the 
froſt affecting the tender parts, which generally map hel 

eat after the froſts ſet in, eſpecially if the hedge is old. Catting 
alſo prevents 1ts fouling the land by ſpreading, and likewile its 
ſeeding; though che bloom adds greattz y to its beauty, being vel) 
early. Major ianvury Willlams in Wiles, mint tained fi- 


ty horſes for his iron-works by them for near five months in 
winter 


17 J 
winter, and adopted it from a poor man in a common, ina 
war of diſtreſs for forage. Many more reliefs may occur. 
Fren broom (which will grow any where) will by ſhelter 
and ſhading leaves encourage graſs to grow in poor land, and 
preſerve it freſh long after all other graſs expoted to the wea- 
ther is gone; beſides being ſhelter to cattle, when it becomes 
high, and yielding two or three crops of tolerable oats after 
r, without manure or even tathing, as in folds, c. And 
ferns when green, and moit weeds which infeſt grain and 
eraſs, and rob the land of its ſubſtance, are tolerable pro- 
yender for all beſtial. The late Captain Campbell of Banna, in 
Argvleſhire, preſerved 809 cattle a whole winter, when the 


markets failed, and others loſt almolt their whole ſtock, by 85 


civing them into a neighbouring fir- wood, and cutting gra- 
dually the branches of the firs, the green leaves of which 
maintained his cattle. _ 
But winter-crops of turnip, potatoes, and curled kail, in 


large proportions of all their cultured land, are reckoned ſub. 


lantial reliefs for winter and ſpring, beſides feeding people, 


neliorating and cleaning all land, and rendering even poor 
oil fertile. | 


AR TICLE XLVIIE 
ARATOR, on the DeftruSion of CFIWS» 
[is 8 a letter to the Publiſher, ] 


INCZ ; it FR an eſtabliſhed. maxim among the farmers 

in general, that none can at once write upon the ſub— 
ject of agriculture, and be maſterly pracliſers of it, I have hi- 
therto cautiouſly avoided every thing which might have had 
the ſmalleſt appearance of entering upon that extenſive field, 
contenting myſelf with having mentioned in my firſt, D Ne III. 
. 117.]the method of management mott commonly prac- 
dled in this coun try. And {ure any body may have done this, 
without 
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been worſt of all) daubed my next neighbour's face with it 


c hitherto ſtruggled at the plough tail, and deſcended to al 


among the ſpeculative ones?” In my laſt, [Ne V. p 227.) 


the pigeons, I mentioned the advantages and fifadrantagd 


the account the circumſtance of their eating up the ſeeds ct 


bly to the oppoſite ſcale, The pigeons, to be ſure, are Ve! 


L 348 3 
without running the riſk of becoming bad farmers, Had 1 
been in the leaſt apprehenſive of the contrary, I ſhould un- 


doubtedly have thrown down my pen, burnt my paper, tramp. 
led the ink ſtandiſn under my foot, or (which would hare 


contents; and thus, in the height of my fury, would hare 
exclaimed, '** What the d—11 ſhall I, in order to ſatisfy 2 
& fooliſh defire of appearing in print, to be ſtared by all 
« the readers of the Scots Farmer, wantonly ſacrifice my 
& character as a farmer, which otherwiſe I ſhall unqueſtionably 
obtain! No, I ſhall not upon any account. Since I hare 


ce the inferior operations of huſbandry ; fince I have acquired 
ce the meaſured flep of the ſower, and how to ſcatter, by liberal 
&* handfuls, the different grains, I muſt not be emed unca- 
* pable even of theſe fimple acts, which conſtitute the practi. 
cal farmer, and that by my own fooliſh attempt to appear 


I mentioned the pigeons: 1 thail here mention the crows as 
very deſtructive animals to every corn country infeſted with 
them. Here too, Mr Printer, I think myſelf quite tnug. No 
body can call a man a bad farmer, becauſe he knows that 
theſe creatures are very deſtructive to his fields, neither becauſe 
he ſpeaks out his mind among his neighbours; therefore lure!) 
from a parity of reaſon, no body can call a man a bad farmer, 
becauſe he tells his grievance in writing. In ſpeaking 0 


which moſt evident; reſulted from them, and the latter ap- 
peared at firſt ſight to preponderate. I did not, indecd, add to 


weeds, (which you extracted from the Muſcum Ruſticum) but 
zhis would have added, in my opinion, but very inconſideta: 


numerous, but when compared to the vaſt extent of nds 


around them, how very inconſiderable is their number! _ 
| hl, Fe? 
7 18 
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obliged to you for inſerting the extracts immediately after my 


letter. They not only ſerved as corroboratives to the juſtneſs 
of my complaint againſt the pigeons, but to point out more 
exaQtly the real Toſs attending them. As to the clergyman' 85 


epiſtle from the Muſeum Rufticum——l am ſaying, that fal- 
lowing is much better for deſtroying every kind of ſeeds than 


ſwarms of pigeons, and attended with much leſs expence. 


By fallowing we are deprived of the produce of a field now 


and then, but doubly repaid for it ſome time aſter : But by the 


other method, we are ſubject to a yearly loſs without any 


thing conſiderable to balance it; for we cannot imagine that 
they will always continue to eat ketlock-tecd, without now 


and then regaling themſetves with the wheat. I had above 


almoſt run into the ſtrain of writing, peculiar to a low, ill bred, 
anonymous ſcribler, who would not icruple to ſtigmatize the 


above mentioned epiſtle with the illiberal epithet of chimeri- 


cal; but though 1 do not think, nor have ever had the leaſt 
knowledge of the advantage of pigeons in the above mention- 
ed caſe, l ſhould be far from inſinuating the leaſt diſreſpect- 

ful lybel againſt the reverend Mr Comber, or any body elſe, 
for the relation of a fact, though it may have to me a quite 


different appearance. 


Now for the crows: It would be an unneceſſary ind an end- | 


els, nay an impracticable taſk, to calculate the immenſe da- 


mage which the farmers ſuſtain from the crows, Let it ſuf- 


tice to mention, that they deſtroy the corns, both at ſeed-time 


and harveſt, in a moſt voracious manner, eſpecially the young 
_ wheat when it farſt appears. At this ſeaſon, how ridiculous is 
it to ſee the farmers, who deal extenſively in this article, em- 
Poying a number of herds to halloo and cry, to frighten them 


ct one field away to another, when they might>make a total 


txtirpation of them all at once at much leſs expence ! A num 
ber of them indeed alledge, as an argument for the crows, that 
belides their natural right to exiſtence, which the great author 


v life had been pleaſed to 1 them, 8885 had an acquired 


\ one 
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one from their immediate uſe to mankind in the deſtruy 
of a noxious. vermin which infeſts the fields. But as to this ax. 
gument, though the parent of nature has been pleaſed to he. 
ſtow life upon the creatures, yet as he has made Nan Jorg of 
the creation, and granted him a diſcretionary power to ule 
them in a manner the molt conducive to his bappineſs, con. 
ſiſtently with that humanity implanted in his very foul, I can 
ſee no reaſon why he may not at leaſt reduce their number in 
ſuch a manner, that they can do no hurt to the country, It 
is only upon rich loamy ſpots - that they have many worms 
to deſtroy. At the concluſion of my laſt, I mentioned Bins 
ning- wood at Tynningham as the principal ſource of this ver. 
min. It would therefore be moſt proper to begin there, after 
having obtained authority of the Earl of Haddington as, in the 
firſt place, abſolutely neceſſary. His Lordſhip, I am fully 
pertuaded, would not be flow to give his conſent to a thing of 
ſo much importance to the. tenants z nor would the te. 


nants themſelves be backward,to contribute their ſhare for 


this valuable end; a valuable end indeed ! ſince hereby they 
ſecure to themſelves, and to the country, a very conlideravie 
quantity of corn, which otherwiſe they would unqueſtionably 


loſe. Farmers, who are obliged to employ one, two, or three 


People to keep their corn, and to pay them duly every time 
they are thus employed, could not, one would think, ſcruple to 
pay a conſiderable ſum, in order to be freed of ſuch an aunual 
expence z much leſs can they be backward to pay ſuch 2 
imall ſum as two ſhillings per plough : This would amount 


to a very great ſum. The number of ploughs in this coun” 


try is about 1124; now two fhillings per piough would a 
mount to L. 112. 84. Were it neceſſary, could mention 
the number of ploughs in every pariſh in Eaſt-Lothian, and 
how much each by itſelf could produce at the above rate tor 
this purpoſe; but it would ſwell this letter to too great 2 ſize, 
and it would anſwer but little end. All that I wiſh is, the 
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nediately to the extirpation of the crows, The end of this 
month, and former part of May, is the beſt-time for deſtroying 
them. At that time the young ones, which we call branchers, 


oreat eaſe 3 beſides idle boys, many labouring tervants would 
engage at their ſpare hours to plunder them ; and though the 
one half of the farmers in this country ſhould difagree to the 
plan, or though they ſhould pay but in proportion to the da- 


mage they are liable to, the remaining part of the money 
would do an immenſe ſervice in this way. 


The reaſon of my mentioning the crows in this letter, 
vas an occaſional converſation ſome time ago With a very ju- 


ſubject of agriculture, we ſtumbled at length upon the Scots 
FARMER. | aſked him his opinion of it; to which he an- 
ſwered, * For my part, I dont think the Scots Farmer worth 
1 Neo- pence halfpenny. It is juſt 
enough ; two-pence halfpenny! Is not the plan well enough 
celigned, and is it not ſo far well enough? et is juſt (for 
* he continued chewing his laſt words) a printer's job; and Ruſ- 
* ticus, and Arator, and a' theſe gentry, are juit ſome friends of 


*tor indeed ſpeaks of the pigeons as deſtructive to the corn, 
* and places the ſtory of Mr **#** and W-— K— in its true 
«light, ſo that it's certainly not the printer himſelf who writes 
Lit, and Ruſticus — but what I would be at is _ 3 I dont 
think we have? any need of a work of that kind at all, ſince it's 


3 
we fall ſhort. What! does An or any of theſe blades, think 
to become a rule to me, or 


fer, jt + 
wy the printer nad ſome corre 1 in different parts of 
ine 8 

country of eſtabliſhed hab chte, as farme rs, tO communi— 


Qtethe; | 
a : obſervations ande CxPErimey is through the amechannel. 
1s 
on, Would be of ſome importance; it would at once 
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would concert a plan, levy the money, and have it applied im- 


re unable to fly, ſo that an expert climber may catch them with 


ticious practical farmer. Having as uſual entered upon the 


Stop ſays I, you'r far 


* his, who want to promote his interell as far as they can. Ara- 


Knot 
nat in the knowledge, but in the practice of agricuiture that 


But mb not it be 1 bet- 
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c put a ſtop to all the anonymous writers, wy make us farmen 
depend upon what is laid beſore us: The reputation of the 
men, as far mers, would effectually guard them againſt commu. 
nicating any thing of a trifling nature, and would even make 


them exert themſelves in the public ſervice, in collecting ma 
© terials from the obſervations of ſome truſty friends, which might 


c he ve 


$ the nainel=ſs writers, lurking behind the curtain, and in no 


worth the public notice: Whereas, on the other hand, 


danger of being expoſed to public view, will not ſeruple to 


© þ:d the patience to give an, impartial trial. 


© alert the reſult of experiments, which perhaps they never 
But beſides, te 
© rake no mention of foil and climate) what do all our knoy- 


* ledge and experience derived from the Scots Farmer ſignif 


© to us, if thoſe who are kind enough to hand them down make 


4 


5 ledge, of farming tha at WC fall ſhort. 


© not the leaſt mention of the weather, that circumſtance in- 


« &{penſibly neceſſary in every experiment of this kind; ye 
© how very ſeldom do we ſee this mentioned, as if it had not the 


5 ſmalleſt concern with them ? Now, was the Scots Farmer to 
be conducted in this manner which I have humbly propoſed, 
yet (as I faid before) I think there is little or no oc. 


$ ſion for ir at all, ſince it's in the practice, and not in the know: 
We all know, for ex. 
< ample——— * Not to interrupt you fir, fays I, I ſincerely agree 
to what you have ſaid; andthough 1 would not ſuſpect Arto 


gor any of theſe anonymous ſeriblers, of diſhoneſty, yet! 


think, to have men of eſtabliſhed character for cor reſpondents 


© who would not ſcruple to put their own names to theic let 
© ters, would prevent all ſuſpicion on that head. But one 
$ conſequence of it is plain: The liberty of writing, and con- 


« ſequently the opportunity of being uſeful to ſociety, js to ſom: 


an inducement to make repeated experiments in W 


© Encourage this, and a ſpirit of emulation will foon take he 
« amonplt ingenious farmers, to all in mtg aſeful diſcovere: 


' Here my friend, ! 0 
nadi) 


ein that noble art; but if otkerwiſe 


Hniſh what he was going to bu, when } le Was {0 untere 
inte. 
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"tercupted, ſtopt me ſhort. * We all know, ſor example, that 
fallowing is of vaſt importance to a farm; that the oſtener 
i we plow and harrow it for taking out the graſs-roots, the 


beter; that the oftener we can promote the vegetation of 


(the annual ſeeds which lye concealed in the ground, the leſs 
(will we be troubled with them amongſt our corn; that the 
more dung we can raiſe for manure, the more plentiful may 
ve expect our crops. — Very well, you'r right. * Theſe 
continued he) need but 0 . they have nothing 
eto do with your theory as you call it. But after all, what 


does it fignify, that we know how to communicate the food to 
' plants, or the vegetative power to the earth; that we know 


(the qualities of the different manures, and that lime is but a 


(kind of ſtimulus to land, making it exert all its ſtrength, 


and then leaving it in an impoveriſhed ſtate, if we cannot 
* contrive a method of deſtroying the crows and pigeons. 


Weeds and water may be impediments to vegetation, and we 


have very good methods of removing them: but to what pur- 


pole do we remove them, when we fulfer theſe to continue to 
eat up ſo much of our crop. I earneſtly wiſh ſome body would 


' hy before the farmers, how much they could eafily raiſe at 
„a few ſhillings per plough, and perhaps the hint may be im- 


' proved. It would be a matter of no great ditheulry to hire 


boys, &e. for this end- Lam, 
805 SIR, 
Fog. a Tours, &C- 
Anil, I2th, 1773. Os ARAT OR. 
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ARTICLE XLIX. 


On the afes to which Carrots my be applied by ti 
ligent and induftrious Farmer. 


2 inte“ 


[ From the Muſeum Rufticum Vol. I. J 


3 LAME me not for wiſhin g to rank myſelf in the num. 


ber of your public ſpirited correſpondents. I fee h 
your collection many hints which cannot fail being exten- 
ſively uſcful. 

Being willing to contribute my mite e towards ſo mute 
work, I ſhall make the uſes to which carrots may, by the far 
mer, be applied, the ſubject of my preſent letter. 

And ſirſt I muit mention, that nothing can exceed this roct 


for fattening oxen * ; but they ſhould have ſome ſweet hay to 


eat with it, and they will thrive much better on it if they at: 


ſtalled. They eat it with great greedinels z it nounithes ther 


much, and ſoon makes them fit for the butcher ; and it they 
are young beafts, they always turn out fine meat. 
| Some oxen will not take kindly to cating them raw at firſt: 


for ih«{c, it is proper they ſhould for a time be parboiled; ot 


they mult every day be leſs and leſs boiled, till they come to 
eat them quite raw, which in a little time the nicelt bealt wil 
not be averic to. 

| find allo carrots excellent for ener 1 the milk of cows, 


eſpecially in winter time, and early in the Ipring, when thets 


is a fcarcicy of glas; and the milk they gire when they ted 


on them has no bad taſte, but the butter made 01 the dcn 


. f 3 : . wh 1 
18 generally a lictic higher coloured, being a full yellow ye 
this is 19 INCOuvenl nce, as It is not worle in Guality than 


tat 


Much has been ſaid and written in praiſe of this root, 4 
wg a very hearty food for moſt ſorts of animals: it has even bee 
averted, that one acre of carrots, properly planted, W: I fo? 
greater number of ſh2cp, or bullocks. than tliree acres of farm 


nc that the fleſh of theſe animals Wal be firmer and bettet i= 


a 


kat which is made when the cows feed in the ſummer months 
on the ſweet meadow-graſs. 


E -3$5-=3 


[ have, as yet, had but little experience reſpecting the uſe 
i carrots in ſeeding ſheep : it is true, I have fed a few on them, 
and they come on well ; but whether they are more profita- 
ble, when applied to this uſe, than turnips, I cannot determine. 
The public would be greatly obliged to ſome of your readers, 
if they would make a fair experiment in this matter: the way 
to do it would be, to pick out of the ſame flock an equal num 
her of weathers, if poſſible, equally thriving: let one half of 
theſe weathers be put to turnips, and the other half to Carrots, 
being in every other reſpect managed alike. | 

Frequent obſervations ſhould from time to time be male on 


1heir health; and when they are fat, it may with great eaſe be 


pronounced, which is the food that can - with the greateſt mr 
tit be given them. = 
It they are equal in their effects, the farmer mult always go- 
vern himſelf by his convenience, and which ever of the crops 
beſt ſuits him, that he is chiefly to cultivate. 
Many farmers ſow turnips inſtead of tallowing their land ior 
wheat; and this is good hutbandry but if the ſoil is proper 
for carrots, it would be much more profitable for the farmer 
to ſow them, and that for theſe very obvious reatons ; becauſe 
they impoveriſh the ſurface of the ſoil leſs, extracting the 
chief part of their nouriſhment from a great depth; and as 


they require that the land ſhould be deeper plowed, of courſe 
it will be in better tilth againſt the wheat- ſeaſon, and be in 


much better order to receive that noble feed. 

Hogs are very fond of carrots, and they make them thrive 
apace ; but they ſhould always be given to them boiled, as they 
will with great difficulty be induced to eat a ſutficient quanti- 7 
ty of them raw. 

This food fills them ſpeedily with geſh, and will very well 
maxe them much more than half fat: it will be proper howe VEr 
© vive them, before they are alled, either a few bu n of bar- 


ley 


ley-meal, or ſome gray- peaſe boiled: either of theſe foods wi! 
complete their fattening to admiration ; though, for my parti. | 


plied this root, as it is quite out of the common road: I have 


cock dogs, which I have for a whole year together kept on 10 
other food but boiled carrots, ſome flet milk and barley-meal 
being mixed with the liquor they were boiled in. 


plenty of the firſt, | ever obſerved that they were remarkably 
| ſubject to the mange; and if my dog-boy could not for any 
length of time get the carcaſe of a horſe, ſo as that my dogs 


| the barley was of ſo hot a quality, that their coats would be 


roots abates the heat of the barley, or at leaſt qualities it; and 
my dogs are always in good order, high wind, and con 


putting it in practice. I find the uſe of carrots faves me, t 


„ 


cular part, I approve molt of the peaſe, as they make the fa 
firmer, and waſte leſs in the pot. 5 
Mere the hogs to have nothing but carrots given them when 
they were put up to fat, this root would, it is true, fill them up 
with flaſhy fat and fleſh; but they would not ſpend ſo well, nei. 
ther would they be ſo proper to pickle for pork, or to be made 
into bacon for keeping the whole year round. | 
I cannot help taking notice of one uſe to which I have ap- 


fed dogs with it, and am morally certain, that with the aſſſt. 
ance of it a pack of hounds might be kept at a much cheaper 
rate than is now practicable with any other food. 
I have not, it is true, experienced this, becauſe I keep no 
hounds; but I have three brace of pointers, and fix couple of 


Before I came into this practice, I always uſed to feed my 
dogs with either horſe-fleſh, or barley-meal : when they had 


were obliged to eat barley-meal alone, though they got ficth, 


quite rough, and ſtand an end on their hides. 
Since I have fed them with carrots in the manner above de- 
ſcribed, I find, with pleature, that the natural coolneſs ol tic 


ſtant 
health. | 06 

This matter is well worth the attention of your readers, as 
many gentlemen might ſave large ſums of money annually bj 


leaſt; 
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eat, three parte in four of the quantity of barley- -meal I 1 


merly uſed 3 and as to the ſkimmed milk, if it cannot be got 
in quantities at a very cheap rate, it may, without any very 


apparent difference or bad conſequences, be omitted. 


Another thing, well worth the attention of your gentlemen : 


readers, I ſhall now take notice of, which 1s, that they cannot 
find a better, or more heartning food for their hunters than 


carrots, if given them with diſcretion; as to common plow, 
and cart horſes, they may eat them indiſcriminately; and this 


root will be found a very cheap food for them, as they need 


hare no corn, and much leſs hay than they would other- 


wiſe eat. | | 
| have a couple of hunters, which I value as being very good 


| horſes; and theſe I feed in the ſeaſon with very little elſe be- 


{ides carrots, well cleaned from the dirt that naturally hangs 
about them, and loaves made of the mixed meal of barley and 
oats, ſometimes with a ſmall admixture of coarſe, but good 


beat meal; and if they require to be looſened in their bo- 


lies, I now and then give them ſome bran. As to hay, they 
eat, at this ſeaſon, but little of it, of oats none at all ; yet they 
go through their work to admiration. 


1 have, all my life, heard it ſaid, that carrots were > exceed- | 
ing good to make a horſe long-winded ; and ſome jockeys 


will, I have been informed, feed a broken-winded horſe ſome 
little time with carrots before they fell him, when he may 


very well be paſſed off tor a horſe that is — a little thick- 


winded. 


A horſe · dealer in 1 my neighbourhood, when he buys a a poor 
half · ſtarved beaſt, if he has youth on his ſide, always fats him 
up with carrots before he takes him to market; and this 
practice he finds to anſwer well, as the horſe is ſooner got into 
Zood fieſh with carrots than any other food; and they are 
deſides wholeſome, breeding in him no foul humours. 


All the danger ſeems to be to the purchaſer, who, if he 
-aprudently puts the horſe immediately to hard work, is in a 


manner 
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manner ſure to break either his wind, or his heart ; for as the 
Horſe was very ſuddenly got into fleſh, his ſtrength is no: pro- 
_ Portioned to his bulk, till he has been kept ſome tims on 
dry meat, which will bring him about, and make him fox 
fit for any reaſonable work. 
That a horſe thus fed ſhould not be immediately fit for 
any hard Jabour, muſt not be uſed as an argument againſt 
carrots being a proper food for horſes. It muſt be conſideret 
that this man takes a half-ſtarved horſe, and gives him at 
once his fill of a nouriſhing food, in fact too nouriſhing, 1: 
it fills him with fleſh faſter than he can have time to gathe 
ſtrength. It muſt alſo be conſidered, that during the time 
of his being fed on this root, he is not permitted to take an; 
exerciſe ; by which means the free circulation of his blood 
is greatly impeded, and he muſt of courſe be the leſs fit to hc 
immediately, and without previous caution, put to hard z. 
Hour. 9 7 | | | 


A horſe, in this caſe, muſt have a ſuperabundant humility, | 


which would by perſpiration have been carried off, had he 


been permitted to have exerciſed himſelf moderately ; but this 


being prohibited to him, though the humours whillt he is 
thriving continue as it were ſtagnant and innocuous, jet, 
when once ſet in motion by tov hard labour ſuddenly given, 
they naturally become peccant, and ſhew themlclves in di. 
ferent ſhapes. _ | 


J hope I have ſaid enough to vindicate my favourite root 


from any aſperſion : I have found it very good and ſervice- 
able: as ſach, therefore, I cannot but in juſtice report it, 


+ Mr Miller adds another uſe to which carrots may profitably 


be applied. HeOhas, he ſays, known them cultivated for feeding 
deer in parks, which has proved of excellent uſe in hard winters, 
when there has been a ſcarcity of other food: in ſuch times great 
numbers of deer have periſhed for want, and thoſe which have . 
icaped have been ſo much reduced, as not to recover their _ ; 
tollowing ſummer; whereas thoſe fed with cairots bave 7 
kept in good condition all che winter, and upon tlie growth of tk 
graſs, in the ſpring, have been fat early in the ſeaſon: 


'P- H E 
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Marx 773. 
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ARTICLE . 


CDickſon' s Agriculture, Vol. I 7 


Of the methods of yeking cattle in ploughs. . 
ORSES and oxen are the animals uſed for drawing 


is to determine this without any other conſideration, then 


they will overcome a reſiſtance which horſes will yield to. 
As it cannot be determined, what kind of cattle are moſt 


ding to the work in which the plough is to be employed, and 


dn according to the cuſtom of tae Pcs and fancy of the 
armer *. | 


The 


les; 


; three oxen and one horſe; two oxen and two horſes; four 


bx 0 . 

: 5 four oxen and two portes - {ix oxen and one horſe; 
t 

5 oxen; ſix oxen and two horles ; and four oxen and 5 


N Fil. 7 Horſes. 


of, the methods of yokng cattle in plaughs—Of plowing. 


ploughs. Sometimes the one, ſometimes the other, and 
ſometimes both together. It is impoſſible to determine which 
of theſe is the moſt proper. This depends upon the kind of 
food moſt eaſily obtained, the other kinds of work required, 
and the expence of breeding, or purchaſing. If the real labour 


oxen are to be preferred; becauſc, as they ſtand to the draught, 
proper for the plough; ſo neither can it be determined, what 


number is neceſſary. This depends upon the ſtrength of the 
cattle, and the nature of the ſoil. The number varies accor- 


+ All the fallowing varieties are alt: two horſes; three 3 | 


© 
5, wo oxen and three 1 four oxen and one horſe: | 


* 
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The ht of yoking cattle in ploughs vary Uno 1 


much as the number uſed +. Some of them at firſt "ght m7 
ſo aukward, that 1t 15 need] cſs to conſider them. The only 


thing worthyot being ing uired into, is, whether the cattle fold 


be yoked in pairs, or in a line before each other ? We ſhall 
therefore conſider the advantages and difadvantages attending 


each way, and compare them together. 
The moſt common way of yoking cattle in ploughs | is in 
pairs. There are ſome diſadvantages attending this way, that 


are obvious In plowing the furrows betwixt ridges, the 


land cattle go upon ih» plowed land, and tread it down with 
their feet: this, eſpecially if the land is wet, hurts it very muck, 

There 18 another diſadvantage very obvious. When there 
is but as much of the ridge unplowed as to allow the land: 
cattle to go upon it with difficulty, they are frequently either 
going into the oppoite turrow, and thereby giving the plough 


too much land; or, which is worie, they are you ing the fur- 
_row-caitle upon the pjowed land. 


To remove thele 1 inconveniencies that attend the hk 
wih 


horſes. The four oxen and one horſe, or the fix oxen and on 
| horſe, are only uſed in a ſtrait, when another horſe cannot be eally 


procured The cuſtom of uſing three oxen and one horſe, 1s but 
lately introduced, and is obſerved in very few places: very 0: 
of the others mentioned is the eſtabliſhed cuſtom 1 in ſom: parts 0f 
the country, | 
+ The two horſes are in ſome laces yoked abreaſt, and in 
others, before each other; the three horſes all abreaſt, two abreal 
and one before, or all in a line; the three oxen and one horſe al 
in a line; the two oxen and three horſes, the oxen abreaſt behind, 


- and the horſes abreaſt before; the four oxen and one horſe, and 


the 11x oxen and one horſe, the oxen ii, pairs, and the horſe before; 


the {1x oxen, the four oxen and two horſes, the eight oxen, the 


fix oxen and two hor {cs, and the four oxcn and four horſes, i! 
pairs; the four horſes all abreaſt, in pairs, or all in @ line. 
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vith the cattle yoked in pairs, ſome yoke them in a line be- 
fare each other. It is obvious, that cattle yoked in this man. 
ner, going always in the furrow, neither tread upon the plow- 


ed land, nor juſtle one another. In theſe reſpects the yoking 


the cattle in a line before each other, ſeems to have the ad- 
vantage. 


t is to be obſerved, however, that this method is not quite 


free from inconveniencies. When examined, it may perhaps 
de found attended with as great inconveniencies as the other. 
When cattle are yoked in a line, they go all in the furrow. 


This makes it necefſ-ry to give the plough more land than 


ordinary, either by the ſock or the muzzle: for, if this is not 
done, the head and ſock being in the ſame direction with the 


beam, and the cattle yoked to the middle of it, the plough will 
directly follow the cattle, without taking any thing off from 


the land. Now, it is inconvenient to be obliged to give the 


plough land either by the ſock or muzzle ; for, when the ſock. 
is turned out of the plane of the beam, it makes the plough 


heavy to draw; and when the muzzle puts the draught too 
much to one fide of the beam, it pr: ven the plough from go- 


ng upright ®. The yoking the tit in pairs is attended 
with none of theſe inconveniencies: for, in this caſe, the 


quantity of land, which the plough has naturally, when rigat 
made, is ſufficient:o make it take off a proper furrow. 


Thereis another inconveniency that attends yoking cattle 
in a line, ariſing from the nature of the animals. Horſes and 


oxen, like men, love their eaſe, and are diſpoſed to throw the 


burden upon theic fellows, This hey have a better oppor- 


wit) of doing when yoked in a line vefors each other, than 


when 


* It is obſerved, that when, by 2 broad muzzle, the nt is 


iemoved to a certain diſtance from the beam on either fide, the 
delign is fruſtrate. For the plougn is ſo much turned to one fide. 


%5 to loſe as much by the direction of the 1 irons, as 2$ gained.” by 
us breadth of the muzzle. 
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when yoked in pairs. When yoked in a line, each pull; by 
the traces of the one behind him ; and therefore, though i: 
may be known when the foremoſt neglects his work by the 


flackening of his traces, yet it cannot be known when any 


of the reſt neglect their work; for though one of them ge, 


this, yet, by the pulling of the one before him, his traces may 


be fully ſtretched. But this is eafily diſcovered, when the 
cattle are yoked in pairs; for then every one of them has à ff 
parate draught. The goadman or driver knows, by the pol. 


tion of the yokes or croſs-trees, whenever one of them dos 


not draw equally with his fellow; and the plowman perceives, 
by the going of the plongh, whenever any of the two pair 
does not draw equally with the other for if the pair tha 
goes foremoſt neglect their work, the plough is pulled out of 


the ground; and if the pair that go hindmoſt neglect thei 
- work, the plough is pulled in too deep. The reaſon is obi. 
ous; the plough is made to go at a proper depth, when the tuo 
forces by which different direckions are given the plough, act 

at the ſame time. If one of hem then thould ceaſe to act, the 


plough cannot 20 right. It the foremolt part ſhould ceaſe to 


draw, the plough having too little eard for the direction of 
the draught of the hindmoſt pair, will come out of the ground; 


and if the hindmoſt pair ceaſe to draw, the plough having 


too much card tor the direction of the draught of the foremot 


pair, will go in too deep. This does not hold in an ox-plough: 
for as the foam by which the foremoſt pair draw, is fixed to 
the yoke of the hindmoſt pair, the whole force applied to the 
plough is in the ſame direction; and therefore, though 4 


of the pairs ceaſe to draw, there is no alteration in the going 
of the plough. 85 


There is yet another inconveniency that attends the com- 

| ; | „ 1 
mon way of yoking cattle in a line beſore cach other, When 
we i the 


* A horſe- plough is here meant, and it is ſuppolcd that tacle- 
ale only two pair in the plough. 
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he fore cattle are all yoked to the traces of the hindmoſt, it 


S obvious, that as the beam, to which the draught is fixed, 


z much lower than his ſhoulders, by which the reſt pull, ſuch 


weight muſt be laid upon his back or ſhoulders as muſt ren- 
ter him incapable of giving any aſhſtance &. Beſides, as the 
whoſe force is 1 in the direction of the traces of the 


is A: 


a body is to be moved forward in any direction, the nearer 


that the direction of the force applied approaches to the di- 
retion of the body, it acts with the greater influence. And 
therefore, as the plough moves horizontally, and as the di- 
retion of the united draught of a plough with the cattle yoked 
two abreaſt, is more horizontal than the direction of the 


draught in a plough with the cattle nas ina line, the fame 
force applied will have greater influence.. 


When theſe two different ways of yoking cattle in Sachs 8 
are thus confidered and compared together, it is difficult to 


determine which ought to be preferred. Each of the two 
ſeems preferable to the other in a certain ſituation. When 
the land is ſtiff, and the labour ſevere, the yoking the cattle 
in pairs ſeems preferable, as it is certainly the ſtrongeſt 


draught; and when the land is wet, and in danger of being 
much hurt by the treading of the cattle, the yoking them in a 


line before each other ſeems preferable; as thereby they are 


eonfined to the bottom of the furrow, which is the fir meſt 
part of the land, and prevented from doing harms 

When a perion uſes two or more ploughs, it is a very pro- 
per way to have one with the cattle yoked in a line, and the reſt 
With the cattle yoked in pairs. Ihe ploughs with the cattle | 


yoked 


* Perſons that yoke cattle in a line are obliged to put 2 kad | 
of ſaddle betwixt the back of the hindmoſt and the back-rope ; 


tais indeed prevents the horſes back fiom being galled, but does 
wt lay 


e him from the weight. 


35 when a part of i it is in a "direction n more Warten, When 


* e _ — — . 
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yoked in pairs continue as long as the land- cattle hays 


cattle yoked in a line, follows, and clears up the furroys, 
In this way the cattle yoked in pairs do no damage, and the 
_ cattle yoked in a line are never uſed but where they are of 
real benefit. 
1 perſons that incline to yoke the cattle in a line befor 
each other, it will not be amiſs to point Out a way to remoye 
the inconveniency laſt mentioned, and ſhow how the cattle 
may be yoked ſo as to Jay no additional weight on the back 
or ſhoulders of the hindmoſt horſe, and to make the direction 
of the draught more horizontal. This is done by making 
the traces of the horſe next to the plough but one, very long, 
and fixing them, not to the ſhoulders of the horſe behind ht im, 
but to the croſs- tree, and by fixing the traces of the horſe be 
fore him, not to his ſhoulders, but to his traces at the place 
; where the back-rope is fixed. By this the hindmoſt horſe is 
delivered from the burden laid upon him in the other method, 
as his draught is entirely independent of chat of the ri, 
There is indeed ſome weight laid upon the horſe immediately 
Hefore him, to whom the others are yoked. But this is but 
ſmall ; for his traces are nearly in the ſame direction wn 
_ theirs, and they are yoked to him at a place lower than bi 
ſhoulders. By this, likewiſe, the direction of the united 
draught is more horizontal, when there are threc or more bor: 
ſes voke'! ; it is even more horizontal than when the cattic 
are yoked in pairs. In a four horſe plough yoked in pairs, be 
two forces are equal; but in a four horſe plough yoked in 
this manner, the force moit horizontal is to the other, as three 
to one. . 
| The traces of hs horſe bindimoht but one being long, wil 
incommode the hindmoſt horſe in turning, if they have no- 
thing to ſupport them, To prevent this, two links mult be 


Py to the ſhoulders of the hindmoſt horſe, and the = 
| | | pale 


room | 
to go eaſily upon the firm land; and the plough with the 
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eaſſed through them; and the links long enough to allow the 
| (aces to be ſtretched. 5 | e 

When two horſes are ſufficient for the draught, the yok- 
ing them in this manner deſcribed for the two hindmoſt, re- 
nores alſo the ſecond inconvenience mentioned, that attends 
the yoking cattle in a line; for the plowman diſcerns, by the 
going of the plough, when any of them neglect their work, 
in the fame manner as when there are four horſes in tha 
olough yoked in pairs. 0 8 5 5 = | 

The ordinary method of yoking oxen, is attended not only 
«ith all the inconveniencies of yoking cattle in pairs, but alfo- 
wich the laſt mentioned inconveniency of yoking cattle in a 
ine: for the ſoam by which the foremoſt cattle draw, is fixed 
to the yoke of the hindmoſt pair. 'T heir yoke being higher 
than the beam, a great weight 1s laid upon their necks by the 
drawing of the foremoſt cattle. This inconventency may be 
removed, and the oxen yoke in ſuch a manner, as to give 
wo directions to the plough, as is done when horſes are yok- _ 
ed in pairs; by which the draught will likewiſe be made 
ſtronger. To do this, the foam of the pair immediately be- 
fore the hindmoſt muſt be fixed, not to their yoke, but to the 
beam; and, to prevent this ſoam trom incommoding the hind- 


moſt in turning, a link muft be fixed to their yoke tor it to 
paſs through, the link long enough to allow the loam to be 
wully ttretched. When there are more than two pair in the 
plougb, as 15 moſt common, the largeſt ſized cattle ſhould be 
placed next the plough, and the ſmalleit- hzed immediately be- 
'ore them ; for the lower that the yoke of theſe laſt is placed, 
ite nearer will the direction of their ſoam be to the foam of 

thoſe before them; and thereby the leſs weight laid upon 
their necks. This method of Placing the cattle is contrary 
to the ordinary way: for it may be obſerved, that the ſmalleſt- | 
[ized oxen are always placed next to the plough. But for the 
"ame reaſon, that theſe are placed neareſt the piough, in the 
 *dinary way of yoking, ought they to be placed in the middle, 
_ | | in 


. 
in the other way: for the ſmalleſt-ſized oxen are placed new 
the plough in the ordinary way of yoking, that ſo their yoke 
to which the ſoam of the pair before them is fixed, may be 3; 
low as poſſible: for the lower that it is placed, the nearer the 
directions of the two ſoams approach each other, and the le 
weight is laid upon the necks of the hindmoſt pair. And, 
for the ſame reaſon, the loweſt ſized oxen ſhould he placed 
in the middle, when yoked in the manner propoſed, that fe 
they may be leſs incommoded by the pair before them. 
| A method ot yoking oxen has been lately introduced, which, 
if known, will probably in a ſhort time be univerſally prac. 
tiſed. It is not liable to the inconveniencies attending the 
ordinary method. Inſtead of heavy yokes lying upon their 
necks, which mult be a great anterruption to their drawing, 
they are yoked in the ſame manner as horſes with brechems, 
| collars, and traces. The brechems are made of the fame ma. 
_ terials, and are of the ſame torn with thoſe uſed for horſes, 
only the upper part is open, for the conveniency of putting on 
and taking off, and tied by a piece of cord. Oxen with theſe 
brechems and traces, may be either yoked in a line, or in 
pairs. If in pairs, inſtead of uſing a ſoam, and crols trees 
for the ſecond pair, as is commonly done in a four horſe plough, 
this pair may be yoked to the croſs trees of the pair behind 
them, in the ſame manner as we have directed the ſecond 
| horſe to be yoked in a horſe plough, when they are in a line. 
If, in confidering the moſt proper method of yoking cattle 
in ploughs, we had nothing in view but the ſtrength of the 
draught, and conveniency of the cattle: we would always re. 
commend the yoking the cattle in ſuch a way, as to apply we 
forces to the plough in different directions. But as we mult 
_ alſo have in our view the going of the plough, hence it be. 
comes neceſſary to obſerve, that ſometimes it is an advantage, 
to have the draught of the whole cattle in the ſame direction. 
In plowing lea, where the ſward is tough, or any kind a 
and where there are interruptions from roots, or the hardnes 
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1 
in different directions, goes very unſteadily, ſomerimes too 


f cps and at other times 100 thallow ' "4d 18 * ad y 4:48 cult ry ; 
: manage... The reaſon 1 13 Obvious: r W 13 C11 the plough meets 
18 4 ES: | : i LOR 
4 with ſuch interruptions, as tend to make i 80 deeper, Or Hal- 

. 4, a "p 2 YG A >: 
od | fower, than its ordinary way of JO! ng; It, ATITac flames ti ime, 
10 the force that acts contrary to the interruption ccaſes; then 


the plough, in ſpite of all the attention of the plowman, will 
ether ſtart out of ground, or go in too deep, according to tne 
tendency of the interruption. But when there is only one 
force acting upon the plough, it is, in tome retpecr, NR the 
wheeled plough ; it goes ſteadily, and at a certain depth z ar 
kaſt, it is not fo difficult to manage it, as when there are two 
forces acting in different directions: for though ſome of the 


to draw, yet the draught continues {tilt in the tame direction, 
and the plow man has only the alteration, occatoned by the 


plough goes much more ſteadily than a horfe-plough: and 
this is occaſioned, not only by the nature of the animals, oxcn 


25that one ce only is applied to the plough. 


which of theſe two ways of yoking cattle in pleughs is tO be 
treferred. Men mui} weigh the advantages and qifadvantages 
attending each way, and determine according © crcumian- 


well trained, and the plow man not expert, the work will be 
belt performed, if there is only one force applied tothe plough *. 
But 


* When there are four horſes in the plough in pairs, they are 
commonly yoked in ſuch a manner as to arply t wo forces to the 
Mob in different directions. If it is found proper to apply bur 
N Yilte B b b | one 


alche bottom; the plough, if two forces are applied to it 


attle, at the time when the interruption is given, thould ceaſe 
interruption, to rectity. Every perſon knows, that an ox- 
being more ſteady in drawing than hortes, but alſo by the 


manner of yoxing them, oxen being yoked in ſuch a manner 


Thus it: appears, that no abſolute deter mination can b be given, 


cs, If the land is of a kind not ca ſtly plowed, the cattle not 


„ ee 
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But if the land is eaſy plowed, that is, has fedr things in it 
: 
incommode ihe plough in going; if the cattle are well tr; nel, 
ane 
and the plowman expert, the work will be well enough 
per. 


formed, and the labour leis ſevere upon the cattle, if two foi. 
ces are applied to the plough in different direQions 


Y Plowing. 


The action of the plough, in ſtirring ns turning over the 
| ſoil, is called plowing. 
purpoies : It increales the food of plants, enlarges their patture 
* > 5 | 

Prepares ihe vegetable food for entering their roots, deliroys 
Weeds, and removes wetneſo. 

Plowing encreaſes the food of plants, by opening the fo 
to receive the 
Hou e vege table food from the air; and by enlarging 
tne jurfa 1 i 
| irface an- 4 thereby expoſing a greater quantity of the ſo! 
to its influence. | 

Piowing enlarges the paſture of plants, by opening the foil 
if too ſolid and making it firm if too light. 

2 

Plowing prepares the vegetable food for entering the er 


of plants, by reducing vegetables to a ſtate of corruption, anc 
diſſolving oils, 
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Plowing deſtroys weeds, by ma aking their ſeeds vepetate, 
and then tearing up the young plants ; ; and by expoſing thei: 
roots to the drought. 
bl os 
_ Piowing removes anne, by laying up land in prope 
ridges, | | 
it may be faid, therefore, that plowing 1 is one of the mol! 


important Operations in agriculture; and that the gr reateſt care 


is 10 be taken in the performance of it. 


Thougb 


one force to the plough, and keep the horſes voked 1 in pairs, tn 
firft pair mult be yoked to the laſt, in the fame manner 4s the 


two laſt horſes are commonly yoked to each other, when there “ 
three or four yoked in & line, | 


} 
Plowing then ſerves the following 


Th | 
ech Ve 
accord 
forme 
W 
plant: 
une re 
foil 18 
tity 0 
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plant 
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Though plowing in general ſerves ail the purpoſes mention- 
ed, yet commonly one of them only is chiefly in view; and 
xccording to the deſign in view the work is to be per- 
formed. | 

When the deſign of plowing 1s to eiioreat- the food of 
plants, the ſurface cannot be made too uncven ; for the more 
uneven that the furſace is made, the greater quantity of the 
ſoil is expoſed to the influence of the air, and the greater quan- 
tity of food procured k. 


When the defi gn of plowing is to eflar ge the paſture of 


plants, that kind 1s bett that 808 deepeſt, (provided the foil. 5 


allows), and moit effectually breaks the mold; for the deep- 
er that the piough goes, the greater quantity of {011 18 N 
ech in vegetation 3 and the more cflectually that the mold 1 
broken, the larger is the paſture in the fame quantity F. 


When the deligi of plowing is to deſtroy root-weeds, the 


ſurſace cannot be left too rough, nor the earth of the furrow 
raiſed in too large pieces; for the rougher that the ſurtace is, 
and the larger the pieces of earth raiſed, the drought has the 
caber acceſs, and more effectually operates in the deitr uction 
of the roots. | 


When the deſign of loving 3 15 to deftroy feed: -weeds, the 


luriace cannot be made too ſmooth, nor the mold too much 
broken: for the ſmoother that the ſurface is made 
more effeQually that the mold ꝭs broken, the ſeeds are the more 
expoſed to the influence cf the air, the ſap better preſerved, 
and their vegetation the more encouraged t. When 


* The increaſing of the food of plants is often the chicf deſign 


\ falloving, and of giving the N laud che winter and ſpring 
| powing, 


} The enſarging the paſture of plante is the chief deſign of 


Poving, When ſeed is to be ſown immediately after, | 
The deſtruction of weeds of both kinds 1s often the end pro- 


Poled in ſummer -ſallowing, and when the barley-lagd gots the 
Ipring. furrow, 
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When the deſign of plowing is to remove wetneſs, the ln; 
muſt be laid up in high and narrow ridges; for the gene 
number that there are of furrows, there are the greets 
number of drains ; and the higher chat the ridges are, the mc: 
eaſily the water finds its way to the furrows. 

Thus we ſee how this operation of plowing i is to be perfort. 
ed, according to the chief delign in view. It often happens 
however, that land is in ſuch a condition as to require more 
than one of theſe advantages which plowing is intended to 
promote. "Theſe are ſometimes conſiſtent with each other, 
and the land may be plowed in ſuch a manner as beſt to pro. 
mote all of them. Thus land is ſometimes, at he fame time, 
poor and wet, and full of root-weeds : now, it n ay be plowed 
in ſuch a manner, as is moſt proper for increaſing 1 1ts food, re- 
moving its wetneſs, and deſtroying its weeds : fer, by ole 
plowing, its ſurface may be made uneven, which fits it for 
receiving an increaſe of food; it may be formed into narios 
and ſtecp ridges, which beſt removes its wetneſs; and tle 
earth may be raifed in large pieces, which beſt expoſes tte 
roots of the weeds to be deſtroy red by the drought. 

At other times the land is in ſuch a ſituation, that the ad- 


vantage s which it requires from plowing are inconſiſtent with 


Cach other, and it cannot be plow ed in ſuch a manner as 1 
moſt proper for promoting all of them. Thus land, at the 


lame time, may be full both of ſeed weeds and of root- weeds: 


now, it cannot be plowed in ſuch a manner as is moſt p proper 


to deſtroy both; for, by one plowing, it cannot be failed 


in pieces and left rough, which is necellary to deſtroy roots 
wecis, and have the mold broke and be made ſmooth, which 

s neceſi; ary to deſtroy ſeed w eeds. This makes it necetary 
to have one of theſe things chief ly in view at flirt, and to cen. 
ider which of the two it is proper to begin with, a and how the 
work may be performed in ſuch a manner, as the other 13) 
molt cafily ſucceed, Thus, in the preſent caſe, the End 


| ne ane be lei 
ſiould Le plowed, fo as 10 be raifed in picces, and 10 vc 


— 


14 
ugh 3 and in that condition it ſhould be allowed to lye, till 
the drought may be ſuppoſed to have deſtroyed the roots; and 
then it may be reduced, the pieces broke, and the ſurface 
made ſmooth, in order to deſtroy the ſeeds. | 

In plowing there are ſome general rules to be obferred; 
whatever is the deſign of it. Thus, land is never to be plow- 
ed when it is wet. When land is plowed wet, the deſign of 
plowing, whatever it may be, 18 [rultrated 3 ; and this holds 
true in every kind of ſoil. | 

"When ſtiff ſoil is plowed wet, by drying too ſuddenly it be- 
comes ſo hard, that it can receive no benefit from the air, and 
the paſture in it is entirely ſhut up: root-weeds itrike root 
rain beſore the drought reaches them; and if there are any 


feed: weeds, the ſurtace cruſts ſo ſoon, that they are prevented 


from vegetating. 

When light foil is plowed wet, though it may receive ſome 
bencfit by expoſing a larger ſurface to the influence of the 
air, yet its pores, being full of water will prevent its paſture 
from being enlarged ; and the root-weeds that are in it, will. 
not be deſtroyed z they will rather flourith, by being tranſplant» 


«into a new paſture . In both kinds of ſoil the labour is 


very tevere upon the cattle, and the land is greatly damaged 
by their going upon it, and treading it down with their feet. 

Thus it is alſo to be obferved, that whatever is the deſign of 
plowing, the quantity ot firm land taken off from the ſurface 
by the plough in going, ought not to exceed the wideneſs og 
tac furrow which the plough makes below. If it does, the 
land is not clean plowed : it is only 1cratched, and a quantity 
ct the foil is left below untouched betwixt every turrow that 
ive plough make: 


By light ſoil is here to be underſtood not ſandy, but ſpungy 
Woſly ſoil. The landy {oil is in its nature ſo free, and at the ſame 


ume fo compact, that little alteration can be made | in its paſture 
| (A p! owing. 
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The quantity of firm land to be taken off by the plouzh, 


depends upon the deſign of plowing, and the nature ot the 


foil. 
When the deſign of plowing is to increaſe. the food 6 


plants, and deſtroy root-weeds, whether the foil is rule 
as great a quantity may be taken off as the plough Can take 
conveniently; becauſꝭ the greater that the quantity is which 


the plough takes off, the roughcr and more uneven the 


ſurſace is made; and the rougher and more uneven that the 
ſurface is made, the more food is procured, and the root- 
weeds more effectually deſtroyed. 

When the deſign of plowing is to enlarge the paſture 0f 


plants, and deſtroy feed-weeds, though 2 large quantity ma 


be taken off in light foil, that naturally falls in pieces when 


turned over, yet a {mall quantity ought to ve taken off in {tif 
land that is not ſo eaſily reduced; becauſe the ſmaller tha 
the quantity is which the plough takes off, the ſoil is the n 
| eſfectually broken, and the ſurſace made the ſmoother; and 
the more effectually that the mold is broken, and the ſmocth. 


er that the ſurface is made, the paſture is the mors enlarged, 
and the weeds more effectually de ſtroyed. This is agrecable 


to the ordinary practice, introduced no doubt from experience; 


for we find that a much leis quantity is taken off when lat 
gets the ſecd-furrow, the chief deſign of which is to enlarge 
the paſture, than at any other plowing. 

In the directions which we have given about plowing ne 
have had chiefly in our view land employed in tillage 3 it l 
neceſſary to add ſomething with reſpect t to the plowing le 


or opening up ee 


The Ungliſh writers on agriculture, when giving directions 
about the opening up of grats ground, always ſuppoſe that the 
land is to be ſummer-fallowed ; and they recommend to pon 
as deep at firſt as the nature of the ſoil wilt allow. Ihe) ar 
ſign this reaſon, That it is not poſlible to plow deeper alter” 


* P 0 N 
wards, They likcwiſe direct to turn the earth uplide cov 
05 
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'r on its back, as we have called it. The reaſon they aſſign 


ir this, is, that the ſward or turf may be the fooner rotten *. 


Some perſons have tried this method of breaking up graſs 
ground in Scotland, but they found great diſſiculty in redu— 


cing it: and, notwithſtanding the aſſertions of ſome of the 


Engliſh writers, we have reaſon to believe that many find it 
ſo likewiſe in England: for Mr Tull, in his chapter upon 
ploughs. tells us, That if the turf lye long without being 
turned, the graſs from the edges will ſpread and form a new 
turk, and that the roots often {ct up new heads, and the for- 
mer heads are converted to roots. As Nr Tull's defign is to 
ſhow the neceſſity of the four-coultered plough, we need not 
doubt but he has a little exaggerated the matter; for, upon a 


22rrow inſpection, it will be found, that if the turf is turned 
upon its back, the graſs will grow only from the ſides. How- 


ever, we may conclude, from what he ſays, that the land in 
England is not fo eafily reduced in this manner, as ſome of 
the writers pretend kx. 3 . 

On our rich lands in Scotland, we follow a method the 
rery reverſe of this which has been mentioned. We com- 
monly ſow after one plowing of grals-ground, and we plow 
4 ihallow and narrow as poſlible; and allo ſet the turf as ex- 


actly 


_ * This however is net the ordinary method uſed in England; 


"a in Scotland they plow ſhallow and narrow in winter, and fow 


oats in the ſpring, 


The author of the new ſyſtem of agriculture, in giving direc- 


tons about the method of breaking up graſs-ground, mentions on- 


y three plowings before ſowing with wheat, whether in Riff or 
wht land, He propoſes, that the firſt plowing thould be begun 


about the firſt of April, and ended about rhe middle of June; and i 


I the ſecond ſhould be begun about the middle of June, and 
nithed about the eng of July. If the ſecond plowing is begun on 


the l. . | | ; 
be ſame part of the field where the firſt plowing was begun, the 
wrt, be ſays, wil 


| ! be found ſufficiently rotten when it is turned 
up again. | | | 
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actly as poſſible upon its edge. It is not our buſineſz in thy 
place to conſider the propriety of ſowing after one furry, 
We may only obſerve, that if the land is good, a good crop 
may be expected ; and if there is a good crop, the turf will 
be completely rotten before next ſeaſon. What we have to 
conſider, is, which is the molt proper method to break and ie. 
duce the turf. May I be allowed to ſay, without giving of- 
| fence to Improvers, that the >cots method is rather the beſt? 
| It is certain, that the thinner and narrower that the turf is u- 
ken off, it is the more eaſily torn aſunder; and the more er. 
ackly that it ſtands on its edge, the harrows in going acroſ; 
take the firmer hold, and make the greater impreſſion, 
If this kind of graſs ground is plowed betore winter, in the 
manner mentioned, ſhallow and narrow, and the turf ſet upon 
its edge, it may be expected, if we ate favoured with 
little froſt, that in the ſpring the turf will be in tuch a con- 
dition, as to be eaſily torn aſunder by the harrows, and the 
land itſelf in a proper condition to be ſown with oats, or to be 
 ſummer-fallowed, and ſown with wheat. 
Our barren lands we break up in the ſame manner as te- 
commended by the Engliſh writers, plow deep, and turn the 


turf over on its back. It ſeems, that the plants which grov 3 
on theſe lands, have tougher and ſtronger roots than thoſe that they 
grow on rich lands. This makes it more difficult to break ll th 
the turf, If the earths of the furrows are {et on their edge, Inelad 


the harrows turn them back, inſtead of tearing hem aſunder 
This happens whether the land is plowed decp 0r ſhallow. 
But when the earths are turned on their back, and the land 
plowed deep, the harrows raile a kind of mold upon the back 
of the turf, by which the hollows betwixt the e« rths are fild 
up, and nouriſhment afforded for the iced, the greateſt pat 
of which falls into theſe hollows. „ 
There is another method propoſed for opening up grals- 
ground, and that is by trench- plowing. J his manner of plox- het; 


ing is performed by one plough following another in the jane N 


track. 


t 


track. The plough cha goes firſt, turns over thi ſward or 
turk; and the one that follows, turns up ſome inches of ſoil 


ſeaſon “. 


up of oraſs-ground z it may be uſed in any ſoil that is deep; 
for by it ſome new ſoil is turned up, and a greater PENA 
employed 1 in * 
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Deſcription of a farm in England — Profits of a Dairy confi . 


cheeſe. 


[From a Treatiſe concerning the manner of Fallowin g Ground, 
Sc. Sce Ne IV. p. 164. and Ne V. p. 218.] 


is ſome places of England; where the « commons are of any 
great extent, the farmers do not improve their ground 10 
much in corns, as in breeding of cattle and ſheep, &c. Which 
they ſell, at good advantage, to the ſouthern counties; but 
all their paiture grounds, except theſe commons, are very well 


much thereof as ſufficiently ſummer-paſtures their cows, which 


Ser- 
* The plough thas goes firft mould have a ae | ſock, if the 


adore. where it is fixed to the leſſer handle. For this kind of ſock 

ls moſt proper tor raiſing the ſward ; and this kind of mold-board 

for turning it upon its back. It is azeclfary to add, that here 

the {vil is ſaallow, the turf thould be taken off as thin as poilblez 
No VIII. Ce 


upon it. By this method there is ſuthcient nouriſhment 
provided for the N and the {ward is rotten before next 


This kind of plowing needs not be confined t to the opening 


ing of thirty Cows ; method of management, and . f 


ncloſed, and delicately kept and divided, as follows, viz. So 


* allow the cl to luck two or three weeks; Wey then fin- 


lad will allow it, and the mold- board ſhould be caſt far outwards 
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ger - feed them with the milk nine weeks more, and after thy 


weans them, puts them in a good paſture, and makes bar and t 
and cheeſe of the milk of their cows. it we! 
They allot ſo much of their ground for ſünme⸗ gaſin In 
their old ſheep, ewes, and lambs, which they diſpoſe of when grout 
fat; and all their young ſheep or young cattle of two or three and 1 
years old, paſture all the ſummer in the commons; which amph 
they bring in, in the winter time, to paſture on the ground have 
whereon the old ſheep was fed in ſummer; and in any fires went 
of weather orſtorm, they bring them into a hain'd inclofure, com 
in the middle whereof the hay that was cut off it ſtands fen- lowec 
ced, which, in part, they beſtow upon the ſheep, if the ſtorm or be: 
continues. are of 
It is obſerved, that they been as much ground for hay, s $roun 
maintains all their cows and cattle ; ; and after they take the of lin 
Hay off it, they hain it carefully till a ſtorm come, and then the m 
Put in their two or three years old and other yeld cattle, to fake t 
paſture there all winter: and the hay that is generally hull —__ 
and fenced in the middle of the incloſure, is cut down as they ldera 
have uſe for it, and given to the beaſts alongſt the ſides of the from 
hedges, or where there is moſt bield. 1 * 
They moſtly keep their cows in houſes in the winter-tine Al 
eſpecially if they calve in that ſeaſon : But in Cumberland rt 
and Northumberland they let their cows, except ſuch as ar wall 
to calve, lye out all winter, and feed them with hay, if the ith! 
place be well inclofed and warm; and ſome keeps them 1t ah 
cloſſes or ſhades at the back of their ſtables, with open too. a a 
falds from the wall of the ſtable, wherein racks are places for 4 
their hay ; and they feed all their oxen for laughter alter the br þ 
_ ſame manner. They give them no grain, but good hay, ex- AY 
cept five or ſix weeks before killing or ſelling, when they give ml 
them two, three, or four forpets ſplit beans and oats in a day * 
at ſeveral times, as the cattle are of largenels: and it is infor- mn : 
med, they give their hay a good heat in the ſtack, till it be whe: 


reddiſh, of the colour of a tod or bor, which both fattens them, 


aud 
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nd they eat it far better than otherwiſe ; but the horſes love 
it well wone and green. „ „„ 

In Biſhoprick and Yorkſhire, they commonly divide their 
grounds in three parts, viz. corn-ground, paſture ground, 
ind meadow-ground, which we call hay-ground. For ex- 
ample, a farmer that pays eighty pounds ſterling yearly, will 
have one hundred acres of ground; fixty thereof in corn, 


corn ground is again divided into three parts, one third fal- 
lowed, and the other two parts for wheat, rye, bear, oats, peas, 
or beans, according as their ground is in condition; and they 
xe obliged by their tacks, to lay on yearly upon their fallow- 


quent manuring and reſting their grounds, the produce is con- 
| ſiderable, ſeldom under the tenth pickle: the lime is ſo far 
from prejudging the ground, that it enriches it either for corn 
or graſs. TOP: a 
And in order to give a clearer view, how and in what man- 
| ner they divide and improve their grounds in Yorkſhire, you 
ſhall have a particular account given by a farmer in chat country, 


live hundred acres Englith meaſure, all incloſed, for which he 
pays two hundred and twenty pounds ſterling yearly, and he 
Uivides it as follows; one hundred acres of laboured ground, 


tor hay Ofthe firſt ground he fallows down yearly about thirty 
plows twenty acres of the reſt for wheat, fittcen for barley, five 


for rye, and twenty-five for oats; and ſometimes, when the 
heat- ground is very ſtrong, in place of barley he ſows beans. 


twenty-five for paſture, and fifteen for meadow ; and that 


ground, all their year's muck, beſides ſo many hundred bolls 
of lime ; and every third year to fallow down again, and repeat 
the muck and lime: but, in ſome places, they are allowed to 
take the third crop, and then to fallow down. By thus ſo fre- 


vith reſpect to his own management. His poſſeſſion conſiſts of 


wo hundred and fifty of paſture, and one hundred and fifty 


«rs, on which he lays his two years dung; for in that coun- 
iy ey never lead out the dung of one year's gathering; he 


Ve 


. 
He takes three crops at molt, viz. wheat, barley, ous « 
| beans, and fallows down. 1 
5 Upon his paſture- ground he keeps fix horſes and eight oxen 
for his work, one hundred ewes for lambs, they lamb abon 
the end of February, and ſells off the lambs, except ſuch ax 
do not fatten. Item, Fifteen cows, and brings up their young; 
and the queys which he keeps not for his own uſe, are ſpayed 
and gelded about a month old, and gelds the others at the ane 
age. Item, Three hundred wedders, which he buys abou 
Martinmas, and winters them in his parks, feeds them with 
hay in a great ſtorm, and ſells them off in ſummer, after they 
are fat; he commonly gives for the wedders ten {hillings 
ſterling, and he will get for them fifteen, beſides their fleece, 
and ſeventeen ſhillings when they have the fleece. Item, He 
buys yearly twenty-five oxen at Whitſuntide for fataing ei 
his paſture ſuch as are not ſold off in the ſummer, are fel 
upon the fog of the hay grounds with his cows which ate ne. 
ver houſed, but ſoddered without doors upon the paſture; 
and he allows none of his ſheep the fog either of the cows dr 
of the hay, but remains ſtill in the ſame paſture: ſuch of 
| the oxen as are not ſold in ſummer, are brought in, 3 
month before they be killed, to a houſe thrice a day, to gt 
ſplit beans for fatning them, and at each time about the ner 
ſure of half a peck is given them. He pays for each pair d 
Fs oxen twelve or fourteen pounds ſterling, and after they 
are full fat with graſs, and ſold before Martinmas, he com. 
monly makes fifty ſhillings ſterling profit on each: Thel he 
fattens with hay and ſplit beans, and makes five pound ſterling 
EE %% 
Upon this labouring he keeps only three ſervants, and 
hires a fourth in plowing-time, ſo that he labours his whoi 
hundred acres with two ploughs, and plows none in the 7 
ter ſeaſon; he keeps two women ſervants for milking tbe 
cows in the ſummer- time, and in the winter they ct cov! 
and give them hay. N — Tagen 


Ne 
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Ma, He feeds all his work horſes with good f and 
partly with beans and oats, and beds them with ſtraw ; to his 


work oxen he gives only ſtraw, and beds them with the ſame; 
they are never houſed, and get their meat in a fold at the 
back of their ſtables in ſtanding hecks. The dyke of their 


{old is made of whins as follows: They hold the whins, and 
hy one whin acroſs another, the root to root, and the tops 
thereof out on both ſides ; when it is a yard or ell high, they 
put on great ſtones, the broadeft and heavieſt they can get, 
and carries it another yard high, and tops it again with ſtones, 
which is reckoned the warmeſt of any fold, and it will laſt 
above twenty years, being an ell and a half of thickneſs, 

In ſtore countries, where they have great herds of ewes, 
they drive them all into a cloſs, a little before they lamb, and 


diſcovers by their uthers, ſuch as are with lamb, and pulls the 


wool from their uthers, in caſe the wool ſhould hinder the 


lamb to ſuck; for if the lamb ſhould ſwallow any of the wool, 


it is certain death to it, which, by experience, they find lying 
in its ſtomach, When they kill a good lamb for their own 


uſe, they take it from an old ewe, and takes a lamb from a 
gimmer that ſhould not had a lamb, and puts it on the old 


ewe. The method they uſe to make the ewe take with the 


new lamb, is, they put her in a dark houſe with the lamb, . 


and lets her faſt till ſhe take with it. 

It remains now to give you the Aeferiotion of the dairy a 
gentleman i in Cumberland poſſeſſed, of a farm of ſixty pounds 
a year, upon which he keeps only thirty cows, not above four 
pounds price*, entirely for milkneſs; and orders it ſo, that they 
may all calve about the middle of April, ſells off the calves, 


ter ſucking their mothers fifteen days, for fix ſhillings ſter- 


ung the piece: Then he employs all his milk without cream 
ing it, for cheeſe : and ſo careful is he to preſerve the cream 


jor that purpoſe, that he buys butter for the uſe of his family. 
If his cows fall not to calve the middle or end of April, he 


diſpoſes 
* 1121, 


"ike MY 


diſpoſes of them, and buys others, calved at that time, to ſup. 
ply their place: He gives his cows the beſt of his graſs; ne. 


winter: he keeps a man, and four women ſervants for milk. 


ing them in winter. He ſells all his cheeſe to the merchants 


Engliſh pound *; and the whey to the poor people in the coun- 
try for a penny the four Scots pints. He plows no more of 
: his farm than ſerves his family in wheat and bear, Meta, He 
puts no ſalt amongſt the curd ; but after the cheeſe comes 


| and ſweet, clean it well, and after it is well waſhed, take on- 
ly theſkin of it, and falt it well, and let it lye three or four 


croſs the other, and hang it up to dry in a clean part of the 


kitchen; after it is dry, uſe it as you have occahon ; two in- 


of three or four. Good ſteep is a great art in making ſs 
therefore follow exactly the above direction. | 


for the purpoſe, then put too the ſteep; and be ſure you give 
it no more than what will make it come lightly : After it 
comes, ſtir it with your hand till it be gathered, and that the 


you get as much of the whey trom it as poſſible; then lay 
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ver houſes them, but feeds them in his incloſures upon hay all 


ing them in the ſummer time, and the man ſerves for fodder. 


of Edinburgh and Newcaſtle, at two-pence one tarthing 


from the preis, he puts it in pickle ; And his receipt for mak: 
ing cheeſe is as follows: | 
To make tteep tor your cheeſe, take the maw ft a calf new 


days in ſalt, then take it out, and ſtretch it on two ſticks, one 


ches of it ſquare will ſerve ten cows milk, being ſteeped the 
night before, and ſqueezed, and will next day ſerve the milk 


If your milk be not new come from the cows, warm it it juſ 
blood-warm without creaming, put it in a ſweet clean veſſel 


cheeſe go one way, and the whey another; then take the cheeſe 
up into a ſtrainer, or cloath made of tuch as our Duddingſtoun 
harden; then work it with your hands extreamly well, till 


* 


* This Eſſay was wrote in the year 1721, when every kind of 
proviſion was at a rate much in proportion to the aboye price of 
cheeſe. | 
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in a clean thin linnen cloath, and put it in your cheeſe fat, 
or rather a rimmer, which is far better for the ſhape of the 
cheeſe : the rimmer is juſt an aſh-hoop, which they gird their 
looms with, without any bottom made of the deepnefs and 
videneſs as your cheeſe requires: Then put it to the preſs 
after it is tightly covered with the linnen-cloath, by laying it 
in the middle thereof, and fixing it very well, that it may not 
give way in preſſing; let it ſtand two bours in the preſs, as 
well preſſed as poſſible: it is then taken out, and the cloth 
ſtom it; but before you put it in again, rub a little ſalt on it, 
and obſerve there is no ſalt put in the curd, or in the cheeſe 
before this time; it is afterwards put in a dry cloath, the one 
end below, and the other above it: that which is above, you 
are to ſtop it in as hard as you can about the cheeſe with a 
wooden knife, and put it to the preſs again; preſs it about 
eight hours, then take it out, and put it in another dry cloth. 
vithout ſalt 3 turn it every time and preſs it a third time, till 
your next cheeſe be ready; when you take it out, and rubs 
it with ſalt, as well as if you were ſalting beef; immediately 
fer, wrap the round ring of the cheeſe with a garter made of 
hnnen yarn, and pin it at the end, which keeps the cheeſe in 
a good ſhape 3 and then let it lye in the brime twenty-four 
hours, which is the ſalt that comes off the cheeſe : Add a little 
alt to your brime every time you put in a new cheeſe, to 
make it ſtrong ; ſo that in a few days the brime will cover 
the cheeſe : When you find your brime turning unſavoury, 
make new brime or pickle, turn it in the brime-fat twice in 
twenty-four hours, and always rub a little ſalt on the top of 
tz then take it out, and dry it with a cloath ; turn it every 
ay in your ſhelf for two months; ; and till ſuch time as you 
Uiſpoſe of your cheeſe, obſerve that your ſhelf-board, and the 
boards, tables, &c. you afterwards Jay your cheeſe upon, be 
of good thick timber, broader than your cheeſe; and let the 
garter continue abou: them fve or fix days, covering the whole 
tug of the cheeſe. 5 
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ARTICLE LIL 


An EGA on the beſt method of making B utter. the me- 


nagement of a Dairy, and Jalting Butter for keeping er 
exportation. 


From Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture and Arts. Conſiſtigz 
| chiefly of the moſt curious Diſcoveries made in the ſeveral Pro 
vinces of France, Germany, Flanders, Switzerland, &c. and 
communicated by the learned in thoſe countries for the! improve. 
ment of Britith Huſbandry.) 


Conſiderable trade for butter being carried on in France, 
> not only for the ſupply of the great towns in the king: 
dom, but allo {or the uſe of the colonies, it is natural that we 
ſhould contribute as much as poſſible to the perfection of thi 
commodity z mand this ſubject appeared to be of ſo much the 
more importance, as Normandy is capable of ſupplying a very 
_ conſiderable quantity of the beſt butter, for it abounds with 
excellent paſtures, which maintain a great number of milk 
cows. 
All the inhabitants of Normandy know the defects of the 
banter they make, but few of them are ſenſible that theſe de- 
ſecs are leis to be attributed to the quality of their milk, than 
to the manner in which they manage their dairies. 
One ſingle diſtrict is well ſkilled in this matter, . 10 
other has benefited by its example in the courſe of a great 
number of years. | 
By adopting the method oraftied: in the country of Bray, 
which I am now about to deſcribe, our butter would be deli 
cious and good at every ſcaſon of the year; it would become 
a capital article of houſewifery, as it would be proper for falt- 
ing, and would keep for years together: by this means ie 
might become an atiicle of commerce, in preference to but- 
ter made in a different manner, and fave large ſums of money 
do the kipgdom, which are now ſent abroad to purc haſe this 


commodity, though of an inſcrior qualit | 
Y caoug 4 7 0b oro ations 


E 


0bſervations made at Merval, on then manner of making Fut. 


| ter in the country of Bray. 


The milk ĩs ſet in cellars arched over ih brickwork deep 
and cool, ſomewhat reſembling ſuch vaults as arg Hhgſt adapted 


to keeping wine in proper order. The temperature of the air 
in them, in winter as well as ſummer, is nearly from eight to 
ten degrees of M. Reaumur's Thermo neter. They are pav- 
ed with ordinary tiles, or imply with bricks laid flat. 

When there is any reaſon to apprehend the heat penetrat- 
ing into the cellars, the vent- holes are ſtopped with ſtraw dur- 


ing the heat of the day. 
In winter they take care that the cold ſhould not get into 


this cellar, by Napping the vent-holes in like manner in froſty ö 


weather. 


dwelling·houſe, but always in a room where 10 fre is kept. 


Neatneſs and cleanlineſs are ſo very eflential in this cellars 


that no wooden utenſils, boards, &c. are ſuffered to be in it; 
becauſc as theſe would ſoon rot in ſuch a cool place, a diſagree- 
able and muſty ſmell would iſſue from them. 

Not the leaſt dirt is to be ſeen either on the roof, the edges 
of the air-holes, or on the floor; and in order to preſerve this 
neatneſs, the pavement 18 frequently wathed : and no- body 


comes in without putting on a pair of {hppers, which Kung 
eady at the door. 


The perſons who have the care of the dairy put them on 1 


there, firſt pulling off their ordinary ſhoes; the leaſt ſmell, 


Cher than that of milk, which ſhould be perceived in the 5 


Gary, would be thought to injure the quality of the butter, 
nd would be attributed to the want of care in the maids. 


Cleanlineſs is thought ſo extreamly neceſſary towards the 


2VWg good butter, that in Saxony and Bavaria, they rub 


W. vnl. ö; 


The door to theſe 5 ray and the vent- holes ſhould be | 
either on the north or weſt fide ; the door is often within the 
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Ind waſh the cows before they milk them, it they liaypen 
to have lain down in the cow-houſe. | 
The keelers in which the new milk 15 put, are earthen 
diſhes ſcolded in hot water, in order to get off the ſale will 
that may be ſoaked into their ſubſtance. This ſtale milk ;; 
an inviſible leaven, though well known, which ſours the ner 
milk. Conſtant experience has diſcovered this inconvenience, 
Theſe diſhes are fifteen inches wide at the top, fix at the be: 
tom, and ſix inches deep. Theſe dimenfions are from out: 
ſide to outſide; if they were deeper it would he hurtful, i 
they were wider it wonld be inconvenient. | 
pe wilk is brought from the paſtures in the wooden pail 
or earthen pans, in which it was milked. 

All copper veliels are eſteemed dangerous to be uſed in 2 dan, 
The milk is ſuſſered to remain quiet about an hour on the 
dairy ſtoor, till the froth is gone off, and the natural heat i 
had has auitted it. It is then poured into the diſhes througl 
a ſieve, fo that no cow hairs or dirt may remain in it. 
The Giſhes are ſet on the floor of the dairy, aiter it his 
been well cleaned; the coolneſs of the place communicate, 
itlelf to the diſhes, and prevents the milk from curdling; fe 
every thing that is done in the dairy, is in order to hinder the 
milk from curdling and growing ſour in ſummer before the 
cream is taken off; and in the winter to prevent the ai 
from being fo cold, as that the milk ſhould be frozen, or tit 
the butter ſhould be with difficulty m 
ercam having been chilled. 


The diſhes being in this manner filled, are -e twenty-four 
Ky” 


made, on account of the 


hours, and ſometimes s Jeſs on the dairy floor; the ey ate tell 


ſkimmed ; they ſhould not be left longer, becauſe the clean 


voud lole it {weeinels, becomin 8 thick, and the milk Under 


it might curdle and grow ſour; and where thts is the calc, 19 


| 
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krgz pan, and with her fing ger's en l, ha divides the cream 
ear the lip of the diſn, in ſuch a manner, that the milk which 
's underneath, may be poured off into the great pan through 
this diviſion, leaving the cream by itſelf in tae diſh, 

All the diſhes which were ſet at the Fe” time, are in this 


toge ther in proper pans, 1 in Or: der to be churned at tne Ppaint⸗ 
ed hour. | 

At the time of the year when it is neceſſary to milk the 
cows three times a day, this work is to be three times a day 
repeated, when the milk has been ſet in the diſhes twenty— 
1 ſour hours. 

5 It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the diſhes being only fix in- 


milk from curdling. 


If the weather is tempeſtuous, v very Hot, or e to thun- 
ler, the cream riſes a great pace, and the milk will quickly 


curdle and grow ſower, but this muſt be prevented thus; as 
ſoon as the dairy maid hears the thunder at a diſtance, ſhe 


y throwing down ſome water, and then ſkims all the diſhes 
vherein the cream has riſen a little. 


In ſome extraordinary caſes, the cream riſes in leſs than 
twelve hours. 


i fartheſt, the butter milk which is in the cream is not in the 
leaf! ſour, and the ſame may be ſaid of the ſkimmed milk. 


in the cream, ſo that there will be no danger of the cream 


vuring 1 in four or five days, whilſt it is kept 1 in the dairy before 
1s churned. 


Thev 


manner at the ſame time emptied, and all the cream is, put 


ches deep, the cream rites much fooner to the ſuperſices, 5s and 
b generally all riſen in about eighteen or twenty hours, par- 
ticularly when the coolneſs of the air in che dat ry preven ts the 


runs to the dairy, ſtops up the vent holes, cools the pavement 


When the milk is thus drawn of f om beneath Ke cream 
by looping the diſhes, within the ſpace of twenty-four hours 


This laſt being then a very thin liquid, no part of it remains 


1 
A 
> 
ly 
1 
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They who are acquainted with the manner in which 


dairies are managed in Upper and Lower Normandy, may 


eaſily judge that their diſhes, which are above as large again 


as thoſe made uſe of in the country of Bray, cannot he cooled 
like theſe latter; that the cuſtom -they have of pouring the 
warm milk into them, abſolutely defeats the intention of keep. 
: ing them cool ; : that the cream cannot riſe to the ſurface gf 
theſe large diſhes, ſo quickly as to be taken off before the mil 
beneath is ſour ; that the cuſtom of leaving theſe large diſhes 
expoſed to all varieties of heat and cold, though either may be in 
extreme, without taking the leaſt care to guard againſt the na- 
tural bad ſmell, or dirtineſs of the place, are ſtill more oppoſite 
to what ought to be done; and finally, that to leave the milk 
to grow ſour and curdle, | ſkimming i It only once in five, fix 
or even eight days, and ſometimes more, are cuſtoms which 
tend to ſpoil both the milk and the cream, inſomuch that no 
good conſequences can reſult trom them. 

Common experience convinces us, that the acid part be. 
ſtroy thoſe which are more fat, and of greater ſubſtance, an! 
that they give the conſiſtence of ſoap, to what they do not re: 
duce to water : it is alſo well known in the country of Pray, 
that the cream taken off whilſt it is light, new, and ſweet, 
from milk that is alſo ſweet, yields a larger quantity of butte, 
in proportion, than when it is taken off ſtile, from curded, four, 

old milk; the butter in this laſt caſe, is not only in ſmale 
quantity, but it is more rank, cannot be kept freth, and is by 
no means proper for ſalting, en is the principal object 0! 
| this eſſay. . 

I know ſeveral diſtricts in this province (Normandy) where 
the butter is good and fine flavoured in ſpring and autumn, 
but rank and bad in ſummer, becauſe the coolneſs of the 
ſpring and autumn has nearly the ſame effect on their dairies, 
as the inhabitants of the country of Bray, induſtricuſiy endes: 


r 
Your to cauſe the whole year round. But when the ſumme 
advances, 


1 
.dyances, the ſourneſs of the milk ſpoils the butter, and makes 
t of no value, though their paſtures are excellent, 
We may reaſonably conclude, that if they had better ma - 


nagement, they would not loſe the advantages they might 
naturally expect from the fine weather of the ſummer, when 
the graſs is infinitely better and more plentiful. 

| know a farm, the chief profit of which ariſes from butter; 
this farm, when occupied by intelligent and ſenfible people, 


rielded butter which ſold for the ſame price, as the beſt made 
in the country of Bray; the land, however, coming into the 


hands of a farmer who knew but little of this matter, and 
whoſe wife was full fraught with the prepoſſeſſions ſhe had 
learnt in the country of Caux, and which ſhe exactly follow- 


ed during the nine years of the leaſe, the butter made in that | 
time was conſtantly ſold for the worſt ſort, at a third part leſs 
price than his neighbours, and neither the remonſtrances of 
the landlord, nor the loſs ſhe every week ſuffered, could ever 


perſuade this woman to alter her method. 


For eight years paſt, this ſame farm has been in the hands 
„a new tenant, an induſtrious intelligent man, who adopting _ 
good methods, the butter he made was immediately eſteem- 
ed the beſt in the country, and is conſtantly lold at a price 


accordingly, in the market of Gournay. | 
To this farmer am I obliged, for the deſcription of the ma- 
nagement of a dairy which I am now giving. 


This anecdote proves, that the advantage of this method 


by no means depends on the ſoil, though it be ever ſo good. 
All the milk that is ſkimmed, mult immediately be taken 
out of the dairy, leſt it ſhould in any way injure the cream, 
but this latter is kept four or five days, or even a weck, before 
it is churned; but it is at the ſame time to be obſerved, 


that the leſs time the cream is kept, the fincr flavoured will be 
the butter that is made of it. 


In extenſive farms, where the quantity of cream is too large 8 


o be managed in common churns, they uſe a barrel churn. 


One 


4 
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One of theſe conſiſts of a barrel about three ſeet long, and 
two feet and one half in its largeſt diameter, the whole menſuted 
from out to out. On each head is an iron ſpindle, faſtened on 
with a croſs to the head, and on each ſpindle is a winch. 
'The ſpindles reſt on a horſe or ſtand, made on Purpoſe of 
ſuch a height that the women may eaſily turn the churn, 
The iron croſſes by which the ſpindles are faſtened to the 
heads of the barrel, prevent their being any neceſſity of an axis 
paſſing through it, as there muſt be no iron within fide the 
barrel. 'The winches are made three feet long, that two or 
even three people may work at each, when the quantity af 
butter in the churn requires it. 5 
Within the barrel are two boards, faſtened edgeways, one 
on each ſide the aparture hereafter mentioned, to the {tayes, 
and running the length of the barrel on that edge, but on the 
other edge they are chamfered off at the ends, in older to per- 


mit the liquid part to paſs eaſily whilſt the churn is turning. 


One hundred pounds of butter at a time may be made in a 
churn of this ſize ; there are larger, and ſome on the contrarj 
are Jeſs; in other reſpects, it is not much matter in what in- 
ſtruments the butter is made, provided there is no intermiſhon 
in the making. The barrel churn is uſed for greater expedi 
tion, where a large quantity of butter is made at a time, ani 
any inſtrument that will accompliſh this end, may indiſcrini: 
nately be made uſe of. EE Oe 

The cream being put into the churn, the aperture which 
ſhould be at leaſt fix inches wide, is to be cloſed with a plug, 
covered with linnen dipped in a lye, which L hall deferive by 
and by, and ſecured by an iron bar. Over the bar paſſes 2! 
iron pin, which being driven into two ſtaples faſtened to the 
barrel, makes every thing ſecure. 

Four or fix people turn the churn, till the butter is mak, 
which will be in one hour in ſummer, but in winter will re- 


: 955 | the 
«uire ſeveral hours; this work does not coſt much, for 
e 5 | | farmers 
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1 


farmer's aids are helped by ſome poor women in the neigh- 
bouchood, who have only a little butter- milk given them for 
their trouble. 

It is very evident, chat tbe motion of the churn continu- 
ay agitates the cream, for every turn it falls twice from one 
board to the other, and they know when the butter is made, 
by its falling in a lump. The butter-milk is then drawn off 
through a hole about an inch diameter, on one fide the 
Jarge aperture, which hole had, during the operation, been 
ſtopped by a wooden plug. 

Through this hole a pail of cold water is {roared by means 
of a funnel, and the plug being again put in, they continue 
turning the churn, to waſh and cool the butter. This work 
is three times repeated, if they would have it well cleaned, 
and it is left ſeveral hours to cool in the laſt water, that 1 it may 
be the firmer, if the weatner is very hot. | 

When the butter is ſufficiently cooled, the great plug is 
pulled out, and the butter is taken wit!% the hand from the 
churn, in pieces of two or three pounds weight each, of which. 
lumps of different weights are made, to fifty. pounds, by heap- 
ing it in a cloth purpotely dipped in Jyc, 

The largeſt lun:ps ale ravil eſteemed, becauſe they keep 
better in carriage. | 

They mark the lumps with wooden beo, and notched 
Ricks, | in OFUCT to UELO ALE. hem. 

In winter, butter havi! ug no colour, the natural paleneſs of 


it is difagreeable to the ſeller, to che buyer, and much more ſo 
to the conſumer. | 
They have diſcovered a method of giving it the colour 
tbar is natural T9 it in ſummer, without injuring che quality 
ob the butter, or intecting! it wih any taſte whatever. 

They get a large quantity of M arygold flowers; either 
I0uble or £ 
double or lingle are equally good, provided they are freſh 


| Athered. 


Theſe 


1 
Theſe are put into a ſtone pot as faſt as they are pathere 
and being preſſed down, the pot 1s covered and ſet into 5 


dairy. 5 
After ſome months, all theſe flowers are converted into 
thick liquid, of the colour of a Marygold flower; this liquid 
they uſe in winter, to colour their butter; they mix a ſm] 
quantity of it with ſome cream, which they put into the chury 
when they fill it. N | 
Experience teaches them to put the neceſſary quantity, accor: 
ding to the fulneſs of the colour they would give the butter, 
This colour is laſting, for the butter never loſes it. Mary. 
gold flowers, which give it no bad quality, are known to he 
alexipharmic and ſudorific, but the ſmall quantity that is put 
into butter, has no ſenſible effect. 


Of the neatneſs and cleanlineſs required in making Butter, 


1 Butter is not only apt to ſtick to what is not very clean, but 

alſo to every thing that has been waſhed well, or even ſcal- 
died with hot water, if it is not firſt rinſed with lye, made of 
fine aſhes, or of Roman nettles bruiſed till they no longer 
ſting ; the laſt are generally uſed, and every time a pan, ciotly 
or other utenſil, has been employed in the dairy, either tor 
holding milk, cream, or butter, they ſhould be rinſed in this 
ye, before they are again uſed : and moreover, the mitte 
who is generally the perſon that makes up the butter, anc 
takes it out of the churn, is obliged ro rub her hands ane 
arms with this lye, or the butter would ſtick to them. 


H the Uſes to which the Shimmed Milk, Butter Mill, &c. art 
applied. | „%% * > 
The poorer kind of people drink the butter- milk, which 18 

taken out of the churn, by way of ſood ; they alto make brot 

ol it in the farmer's houſe for the men and maids, and moll 

ten bran with it to feed the poultry, Kc. rhe 


ut 


J. 
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The Lined milk they give to their calves, warm, mixing 
half water with it. This milk being very thin in body, 
2s the more ſubſtantial and nourithing parc is taken away 
fom it, often gives the calves a weakneſs, of which ſeveral 
formerly died 3 but they are. pretently recovered, by letting 
them ſuckle their mothers, which 1won reſtorcs them to clieir 
ſtrength and vigour. This remedy is, however, expeulve, 
33 it deprives the farmer of the butter, which would be pro- 
duced by the cows milk. | 


They ſay, that if the ſkimmed milk was half. mixed with 


water, in which turneps, parineps, or any {ſweet and nou- 
ſhing roots had been boiled, the animals, fo far from con— 
tacting a weakneſs, will grow fat, the juice of theſe plants 
in ſome ſort, ſupplying the place of the fat parts of the milk 
which are taken away. 

| am of opinion, this method might without any riſk be 
ried; but it is neceſſary to take notice to the country people, 
that in general, they uſe copper vefſeis to heat the milk which 
they give to their calves ; ; the copper of theſe veſſels de epoſits 
in this milk, which is naturally inclined to be tour on ac— 
count of its being deprived of its more oily parts, a corroſive 
qu nliy ,capadle of injuring young calves, ande ven killing them. 

It would be much laler, it eartnen veſſels or iron pois were 
uſec, as iheſe conimuncate no bad qualities. 

As to ſuch ot the Kii ed milk as the calves do not con- 


ſure, it is curdled by art as ſpeedily as poſlible, leſt it (ſhould 


turn tour ; ordinary cheeſes are m.:de of it, which are uſed in 
the farmer's own family, or fold to the poor; finally, t the whey 
Which is prefied out of theſe cheetes, with the ſkimmed milk 
that is not applied to this ule, ſerves to tecd the pigs withal. 


OFT; % Me 500 of faitin 9 Butter. 


Our Ende eavours 3 | tend towards wabing | butter Go. for 
lating, 48 by that means it may bechme an object of com- 


\ A 21 3 
dere, either in the interior parts of the ki ingdom, the other 
Ne VIII. Fee countries 
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countries of Europe or, finally, for the parts beyond the 


tropic. 

'The method we have deſcribed gives to Parr the Juli 
neceffary for its preſervation, but it muſt be ſalted enough to 
make it keep, which depends on the quality and the quantity 
of ſalt that is uſed, the veſſels in which "Ae ſalted butter is put, 
and ſome other e eee | 

The farmers, not being accuſtomed to fell their butter ter. 
dy falted, they carry it to the markets of ſuch towns wher: 
there is the greateſt conſumption : : there every one buys the 
quantity of butter that is neceflary for his family. The buyer 
diſtinguiſhes that which has the qualities of the butter made 
in the country of Bray, from that made in the manner'of th? 
country of Caux; he ſets a value on one and rejcQs the other 
which is ſpent freſh in the neighbourhood where it is made. 

Butter ſhould be ſalted as ſpeedily as poſſible, every dee 
being prejudicial. It is ſeveral times to be waſhed till th: 
water 15 no longer diſcoloured. Grey or bay falt ſhould de 
uſed, and not white falt, which is not elleemed good tor ple: 


ſerving any thing. 


The bay ſalt is to be dried in an oven and bruiſed ; ihe 
wathed butter being then ſpread out, an ounce of the dict 
and b1uiſcd falt ſhould be iprinxled on tor every pound 0! 
butter: it thould then be kneded till the ſalt and the butter 
are well incorporated together. 

Phe falted butter is alterwards put down into flone crocks 
or jars of various forms. The Jars mould firſt be fcaided 
with bo:ling water, to get out the itule butte which ſoaks into 
the pores of the earth of which th ey are made, they ate then 
40 be rinſed with ye, 1 in the manner above Preicnbes jor the 
Cairy utent1}s. 

| hee jars hold from twenty to thiry pounds; the ſalted 
buticr1s to be prefied down in the Jars, 41. 4 they are to be fl. 
led within two inches of the top, after which they are 1077 


main quiet for ſeven or eight days. 
8 


In 


In 
ſhrir 


of al 


1 

In this time the ſalted butter detaches itſelf from the jar by 
hirinking in its ſize, and leaves between it and the jar a ſpace 
of about a line wide, into which the air would infinuate itleif, 
and ſpoil the butter if it was ſuffered to remain in that ſtate. 

In order to prevent this, a brine is prepared, made of ſalt 
and common water, which muſt be ſtrong enough to bear an 
egg, 2 there would be danger in making it too weak. 

This brine being ſettled, the clear part is drawn off, and is 


poured on the ſalted butter, ſo as to introduce itſelf into the 
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poured on by little and little, gently moving the jar, till the 


brine is at leaſt an inch above the butter. The air cannot, 


after this is done, approach it on any fide, unleſs the butter 


loats in the brine. In this caſe a weight muſt be laid on it, 
in order to ſink it, and thereby prevent the ait from cauting 
it to decay. | 


This is the method cf ſalting butter, which we practiſe all 


the year round at Rouen: It is uſed in the beſt families, aud 


lerres to make paſtry, which the moit delicate palates cannot 
but approve of. 


All butter falted in this manner, and put down in ſtone jars, 


with a ſuſſi cient quantity of brine, will be equally good with 
that of the country of Bray, which we have deſcribed ; for the 
keeping well of the butter depends on its not having been in- 
Jured by the acidity of the ſour milk, and on the jar being 
made of good earth, and its being well ſcalded and rinſed, as 
ve have recommended, with the lye, ſo as not to comm uni- 
ce any dad quality to the batter. 

When this commodity is to be carried to any diitance, tas 
brine cannot be kept in the jars; to lupply the place ol it the! e- 
lore, they cover the butter with fait to the thickneis of an incn. 

Ibis method docs ver 


y well, provided the butter is not (oi: 
With | 


MN * 5 1 8 » = . | 
ch alter being ſalted, is carried into the leveral parts uf 


Nor mandy, 


out brine; inſomuch that butter, properly made, and 
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Normandy, and even to Paris, if brime is but Put on it whe, 
it comes there, will be very good 

But this will not do for butter intended for exportation « 
ſhi.-s proviſions. it is very difficult to ftow any conſiderable 
nungen Oi Jars on UCCOUNt o their being lubj«CQ to break; 
hence came the cult m of putting up butter in firkins or tubs; 
but whe: ner it is pat into ©: kins or Jars, it is mpoſſible u 5 
keep! covered with orine 11 the ſhip paſſes the tropic, 

In order to remedy thelc inconveniences it will be p proper to 
ſeator: the wood, of which the butter tubs are made, to keep 
it from ſhrinking, and from the fermentation to which it 1; 
ſubject in hot climates, when the tubs are greatly heated in 
the hold, at which time the ſap outs from the wood, mixes 
w:th the butte er, and makes it rank, notwithſtanding it has 
been well ſalted-. The faine fermentation alſo leſſening the 
volume of the ltaves, the bru.e runs out, and the butter is | 
Toon ſpolled. 

It is not impoſſible to find a remedy for this, and io do i 
would certainly be of infinite ule, as it would probably be 2 
means of making all forts of ſea proviſions keep better, which 
would greatly contribute to preſerving the life and health cf 
ſailors, an object of no imall importance. 
In order to preſerve butter on ſhipboard, | it ſhould be 
= put down in jars, ſhaped like a fruſtrated cone, the bats 
uppeimolt, or rather like a perfect cone, the vale uppermot: 
out of which the butter might eaſily be taken in a lingle lum. 

The Jump of butter being covered on the outſide with ll jall 
and then preſſed down into its jar, might in this nden 
without brine, becauſe the jars reſting on the point of the 
cone, the lump of butter would fink towards the bottom as 
fait as the ſize of it might be leflened by the heat of the hoid; 
by this means there would never be any vacant pace, except 
on the top, which ſuould be coyered with ſalt. 

Wooden tubs might be made in the ſame form, ſo a8 lf 


anſwer the fame purpoſe, provided the wocd they wefe made 
: 0! 
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of was well ſeaſoned ; but the greateſt pity is, hat theſe tubs 
dould not be conveniently ſtowed in a hold. 

In general the paſturage of the greateſt part of Normandy | 
zems to ſurpaſs that of the country of Bray, if we may be 
permitted to judge by the nature of the ſoil, and the dung. 


that is left by grazing animals. 
If any means could be diſcovered, by ſome encouragements 


civen, of introducing a good method of making butter into 
ſuch parts as now make ſo wretchedly bad, the ſalt butter 
which comes to Rouen from Iſigny, and other parts of Nor- 
mandy, would not be entirely abandoned to the contumpaon 
of the poor. | 
If this was the caſe we may preſume, that butter would be- | 
come a capital object in commerce, greatly to the advantage 
of thoſe who poſſeſs extenſive paſtures ; tor even at this time, 
there is not a cow but what brings forty thillings clear profit 
to its owner, after all expences are paid, putting entirely out 
of the queſtion the great encreaſe of profit that might be ex- 
pected from dealing in butter of a ſuperior quality, farting 


8 3, and even the cows. 


It is well known, that fattening oxen does not bring ſo large 
: profit to the graziers by far; whence we may conclude, that 


it would be very advantageous to farmers if they Kept more 


milk cows. | | | 

This advantage would ſubſiſt till the quantity of butter 
made was in proportion to the demand; and even afterwards 
; would always continue a capital branch in agriculture, as it 
would keep us from the neceſſity we now are under of purcha- 


ing ſuch quantities of foreign butter, 

have been by ſo many perſons requeſted to write this 4 
lay, and by ſuch as are ſeemingly eager to adop' the methods 
preſeribed in it, that I am in hopes its utility will in time be 
lelt not only by the dairy- any but alſo by the farmer and the 
and-owner, 
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ARTICLE Lu. 


In the Culture of Parſneps in the open Field, as food for Catth, 


[ From Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture and Arts, &c.]) 


ARSNEPS are cultivated as food for cattle in ſeveral 


parts of the province of Bretagne, but as this uſeful pre. 
tice is not yet ſufficiently extended, it may not be improper to 
treat, in this place, of their culture in the open field. 
For this purpoſe, we cannot have a better guide than M. Le 

Brigant, who has taken the trouble of writing ſeveral letters 

to us on the ſubject, with which experience has made him 
very converſant. 
Parſneps ſhould be ſown on land which has been dunged 
the preceeding year, and they ſucceed particularly well after 
barley. The land ſhould be deep plowed, and abs 9 into 
good tilth. 
Whilſt the plough i is at work, there ſhould be 3 a number 


of men provided with ſpades or ſhovels, whoſe buſineſs is to 


clear the earth from the bottom of the furrow, and calt 1 it 01 
the ridge the plough has turned. 
The whole ſield is to be thrown into lands ten or ewelye fee! 
wide, and between every two lands a trench ſhould be dug, 
the workmen throwing the earth that comes out of it on the 
lands on each ſide. Fs 
If any ſmall clods are ftill remaining, they are to be broke 
with a rake, and the whole ſurface laid as level as poſſible, ex. 


_ cepting that the lands are to have an eaſy ſlope on each de, 


towards the trenches. 

The earlieſt time of ſowing the ſeed ſhould be the latter 
end of February; and the lateſt, the end of March. 

The ſeed is covered by briſkly raking the land. 


or 
It is cuſtomary to ſow with them, at the ſame time, Wind! 


beans 3 and to plant cabbages on the edges of the hne 8. = 
L 


b 
th 
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The parſneps muſt by all means be ſown very thin, and if in 
fome ſpots they ſhould come wp too thick, a part of them mutt 


be drawn. 


As ſoon as the weeds begin to make their appearance, they 


uſt be carefully hoed and weeded ; which was Mould be. 


more than once repeated. 


The parſneps may be taken up the end of October, but it 
is much better to wait till the end of November. They are 
taken up either with a ſhovel or a ſpade. 

When they are all out of the ground, they are cloſely 
piled in a dry place, in order to their being kept a long time. 

Parſneps are very uſeful to feed, and even fatten all forts of 


cattle. Horſes, oxen, cows, and hogs, are all equally fond of 


this nouriſhing root. 


The parſneps are at firſt given to them raw, © either cut in 
fices, or {lit their whole length into quarters. FG 
As ſoon as ever the cattle ſeem to difreliſh them, the par- 


fneps muſt be cut into ſlices, and put into a chauldron or 


copper, in which they are to be preſſed down as cloſs as poſſible. 
When this is done, ſome water is poured into the veſſel, 
to fill up the cavities, and the whole is boiled. 
In this ſtate the caitle will eat them with aſtoniſhing greedi- 


neſs, and are fure no more to take a ditreliſh to them. 


The hogs in Bretagne have no other food in the winter ſea- 


lon; and when fodder is ſcarce, ue cows there cat nothing but 
parineps. 


With reſpect to horſes, ſome people ſay parſneps minke them 


guggiſb, and withal ſo nice, that they will rather ſtarve than 


atterwards eat any other food. It is alſo aſſerted, that they | 


uit the eyes of hories, and make their legs ſwell. 
From the retult of M. Le Brigant's experience we find, 
at a field fown with parſneps yields three times as much pro- 


Ho! the fame field would have yielded had it been {own with 
W eat ; 


We 


yet wheat one year with another, in the diſtrict where ; 
Us gentleman lives, yields a return of nine for one. 
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ſame year, a crop of cabbages, and another of Wingſy 


ſuing year, a crop of wheat, or even ot flax. 


M Je Prigant makes, on the nature of the ſoil in his pariſh, 


ther ſtiff nor moiſt, but ſtony and light; and that the farthe 


be raiſed on a ſtiff loam, 


to thrive in every ſoil, as it ſupplies all forts of cattle with 
plenty of very wholefame food during the winter months. 


green fodder by the latter end of April, or, at fartheſt, by the 


a dry ſpring happens io hinder the natural graſs from ſpring: 


cattle which they are no longer able to feed. This is a fata 
injury to their crops, as the quantity of dung mult of ne: 


ing of artificial graſſes, and the raiſing ſuch crops 25 would 
| ſupply our cattle with plenty of food during the winter ſeaton. 


Acouriſh in all its branches. 


EB 
We muſt Alſo obſerve, that the field produces beſides, ths 


beans; and that the land 1s in excellent order | to bear, the en. 


uch conſiderable advantages would induce us generally to 
recommend the culture ci parineps, but for an obſervation 


He ſays, they have very little clay there, the foil being nei. 


you go from the ſea, the leſs proper the land is for parſneps, 
It would be of univerſal advantage, were ſome careful er. 
periments made, to try whether parſneps might not to prot 


It were to be withed, that this root was equally well adapted 


„This, joined to the artificial grafſes, which yield plenty 0 


beginning of May, would ſerve to maintain numerous her 
of cattle through the whole year. 

Experience continually convinces us, that the farmers ful 
for great loſſes amongſt their cattle, for want of fodder, when 


ing. They are then obliged often to ſell at a low price the 


cellity be decreaſed. 
For theſe reaſons, we cannot be too 1 attentive to ſow 


To have numerous herds of cattle is certainly of great be- 


7 arge 
neſit to every kingdom: ; and indeed, if we would have la 
crops of corn, they are abſolutely neceſſary. - | 
| . 1 re {9 
Take care of your cattle, and agriculture wil be 1ure 


. 
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ARTICUE LV. 
Of the Improvement of the Scots Agriculture. 


[ In a letter to the Publiſher.] | 


OR profeſt deſign in this publication is, to do good: 

| [ hope it will have that effect: There is much need 

for it: And perhaps I may occaſionally contribute my mite 

for that purpoſe 3 though I ſhall not be frequent, nor tedious 
in my correſpondence. _ | 1 75 

At preſent, my intention is more for information to my- 


{elf and others, from you or your correſpondents, than to give 
it; though a thorough knowledge of the diſeaſe, is no bad 


means towards finding a remedy. 


The generality of our people dependent on huſbandry, 
which comprehends great numbers, including ſmall tenants, 
 erofters, graſs-men, &c. under various local denominations, 


in many or moſt parts of Scotland, the Highlands included, 
are almoſt all labourers ; contequently nine tenths of the peo- 


ple, who have relation to huſbandry, are certainly in a lamen- 


table condition at preſent, from a ſucceſſion of bad crops ; pro- 


cecding, it is to be hoped, from bad management, more than 


rom unfavourable ſeaſons, or any local unfavourable circum- 


ances z therefore in our power to find ſome remedy. 


Moſt of the above mentioned people are poor, and cannot, 


without great diftreſs, bear high prices of grain, and ſcarcity 
of forage for one year, and far leſs for ſeveral ſucceſſive years, 
as have lately occurred, with the conſcquential mortality of 


ſheep and cattle ; and become thereby great objects of com- 
palion, and require the moſt ſerious attention and ſtudy for 
their relief. 5 | 

. oy is, in moſt parts of Scotland, a diſtinction kept up 
ol land, capable and in uſe of culture, or infield or intoun, as 


No VIII. rt it 


e 
it is called, and outfield ; both badly and unſucceſsfull 
by an unhappy general inclination and practice in the 


| Cop! 
to plow and ſow every thing they can; when . ble, 


nly they 
do not reap as much as to pay their labour, and ſubſiſt them. 


| ſelves and beſtial. The perpetual culture, and bad manuring 


and tillage, of their intown produces more weeds than grain 

5 ; s * : - F | 
which by theſe weeds is robbed of its nouriſhment ; and hay. 
ing no graſs that merits the name, upon either intown or 


outfield, muſt, if the practice continues, ſtarve both the people 
and beſtial, and perpetuate their miſery, Therefore I wiſhto 


know, what plan can be ſuggeſted to obviate this unhappy ſitu- 


ation of ſuch great numbers; a thing in which proprietors 


are highly intereſted; for the encreaſe of rents ought, and muſt 
depend upon, and be proportioned to the circumſtances of the 


| tenants, and the probahle produce of the lands. 
Whether a total abolition of this diſtinction of the lands, 
and introducing a new ſyſtem among them, whereby the 
whole ground may undergo a regular rotation of crops of corn 
and graſs, or a proper plan for each ſort, will beſt anſwer the 
end, I leave to you and correſpondents to think of. I ſhall 
not at preſent give any poſitive opinion upon it; but it is an 


object of great concern to the country, and worthy of every} 


| benevolent mind to contemplate and promote. 


It is evident, that the preſent manner of proceeding is bad; 
and equally fo, that meliorating crops of turnips, potatoes, 
curled-kail which ſtands froſt, and graſs-ſceds, after ſuck prepa- 


ration, praCtiſed in proper proportions, according to the quan- 
tity of land each poſſeſſor holds, may furniſh more ample and 


ſucceſſive ſood for men and beaſts, while it cleans the foul | 
and improves the pooreſt lands, and the tenant will not then | 


labour without proper returns, and a due reward. 


May not the expence of the labour alſo be much leſſened, 


by inuoducing the more frequent uſe of cattle for the plou g- 


and the draught, (Ne II. p. 56. and Ne III p. 113. which, | 


after they are worn out, can be fed and ſold to the ſhambles 


which 
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which is not the caſe with old horſes, which are of 1 no ufe 
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hut for the dog kennel ; or by introducing better horſes, which, 


though more expenſive in the original purchaſe, yet fewer 
will ſerve in the draught 3 and fewer likewiſe for the plough, 

our farmers will only be induced to try two in the plough 
without a driver, which is already practiſed in ſeveral parts of 
Scotland with ſucceſs 3 waereby there is not only a ſaving in 
a ſupernumerary ſervant, but alſo in the grain and grafs for 
feeding) and in the ſhoeing , harneſs, and attendance. For ſav- 
ng is ſureſt gain: a penny ſaved is a penny gained; and 
much certainly may be ſaved, if our farmers will carry c οꝰ 
nomy through all their operations- | 

Towards the propoſed relief to ſuch great numbers, and in- 
deed evident benefit to gentlemen of property, it would be 
proper to conſider alſo, how in the cheapeſt and beſt manner 
o cultivate waſte or new lands of different ſtaples, and in 
wious circumſtances of climates, accommodation of ma— 
wres natural or by dungs. ſea- ware, or water; which would 
comprehend the Highlands caſt and weſt, in which turfing, 
vith the manner and expence of it, would probably be intro- 
duced ; alſo, all means for manure or compound dunghills, 
by proper mixture of earths, all or what vegetables, even hea- 
ther, whins, broom, and croppings of trees, and almoſt all 
thele various ways, how each may be uſefully employed. 

To the cold, ariting from the general nakedneſs and bleak- 
nels of our country, is often aſcribed our bad crops of giain 
and graſs ; therefore incloſing aud ſhelter becomes objects of 
remedy, May not whins for hedges, in two or three rows, 
te much cheaper and quicker for fences than any other, and 
contribute thereto z and when yearly or alternately cropt and 
buiſcd, ſerve alſo for much winter green forage; all beſtial 
being certainly fonder of them than any thing elſe in win- 
r, and cheaper and more ſpirited than hay? and why not 
Plant belts of trees, ſeveral rows in {trips where land is not 
ry valuable, with two faces to defend them in place of a 
Jo dike 
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dike; or even broom for ſhelter on poor lands or waſtes, it | 


will grow any where, Many ſuch remedies and falutary ſug. | 


geſtions may occur, upon deliherate conſideration of f 1ag2Cious 
perſons. 1 have not leiſure at preſent to be more particular, | | 


I with ſucceſs to your good intention, 
Inverneſs, April 
24.1773. 


8 8. A worthy gentleman told me, he oraftifed, vid 


ſucceſs, rolling down the ſecond or third growth of his ted 
clover, to lie all winter to warm and manure the land, and | 
plowed it in the ſpring for Spring-wheat, a fort from Swit. 
zerland, which ripened, though only ſown in April, before his : 
ats, and yielded a good crop. He had a good crop of pesſe 
-. after the wheat, and oats after the peaſe. { wiſh to know, | 

how that pra actic , as to clover, wheat, peaſe, and oats, hath 

anſwered upon practice with others, and of the quantity of! 
wheat produced per acre, with its weight per boll. And] 
8 Why conſtantly ſo much oats, which require beiter! 
land than ryc, and are more ſcourging to the land, though Þ 


they do not yield near ſo r; 


riſhing ? And what is the beſt way to propagate rye, or to uſe 


it in bread, by i:felf, or mixed, and with what ? 


ARTICEE: LV. 
A prope/e 
[In a Letter to the Publiſher, ) 


If Have read all the Numbers of your well intended Pamph- 


let, and am glad to find a ſpirit of improvement in Farm. 


ing taking place in the South country, and waited to lee ſome Y 


of my brethren in the North, publiſh their opinion of the ſtale 


of Farming here, which | am atraid will be found to be in Lane I 
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ch meal or ſpici, nor are fonou- 


I for the Improvement of Farming in Buchan. N 
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al checially among the common formers. i in a much Teſs flou- 


country Some obvious reaſons of the unimproved condition 
this country I am well appriſed of, which are not likely to 
e removed, as long as landlords ſtudy more their own imme- 
late profit than the advantage of their ſucceſſors, and im- 


ins to find out and encourage farmers of ſpirit and induſtry 
o cultivate their eſtates, whoſe intereſt muſt be confidered as 


ome ſenſe as their own, to deſcend to their ſons and grandfons 
12 kind of inheritance: Without this no man of {pirit will 
te found to ſettle on a particular ſpot, and ſet about improve- 


but the profits of all his labour may be enjoyed by an ungrate- 
ful landlord 3 while his own fon is obliged, either to purchaſe 


em at an extravagant Prices or begin on a new ſpot, or leave 
is country. 


Ind farms, which have no acceſs to the 4ca-ware; and theſe 
in your uſeſul publication. And, firfl, As to the coaſt- fide 


oy about thirty bolls of grain, keeps fifteen horſes, beſides 


boy; here are at leaſt four men ſervants. They generally 


corn fields. 


e out of yoke : The poor creatures would make one's heart 
re to ſee them teathered on the ſide of the tigh-way, without 


a green 


iking condition, as well as leſs underſtood, than in the South 


-orement of their lands. For it is certain, that the old me- 
dos will fill be followed, unleſs gentlemen be at more 


one and the fame with the landlord's, and their poſſeſſions in 


nents with induſtry and application, when he does not know 


As 1 poſſeſs a farm not fie from the coaſt- fide, I have made 
ome obleryations on the farmers there, as well as on muir- 


ſtick obſervations are ſent, in compliance with your general 
Invitation to farmers, if you think proper to give them a place 


krmersz it is my opinion they take very unprofitable methods, 
do take them in general: Every one in proportion that will 


Woor three idle ones, and every ſix horſes require a man and 


keep their whole poſſeſſion under tillage, and have no other 
lod for their horſes but thiſtles which they gather from the 
This employs the ſervants all the time the horſes 
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agreen herb in their power, except what they get from the hand! 
of the ſervant, and the bones cutting the ſkin for leanneſs. 
To be ſure this is not every body's method, but in general it is 
ſo on the coaſt-ſide. By this means, I believe, at a reaſonable 
calculation, they loſe a ſet of horſes every five or fix years ; for 
they ſeldom eſcape mortal diſeaſes, owing to their hard wok 
and low feeding. Now, my method of managing that thirty 
acres or ſo, would be as follows: 1½, L would only keep four 
| horſes and two ſervants. I would keep a third part in graſs, 
Which I would ſea-ware in the end of ſummer, before i la. 
boured it, (always keeping it at leaſt three years in grafs), and 
lay it down the third crop with bear and ware, or the fourth 
year will do very well. Thus J have twenty acres, one half 
in grain, the other in graſs ; each relieving the other; and! 
mantain, that my ten acres in grain ſhall yield more by a great 
deal than all their twenty acres, fo that 1 have ten acres of 
graſs for nothing, beſides labour ſived. As to my remaining | 
ten acres, I would have as much houſchold dung about the 
farm, as would keep it in good order, with a very ſmall drud- 
gery of waring ; ſo that, by this method, I think I could double | 
their grain upon a great deal leſs than a third of their expence. 
Another method might be fallen upon with leſs expence ft; | 
viz. by keeping fo much of this farm under fallow, belides | 
the graſſing, which, if the ground were once brought to a pr. 
per mould and in good heart, 1 am not ſure, but two hors | 
might ſerve. 1 5 „ 
As to the farms lyihg at a diſtance from the coaſt, I think 
we ſhould, in the firſt place, bring our ground under one deno- | 
| mination, which is what I would wiſh to do with mine, and 


may be done with little expence. It is the practice to have a 


bear-land dunging yearly ; but notice, that while that ſpot of 
ground will yield any thing, we ſtill wear it out, which is the 
| loſs of all our farmers ; for when they get it in heart, 
never let it reſt till it be reduced to its original ſtate or worle. | 


In the 


Now I would humbly prefer the following method; - 
. 
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ent place, I ſhall ſuppoſe a farmer to poſſeſs ſixty acres, twen- 
of infield, thirty of outfield, and ten of haughs and laigh 
und. The twenty acres of infield are commonly dunged 
ery third year, the folds or outfield once in ten only, while 
he haughs get none: this keeps them continually in one 
mt for ever, and commonly employs ten oxen, and fix hor- 
&, with five or fix men ſervants, and will not yield at an ave- 
nge above three or four returns, which can ſcarce maintain 
he very labourers; whereas, by a different method, I think 
it is practicable, on the ſame expence, to bring the whole 
frm under the denomination of infield. In the firſt place, 
the ground intended for bear ſhould be clean furrowed in the 
end of harveſt, and again in the end of April, or ſooner, if the 
ſeaſon be dry: Harrow it purely; lay on your dung towards 
the end of May ; and then give it a third furrow very ebb, and 
bow turnips in drills, at ſuch diſtances as horſes may hoe them 
in the intervals. This ſpot of ground lay down with bear 
nd graſs ſeeds. It is to be obſerved, that this puts you out 
df one bear crop only, afterwards you have your bear regularly ; 
on the turnip root, and if you have any forehand dung, as 
erery good tenant ought to have, you may have double bear 
the firſt year, or limed ground will do, failing houſhold dung, 
i it has carried but one or two crops of oats. I deſign a ſpot 
«mine this year for bear that has carried three crops of oats, 
in order to get my dung for turnip. This method ought to be 
carried on until the whole farm, infield and outfield, be improven 
ad brought in under the ſame kind of tillage in a few years, 
"ch may then be wrought by four horſes and two ſervants. It 
will be objected to this, that they will be out of fodder to raiſe 
lung, and alf» corn to pay the farm or victual rent. How un- 
aonable this is, I ſhall ſhow you: As they go on in the me- 
od propoſed, I muſt ſuppoſe their ground to be well dunged 
a well laid out, ſo as they have the beſt of graſſing, or hay 
i they pleaſe; and any unprejudiced perſon may judge, whe- 

i they have more profit, and will raiſe ſtronger dung by 
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hay or graſſing, than can be afforded from their uluil p poor 


ſixty bolls of grain, which is more than the whole farm produ- 

ces by the common We and much expence, as well a 

ſeed and labour, ſaved. 
April 7. 


: of the proper facceſſ on of Crops. —Plaving with Oxen * 
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el o 


worn out crops. Now, ſuppoſing the whole to be gone over in v him! 
the above method, or the like, remember that there are ſixty [tis 


acres in the farm, forty of which I keep in graſs, and twenty 


grow uf 


in grain. What dung I can get I always prepare, and lay ol xe (co 
on the ley-ground, as I fee moſt needful. So that having two wy pla 
parts in graſs, and one only in grain, you fee that gives my frere i 
whole ground fix years reſt for every intaking, and three crop | is 
of grain: Lay it always down with grals the third crop with. wer (| 
out any dung, if you pleaſe, as it will be by that method inf iur. 


great heart. Now having forty acres in graſs to employ at 
pleaſure, the twenty in grain ſhould yield eight returns, if the 
ground be naturally good, and ſo produce one hundred and 
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„ ; A BUCHAN FARMER, 


ARTICLE LVi. 


with Horſes. 
[In a letter to the Publiſher. 7 


"OUR Having publiſhed my former letter, [N* VI. 

p. 299. ] has induced me to enlarge a little upon the 
hints therein thrown out. | 

I am pretty confident, that the genera] obſerve I ik holds 

true, that the keeping too much land in tillage, and unjudi- 
cious eroping, is the chief reaſon of the bad ſucceſs of mall 

tenants. I ſhall now endeavour to point out, how I appte 


hend this error may be remedied, and the huſbandman I 
-4l 


'£-:407 4 
eto pay his rent, and earn a more comfortable ſubſiſtence 
to bimſelt. 5 . e | 
[tis pretty well eſtabliſhed, that ail forts of plants which 
grow upright, and carry their ſeeds on the top of the ſtalk, 
xe ſcourgers and impoveriſhers of the foil, and the longer 
wy plant of this kind takes of arriving at maturity, the more 
ſerere it 18. | 3 
It is likewiſe underſtood, that plants which ſpread upon and 
cer the ſurface of the ground with their ſtalks and leaves 
xe inrichers and claners: The reafon I apprehend is this; 
theſe of the firſt claſs being generally more compact and firm, 
ahauſt the earth of its vegetable food, and expoſing but a 
ſmall ſurface to the air, draw very little of their nouriſhment 
fom it: they likewiſe, from their poſition, afford ſhelter to 
ay weeds that may chance to ſpring, and thereby encourage 
VJ 185 5 
On the other hand, the plants of the ſecond claſs, which 
ve more poreous, by ſpreading upon and covering the earth, 
apoſe a large ſurface to the air, and draw from thence a con- 
lderable part of their nouriſhment; at ſame time they re. 
ln the nitreous patticles with which the dews and rains are 
mpregnated, which by their cover they prevent being exhaled 
bf the heat of the ſun. And laſtly, by interrupting the 
tee circulation of air hinder the weeds from making ſuch a 
ſopreſs as to be hurtiul, | ”, | 
From theſe principles it is evident, how deſtructive it muſt 
te to tollow a plan of huſb.ndry, wherein the grains of the 
Tporerſhing kind are ſowen repeated times, without the in- 
vention. of the other ſort: yer I believe, 1 may venture to 
Wt, that ſuch is the practice of molt farmers in various parts 
li country. On the higher lands it is not uncommon to ſox; 
. or five years running, and then allow the land to lye 
3 z and on their beſt managed infield land to 
"apy » ey, then Peas, age perhaps oats twice run; 
ek e lower grounds a very common courſe is, wheat 
on and dung; next barley; ſometimes peas, but more 
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wheat, peas, barley, oats, all of which ſchemes I think are far 


good, otherways than by raiſing of tallow or green crops; one 7 
of which, t) wit, beans, peaſe, turnip, or clover, puld ſus- __ 
ceed every white crop; and in ſuch a ſcheme of management, 1s the 


—— ——— hn ng nn 


duced; and I believe would never be neceffary, unſeſs when, 
judicious to plow down the peaſe crop whenever ſuck a fail» 


particular grain; the reaſon of which is very difficult to al- 
ſign, nor am I ſuſſiciently ſkilled in natural phyloſophy to offer 
an opinion on the curious queſtion, Whether the food of all 


farmer ought to advert to it in arranging his crops. 


1 f he! 4, even in 
moſt perfect manner, without being too much hurryed, ev 


this operation, in a great meaſure, depends hi 
is much ſafer to have rather a large proportio 


upon our ſtrongeſt ſoils, too few earths are given, 
land very ſeldom reduced to fo fins a mould as i ug 
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frequently oats; and then fallow again. In other places, 3 
| * 
lind 


from being good one. 
3 will allow, that where plenty of dung is to be had, and- fel 
the tenant able to purchaſe it in ſufficient qu mtity, good lt 
land, with the aſſiſtance of a fallow, may produce very heavy band 


crops in the courſe of huſbandry laſt mentioned: But on the 1 20 
very beſt ſoils, lying at a diſtance from ſuch aid, it is merely al *. 
impoſſible to raiſe ſuch crops: And | apprehend, that no con- 2h 
ſiderable profit can be made, even where the ſoil is tolerably | reſpo 


0 lar 


with judicious plowing, a fallow need very ſeldom be intro- 25 
by the failure of the peaſe, an extraordinary encouragement - t 
is given to weeds, though I ſubmit, whether it would not be 4h 
np t. 
As 
doub 
their 
encot 
conyi 


ure is apprehended. EL 3 
I: is well known, that every ſoil is moſt favourable to ſome 


plants be the ſame z or if they are nouriſhed by juices of dit- 


much 


. 3 the ſo 
In the next place, be ſhould be particularly attentive d have ble 
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no more land in tillage, than what he can 127 full e 
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in graſs. And here I muſt ſuggeſt, that in the gener 
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and I know Fel. that the beſt farmers i in England give their 
4nd more plowing than we 1 even where their ſoil is a . 
teal lighter, 

It is with pleafure I obforre, that the horſe -hoeing hub. 
handry is now a good deal practiſed in this country. I believe 
it zrery-ſolid improvement in the culture of beans, turnips, 
Ac. At the ſame time, I would very mn uch like to ſee an efti- 
mate made, and communicated by one of your practical cor- 
reſpondents, of the expence of culture and produce of an acre 
of land under theſe crops, in the huſbandry juſt mentioned, 
nd in the hand-hoeing way. I am inclined to think the laſt. 
is the moſt perfect; though I doubt, whether the additional 
increaſe would ballance the outlay. 

The-great objection made by tenants to the ſowing of gras, 
and the other fallow crops, is, that ſuch plan cannot be pro- 
perly followed out, unleſs where the land is inclofed ; and : 
that proprietors will not. give proper encouragement, by grant- 
ing racks of a ſufficient length to make ſuch incloſures. 

As to which, I muſt obſerve, that though there can be no 
doubt of its being much the intereſt of proprietors to have 
their lands incloſed, and that they ſhould give all manner of 
encouragement to their tenants to make ſuch, yet I am ſo much 
convinced of the benefit of fences, that, in my opinion, where 
atenant takes a farm even {or two nineteen years, it would tend 
much to his profit to incloſe it upon his own expence : for if 
the ſail be good, hedges properly planted will make a tole- 
rable fence in ſix or ſeven years; and then the tenant has the 
full command of his farm for twenty ſix or twenty-ſcven years, 
in which time I do believe the profit would be found far to 
ceed the expence laid out: and when the leaſe expires, the 
(nant, from his knowledge of the nature of the ſoil, and the 
management beſt adapted to it, will be able to pay as high * 
Xt upon a new leaſe as any ſtranger; and the landlord who 
Keuld refuſe a preference to a tenant acting upon ſuch public 


ſpirited 


4 


ſpirited principles, muſt be himſelf of a moſt ungenerous and 
illiberal mind. | 


There is another branch of rural economy, which I could 
wiſh to ſee the ſentiments of ſome one of your correſpon. 
_ dents upon 3 3 viz the labouring with oxen, [Lo I]. p. gh. 
Ne III. p. 113.] J am fure the ſaving in hay and corn 
would be very conſiderable. The objection that I have heard 
generally thrown out by thoſe who uſe horſes, is, that 
the oxen are not ſo expeditious. 'This may be a good rea. 
ſon for not yoking them in the ſame plough with horſes, which 
indeed I always looked upon as a wrong practice; but when 
yoked by themſelves, | am convinced they do full as much 
work, for they apply their force with more ſteadineſs than hors 
ſes; and where more than two are required, ſo as to make a 
driver neceſſary, they are full as eaſily managed; and! do be. 
lieve that queys, or even oxen, when put to work young, 
come to be as expeditious as horſes. At the ſame time, the 
uſing two horſes in a plough, with only one man holding an 
managing them with reins is a very great improvement, and 
ſhould be uſed on all occaſions, when the work is not too hes. 
vy, of which the farmer muſt judge from the nature and ſtu- 
ation of his land. In moſt ſoils, the land intended for bar. 
ley, and likewiſe the fallow, may be ſtirred and made with 
only two horſes to a plough. 7 | 

Edinburgh, 2. I am yours, &c. 
19th April 1773, SA „ 
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ARTICLE Ln. 
The Culture of the great Red Clover, as e ig 
Bretagne in France. 
From Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture and Arts, &c. 
| 8 LOVER yields amazing large crops, and requires not 


as much care in its culture as the other artificial graſſes: 


It is, belides, particularly well reed to ſuch lands 28 3 
| ſuffered 


— — —— 


ſuffere⸗ to ye idle for three or four years, after having borne 
ſeveral ſucceſſive crops of corn. 
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Theſe years of idleneſs may properly enough be termed 
years of barronneſs ; yet the peaſants are unfortunately ſo far 


prejudiced i in opinion, as to eſteem them a reſource for fced- 


ing their cattle. But this prejudice ſerves only to ſhew, how 
few natural paſtures there are in the province ; and of courſe 


how neceflary it is to cultivate thoſe which are called artifi- 


cal. 
In countries where there is plenty of ſeed for cattle, green 


in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, and dry in the winter, would 


{allows barley covered with weak, languiſhing, and often dan- 
gerous weeds, be eſteemed a reſource? Theſe paſtures, if they 


can be ſaid to merit that name, are neceſſarily hurtfull to 


cattle, | 


The leanneſs and want of ſpirit in our cattle, i in moſt 


parts of the province, may, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed 
to the want of a ſufficient quantity of winter fodder, and 


the ſcarcity of feed on the fallows in ſummer. They 


vanly wander in ſearch of a belly-full. Hunger and the 
want of better feed, make them eat indiſcriminately all the 


plants tuey meet with, and of courſe ſome that: are wy per- 
nicious in their natures. 


It would therefore certainly be of great denen to ſub- 
ſitute, inſtead of this ſcanty feed, plants which are vigorous 


and nouriſhing. 

Clover would anſwer this purpoſe effeQually, and the cul- 
ture of it is by no means difficult. 

| The land muſt be well plowed, and got into fine tilth. 


The ſeed may be ſown in March, April, May, June, or July. 


Light pounds will ſow an acre of land. 

On the ſame land, and at the ſame time may be ſown, oats, 
barley, buck-wheat, or flax; the laſt however is to be preferred, 
becauſe, in pulling it, the earth 1s looſened, and a anew mould 
Red about the roots of the clover, 


'The 


1 regularity, and there will alſo De 3 a conſiderable ſaving in quan. 


/ +wigh. 
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The clover- ſeed ſhould be mixed with double 3 its quantity 
of ſand or aſhes, as it may by that means be ſown with greater 


tity. 
A very light harrow, or a rake, will ſerve to cover the 
Teed; if it lay too deep, it would not come up at all. 
Clover ſhould be cut juſt as it begins to flower, except ſuch 
as is intended to be ſaved for ſeed, which ſhould be from the 
ſecond cutting. 
This plant will grow in all ſoils, but it thrives beſt in el 
und that is not too moiſt. 
"M laſts at leaft three years, and ſometimes five, 
It is much more advantageous to ſpend it green than dry, 
Cattle ſhould be kept out of clover lays, and the crop will be | 
greately enlarged if ſome rotten dung is laid on the field in 
the winter. 
When the crops fall of 3 are broke up by the 15 
and the farmer finds his land greatly improved. 
Clover is of ſo much the greater advantage to the farmer, 
as it puts him to no other expence than the purchaſe of the 
ſeed, which is no great matter. 
Clover thrives very well being ſown with oats. M. le Pre 
ſident de Montlac ſowed ſome in this manner in 150 and 
had a prodigious crop of oats. 
At harveſt the clover was very thick, and near two ben 


The manure which the nel crops of. corn have left in 
the land, ſerves to bring the clover forward. From theſe 
ſeveral circumſtances it is plainly evident, that for only the 
colt of the ſeed the farmer may have a rich paſture, which he 
may cut at leaſt twice, and frequently three and four times in 
a year; and even this ſmall expence would be greatly redu- 


ced, was clover as plentifully cultivated in the province 25 we 
could wiſh. ll 
| Rs M. le 


L. 3 


M le Baron. de Pontual, who. has cultivated. large quanti- 
ties of clover, and who wrote the above method, 3000 copies of. | 
qhich have been diſtributed, obſerves, that this food is apt to 
Feat cattle, if they have not ſome other food given them with it. 
4 Flemiſh farmer taught him a method of remedying this 
quality of clover, and at the lame time of e ns, it go much 
farther. 

In Flanders, where a conſiderable quantity of it is cultivated, 
they ſtack it in N layers, ſix or ſeven inches thick, with 


ſtraw, 
The Clover 1 imparts a ſhare of ſmell and taſte to the ſtraw, 


inſomuch that oxen and horſes will eat either with equal re- 
Iſh, By this means the ſtraw becomes of the ſame value 
vith the Clover, and keeps the cattle cool and in good order. 
M. de la Chalotais, and M. de Nevel, planted clover in rows, 
t ſee if this, like many other plants, might not that way be 
made to yield a larger crop. The experiment did not ſuceed, 
et it might, in ſome ſort, be deemed ſucceſs, to diſcover, that 
dover, which thrives well ſow it how you will, produces by 
lar the moſt conſiderable crops when it is ſown broad-caſt. 


ARTICLE LVII. 
An experiment to make Potatoes thrive without Dung. | 


| Propoſed plowing ſeveral times, either in the ſpring or du- 
ing the ſummer, a piece of ground, containing about 
half an acre, of an indifferent quality, the foil inclining to ſand, 
ntending to apply it to ſome other uſe. But I thought L. 
would try, whether by following the directions given by Mr. 
wu Hamel I could get a crop of potatoes from it. 

| planted accordingly ſome in ſtreight lines, two feet aſun 


ler, and the plants forty. inches diſtant i in the rows, plowing 
the 
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the intervals three t times in n the fommer, that i is to ay every 
| fix weeks. 

The plough that was e was very light, and without 
wheels, and with two horſes going one before the other, it 


was very eaſy to draw two furrows about tive inches deep, 


without much damaging the roots. 
My workmen, at firſt, ſmiled at my attempt: the potatoes 


ſprouted but ſlowly, and did not ſeem to promiſe any great ſuc- 


ceſs; but after the firſt plowings they got forward, and after 
the other two plowings were to the full as forward as thoſe of 
my neighbours, which had been plentifully dunged. Finally, 
after the third plowing every one was aſtoniſhed to ſee that 
the ſtalks of my potatoes, which had not been at all dunged, 


were freſh and green, when the ſtalks of the others, which had | 


been dunged, were turned yellow, withered, and almost 
| dry. | 
In a word, this piece of ground yielded me in autumn 
half as many potatoes again, as the ſame quantity of Jand 
would have done in the ordinary method of planting, and 
| theſe were all of a delicious flavour, without reckoning what 
were given to the hogs, on account of their being either too 
ſmall, or damaged by worms. 5 
This ſmall experiment will encourage me to adopt the fame 
method, in ſucceeding years, and in incloſed fields, when they 
are intended to be fallow, planting them with various roots. 
In this manner, may the careful huſbandman always pro- 
miſe himſelf ſucceſs by adopting this method, and he will be 


delivered from the pernicious weeds which now conſtanl | 


: infeſt his fallows. 
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ARTICLE LIX. 


of fai and Ridges 9, aber ing Ridges—Of the poſition 
55 Ridges— Of plowing in Rrages- 


[ Dickſon s Agriculture, Vol. I.] 
Of Ridges. 


T has already been obſerved, that plowing in ridges is pro- 


ak drain: the rain that falls upon the ridge makes its way to 
the furrows, and by 1 means of them is conveyed away trom the 
held. 
Plowing in ridges is alſo proper for enlarging the ſurface. 
| is certainly an advantage to have the ſurface enlarged. 


inluence of the air, but alſo a greater quantity ot it actually em- 
floyed in vegetation. There is no more ſoil added to the field 
dy enlarging the ſurface ; but ſome of the ſoil that lies buried, 
while a field is in its natural ſtate, is expoſed to the air, and 


n ridges, Some of the plants which we cultivate in our 
creep along the ſurface, and go down but a ſhort way. Now, 
Within their reach, which is done by enlarging the bart: 


The top-rooted plants, that is, ſuch as puſh one principal 
At perpendicularly downwards, have alſo horizontal roots, by 


per for removing wetneſs. Every furrow becomes a kind 


Thereby not only a greater qua tity of foil is expoſed to the 


2 within reach of the roots of plants, when it is laid up 
fields, have what are called horizontal roots, that is, roots that 


It | 
, e an advantage to theſe plants, to have a quantity 
0 

the {oil below, to which their roots cannot extend, brought 
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which they are nouriſhed 3 and therefore it muſt likewiſe h i 
an advantage to them, to have the ſurface enlarged, E 
To illuſtrate this further, let us ſuppoſe, that the roots of 1 
plants upon a field extend themſelves through the whole foit = 
within four inches of the ſurface. Now, it is obvious, that 5 
there is more ſoil within four inches of the ſurface, when the 1d 
ſurface is enlarged by ridges, than when the land is lying 1 
ei e 1 
From theſe things then it appears, that a field contains more a 
| food, and has a larger paſture when in ridges, than when lid] 5 
down level. 3 3 N | * 
It muſt be acknowledged, that ſome conſiderable perſons 18 
are of a different opinion; and as this is the caſe, it will not TE 
be improper to conſider what is advanced by them. * 
There are ſome who mention the perpendicular growth of * 
plants, as an evidence, that a ſurface, however much extends N 
ed, can ſupport no more plants than the horizontal baſe, 3 
Though the fact is allowed, that plants grow perpendicularly "gt 
and that it is impoſſible to place more of them upon the fur: _ 
face than upon the baſe; yet it does not follow, that a field Whe 
when its ſurface is enlarged, can nouriſh no more of them . 
and it is to be remembered, that it is not more room which we 5 
contend for, but more nouriſhment. We may further ob. "UP 
ſerve, with reſpect to the growing of vegetables, that the en my 
larging the ſurface has this other advantage; it gives the plant W 
more air, and thereby prevents them from falling down and rows 


Mr du Hamel, to ſhow that the enlarging the ſurface by 
ridges is a real diſadvantage, obſerves, that ſuppoſing the flops 


in ridges is one foot in fix, yet the ſurface will be to the horig 4 
zontal bate only as 76 to 75, which he ſays, is but a ſmal . 
advantage, when compared to the lots by the füurrows. 505 

In anſwer to this, it needs only be ſaid, that there is no 10 lf 
by theſurrows, unleſs when they are a real advantage "2 = 
reſt of the fieid. When land is dry, the corn is as 8000 rg 


wel 


| | | 8 | ? 5 | 3 0 land! 
the ſurrows as in any part ot the ridge; and when th | 


„ 


yet, the furrows ſerve for drains, and the loſs by them is 
nore than made up, by the advantage which the reſt of the 
ſeld receives by being drained. 

We may therefore conclude in the general, that the way of 
plowing in ridges 1s preterable to the muy: of plowing e without 
ridges . 

Having ſhown, that ridges are e advantageous as they remove 


wetneſs, and enlarge the ſurface, it is neceſſary now to conſi- 
der what kind of ridges are molt proper for anſwering the: 


ends propoſed. 
As ridges remove wetneſs, when ha ſoil is wet, he ridges 


vupht to be narrow. For the greater number that there are 


of ridges, there are the greater number of drains. When the 
fol is wet, the ridges ought alſo to be ſteep. For the ftceper 


that the ridges are, the water More ealily finds its way to the 


furrows. | | | 
When the ſoil is very dry, it is ſubmitted, if narrow ridges 

are not proper likewiſe ; for by altering the ridges, and turn- 

ing the furrows into the crowns, and the crowns into the fur— 


rows, a quantity of fteſh foil is always employed in vegetation. 


When the crown of a ridge is turned into a turrow, it is obvi- 
ous that ſome freſh ſoil is turned up, which was not employed 


in vegetation in its former ſituation; and the greater num 
der there are of ridges, there 1s the greater N of freſh, 


lol employed. | 
When the ſoil is juſt ſo wet as to occaſion loſs in the fur- 

lors, then the ridges ſhould be ſomewhat broader; for, in 

tlus caſe, the fewer there are of furrows, there is the lets loſs. 


It 


f Itis a cuſtom in ſome places, to plow without making ridges. It 
is done! in this manner: The plough enters in the outſide of the field, 
and goes round and round it till it is near tinihed, and then plows out 
what remains, in the ſame manner, as if it was a ridge. Thus the field 
is left without ridges, having only one furrow for a thort w: ay in the 
middle of it. At the next plowing this may be reverſed, the ridge jn 


4 middle of the field gathered vp, and the plough go round and round 
We ridge till the whole ficld is plowed, 
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It is prope r to obſerve here, that a difference ould be made 


bet wirt the ſituation of land in the winter, and its ſituation 


in the ſummer. It may be convenient ſometimes, when win- 


ter- grain is to be ſown, or when the land is to get winter. fal. 


lowing, to make the ridges very narrow; and, when ſummer. 


grain is to be ſown, to make them broader. 


As it is an advantage to have the ſurface enlarged, the 
ridges ought to be made high in the middle, or crown; for | 
FR higher that the ridge 15 mate, the more is the ſuri2ce 


enlarged. 


When the foil 1 is ſhattow; the ridges, if broad, cannot be 


| high raiſed, without depriving the furrows of ſoil : and there. 


fore, to enlarge the ſurface on ſuch land, the ridges muſt he | 


made narrow ; for this both enlarges the ſurface, and prevents | 
the furrows from going below the ſoil. | 


When the ſoil is deep, the ridges may be made broader: | 


for though the ridges are raiſed in the crown, yet ſtill there 
is ſoil left in the furrows. But then the ridges muſt not be 
made too broad: for it is evident, that narrow ridges give more 
ſurface than broad ridges, of the ſame degree of ſteepneſ; 
and do not cover the lower parts of the ridges | ſo much from 


the influence of the ſun and winds. 
It is neceſſary tio obſerve, that though, in the general, it is 
recommended to raiſe the ridges in the crown, to enlarge the 


ſurface, and to allow the water more eaſily to find its way to | 
the jurrows ; yet, in ſome low {lat-lying land, it is proper to 
make the ridges as flat as poſſible, in order to raiſe the fur- 


rows; for the higher that the furrows are raiſed, there is, in 
ſome cales, the g greater command of the wa ter, and it is the 


more eaſy to find a fall for conveying it away 


It is neceſſary to obſerve likewiſe, that flat INE have this 
advantage over ſteep ridges; they can be {own with greater 
exactnels. It is obvious from the method of ſowing, that in 
ſowing ficep ridges, it is not poſſible to prevent too great a pro 


portion of the ſeed from falling into the furrows. It is obvious, W 
likewiſe, 
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Reviſe that this proportion 18 inereafed by harrowing. 
Whereas, in ſowing flat ridges, the ſeed is equally ſcattered, 
nd che harrows do not remove it from its place. 

From theſe obſervations it is evident, that ſoils in different 
rations require to be laid out in different kinds of ridges. 
It is abſurd, therefore, to aſſert, that, in every cafe, one kind 
of ridges 18 preferable to another; that narrow ridges are bet- 
ter than broad ridges, and flat ridges better than ſteep ridges. 
In ome ſituations, one kind of ridges is moſt proper ; and, 
in other ituations, another kind is moſt proper. Every perſon 
ought, therefore, to conſider the nature of the ſoil he has to 
lex with, conſider the advantages and diſadvantages of each 
kind of ridges, and then determine which are molt proper. 

When there is nothing in the nature of the foil to deter- 
mine what kind of ridges are molt proper, then narrow ridges 
are to be preferred; for this reaſon, that a quantity of land in 
narrow ridges is ſooner plowed than when in broad. It is 
obvious, that the two firſt furrows which the plough takes off 
from the ridge, are wider than any taken off afterwards, eſpe- 
cally if the plough begins in the furrow, as is frequently the 
caſe; ſo that the greater number there are of ridges, the field 
sthe ſooner plowed. Beſides, when ridges are broad, it is 
Obvious, that the plough has more work, and mult take longer 
ume in turning, than when they are narrow. But then it is 
fppoſed that the ridges are ſtreight and equal. If they are 
not, the greater number there are of them, the greater is the 
trouble, and the more time is ſpent in plowing. This, how- 
"Ter, it muſt be owned, is of no great importance; becauſe it 
ſedom happens, that the kind of ſoil does not determine what 
lind of ridges are moſt proper. 

Having conſidered the kinds of ridges proper for land, ac- 

Ording to its different ſituations ; it is proper to inquire, whe- 


ter there are any qualities hich ridges ought to Davey what- 
arr is the ſituation of the land. 


lt will caſily appear, that all 8 ought to be made ſtrei ght. ä 
Ccaked ridges are attended with feveral inconveniencies. In 


plowing 


\ 
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awa 
a ridges not only remove the inconveniencies with | 
which crooked ridges are attended, but it is found that they are | 
attended with no inconvenicncies themſelves : they require in. 
deed a little attention in the plowman, which 1s itſelf an advan- f 
tage; and therefore upon all occaſions are to be preferred. 
As, in all kinds of ſoil, ridges ought to be ſtreight, ſo like. 


wiſe they ought to be equal, equal one to another, and the F 
ſame 


| P I 


plowing than, the cattle are not always going exactly in the 
ſame direction with the plough ; ſhort turnings are often ne. 
ceſſary, as fields are generally bounded by ſtreight lines, or 


lines not crooked in the ſame manner with the ridges ; and, 


| When there is a ſmall deſcent, the waters as it runs in the fur. 


rows, meets with reſiſtance: 


It is obvious, that when the plough goes in a curve, as it does 
in plowing crooked ridges, the draught is not in the ſame di. 
rection with the beam, but is either to the right or left of itz 


and this gives the plough either too much or too little land. 


It is obvious likewiſe, that, when ridges are crooked in | 
manner different from the lines by which a field is bounded, } 
in plowing the ridges upon the ſides, one part of them muſt 


be finiſhed before ſome other parts are near done; and thus 


ſhort turnings are neceſſary, which hurt the land much by the 
_ treading of the horſes. 
It is obvious likewiſe, that as a crooked furrow is continua. 
fb altering the direction of the water, and has a leſs deſcent | 
than a ſtreight furrow, the water, as it runs along it, mul: | 
meet with greater reſiſtance, and thus penetrates the foil, 


and makes it more difficult to convey it away. 


| Theſe inconveniencies are removed by making the ridges 
| freight : : for, in plowing ſtreight ridges, the cattle are always} 
going in the ſame direction with the plough ; no ſhort turn- | 
ings are neceſſary, as fields can be made of an equal breadth | 
in all places; ; and the furrows having a greater deſcent, t the | 
water meets with leſs reſiſtance, and is more eaſily conveyed } 
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treading of the horſes, or it muſt be driven empty to the end. 
Theſe inconveniencies may be removed by making the 
ridges equal. Equal ridges may be ſown with greater exaCt- 
neſs, and conſequently with leſs feed; it is eaſy to change 
them, one into two, or two into three, as occaſion requires; 
and the ſame furrow that finithes the plowing of the ridge in 
one place, finiſhes it in all places; to that there is no neceſ- 
ſty to turn the plough in the middle of the ridge, or to drive 
it forward the ſhorteſt ſpace, without turning up a furrow. 


Of a tering Riages. 


in the laſt ſection, we endeavoured to ſhow what kind 
of ridges are moſt proper for the different ſoils; and what 8 
ties they ſhould be poſſeſſed of in all ſoils. 

In many places of the kingdom, they are till crooked and 
unequal z and, in many places, they are much broader, and 
much higher raiſed in the crown, than the nature of the ſoil 
allows, Were the ridges altered, and the fields laid down in 
proper manner, as the ſoil requires, it would be a great ad- 
vantage. At the ſame time, it may be obſerved, that much 


a affair of ſome importance. | 
lt is neceſſary to obſerve, in the firſt place, that rieges muſt 
not be raſhly altered; on the contrary, great caution 18 to be uſed. 


Without being levelled : for though the old furrows are ſtill 
lower than the reſt of the field, Jer this is attended with no 
bad conſequences 3 in dry land; and, by degrees, they are filled 


up 


ame ridge equally broad in all places. Unequal ridges are | 
tended with inconveniences, as well as crooked ridges, It 
i; difficult to ſow them with exactneſs; it is difficult to al- 
ter them, when neceſſary; and the plough muſt often turn 
in the middle of the ridge, which does great harm, by the 


harm is done, by proceeding in this matter with too much 
precipitancy. It is neceſſary, therefore, that we conſider it as 


If the ſoil is very dry, ridges may be altered without 
great danger, though high; and they may be made ſtreight 
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up in plowing. But then, it is to be obſerved, that there is not 


. yeal 
much land in Scotland, on which the ridges, at preſent, are * 

12 85 high raiſed, in its nature ſo dry, as to allow this to be done. ſreigh 
| Tf the ſoil is wet, the ridges cannot be made ſtreight tin rn 
the ground is level, without great danger; for the water will ndges 
lodge in the hollows of the old furrows, from whence it will row 
not be poſſible to force it. Some perſons that make their WW though 
ridges ſtreight before they are ſufficiently levelled, draw wa- In le 


ter- furrows along the hollows of the old furrows, to carry off This 1s 
the water that is apt to lodge there. This is of ſome uſe, but the me 
does not fully anſwer the purpoſe. A quantity of looſe earth ous, th 
in plowing, is thrown into the old furrows. The water, as of the 
it falls, penetrates this looſe earth, and is retained by it, not- which 


withſtanding the water-furrows. Beſides, theſe water-fur- the rid 
rows mult be neatly cleaned out with a ſpade, and made deep- ng th 
er in the places where they are intercepted by the crowns of erh! 
the new ridges, otherwiſe they are of very little uſe. _ des,! 


2 Before ridges can properly be made ſtreight, it is neceſſary on eac 
therefore that the land be made as level as poſſible. plow t 

| But it muſt be obſerved, that it is as dangerous to level ridges In t 
. rafhly as to alter them before they are levelled : for if ridges furrow 
are levelled too faſt, and thereby a great depth of looſe earth this he 
* throw ſuddenly into the furrows, it will not be poſſible to 
| convey away the water that falls upon them. The water as i FR 
falls will ſink to the bottom, and there will lodge and chill the 3 


ſoil; and the earth thrown into the furrows being looſe, the To 
cattle in plowing muſt fink to the bottom — by which broad 
the land is very much potched. wk 
It is recommended therefore to every perſon, ſeriouſly to "4 
3 the nature of the ſoil he has to deal with, before he Wl i: wa 
proceeds to the altering old ridges; and if the foil is wet, to wrder; 


level the ridges very gradually. When the oil is deep, and ming 
inclining to be wet, and a ſufficient ſlope for carrying off the ; 
water, it is probable, that the loſs ariſing from the levelling 


* ſteep and broad ridges ſuddenly, may exceed the profit of ma- 
Bp 
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np years ariling from the ridges being properly laid down; 


ul therefore, if a view to incloſing makes it neceſſiry to 
freight the ridges, the levelling them !hould be the work of 


freral years. Even ſuppoſing! that the ſoil is ſhallow, and the 
ndges raiſed ſo high, that there is nothing but fill left in the 
furrows, yet {till it is improper to level the ridges too faſt, 
though levelling in this caſe is neceſſary * 

ſa levelling ridges a great hollow 1s ae in the crowns. 
This is occaſioned by frequent ſucceſſive cleavings, which is 


the method commonly uſed for levelling ridges. It is obvi- 


ous, that by the farſt cleaving a hollow is made in the crown 


of the ridge equal to the depth and breadth of the furrow 


which the plough makes; whereas the parts on each ſide wi 
| the ridge are but little levelled, and at each ſucceſhve cleav - 


ng this hollow is made greater. Such a quantity of new 


eth immediately turned up, is not fit for vegetation TF. Be- 
hides, this hollow becomes ſo great, and the parts of the ridge 


mn each fide of it become fo ſteep, that it is impoſlible 0 
flor them in a proper manſer. 

In this caſe, when levelling is {till thought proper, ſome 
furows from each fide mult be thrown back by the plough into 
this hollow, by which a nc ſmall ridge is formed upon the 


crown 


When ſoil is of a cold ſpungy nature, and does not caſily part with 
the water, unleſs there is a ſcheme of improving it by lime or marles, 
it is uncertain whether it may not be proper to continue the ridges 
broad and high, though the furrows are deprived of ſoil. The levelling 
the ridges in this caſe makes che whole foil in danger of being chilled, 

% the water is not ſo caſily conveyed away; whereas, when the crowns 
df the ridges are high above the furrows, the water more eaſily ſinds 
its way to them, and thereby a part of the land is preſerved in proper 
dder; which may poſſibly do more than overbalance the loſs of tou 
aiing from the lowneſs of the furrows. | 

As it is probable that the carth receives its vege table food from 
Bair; ſoil, though in its nature fit ſor receiving this vegetable food, 


Wien new turned vn from velow the reach of the air, is not ft for neu- 
hing plants. | 
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crown of the old one, and then the remaining parts of the 
ridge may be levelled as before. Some perſons, inſtead gf 
this, plow acroſs the ridges. | This method ſerves the ſume 
purpoſes ; it both throws ſome earth into the hollows, and le. 
vels the ridges : for the plough-in going carries off ſome earth 
from every height, and leaves ſome in every hollow, But 
then land muſt not be left in this ſituation during the wet ſeq. 
ion, unleſs water-furrows are drawn along the furrows, and al. 
ſo in ſome caſes along the crowns ; for unleſs this is done, the 
water that falls upon the field: cannot be conveyed away, At) 
the next plowing, the whole old ridges may be levelled in the 
{1me manner as at the firſt plowing z or, if thought more pro- 

per, may be divided into two equal ridges, plowed in ſuch 
a manner that the furrow b:twixt them may be exaftly! 
in the crown of the old ridge, and the other furrows exact 
in the furrows of the old ridge. By this operation the old 
ridge 1s raifed from the a and levelled from the crown+, 
When a perſon is upon a ſcheme of levelling, this method 
of dividing the ridges into two will be ſound very proper 
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either when winter- grain is to be own, or when the barley- 


by the 


land gets the winter-plowing. ante 


Though land may be in ſuch a Gtuation as to allow the rid-$ 


In pre 

ges to be levelled with ſafety, yet unleſs it is 1 emarkably ary, i 
and in no caſe in danger of being damaged by too much un- this j 
ter, the ridges ſhould not be altered, excepting when the land ridge 
is ſummer-fallowed ; and in that caſe, befides the plowing nage 
that alters the ridges, there ought to be another before the we rupti 
ſeaſon comes on, that ſo the bottom —_ be albern my s 
to reſiſt the water. lore 
Of the pifition of Ridges. In 

3 obſerved, that ridges ſerve to remove wetneſs, and This 
to expoſe the ſoil to the influence of the air, and we have ſhown Wl ber o 
0 5 wha tau 

+ This method of dividing the ridges into two is very proper, whe- fg 
ther immediately before this they have been plowed across, or a ſmalt the 
ridge formed upon the crown of the old onc in the manner that baby for 


been x geſcribed. 
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chat kind is moſt proper for theſe purpoſes. But this is not 
mouph 3 it is neceſſary likewiſe to conſider in what manner 
ndges ought to be placed. This is a matter of ſome conſe- 
quence: for, according to the poſition of ridges, water may be 
either conveyed away or retained, and ſome aſſert likewiſe, 
tat by this the ſoil may be better expoſed io the infiuence of 
theſun and wind. Theſe things therefore muſt be kept in 
ew in the placing of ridges. SE 

When the land is wet, as is often the caſe, it is certain that 
ridges ought to be placed with a view to the conveying away 
the water: but when land is dry, as is ſometimes the caſe, 
then ridges ſhould be placed with a view to the retaining the 
water, 

The moſt common way of placing ridges where there is a 
ſope, is along the declivity, in a ſtreight line from the top to 
the bottom; and land is commonly laid out with a view to this. 
Where the declivity is gentle, this is, no doubt, a very pro- 


this way of placing the ridges, allows the ſoil to be waſhed away 
by the rain. It is obvious, that water, in running off of land, 
erties a part of the ſoil along with it, and the quantity is great 
n proportion to the violence with which it runs. In climates 
where there are heavy ſhowers of rain, the damage done by 
fs is not inconſiderable. Therefore, in this caſe, placing 
Noges acroſs the declivity is the moſt proper way; for when 
iiges are placed acroſs, the water meets with many inter- 
uptions in its courſe, and does not run off with ſuch violence 
d yken they are placed along from top to bottom, and there 
lre does not carry off ſuch a quantity of the foil along with it. 

inſtead of this ſome perſons make the ridges very narrow. 
Thi ferves the ſame purpoſe ; for, in proportion to the num- 
i of furrows, there is the leſs water in each furrow, and con- 
quently it runs with leſs violence. However, placing the 


nages in th; ; - 
** in this manner is not ſo proper as placing them acroſs 


lo tetain! 
tetaining the water in a dry ſeaſon. | 
| 97 ee When 


per way of placing the ridges ; but if the declivity is great, 


declivity, either for retaining the ſoil in a wet ſeaſon, or 
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_ ridges are placed in this manner, the water cannot get of 
by running along the ſurface, by which the ſoil is in greateſt 
danger of being carried away. As the furrows ſtop it in 
| its courſe down the hill, it can get off in no other way | 
than by penetrating the ſoil. By this a part of it is retained; 
what of it gets off is clear, and carries no foil along with it. 


_ quently the caſe, the ridges ſhoula be placed in the ſame man- 
ner, directly acroſs the declivity. For, in this caſe, every 
furtow in ſome meaſure retains the water that falls upon the! 
ridge above, and thereby prevents it from ſinking towards the 


e 


When land is very dry, and in no danger of being damag. 
ed by the ſtagnation of water, the ridges ought to be placed 


acroſs the declivity, as near the level as poſſible; for this re. 
tains both the water and the foil. It is obvious, that when 


When land is dry ar the head of the ridges, and wet at the 
foot, and no proper fall for carrying off the water, as is fre- 


bottom of the field, and lodging tere. By this way of placing 
the ridges, the dry part of the field is rendered wetter, and ma 
the wet part of the field is rendered drier than otherwiſe they that 
would be. | 1 e that 
This is likewiſe a very proper way of placing the ridges, bel 
even when the declivity 1s but ſmall, if the Jand 18 in the ſitu- cel 
ation mentioned, dry at the head, and wet at the foot. It l 
muſt be owned, however, that this will not entirely anſve! prop 
the end propoſed : for the water will penetrate the ſoil ; and ct 
when it is reſiſted by till or clay, will find its way along theſe ing 
to the bottom of the field. But this will not be fo ſudden, the 
as in the other way of placing the ridges z and the ſoil at the Mak 
head, which 1s naturally dry, will receive more benefit {rom ſepri 
the rain as it falls. Hh hes LY beg 
When land is wet, and the water may be conveyed avi) bl 
from the bottom of the field, the ridges ſhould be placed acro the | 
likewiſe; not directly, but with a ſmall flope to a drain * may 
furrow on the ſide of the field from top to bottom, b) which 0 
the whole water is conveyed away. In this caſe evet) ml, and 

| | | | | become | each 
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decomes a "ara to the ridge n and prevents the water 
dom running over it. 

When land is wet from the breskiüg out of mal PIO gs, 
this way of placing the ridge is alſo very proper. The fur- 
rows convey away the water as it riſes, and prevent it from 
doing any damage. | 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that ridges placed in this manner, 
to ſerve theſe purpoſes, ſhould not be altered; for when the 
furrow is kept in one place, it is a more proper drain than 


* when altered. When the furrows are kept in one place, the 


bottom is always firm, and the water runs eaſily along it; 
whereas, if changed, it may fall upon places of the held, 
where the ſurface, being raiſed by former plowings, will pre- 


rent them from reaching the firm bottom. Beſides, if the 


ſpring break out in the turrows, by changing their place, 
they may break out in other parts of the ridge. 

Itis neceſſary to obſerve likewiſe, that ridges placed in this 
manner ſhould not be raiſed in the crown, but kept quite flat; 
that ſo, by the natural deſcent of the ground, the whole water 


that falls upon the ridges may be conveyed into the furrows 


below: and that it may the ſooner reach the furrows, it is ne- 
cellary that the ridges be made narrow. 

It was before obſerved, that ſome perſons aſſert, that, by a 
proper poſition of ridges, the ſoil is better expoſed to the inttu- 


ence of the ſun and air. Theſe perſons recommend the pay- 
ing a regard to this. But i it cannot be done, excepting when 


the land is quite flat, and when the placing ot the ridges 
Makes no difference as to its wetnels. However, as this is 
repreſented by thoſe perſons as io portant, © ſome a attention {hall 
be giren to what they ſay. 


dome adviſe the placing the ridges frach wad mh. + 


the reaſon which they aſſign for this, is, that thereby the ſun 
my have an equal influence upon all parts of the ridge. 
Others, again, adviſe the placing the ridges eaſt and welt ; 
ad the reaſon which they aſſign, is, that they may ſhelter 
tach other from the cold north wind. Which 
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is even uncertain whether they are really advantages. 
It may be diſputed, whether, in the winter- ſeaſon, cold ot 
heat is moſt beneficial to land. That heat is beneficial, and 

cold deſtructive, io the plants that grow on our fields in the 
winter- ſeaſon, may be true. But cold poſſibly may be as pro- 


fore an expoſure to the north ſeems to be rather a beneſit than 
a diſad vantage. This is confirmed from obſervation. The 
lands on the north ſide of riſing grounds are, generally ſpeak- 
ing, more fertile than thoſe on the fouth ſide. It is certain 


expoſed to the north. 
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ſide of an eaſt and weſt ridge has molt benefit from the ſun in 


more directly on the ſouth fide of the ridge; but then let it be 
obſerved, that the north fide has the benefit of the ſun's rays } 


5 ſouth ſide is under the fhade z which may poſſibly balance the 
loſs ſuſtained by the grenter obliquity of the ſun's rays about 
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Which of theſe advantages i is the greateſt, is uncertain, l 


peras heat for preparing the land for the nouriſhment of theſe 


plants. It is allowed, that the coldneſs of the north wind is, WM 
in ſome meaſure, owing to the quantity of ſalts that it carries 


along with it. Theſe ſalts are beneficial to land: and there- 


that the richeſt lands 1 in HEOUanG have this btuation, and are 


It may be diſputed 33 whether the north or the fouth 


ſummer. It is not to be denied, that the rays of the ſun fall 
in the mornings and evenings, when the ſun is ſo low, that the 


mid-day. 
Theſe things have been mentioned, to ſhow, that it is un- 


c certain, which way of placing ridges expoſes the land beſt to 


the influence of the tun and air; and therefore, that, in plac- 


ing them, it is needleſs to have any view to this. When the | 


placing of ridges makes no difference as to the wetneſs of land, 


then we are chiefly to have in view the conveniency of plow: 


ing and laying out the land in proper breaks. 


Of plowing in Ridges. 


There are three different ways of plowing ridges : gather 
ing, Caſting, and cleaving» Gathering 
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ime place in which they were before. The plough begins 


wards the crown where it entered. Every ridge is plowed 
by itſelf; or, inſtead of this, the halves of two contiguous 
ndges may be plowed together. By this method of plowing, 
the ridge 18 higher raiſed than before. It is obvious, that, as 
the earth on each fide is turned upon the crown, and thrown 
upout of the furrows, the ridge 1s raiſed, both by making the 
crown higher, and the furrows lower. os 
Caſting keeps the crowns and furrows likewiſe in the ſame 
place, in which they were before. 'The ridges are plowed in 
pairs. The plough may enter in the furrow betwixt the rid- 
res, and plow out the ridges, turning the earth towards the 
furrow, where it entered. Or the plow may enter in the 
furrow on the right ſide of the two ridges, then turn to the 
one on the left, and plow out the ridges, turning the earth to 
theſe furrows, and from the furrow that is betwixt them. By 


1 this method of plowing, the ridges are kept of the ſame height 
N in the crown, and one of the turrows made a little higher, 
0 and the other a little lower than before. The earth is taken 
We from one furrow, and thrown into the other, and this is done 
bo iternately through the field. If this is reverſed at next plow- 
11 ng, that is, the earth turned into the furrows from which it 
was taken at the former plowing, thereby the ridges are pre- 
{ved in the ſame ſituation. | 
m- 3 | 1 
* | Cleaving is the reverſe of gathering. The plough enters 
2 n the furrow on the right fide of the ridge, turns to the fur- 
0 5 on the left ſide, and plows out the ridge, turning the earth 
nd, M7 the crown towards the ſurrows. Every ridge is plowed 
o- utlelf; or, inſtead of this, the halves of two contiguous rid- 
des may be plowed together. If the ridge is raiſed in the 
own, by this method of plowing it is made flatter. It is ob» 
"05, that, by this method of plowing, earth is thrown into 
her 


! 4 » 
de lurrows, by which they are made higher ; and that earth 
| is 


Gathering keeps the crown and furrows of the ridge in the 


in the crown, and plows out the ridge, turning the earth 
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is taken from the crowns; by which they hes made lower, I 
the ridge is already flat, by this method it is changed, and the 
crown turned into the furrow. ET Oe re. | 


with reſpect to the breadth and height of the ridges, it ſhould 
be plowed in one or other of theſe ways mentioned, according 


this is the only way by which they can be plowed, and yet 
kept in the ſame ſituation: cleaving will make them flatter; 
and gathering will raiſe them higher F. If they are flat and 


ing flat ridges, and thereby turning the crowns into furrows, 
and the furrows into crowns, has theſe peculiar advantages: 
a field is much fooner plowed in this way, than in any other; 
and a quantity of freſh earth, at every plowing, is expoſed to 
the air, and employed in vegetation : and the ridges being 


It rather too wet for winter grain . 
of plowing, uſed in ſome places, called ribbing. This method | 


_ diſtant from each other: one half of the ſurface is untouched } 
by the plough, and the other half, which the plough turns up 


faſt. The land may be plowed in this manner, either without | 


that the ridges arc already lald out in the moſt proper Manncre 


ts 3-: 


When a field is laid out in the manner judged moſt proper, 


to its ſituation. If the ridges are broad and high, caſting 
will be found to be the moſt proper method of plowing. For 


narrow, cleaving will be found to be the beſt method. Cleay- 


kept level, are ſown with exactneſs. In no caſe gathering 1s 
proper, unleſs when the proper ſituation of the ridge renders | 


It may not be improper, in this place, to conſider a method 


of plowing is performed by making furrows about two feet 


in making the furrows, is thrown on the top of what remains 


regard to ridges ; or the plough may be made to enter and 
turn, as it does in gathering, caſting, or cleaving ; that is, 3 
4 | 2 e  ridpe 
I If land plowed in this manner is harrowed acroſs the ridges, there- | 
by ſome of the earth is taken from the crowns, and left in the furrows; 
by which the ridges are made flatter. This makes it nece 
to gather the ridges, that thereby they may be raiſed to their proper 

CEE 206 Es 
+ When it is ſaid that in no caſe gathering'is prop 


ſſary ſometimes 


er, it is ſuppoſed 
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nidge may be ribbed in the way of gathering G | BY 
wo ridges may be ribbed in the way of caſting, This kind 


ter, and upon land to be fown with barley, after two more 


b yery much condemned by our modern improvers. But, 
however much it may be condemned, it certainly has its uſes, 


ſurrows, from whence the Joole earth is taken, and caſily finds 
is way off, It facilitates the rotting of the ſtubble, by co- 
rering it and keeping it dry; it makes the froft penetrate a 
greater quantity of the foil z and it alfo expoſes a larger ſur- 


al plowing, in ſome caſes, preferable to a clean plowing. 


tioned by ſome of the writers on hutbandry, called bout ing. 
lt is performed by throwing the earths of two furrows towards 
each other upon ſome faſt laud. This 18 certainly an improve— 
ment upon the Scots method of ribbing, aud better autwers 
al the purpoſes of it. For the better uuderitanding how this 
way of plowing is performed, let A BCD repreient a part 
« a ridge, to be ribbed in this manner. The plough goes 
fri from A to B; by this the earth, @ 6, is thrown upon tome 
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falt land: the plough next goes from Fto E, at ſuch a gif. 
lance from AB as not to turn back the earth a b, but to 
lirow ſome more earth on the top of it; then the plough re- 
Wins in the track EF, which throws up the carth ef; and 
leit goes from D to C, at the ſame diſtance from EF, 
Wat E F is from AB. By this are made two ribs and three 


lurtows ; and, in the ſame manner, a whole field may be 
Ix: Eh plowed, 


of plowing is ſeldom practiſed but in the beginning of win- 


dean plowings. It does not prevail ſo much as formerly, and 


It keeps the land dry; the rain that falls is confined to the 


face to the influence of the air. Theſe things make this kind 


There is a method of plowing uted in England, as men- 
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| be 4, The advantage of this above the ordinary method 


E * T 


of ribbing is this: When the field is plowed again, the work 
may be reverſed, the faſt land that was left turned up, and a 


ſurface, entirely new, expoſed to the inſſuence of the air, Ty 
reverſe this, the plough goes firſt from 5 to a, by which the 
half of the earth a b, with the. faſt land below it, is turned in- 
to the furrow AB; the plough next returns from a to b, by 


| which the other half of the earth a6, with the faſt land below 


it, is thrown into the furrow E EF: then the plough goes from 


Fto e, by which the half of the earth, e F with the faſt land 
below, is thrown into the furrow E F, on the top of the lat 


half of a b. The plough next returns from e to f, by which 


the other half of the earth, ef, with the faſt land below it, is 
thrown into the ſurrow CD; and ſo on through the field. | 


By this ribs are placed where furrows were before, and furrows 
where ribs were before; and the ſurface is entirely changed, 
what was above turned down, and what was below turned up. 


Theſe two plowings may be performed with the ſame ftrength,. 


and in the ſame time with one clean plowing ; and it is pro- 
bable, that, upon trial, in fome caſcs, will be found more be 
neficial. | 


As a further 1 improvement of this method of plowing, It 1s 


propoſed to rib the land, and, at the ſame time, to plow it 


clean. This is done by throwing the earths of three or four | 


urrows together i in ſuch a manner, as to leave no faſt land be- 


low; and is the ſame thing with plowing the land in ridges 


about three feet broad, from the middle of one furrow to the 
middle of the other. This ſerves all the purpoſes of the other 
kinds of ribbing, and, beſides, has theſe further advantages 3 


the land being dean plowed, weeds are more effectually de- 


ſtroyed, and the {oil is better opened for receiving benefit 


from the froſt and air. This method may likewiſe be 1e- 


verſed by another plowing. The ſurface may be entirely 


chan gedy | 
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thanged, and the ribs turned i into furrows, and the kurrows 
into ribs *. 57 5 5 | Theſe 


t will not beimproper to "FE how this work is to be performed i 
the moſt exact manner. In order to this, a bridie, or muzzle, muſt be 


oſed, ſuch a one as is deſcribed in Ne VI. Article XXXVI. p. 271. of this 
work, and the cattle muſt be yoked in a line before each other. Let us 


ſuppoſe, that the ribs are to be made with four furrows. The cattle 


muſt be placed in the furrow on the left ide of the ridge, and the eleek 


of the ſwingletree on the muzzle to the left of the beam; fo that, when 
the cattle are going in the furrow, -the plough may go about four or 
fre inches to the right ofit. At the land-end, the cleck muſt be pla- 
ed in ſuch a manner, that when the cattle return in the furrow made 
by the plough, the earth of the furrow, with the fait land below it, 
may be turned back. This done, the cleek muſt be put to the middle 
of the beam, and the cattle put in the furrow of the ridge, as ar firſt. 
By this the few inches of faſt land, betwixt the furrow of the ridge and 
the furrow firſt made, will be taken off, and laid up. This makes a 
ib of three furrows ; the fourth is added by the cattle going with the 
cleek placed in the ordinary way. To begin making the ſecond rib, at a 


proper diſtance from the firſt, the cattle muſt be put into the furrow laſt 


made, and the cleek placed ſo far to the left of the beam, that the 
plough may go about four or five inches from the furrow in which the 


<attle are going. After the'firſt is made, the other three may be made 


as before directed. 


If the ribs are to be made by ths! furrows inftead: of four, _ firſt 


rid is to be made as before directed; and, when this is done, the plough 


muſt turn to the furrow on the other fide of the ridge, and make a rib | 


there in the ſame manner; from thence it muſt turn to the fide of the 


ndge where it firſt entered, and there, the cattle going in the laſt-made 


furrow of the firſt rib, and the cleek placed on the left of the beam, the 


diſtance of the two ribs from each other is determined, as in the four 


furrowed ribs, When this is done, the plough muſt gu to the other 
hdeof the ridge; and ſo from one ſide to another, making ribs alternately 
on cach, till the whole is plowed. The reaſon why the plough muſt go 
from one fide of the ridge to the other, in making three furrowed ribs, 
* obvious : Without this there can be no certain way of regulating the 
liſtanee of one rib from another. In this way of making three furrowed 
"ds, it may be obſerved, that two of the furrows are turned towards 


We crown of the ridge, and the third towards the furrow. If it is found 


dre convenient to turn the two to the furrow, and the third to the 
down, the plough muſt enter in the crown of the ridge, and make ribs on 
tach ſide alternately, till the ridge is plowed out. 


Foun are narrow, and do not divide equally inte ribs, twe oY 
© ol them may be xibbed as one ridge, 
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Theſe different methods of plowing, the laſt two excepted, 
are known every common plowman, and they ſhould be 


eart 

attended to oy every improver, as of importance; without x up0! 
proper knowledge of them he cannot give directions to his in tl 
ſervants, nor prevent them from falling into blunders | in the land 
Execution, which they are but roo apt to do. The ignorance land 
of a maſſer in things which his ſervants are acquainted with, top 
18 attended with had conſequences ; it gives them an indiffe.“ the 
rent opinion of his knowledge of farming, and makes them yre3 
daſyiſu every new thing which he propoſes, as abſurd and apt 
whimheal. | the 
It was obſerved, that plowmen are apt to commit blunder that 

in plowing. Thus in gathering ridges, if care 1s not taken in lune 
beginning the plowing of the ridge, ſome firm land will be WM tro 
leit in the crown, and the crown itſelf fo much raiſed above top 
the reſt of the ridge, that no ſeed will ly upon it. It is ſome- the 
times obſerved, that juſt on the crown of a ridge, where the |; 
ſoil is decpeſt, there is leſs corn, and more root-weeds, than unp 
in any other part of the ridge. This is certainly occaſioned by teſt 
allowing firm land to remain there in plowing, and by railing plot 
the crown like a peak above the reſt of the ridge. The ploy- and 
man, inſtead of turning back the earth of the firſt furroy, the 
and the firm land below it, keeps at ſuch a diſtance, as to wil 
lay the earth of the ſecond furrow up to it, or on the top of i:. fam 
This leaves firm land betwixt the furrows, and raiſes the ay 
crown of the ridge to a peak. But if he is directed to draw the WW tyj 
ſurrows ſo near, as to turn back the earth of the firſt in mak- ah 
ing the ſecond, no firm land will be left, and the earth, that Ln 
— the other method 1 1s mewn upon the crown, will be ſcat- ing 
tered. 3 the 
| This blunder 3 is oftener committed when flat ridges : arc i ham 


clcaved. In cleaving, if the ridges are plowed out, turning 
the plough always to the left, it is impoſſible to prevent the 
two furro s, laid together in the crown of the new ridge, 


from being at two great a diſtance, and raiſed higher than " 
| len 
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«ft ol the ridge. When ridges are cleaved in this manner, the 
erth of the firſt furrow that the plough makes, is turned over 
upon firm land, and backed by the earths of the other furrows 
in their courſe. This makes it impoſſible to get at this firm 
knd in plowing the next ridge, without turning up the firm 
unnd itlelf, and the earth of the furrow laid over it, upon the 
top of the earth of the ſecond furrow, by which the crown of 
the ridge would be raiſed to a high ſharp peak. Now, to 
rrevent this, the plowman, in plowing the next ridge, keeps at 
proper diſtance, and does not touch the firm land, over which 
the earth of the firſt furrow is laid. But it may be obſerved, 
tht he muſt either keep at ſuch a diſtance as to leave firm 
Ind in the crown of the new ridge equal to the breadth of 
two furrows, or he muſt turn the earth of his furrow upon the 
top of the earth of that firſt furrow. By this the crown of 
theridge is (till high raiſed, and ſome firm land till left. 
But ridges of this kind may be cleaved without leaving any 
unplowed land, or without raiſing the crown much above the 
teſt of the ridge. The method of doing it is this: after the 
plough has made the firſt furrow, inſtead of turning to the left, 
and making a furrow on the other ſide of the ridge, it turns to 
lle tight, and throws back the earth of its firſt furrow along 
vith the firm land below it, and aſter going round again in the 
lame courſe, turns to the other fide of the ridge, and goes 
ice round in the ſame manner, after which the ridge be- 
wirt the two veerings, as they are called, is plowed out, as 
thirſt propoſed. When the plowing of the ridge is fiuiſhed, 
new veering is made in the next furrow, by the plough go- 
ng twice round, as before directed, and then the ridge betwixt 
the laſt· made veering and the plowed land is plowed out in the 
kme manner as before: and in the ſame way the veerings 
Ve made till the whole field is plowed. By this method 
ere is no firm land left below the earth of the furrow; and 
le earth that is turned towards the crown being ſcattered, 
ad not laid all in one place, the crown itſelf is not much 
Ald above the reſt of the ridge.” 
GILL Le 
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It may be obſerved likewiſe, that in caſting ridges, if care 
is not taken, the furrow towards which the earth is thrown 


will be ſo filled up as to be improper for a drain. The plough 
enters the ridge near the furrow, and throws the earth towards 
it, turns to the right, and throws the earth from the oppoſite 
fide towards it likewiſe ; and then goes in the track of the old 
furrow, betwixt the earths of the furrows made on each fide, 
This furrow, towards which the earth is thrown, is ſometimes 
ſo filled up as to render it improper for a drain. We have 
ſhown how the earth around it is plowed. The furrow which 
the plough makes going in the track of the old furrow, be- 
twixt the earths of the furrows on each fide, is called a gore. 
furrow, On the left fide, the plough having no mold-board, 
the looſe carth falls back into the furrow behind the plough, 


| and fills it up, or at leaſt makes it unfit for a drain, a in 
wet land is a great diſadvantage. 


Baut this may be prevented by proper care; the furrow may 

be made clean, and fit for a drain. The method of doing it 
is this: The plough enters about two feet from the furrow, 
and inſtead of turning to the other fide, returns on the ſame 
ſide, turning back the earth, and then goes round again in the 
fame courſe ; after this turns to the other ſide of the furrox, 
and does the ſame going twice round. By this the gore- 
furrow is made quite clean, and, like the crowns of ridges, 
formed at about two feet diſtance on each fide. | 
Some other things of a like nature might be mentioned. 
Theſe have been infiſted upon, to ſhow, that it is neceſſary to 
attend to every circumſtance of plowing, that ſo this important 
work may be performed in the moſt proper manner. 


ATI 


E 
ARTICLE IX. 


provements by. a common Coallier, an Inſtance of meſt Mun 
ed induſtry. 


fFrom YouNG's Six Months Tour through the North of 
England, Vol. IL]. 


Nobject the moſt worthy attention is, the immenſe tract 


William Danby Eſq; of Swinton. This gentleman poſſeſſes 
fereral thouſands of contiguous acres, which do not yield 


mtticularly attentive to all the accounts 1 could gain of theſe 

moors, and rode over and cxamined them ſeveral times, L can 

lay an account of them before you, which is ren genuine. 
| divide them into the following. ſorts: | 

fir, The dry moors, to appearance almoſt covered with whin- 
ſtone, many of them very large. The ſpontancous growths 
Ling * of various height, from one foot to three. The ioil 


and under that a channelly ſandy gravel. 

#cond, The ſame in all reſpects as the preceeding, except 
the ſtones which are but ſew, and ſcarce iufficient to build 
the walls for incloſing. 


Taird, A dry black moory ſoil as before. The ſpontaneous 
growth, ling, whins, and brakes. 


and brakes. - 

Hſth, A dry ſoil of a lighter * and POR of che- above- 
mentioned black earth : The ſpontaneous growth, a benty. 
kind of grafly curf, I know not how to deicribe it. In 
the North they call the ſoil that bears it white land, alſo the 


ame ſoil yielding that production, and whans and. brakes. 
* the ſame time, 7 ""_ 


Cn. | 
Heath or icather. 


ith improvement * Moor groundi —H iſtory of fach: I. 


of moors which lye to the weſtward, belonging to 


lim a tenth part as many farthings a year. And as I was 


alight black moory earth, from ten inches to a yard deep, 


Lurth, Ihe fame ſoil, but the ſpontaneous growth. wine 
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Sixth, Very wet deny moors, out of which peat is dug. The 


Seventh, Ditto, but the ſponancou _— turf / white Ind ) 


Eighth, Dry ſound lizht loam of various depths, from one 


ſoils; but the above will be ſufficient to explain my meaning, 
'The wet and dry moors it may be ſuppoſed vary in degree by 


fame manner; but the above charaCterittics are to be underſtood 
as matking principally the nature of the land. 


ture, that cuts eaſier than wood: No lime: ſtone. 


mation muſt not be overlooked. 
and wilds. Mr Danby has a coalliery upon the edge of his 


moors, which employs many hands. The cottages of the 
c02iliers, are ſcattered about at no great diſtance. Each had 


their landlord, grew unto little farms. 


tumulluous, ſtudy ſet of people, greatly impatient of con- 
troul, very inſolent, and much void of common induſtry 
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ſpontaneous growth ſcarce =y thing 8 Rragglin Rinted 
ling. 


alone. 


foot to five; the ſpontaneous growths, c common | alone, 
or graſs and whins, or brakes. 
J am ſenſible that more diviſions might be made of theſe 


gradation, until it may be difficult to pronounce whether they 
are wet or dry: and the ſpontanecus growths intermix in the 


All the ſtone hitherto diſcovered is of a very ſoft gritty nz 


The experimental knowledge of the nature of theſe ſoils is 
yet but in its infancy: The moor-fide farmers have done 
ſcarce any thing; but another ſource of ſome valuable infor- 


A thin ſeam of coal is found under theſe 3 wal 


at writ a ſnvall garden, which, from the great foreſight and 
refined politics (fc: 1 can give the conduct no other name) of 


Miners in general, 1 might almoſt ſay univerſally, are a moſt 


Thoſe employed in the lead mines of Craven, and in many 
coallieries, can ſcarcely, by any means, be kept to the periol- 
mance of a regular buſineſs; upon the leaſt diſguſt they quic 


their ſervice, and try another. No bribes can tempt w_ _ 
er. _ 
\ 
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-"duſtry after the firſt performance of their ſtated work, which 
leaves them half the day for idleneſs, or rioting at the alehouſe. 
Mr Danby, partaking of theſe inconveniencies in common 

ith his neighbours, ſtruck upon a remedy which ſufficiently 
alas his knowledge of human nature. — “ If,“ ſaid he, 
6 | can give theſe fellows a better notion of a local property 
2nd happineſs, I ſhall gain a power over them, which | can 
ally turn to their good, and the benefit of their families, as 


well as to my own convenience.“ He executed the 
; thought, and it has ſucceeded to admiration. 
! Obſerving ſome of the men (that had a little induſtry in 
. them) to cultivate their gardens better than their comerades, 
q he made them an offer of incloſing from the moor a field for 


ach contiguous totheir gardens, that they might raiſe their 
nn corn inſtead of buying it. Which was accordingly done, 
and no additional rent taken for it. N 
Two or three tolerable examples had great effects: By de- 
gers, others applied for the ſame favour, which was always 
readily granted; and, in the courſe of ſome years, very few 
i the cottages remained without a field adjoining. The huſ- 
bandry in them was nothing very accurate, but it was of great 
{rice to the families, and it anſwered their landlord's pur- 
pole of rendering them more dependent, though at the ſame 
ume more happy. One fellow aroſe among them (of whom 
nore hereafter) who ſet them an example ot much better huſ- 
bandry, iniomuch that now there is not a coallier without his 
lum; each from three or four to twenty acres of land. Moſt 
o them keep a cow or two, and a gallway : raiſe the corn, 
be. they eat; are well fed, well cloathed, induſtrious, and bap- 
. Their time is ſpent at home inſtead of the alehouſe: 
—thole young tellows, who formerly were riotous and de- 
backed, now matry, ſettle, and become the honeſt fathers 
dle laborious and valuable race of children. Nothing is ſo 


la 


Con- 


n any 
klol- 


quit mach 36... a , ; : 

f dchred as a little farm; which, being a reward for in- 
m 0 ultry Ir F E 
wo and fobriety, becomes an incitement to a continued 
1 i a 
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good behaviour: and by this well- concerted conduct, the 
whole coalliery, from being a ſcene of idleneſs, inſolence, and 
riot, is converted into a well- ordered and decently cultivated 
colony: It is become a ſeminary of induſtry; and a ſource of 


ſcheme of reformation, as beneficial to the public as himſelf, 


changing human nature herſelf to convert a den of thieves 
and raſcals into honeſt and induſtrious ſubjects: this was ef- 


ing them after their products, I found they all broke up thei 
land by pairing and burning, and ſowed turnips upon it; ſome 
times raiſing them as large as a man's head: Oats the nen 


| twenty buſhels of potatoes they frequently raiſe upon the very] 
worſt land. They likewiſe ſow wheat, rye, and maſlin, and 
get very good crops. But all lay down to grafs as ſoon as pro- 
per. They lime it well, Mr Danby is at the expence of wal- 


after their day's work in the mines is over. 
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population. Great is the merit of being ſo offended at vi- 
cious habits as to determine their eradication,-to project a 


—to conduct it through all the difhculties of overcoming and 


feed by Mr Danby, and without the violence of a Pope 
Dixtus :—he planned with the ſagacity of a Machiavel, and 
executed with the humanity of a Trajan, 
Bur to return to the point in queſtion. 
Looking over ſome of the fields of theſe coalliers, and ak 


crop, of which they get from forty buſhels upwards; fixty-6x 
buſh<ls have been gained from half an acre: a hundred and: 


ling in any quantity of the moor in fields contiguous to their 
farms, provided all their former land is well cultivated. They 
have it ſeveral years for nothing, but afterwards pay a trifing 
rent, that they may not graſp at more than they can n 


The beſt intelligence 1 gained was, of James Croft, one of the 
coalliers. But this man deſerves a more particular attention 
Thirteen years ago, he began his huſbandry by taking 2 
acre of moor, which he pared and burnt, ſpread three chal- 
drons * of lime among the aſhes, and ſowed it with _ ; 
| WHiIC! 


* Achaldronis a dry Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of 35 buſhels heaped 
up. The chaidrou ſhould weigh avoo pounds. 
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«hich he got but an indifferent crop. He next threw in 
three more chaldrons, planted half of it with potatoes, and 
bored the other half with maflin; the crops middling. 
He then limed it again, ſowed it with oats, the crop thirty- 
fre buſhels. After another liming, ſowed it with oats, and 
- gained fifty buſhels. Next he limed it again, and ſowed half 
of it with barley, and planted the other half with potatoes; the 
crops but indifferent. He then limed it again, and ſowed 
cats once more, of which he got forty buſhels ; with theſe oats _ 
he ſowed hay ſeeds, all he could get together or procure, which 
mas thirty-ſix buſhels. Aſter the oats were off, he mixed 
ſome lime and earth together and ſpread over the land: the 
gras came very finely, and has been exceedingly good ever 
fnce; and improving every year, it is now worth 20s. an 
re: I viewed it attentively, and think it well worth the rent. 

This firſt effay was very ſpirited, but not carried on upon 
principles which can be altogether approved of: Indeed it 
could not be expected that a poor coallier ſhould ſtrike at 
once, and without any experience, into an accurate and cor- 
rect huſbandry. . 5 

His next effort was upon an addition of eight acres, which 
towever was too much for him to improve at once, but he ef- 
fected it all by degrees. Theſe acres were exceeding ſtoney, 
ſo that after a diviſion by walls built out of them, many re- 
mined; one acre coſt him two months to clear and fill up 
the holes. Some ſingle ſtones required near a week. La- 
borious as the work was, he completed it by degrees, and 
pared and burnt the ſoil: He threw theſe lands into a better 
tuſbandry (though not totally defenſible) than what he uſed 
fore, His method was, to ſow turnips upon the pared and 
burned land, after liming two chaldrons per acre : It coſts, by 
ttetime it is on the land, 14 5. 6d. a chaldron, The turnips 
ue generally worth from 20 5. to 30 5. an acre. He draws 
udſcatters them on his graſs for his cows and young cattle. 

After 
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After the turnips he plows four times, lays on two chat. 


drons per acre more of lime, and ſows oats, eight buſhels per 0 
acre; the crop varies from forty to fixty buſhels. ih 
After theſe oats, he ſows four more ſucceſſive crops of them; | eit 

for each of which he plows three or four times, and alſo limes li 
at the rate of two chaldrons per acre. The average of theſe thr 
crops is to ty Eufſhe's per acre. With the laſt he lays down in 
to graſt, by towing plenty of hay ſeeds. gra 
This has been his general courſe, but ſometimes he has ED 
ſown rye, of which he generally gets thirty-two buſhels per hat 
acre. Potatoes he has regularly cultivated ; ſets them in cor 
rows two feet aſunder, and one foot in the rows; in which M. 
manner thirteen buſhels plant an acre; the mean produce is 4 
a hundred and fifty- eight buſhels. be 

| Two years ago, he took in eight acres more, on ilch he fon 
is now hard at work. It is aſtoniſhing with what perſeverence hay 
he attacks the moſt enormous ſtones, cutting them in pieces, (a 
carrying them away, and then bringing mold to fill the holes ing 
up; and he has ſuch an idea of neatneſs, that he will not pal plo 
one. | ing 
He has five acres of graſs; ; his management of which is bas 
very good: He Jays all the dung he can raiſe upon it, mixed the 
well with lime; and ſometimes with good earth. And this fide 
dreſſing he repeats every third year, without ever failing. His bad 
ſtock of cattle is three milk cows, a beifer, and his gallway ; cont 
their winter food hay, turnips, and ſtraw. Two acres of com- ney 
monly improved graſs (from moors) he reckons ſufficient toy 
to ſummer-ſeed a cow, but an acre and an half of his will do. ſpir 
He makes ſix pound of butter per cow per week, twenty- our B 
ounces to the pound, for three months, and four pound the the 
reſt of the ſummer. And each of his cows eats an acre ot | the 
hay in the winter, He has not yet had enough of. his own min 
for them, buying ſome, but hopes ſoon to effect that. Next 
Beſides the mere liuſbandry of his fields, he has done {ome- -% 

ver 


thing in the ornamental way; having almoſt ſurrounded two 
of 
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of his cloſes with a young plantation of firs and other trees, 
«hich thrive extremely well, 


Attentive to every object that can | render his little farm 


either profitable, convenient, or agreeable—he has with no 
ſight trouble directed a little rill of water from the moors 


trough his fields 3 by which means he not only has water 


in every field for his cattle, but can alfo water ſome of his 
praſs, and thereby fertilize it much. | 


Were I to dwell upon every circumſtance of this Saller 8 


pulbandry, I ſhould be afraid of tediouſneſs ; but I ſhall not 


conclude, without attempting to give you ſome idea of the 


Max, as well as his farm. 


I bave ſhewn you how he has managed for ſeveral years 
above nine acres of land, much of it always in tillage, and 


ſome conſtantly freſh breaking up, and improving: — we 


have found him cropping his land ſeveral years ſucceſſively, 


(a practice though bad, yet of increaſing labour) never ſow- 
ing any without a previous ample liming, and three or four 
powings ;—adding to his cultivated land, by perfectly clear- 


ing the freſh ſoil from all ſtones, ſome of them an enormous 


ſze, of many tons weight : and by paring and burning, in 
the moſt ſpirited and laborious manner. When you con- 
der theſe circumſtances, and that at the lame time he has 
bad the courage to attack eight acres more, will you not 
conclude he has received much aſſiſtance, either of mo- 


ney or labour; or that many favourable circumſtances, hither- 


to unrelated, have enabled him to make ſuch advances 1 in ſo 
hirited a conduct? e 

But the very contrary of all this is the caſe. His work in 
the coalliery has been regular, equal in every reſpect to the 
aher men, and in ſome ſuperior : His hour of going to the 
nine is twelve o'clock at night, the work is over at noon the 
ext day, The remainder is all the time he has had to per- 


0m what I can ſcarcely call leſs than wonders : Nor has he \ 


der received the leaſt aſſiſtance of any kind, or ever expended 
5 one 
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| been unable to quench the fire of the one, or reprels th 


L 44 J 
one ſhilling in hiring the labour of another man. The quan- 
tity of lime he has laid on his land is very great, and much 
more than what is commonly uſed by the neighbouring far. 


mers; the number of plowings he has given his fields is equal. | 


ly ſuperior ; and yet all this labour has been performed with 


aſingle gallway the lime brought ſix miles. It is aſtoniſhing 
what a (pirit of perſeverance muſt have aCtuated this «xtraor- | 
dinary man, to execute, with ſuch flight engines, works that | 

will put many farmers with teams to the bluſh. 


Some aſſiſtance in weeding potatoes in harveſt, &c. and ſuch 


light work, he has received from his family ; but you may | 


ſuppoſe it not conſiderable, when I tell you, that, of four or 


five children, he has only one ſon about fourteen years of ape, 


who works with him conſtantly in the coalliery. 
From the time of leaving off work in the ming, till that of 


ſleeping, he regularly fpent in unremitted labour in his farm; 
Since his beginning he has never had more than four hours 


fleep, and, of moon- light or bright ſtar-light nights, ſeldom ſo 


much. The regular levere fatigue of twelve hours labour in 
the coalliery has not been ſufficient to bow down the ſpirit of | 


this poor fellow ;—he applies the remainder of the day, and | 


even ſteals from the night, to proſecute his favourite works of 


huſbandry—that is, to make up his hours of work twenty, out 


of the twenty four. 


Such a conduct required a genius of a peculiar caſt. Da- 
ring in his courage, and ſpirited in his ideas, the moſt exten- | 


five plans are neither too vaſt nor too complicated to be em- 
| braced with facility by his bold and comprehenſive imagina- 


tion. With a penetration that ſees the remoteſt difficulty, | 
prudence and firmneſs of mind that removes every one, the mo 


ment it is foreſeen ; we attribute the wonders he has performed | 
to the powers of his mind, and forget almoſt that the whole 
| which is executed of his ideas, has been the work of his own | 


hands. The ſevereſt fatigue, the moſt aſſiduous labour have 
e VF 1 
gour | 
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«his thoughts, is the improvement of the wilds that ſurround 


wiſhing for the freedom to attack, with his own hands, an ene- 
yy the conqueſt of whom would yield laurels to a man of 
ample fortune. | 


ply to his farm? © I would perform ſomething :” faid he, © at 
reſent | do nothing.“ Hinting to him that I would mention 
to Mr Danby, the releafing him from the coalliery, that all his 
time might be applied to farming. 

aimated at the very idea,—his eyes ſparkled with pleaſure, 
pon my aſking him, if he did not think every part of the 


f moors were highly ſuſceptible of improvement“ Improvement! 
F Sir,” he replies with eagerneſs, there is not an acre but 
s WH night be made as good land as a man would wiſh to farm.” 
0 Upon my aſking him further, if he thought he could im- 
in dove a larger tract than was within the power of one pair 
of of hands, by having other men, horſes, and carts, &c. put 
4 WJ under his direction? © Aye ſure,” he replied, “ for it is 
of WI ithing more than extending the proportion of ten acres to a 
wut | great number. It would be hard indeed, Sir, if a man that 


tad improved ten acres with his own hands, could not dire& 
the improvement of an hundred or a thouſand,” — 
What would you do, if any unthought-of accident gave you 


Thad a long converſation with him upon theſe ſubjects ; 


„2 and found him very ſenſible, ſpirited, and moſt enthuſiaſtically 
W dexoted to the improving of moors. His ideas are clear and 
ne 


lining ; and though his language is totally unrefined, and 


85 8 the plaineſt of his meaning, yet whoever will take 
* e pains to examine him, will find him a genius in huſban- 
vi- 


ak A diamond. of the firſt water, but ſo buried in the ob- 
Unity of the mine, as to be ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the 


Wear rubbiſh that ſurrounds it. 
The 


gour of the other. The greateſt, and indeed the only obje& 


zum; over which he caſts an anxious, but magnanimous eye, 
Faſked him, Whzt he would do if he had his whole time to ap- 


his countenance was 


in hundred pounds ? I. ay it all out in the improving land. 


hovincial, infomuch that ſome attention is neceſſary to com- 
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The view of this remarkable man's little farm, and the con. 
verfation I had with him upon the improvement of moon, 
a a point of ſuch vaſt importance in this country, prejudiced 

me ſo much in his favour, as to make me with it were poſſible 
to enable him, not only to add greatly to his farm, but to con- 
duct the culture of it upon a ſpirited plan. 

1 mentioned it to Mr Danby, (who had at firſt introduced Y 
me to him as an extraordinary fellow) and he agreed with me, 
that bis being a coallier ſpoiled a good farmer, adding, that he 
had thoughts of giving him more land, and alſo releaſing him 
from the coal-mine. This gave me much pleaſure, not doubt. 
ing but ſo ſpirited a mind, with a body ſo active and vige- | 
Tous, would alone do wonders. 
But having ſince reflected further upon the effects which 
might be drawn from the labours of this poor but moſt induſ- 


in red 
tion 1 


trious fellow, I cannot but think it much to be regretted, that the | 
the nation at large ſhould loſe the benefit that might be made df 
to reſult from the labours of a genius i in the molt uſeful walk tering 
of all others. . ing h 
In a word, it is greatly to be wiſhed, that the man might be nee, 
ſupported i in ſuch a manner, as to enable him to do ſomething ni 


more than is poſſible for his own hands to perform. In 6 oder 
_ confined a ſituation, he muſt unavoidably be under ſuch dit- 
fͤculties as will not allow him to ſet the example he would, 
were his endeavours extended to a larger ſphere. 
Had this man (by prudent and gradual additions) ſervants, 
horſes, carts, implements, in a word, the whole ſtock of a farm 
given him, and fifty, ſixty, or a hundred acres of moor-land 
added by degrees, with barns, ſtables, &c. ——or fixed pro- 


perly in a very wild bad moor-farm, (for I would never give 
bim good land to cultivate), I have no doubt but he would 


ſet an example of 1 improvement, that would have excellent ef- 

| fets upon this uncultivated region; and convince thoſe who 

: doubt of the profit of cultivating moors, that no method what- 

ever of expending money is ſo bighly advantageous: 
To be continued, 
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ARTICLE LXt, 


th of natural and zaſy method ar a Furs fo acquire ex- 
perimental knowledge Ihe manner of propagating the Hau- 
thorn from the ſeed, and of raiſt ing them to ee Fences 
Of the Siberian Barley. 


55 In a Letter to the Publiſher. 'F 


Be gracious Heaven! for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye foſtering breeſes blow! 
Fe ſoftening dews, ye tender ſhowers deſcend! 
And temper all, thou world reviving < Sun, 


Into the perfect year. | THoMsoN. 
HE hurry and buſtle of ſeed-time, Mr Printer, is now 
at an end, and the Farmer, whoſe hand was ever buſy 
n reducing the ſtubborn ſoil, or ſcattering the ſeeds of vegeta- 
ton in the ground, can now view, with a pleaſure peculiar to 
the proſpect, theſe very fields adorned with a lively green, 
ad ſo far bidding fair for a plentiful harveſt. But this flat- 
ting appearance by no means renders him unactive: Plow- 
ng bis fallow ground, hoeing his bean-crops, pianting cab- 
lige, weeding hedges, &c. are now the objects of his care 
nd induſtry. For managing theſe, he has but to iſſue proper 
orders, and now and then direct the labourers in the proper 

perlormance of them. He might now indulge himſelf with 
keep every morning till eight or nine, which the yawning 
ons of doch ſeem to think indiſpenſibly neceſfary to health; 
lu beſides the attention which is proper to be paid now and 
den td the operations of the field labourers, the delightful 
noming ſcenes are to him ſufficient inducement, to quit the 
bed of lumber ; and, as the dienen ai ſays, 


Enjoy 
The cool, the crartan.; and the ſilent hour, 

To meditation due and ſacred ſong. 

For is there ought in ſleep can charm the wiſe ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, loſing half 

The fleeting moments of too thort a life? 
Total eztinction of th' enlighten'd ſoul! 


s IX, M mm ©r 


„„ 


or elſe to fev'riſh vanity alive, | 
Wilder'd and tofting thro' diſtemper'd eim i 
Who would in ſuch a gloomy ſtate remain 


Longer than nature craves ? 


The crop in this part of the country *, a8 I have already: 
hinted, has really a very good appearance. The ſpring was 
uncommonly mild till March 26th, when both corn and oral; 
looked well. From that to April 23d, the weather was cold, 
and ſometimes ſtormy, with ſmall ſhowers of hail ; but the 
ſirſt four days of May actually reſembled a December, or 2 
January, Upon the 2d of May, we had a fall of ſnow which 
continued even here all that night and part of next day, when 
the cold was extremely ſevere, Hence that yellownels in ths 
wheat, which is a certain ſign that it never will pe ſtrong. 
The ſeafonable ſhowers, however, which we had on the 17th 
ult. have recovered it ſurpriſingly. Juſt now ail the a 
crops, and alſo the graſs, look remarkably well. 1 wiſh, dit, 
E have not made too free with the Sco'Ts Fa MER, when! 
mentioned the appearance of our crops ; but, il it is taken! 
amiſs, I ſhall beg pardon, and never do it again. 

I muſt now ſpeak of what I had principally in view when l 
firſt fer out: and that was, firſt, The molt natural and ealyf 
method for a Farmer to acquire experimental knowledge. 
| 2dly, The manner of propagating the Hawthorn from the] 
ſeed, and of raiſing them to complete fences. And laftly 
of ſome qualifications peculiar to the Siberian barley o lately 
imported into this iſland — I ſhall ſtudy brevit It] as much as pol- 
ſible in diſcuſſing each of theſe points. | 

As to the firſt then, which was to point out the 
moſt natural and eaſy method for a Farmer to acquire 
experimental knowledge ; all [ would adviſe is, that bs 
would keep an accurate journal of all his tranſactions in 
the field, and likewiſe, at leaſt, the general diſpoſition 
of the weather, in order that he might be able to difcoret 
the advantages and diſadvantages of the different methods 
which he practiſes, either through choice or necellity, in 2 


: Eaſtern parts of Eaſt-Lothian, 
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a his operations. I would not adviſe the common Farmer to 
ay coſtly experiment, without the higheſt probability of ſuc- 
ces; but ſince, in the ordinary courſe of his buſineſs, he is 
liged often to uſe very different methods of managing the 


ame field, 8&c. according as the weather and other cir- 
cumſtances direct, I think the trouble of committing them 
to paper needs hardly be mentioned; eſpecially when we con- 
ſder, that it is the ſure foundation of that knowledge which 


b the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the practical Farmer. 


This; it is true, is no new method; but, beſides that I do not 
mend this for the lovers of novelty, I think it is not the leſs 
uſeful of being old. It would be unneceſſary to adouce inſtan- 
ces of knowledge having arifen from ſuch and ſuch obſerva- 


tions, as I think the method of acquiring it in this way mult 


be obrious o every body. 


| ſhall therefore go on to what 1 poles i in the ſecond 
place, which was, to point out the manner of propagating 
the haw-thorn from the ſeed, and that, without mentioning 


the advantages of incloſing, which your correſpondent, A. T. 


(I think it was) [No. V. p. 242.] has already done, The 
berry muſt be gathered about the end of harveſt when ripe. 
They are only to be got in great plenty upon old hedges. A 


frlot of theſe is generally bought here at 68. 9 d. or 85. per 
boll When thus obtained, they muſt be buried“ in the au- 
tumn in pits dug for that purpoſe, till the autumn or ſpring fol- 

bing. At any of theſe times the pulpy ſubſtance is quite 
| idtted from off rhe ſtone, when they may be ſown on beds of 
nenched-ground, where they make their appearance by a ſmall 


\noot, the ſpring of the enſuing year. The time they require 
is this: If they are ſown autumn 1773, or ſpring [774, they 


will make their appearance on the ſpring 1775 This year they 


auſt be carefully keeped clean from weeds. In the fpring - 
EW (March 


lt is a practice with ſome to expoſe them all the firſt winter in large 
©mpact heaps, and then to bury them in the ſpring following. This 


ley think makes the pulp rot much ſooner, and the ſtones more ready 
for lowing i in their ſcaſon. 
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(March is beſt) 1776, they muſt be hind by tranſplanticg 
many of them into other ground well trenched. When theſe 
tranſplanted ones have ſtood till autumn 1776, or ſpring 
1777, they may be tranſplanted into hedges, and they will ga 
very well, if carefully cleaned z but beyond diſpute, a two 6; 
three years traniplanted thorn will do better. At tw yea 
old, I think a thorn preferable to thoſe taken from fix or eight 
year old hedges, 'The one will do well in any caſe, the other hor 
is not ſo certain, unleſs the ſituation is very moiſt and wet. weig 
When they are taken from the nurſery, their roots and ſmall with 


13 


fibers ought to be cut ſhort, and the tops entirely off them. beri 
When the ditch is caſt out, and the hedge-bed made ready, defer 
which ought to be made in ſuch a manner, that the thorns | am] 
may point over the ditch, making an angle « of 45% with the ho- wou 


rizon, i. e. that they may be in a half ſtanding poſture, At- ther 
ter planting there! is nothing neceſſary but cleaning them well. | 700 
This ovght to be done according as the weeds appear; firſt, in alte 
April or May; ſecondly, about Midſummer ; and laſtly, at oony 


Lammas. Thete three weedings are found of vaſt importance WM wur 
where the land is rich and light, but has not been fallowed *. | quic 
]o raiſe a crop of potatocs or beans upon the back of the citch | mul 


for two or three years, is of great fervice to the hedge, belides | ab 
the thriſt of it. | If it is poſſible let the land continue in tillage | ont 
till the hedge is fencible; and ſheep ought never to get near 2215 
them till then. To ſuffer either theſe or cattle to cat upon pot. 


them, is doing them the greateſt injuſtice, To allow them to Nair 
run up without interruption, is reckoned the beſt method ol other 


making a complete fence 3  becaule, when they are at a proper ce 
height, the plaſhing them, or laying the big branches half cut WW «th 
through near the root, acroſs ſore others left ſtanding, renders | Hülle 
it impenetrable to any beaſt however fierce or unruly. Three fcier 
ros of this eroſs- lying wood is luflicĩent for any fence. If a quali 

| hedge 


* Any body having a mind to incloſe firſt opportunity, had much bet- 
ter, 1 can affure nem, delay it till the following ſeaſon, and in the mean 
time tallow the land intended ior that purpoſe. This, beſides ſaving 


the expence of weeding, ralſes them much ſooner to complete © fences. 
ada LI. 2 68. 
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hedge has been neglected, and hence become open below, 


nd buſhy above, as is always the caſe, the beſt remedy for it 
1 the world is this, Cut it cloſe by the ground with a ſharp 
ix, or other inſtrument, and dig about, and clean it carefully 3 
his will make it a good fence in three or four years. 
now come to the laſt thing propoſed, which was, to point 
ut fome qualifications peculiar to the Siberian barley; and, in 
tort, they are theſe : I/, Its making good bread. 2dly, Its 


weighing well. As to the firſt, I really think, that when mixed 


vith wheat flour, in the proportion of a hand- waved peck of Si- 


belian meal, and the heap completed with wheat flour, that it 
lelerres the preference to courſe wheat bread : but though 1 


im pretty certain, that it has an agreeable reliſh, and that it 
would be much eſteemed by many on that account, yet as 


here is no ſaying how it may be generally liked, I have ſent 


jou along with this a piece of the bread *, which you may 


alte, and let us know your opinion of it, and, if you find it 


convenient, may hand it about with your next Number to 


your readers; ſo that if it anſwers this character, it may be 
quickly propagated. But beſides this, the real ſubſtance which 


nult be in this grain, as ſhall appear immediately, muſt un- 
wudtedly be another weighty ciccumſtance in its favour, Up- 
on trial it is found to exceed the common barley no leſs than 
Abb. weight per firlot. They are both ſufficiently reduced to 


pot. barley; but as the Siberian is a large plump naked kind of 


grain, it does not require ſo much dreſſing in the mill as the 
other fort. From hence may we not ſaſely conclude, that 
ince this is evidently oppoſing the more firm and ſolid parts 


the Scots barley to the Siberian, that the exceſs would be 


lull greater, if compared when juſt come from the fanners ſuf- 
iciently dreſſed. It would be unneceilary to mention, as a 
Walication peculiar to itſelf, the mighty increaſe which 

| ſome- 
, The bread received by the Publiſher had a very ſweet taſte; but 
Jan | 


of it by 


_ the writer of this Eſſay ſhould be ſufficient inducement for 
rs t 


to make the trial, when they will be able to judge both of the 
duelitp and produce of this grain, 
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ding it about would not be ſo convenient. The character given 
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ſometimes ſucceeds to a careful cultivation of this barley, | 
confeſs indeed it ſtools wonderfully ; but this needs be no my. 
ten of ſurpriſe, when we confider what wonderful crops of our 
own barley we raiſe by the ſame management. I cannot help 
mentioning in this place, how fooliſh and inconſiderate it is for 
a Farmer to blow about any extraordinary increafe he may 


have at a particular time, upon but, perhaps, a rood of lang. 
Let him conſider, that this is a very partial trial; yet neverthe. 
leſs ſufficient to raiſe the value of his own and his neighbour's 
land too high in the opinion of the landlord. We may in. 
veigh with much warmth againſtthat ſpirit of tyranny and op- 
preſſion which prevails amongſt the proprietors of land, and 
perhaps in general with ſome degree of juſtice z but certain it 
is, if we trace this evil to its true ſource, we will find it to be in 
the Farmers themſelves. How eagerly do they prafp st every | 
little bit of land which the news- papers point out, and that tos 
very often whether they need it or not! frankly giving in 
their extravagant propoſals, the very means ingenicuſly con- 
trived by the Lairds to make them tools to one another! Let 


the Farmer conſider himſelf in the landlord's place, and then 10 
imagine how he would act. Would he not employ a F— Gvi 
or ſome flattering ſycophant, to determine the value of his land beſt 
and then, with an undiſtrubed conſcience, and unfeeling heart, 5 

| gin! 
ungenerouſly take the advantage of the Farmer's madnels, belt 
Who, to ſatisfy a fooliſh ambition, will thus wantonly fact. he 

|  fice the peace, and perhaps the independence of bis fe take 
mily? Ss + A „„ big! 
Eaft-Lothian, e Yours, &c. the 
June 4. 1773. 1 ARAT OI. uy 
P. S. Though I have laid down the method of propagating * 

the haw-thorn, I am aware that it cannot be of {grvice to thoſe oY 
Pho intend to incloſe immediately. I therefore mentign Me - 
Wilkinſon, nurſery- man at Dunbar, as a very proper perten hs 


to ſupply, with very good thorns of different ages, all who cal 
conveniently take them from that quarter. 1 71. 
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AR T 1 CL E EXIL 
Of Store Farms. 

[ In a letter to the Publiſher] 


AVING in my laſt Ne VII. p. 326.] laid before you my 
H opinion, with reſpect to the management of the arable 
part of a ſheep or ſtore farm, I ſhall in this lay before you a 
ew of my ſentiments upon the management of the ſheep or 
ſore part. And, in the fir ſt place, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
the ſtoremaſter beſtows his utmoſt attention in looking out for, 
and engaging proper perſons to attend his flocks, as his fu— 
ture ſucceſs depends in a great meaſure upon a judicious 
choice of ſhepherds. He ſhould, in the next place, make a 
frifon of his ſheep into flocks or hirſels, which, if a' farm of _ 
any conſiderable extent, ſhould confift of three diviſions; name 
ly, the ewes to go by themſelves; the wedders, dinmonts, and 130 
gimmers, to compoſe the ſecond diviſion or hirſel ; and the | Lit 
lambs or hogs the third. The ſtoremaſter ſhould then make a 
Uvhon of his farm, and allot to each hirſel that part that is 
beſt adapted for them; namely to the ewe-hirſel, from the be- 1 
girning of April to the end of June, the richeſt paſture and the 14 
belt ſheltered part of the farm if poſſible to be obtained; then 
alter that period, one third part of the foreſaid paſture to be 
taken from the ewes, and reſerved for the lambs; the moſt 
bighland part of the farm and courſeſt paſture to be allotted for 
the yeli-ſheep-hirlel all ſeaſons of the year. 1 ſhall now give 
my opinion, with regard to the management of the lamb os 
bog-hirſel, and as the improvement of the breed of ſheep de- 
pends chiefly upon the right management of this hirſel, 1 (hall 
be the more particular upon this article: And the firſt ſtep ne- 
ceſſary to be taken in order to improve the breed is, to be very 
itentive in making a right choice of lambs ſor propagating 

— _ Mr 
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the ſpecies; and! in ſo doing, I would adviſe always to give the 
preference to the moſt thriving and ſtrong made lamb the 
can pick out, provided their wool is good; for the ſtoremaſtet, 
in my opinion, ought always to have the improvement of the 
wool in his eye as well as the ſheep, and for this Purpoſe it 
would be neceffary to fearch out for the beſt kinds of ſheey 
bred in the country, and to purchaſe a few of them for the 
improvement of the breed. The next thing to be conſidered 
with reſpect to this hirſel is the weaning, and what I would re- 
commend with regard to this article, is, that inſtead of ſend. 
ing them to the moſt highland parts of the field to birn, as is 
generally practiſed by moſt ſtoremaſters I know, I would give 
them three or four weeks the beſt paſture the farm could afford, 
and then after that time they may be removed to the bim, 
for then the heath will be in its full bloom, and will afford 
excellent paſture, if it has been ſaved or hained for ſometime 
before they have been put upon it. But at the ſame time, 1 
would adviſe, if it could be attained, to give them each day a 
little paſture upon graſs or white ground as they call it ; then 
after they have continued as above for five or ſix weeks, they 
are to be removed to another palture taken from the ewes pat- 
ture as above, which, being ſaved all this while, will afford ex- 
cellent paſture for them; and if the ſtorẽmaſter will adopt the 
plan of management I laid down in my former letter, he wil 
have the hay ſoggage of his arable to add to it, which will make 
a fine paſture for them through the winter until the firſt of 


April, when they are to be removed to the yeld-ſheep- -hirſel. 
The next thing that falls under our conſideration is, ſmearing 


or laying, which is differently practiſed according to the dit- 
ferent cuſtoms and different climates where it is uſed, ſome 
laying heavier, others lighter ; however, my opinion is, at 2 
medium, that one pint of good tar, with two pounds of good 
butter, will lay ten hogs of twelve old ſheep, fo as to keep fate 
ſrom ſcab if it is carefully laid on; but I am pretty certain that 
in general there is a great deal more uſed ; and one reaſon per- 


Haps may be this, that it is cuſtomary to have two, three, 0 
| more 
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more \mearers fitting together, and they generally hurry one 
another ſo much, that they are not at the trouble to make as 
many ſheds as 18 neceſſary to put the tar in, or yet to draw up 
the tar upon the ſkin ſo properly as it ought to be, but leaves 
a great deal of it among the wool, to the great detriment of it. 
Another cuſtom prevails among ſome ſtoremaſters, which is, 
that of marking their ſheep with pitch or tar, which, in my 
opinion, is not a good one, as it entirely ſpoils the wool upon 
that part whereon it is applied, and likewiſe gives the innocent 
and uſeful creatures an additional burden to carry through 
the whole ſeaſon. They might, in my opinion, fall upon a 
great many methods to mark their ſheep beſides the above, 
which would neither burden the ſheep nor ſpoil the wool; ſuch 
cutting their ears in different forms, or by marking their 
faces with a burning iron in any faſhion they pleaſe, ſo that 
they may eaſily diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of their neighbours; 
and if they chuſe to know, (as every good ftoremaſter ſurely 
ought) their different kinds of ſheep, they may be diſtinguiſhed 
by applying upon different places, a certain kind of mineral cal- 
led keel, very well known to ſtoremaſters. There is another cuf- 
tom prevails among a great many ſtoremaſters, which I think 
proper to take notice of in this place, and that is, pizzling or 
keeping their rams or tups back from their ewes, in order to 
prevent their having too early lambs: now, the method 
| would recommend, inſtead of that, would be this; that every 
ſtoremaſter, if he does not chuſe to incloſe his whole arable, 
ſhouldat leaſt have one ſmall incloſure ſufficiently fenced to put 
his rams in, during the period he wants to keep them from 
his ewes z be will find it greatly turn to his advantage, as his 
rams will be in a great deal better condition upon account of 
their going at their eaſe, and not ſuffering them to abuſe them- 
ſelves and ewes unneceſſarily ; and in conſequence of their 
good order, a great deal fewer will ſerve the purpoſe. I would 
lkewiſe, in this place, take notice, that the want of Stells or 


Places of ſhelter is a great loſs to {tore farms; and where that 


in it: And, in the next place, the ewes ſhould not be milked 
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js the caſe, I would recommend to the proprietors of ſuch 
farms, to plant thickets of firs upon the moſt convenient pla. 
ces of the firm, proper regard always being had to a dry ſitu. 
ation the landlord to be at the expence of planting and inclo- 


ſing, the tenant to furniſh the ground without any allowance, 
provided his leafe is ſo long as that he may expect the beneft 
of it for ten years to his flocks; and if not, the landlord to pay 
him in proportion to the advantages or diſadvantages he may 
receive from it. In laying out the ground, if the ſituation will 
admit it, they ought to be round. and as much ground not 
planted in the middle, with proper avenues leading to it, as 
will be ſufficient to hold the whole flocks eafily, and likewiſe 
room to feed them. n 
Now is the ſeaſon for conſuming the hay ariſing from the 


_ arable, and this is the purpoſe it was allotted for in the former 


letter. he ſtoremaſter is now deſired to diſtribute his provi- 
ſions with a liberal hand; the neglect of which has ruined 


155 many, by not providing proper food for their flocks, and like 
wiſe by negleCting to beitow it upon them until they were not 


able to uſe it ; and it is my opinion, if proper places of ſhelteris 


provided, and plenty of hay beſtowed, that, debarring 4cci- 


dents, there would not be the one half of the loſs ſuſtained by 


the inclemency of the weather that there generally is. 


T ſhall now give my opinion, whether milking of ewes 15 


profitable or not: and from my own experience, can aſſure you 


it is of great advantage to the ſtoremaſter, and no leſs benef- 
cis] to the public; as from that ſource there flows to the pol- 
ſeffor a handſome ſum for his butter and cheeſe, and in conſe- 
quence thereof, affords the public a ſupply of that uſefu! com- 
modity, the dearneſs of which of late has fully evidenced to be 
very much necded. But at ſame time, I would defire them to 
be ilked under the following limitations : In the firſt place, 


would recommend wooden or flatk bughts, as it keeps the milk 


more clean, and likewiſe admits plenty of air into the ews, when 


above 
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above eight weeks, or two months at fartheſt ; and likewiſe the 
ſoremaſter ſhould be ſure to keep proper paſture for them all 
the while, as the neglect of paying proper attention to this 
article has hurt many. I never could obſerve ewes, in the courſe 
of my experience and obſervation, that were yeld or not milk- 
ed, produce better lamhs next year, than thoſe who were milk- 
el if managed in the above manher. I ſhould now give my 
opinion upon the diſeaſes incident to ſheep, their cauſes and 
remedies, but as that has been already done to good purpoſe by 
your valuable correſpondent, Mr P. P. Up 190—238—3 31. ] 
I ſhall paſs it over, only with this obſervation, that of ll the 


remedies he propoſes to be made uſe of, that of the ſmall in- 
cloſure by way of hoſpital is, in my opinion, the moſt cligible; 
for | am perſuaded that there are few diſeaſes but what are 
more or leſs infectious, and the only method, in my opinion 
to prevent 1t ſpreading, 18 immediately to ſeparate the diſcaſed 
from the whole. | 5 


| | I am, Sir, 
May 28 3 Tours, &. 
„ „ ro 
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ARTICLE LA. 


Of deſtroy ing the Worm in Ground. 
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ou Cina letter to the Publiſher, ] 

fi V virtue of your invitation to correſpondents to help for- 
of ward your laudable undertaking, I rake this opportu- 

e. nity, to inform you, of an experiment | have made, and with 

L pleaſure and profit can aſcertain the good effects of it. 

y | have for theſe twelve years 1ſt paſt made farming my 

n whole ſtudy, and have obſerved, amongſt other nuiſances and 


1 enemies to vegetation, a ſmall inſect or worm about 4 of an inch 
long, and fo hard, as with difficulty it can be brufſed be— 
twixt the finger and thumb. The way that it deſtoys the 
ed cor 80. . * | * : 
mn, is immediately after the breard is through the ground, 
Es 4 


C s 1 


it gnavs or eats a hole in the plant, a little below the ſurface. 

of the ground, and there ſucks out the whole juices that it con. 
tains, until at laſt the leaves decay and ſometimes die; ſome. 
times there are new ſhoots, but they are ſo long of coming for. 
ward as to be almoſt good for nothing. At laſt, dire neceſſity, 
the fruitful mother of invention, made me exert myſelf, that if 
peradventure ſome proper expecient might be fallen upon to 
get rid of ſuch voracious peſts to vegetation. I tried ſundry 
receipts, ſet forth by our quackiſh ſpeculative farmers, ſuch as 
ſoot, lime, water, &c. but all proved unſucceſsful. At laſt, [ 
thought upon the following effectual method, viz. to ſtarve 
them to death, which I executed by a thorough ſammer fal. 
low. I know, ſome will fay they have ſummer fallowed 
theſe many years, and have not got them extirpated; that I be. 
lieve, and doubt not but they will encreaſe, if they do not 
take the method that I did, viz. as ſoon as the crop was off the. 
ground intended for fallow, L immediately plowed it as deep 


with a cleaving furrow, as the plough could go, and the ſtaple 
admit, ſo that little vegetation took place all winter, Then 
early in the ſpring harrowed it, and carefully gathered up al 
the weeds that could be got; then croſs-plowed it; then about 
a month after, harrowed, rolled, and gathered more weeds, 
and ploughed again; and continued that way all ſummer, on- 
ly allowing, betwixt plowings, as much time as the ſeeds of 
weeds might vegetate. This I continued to do, untill the whole 
vegetable ſubſtance was brought to a ſtate of putrefaction, al. 
ter which time there is no food left for ſueh vermine, ſo of 
conſequence they died, asevidently appeared next crop, where 
not one fingle plant ſeemed to be hurt, but all Iuxuriant, a 
| was alſo the graſs thereafter, from graſs ſeeds ſown. . 
If this true and genuine account is thought to be of any uſe 
to thoſe who have ſo bad neighbours on their farms, you maſ 
publiſh it; if not you may find out a better, and make the 
proper- ule of this that is made of ſuch waſte paper; if ” : 
| | | oul 
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found acceptable; after a full ſcrutiny, you may probably hear | 


nore on ſome practical experiments. Meantime, I am, 


From. the ſunny ſide of Benduphigh, Yours, &c. 
„„ © = [- PLOWMAN. 


p. 8. I hope the above may induce others to give an ac- 


count of what experiments have been made of the deſtruction 


of theſe animals. 


— 


"ARTICLE Lov 


Fa proper rotation or courſe of Crops, both for Kerſe and 


Dry field Farms. 


: In a letter to the Publiſher from an actual Farmer.] 
8 my farm conſiſts both of Kerſe and Dry field grounds, 
| have naturally turned my thoughts upon the diffe- 


rent management they require; and from experience and ob- 


{ration T am convinced there is nothing more important for 
boch of them than a proper rotation or courſe of crops, nor 


am thing in which our imperfect agriculture more palpably. 


appears. 1 : 
The following is what appears to me the beſt and moſt fru- 
gil courſes, and which I am reſelved and have begun to fol- 


bw ; but as L, propoſe it rather as a project than the reſult of 
real practice, I ſubmit it to the cenſure of your readers; in 


hopes if there is any thing wrong in it, they will obſerve it, 
ad correct the errors, both for my information, and that of 
A | | | | Ea 


The Kerſe grounds I propoſe to divide into ſeven lots. 


« diviſions z 1. Barley, 2. Clover, with a little rye-graſs, 
3 Wheat, 4. Beans, 5. Barley, 6. Oats, 7. Cabbage or ſum- 


mer fallow, And I apprehend that a farm of fifty acres of 


kerſe land, under this rotation, may be eaſily managed with 
biree ſervants and four horſes. 


1. The 
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Firſt, The barley ground I propoſe to be put in good 1 


dition; and ſown with 20 lb. of red clover, and one buſhel of 
beſt Engliſn rye-graſs per acre. _ the f 
Second, The crop then is graſs, to be either cut green or mac . 
into hay; and as the greateſt part is clover, there will be no tem. poug 
tation to let the hay ſtand too long for the fake of the rye. griß 2 
| Teed, as it will not be worth threſhing. The hay therefore ſhoull he li 
be cut as ſoon as it is ready; and that no time be loſt for the af. fort 
ter-operations, as ſoon as barley-ſeed time is over, the one half mant 
of the dung of the whole farm, which ought to be reſerved fo horſes 
that purpoſe, ſhould be carried out to the end of the hay field, in POL 
| order that fo ſoon as the graſs is cut, the dung may be 1mme- bis a 
diately ſpread on the field. And that this work may be ſtil cr 
more expeditiouſly managed, the whole hay, fo ſoon as it is dem, 
fit for the hand- coil ſhould be raked on to every fifth rig Gol. 
that the dung may be ſpread on the other four. The tramp 1 
ruck, ſhould be placed on the middle of the fifth rig, where for fo 
8 two horſes and two men with ropes and long bridles, fo as to bis fa 
admit the driver to lay upon the coil while the horſe drags tainec 
it along, will be ſufficient to keep ſix or ſeven men buſily en- WM niſer 
ployed at the tramp-rucks; and raking the field. When the Th 
hay is got into the tramp- ruck, that rig ſhould alſo be dunged; WI. : pre: 
and although the dung be but very thinly ſpread, it will hare Farm 
a very good effect, and in a very ſhort time it will be quiteco- Wl the d 
vered over by the after-growth of the clover, which when WW ane b 
about twenty days old, ought to be properly plowed down. WW be ap 
The wheat ſhould not be ſown ſooner than about twenty days barley 
after plowing; for at that ſeaſon of the year, the influence o meth 
the ſun and air will be a great improvement to the new p10W- Wl and i 
ed field, and communicate a good deal of richneſs to it. Alan: 
this may be got done, if no time is loſt betwixt hands, ſo as to Th 
have the wheat ſown in the time of harveſt, before the hut 2TOur 
ry of carrying in the corns comes on : and thus you are cler 1. Ba 
of the hay field and wheat-ſeed without interfering with tht WW to 4 


harveſt work. 


The 


1 
The fourth crop in courſe is beans, which ſhould be drilled, 
the field being firſt thoroughly plowed and harrowed; and, if 


the rows are put at ſuch a diſtance as to admit a one horſe- hoe 
glough, it will be a great LIEN ca Jan: to the preſent and 


ſocceeding crops. 
The fifth crop is barley, which will derd 10 dung: and 


te birth is oats, for the purpoſe of meal to the two ſervants, 


(for the third ſervant mentioned above ought to be a barn- 


man to threſh at ſo much per boll,) and the remainder for the 
horſes and other cattle. Theſe two ſervants who are employ- 
ad with the horſes, ſhould clean and red the barn every morn- 
ing and mid-day, while the horſes. are feeding. Two good 


horſes are ſufficient for one plough, and the plowman to drive 


them, if the ground. is in ſeaſon: but if a ſudden drought 


ſhould happen, all the four horſes may be yoked together; and 
thus the Farmer is never diſconcerted, having only af. y acres 


for four horſes z and ſo in proportion whatever the extent of 
bis farm may be. And by this method a great ſaving is ob- 
tained, far beyond the ordinary method of werking.4 with four 
miſerable horſes and a trifling driver. 


The ſeventh and laſt in courſe is cabbages, which will in 


a great meaſure be a ſummer labouring, and will not hurry the 
Farmer at ſeed-time. If it is thought, that the other half of 


the dung is not ſufficient ſor the whole of this diviſion, the 


one half of it may be ſum mer fallowed ; and as to lime, let it 
be applied to the fallow and cabbage-field. And ſo we come to 
barley again for the firſt of the ſecond rotation. And in this 
method I am perſuaded the ground will be always kept clean 
and in good heart, and much cheaper Managed than 1 in the 
ordinary way. | | 

The dry-field farm ought to conſiſt of a greater quantity of 
found, and ſhould be divided into eight lots or diviſions. 
I. Barley, laid down with 20 or 25tb. of clover, the half or 


wo thirds red, and che other half or third of white or yellow 


clover, 
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elover, with two buſhels of rye-graſs Sor acre; or, if though 
proper, with a mixture of other ſorts graſs of ſeeds, as it is pre 
poſed to be paſtured. When the hay is cut, and the ground 
cleared, the foggage ſhould be but ſlightly eaten, and that only 
in dry weather: and then hained all winter, and paſtyred for 
the next two years. This will bring you to the fourth lot; 
and as one ſuch lot ſhould always be coming in, and another 
going out, the field that has got the two years paſture, ſhoull 
alſo have the half of the dung laid on about the fame ſean 
as in the kerſe land, and plowed at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame manner for wheat, which makes the fifth courſe. After 
the wheat, peaſe or beans for the fixth lot; and oats for the 
ſeventh, the oats to be * to the ſame purpoſes 28 in the 
kerſe farm. | 
The eight and laſt mt be cornips, to which the other bal ih 
of the dung muſt be applied, and after the turnips, barley 
which brings the Farmer to the beginning of the rotation: and Wi to dra 
this courſe will be performed with as little, or rather leſs e. go ab! 
pence, than that of the kerſe farm, if the ground does not it rery r 
too much up-hill. But, if that is the caſe, the aſſiſtance of tuo 
oxen, with the two horſes, will be neceſſary, and conſequent 
ly two boys for driving will be requiſite ; and theſe may like 
wiſe, perhaps, be neceſſary for herding the cattle on the pa- 
ſture grounds, if the incloſures are not in full repair. 
I theſe ſchemes are thought worthy of approbation and ii. 
al, or even of amendment, ſo as to contribute any thing to the 
improvement of our preſent defective ſtate of agriculture, U 
ſhall gain my end, in having the ſatisfaCtion of doing ſome ſet 
vice beyond the bounds of my own farm. I am, ke. | 
| Clackmannan ſhire, 


June 26th, 1773s 
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COTS FARMER, 


JoL yr 1773. 


AK Tie k. 


f the Wheel-carriages uſed by the Farmer. 
Dickſon's A griculture, Vol. I.] 


a Of Harrow“. 


HE harrow is the inſtrument by which the ſurface is 
made {mooth after plowing. One horic is ſufficient 
to draw the one commonly uſed. Sometimes three of them. 
20 abreaſt, and ſometimes only two. When the ſurface is 
rery rough, two are reckoned ſuſficient for the attention of one 
perſon 3 but when three can be uſed, they make better work, 
and are nearly equal to two pair, „ 
There are ſeveral different kinds of harrows uſed in Scot- 
land. The kind that is moſt common needs not to be deſcri- 
bed, as it is ſo well known, and as there is no great art requir- 
ed in making it, | 5 
When the land is rough, the barrows are apt to ſtart, and 


pieces of crooked timber to the outſide bulls, that are contigu- 


ent the harr from ſtarting up, and keep them in their pro- 
Fit place, Others couple the harrows together in {ch a 
vanmer, as to allow them to go before, and fall back ot each 
er, and at the ſame time turn upon a biuge. "This way in 
ba relpeCts has the advantage of the other ; tor the harrows 
= *pt ole together, and they keep each other by their mu- 
Wal weight trom ſtarting over the clods. But then it has this 

MA. , (og | ala 


If the Harrous, and Harremuing— f the Roller, and Rolling 


det a- top of each other. To prevent this, ſome perions fix 


cus to each other, which ſtretching a little over, thereby pra- 
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diſadvantage: : if the diivec i is not very attentive, one of 4 hay 
horſes will get both harrows to draw. 1 pie, 
When tiff land is plowed wet, it is raiſed in n CE Pieces: this 
and theſe pieces, when dry, become ſo hard, that the Common - 
harrows make no i impreſſion upon them. To reduce this mo! 
kind of land, a large harrow called a break, has been contri 1 
ved. There are different kinds of this harrow. One king 3 
is of the ſame ſhape with the common harrow another {nl | 1 
is of a triangular form. This one is drawn hy the corner, 8 
and has tecth fixed both in the ſides and behind. Both kinds] 1 
are made heavier or lighter according to the kind of foil fy Frer 
which they are intended. Some of them re male ſo heary the 
as to require ſix or eight cattle to pull them. It is very 1mpro by 
per to uſe the heavieſt kind of them in land where there are pal 1 
large or faſt ſtones; for in going, their weight will not alloy i 
them to ſtart over hee as the ſmall harrows do, but being on t] 
intangled, are torn aſunder by the cattle. | vith 
There is another kind of harrow, which, though but lite the | 
uſed as yet, will be found moſt beneficial in many caſes. It; the e 
is of the ſame form with the common harrow, only a greit els 
deal broader; the bulls are placed at a greater diſtance, and, bein 
conſequently the teeth thinner placed; the teeth themſelves are 8 

very little thicker than the teeth of the common harrow , but] 

much longer, and thoſe in the fore-part ſet in ſuck a manner 
as to ſlope forward. It is made of ſuch a weight, as to br eil. T 
ly drawn by two horſes. It is obvious, from the confiructior By 
of this harrow, that it will go deeper than the common cars Re 
row. The teeth being thinner ſet and longer, and thoſe in torn | 
the fore- part of the harrow ſloping forwards, natural) male s the 
it go deeper. It makes the land opener than the common nage 
harrow, covers the ſeed deeper, and is more proper for tear DECat 
ing up roots. It ſeems alſo to be the moſt proper barrow mr Way 
breaking turf : the common harrow goes over turk without hou] 
making much impreſſion : the break-harrow t£ars up the tu!l Th 
our 


in large pieces, and throws it in heaps ; but ibis 1s harrowy 0) 
having 
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having its teeth long, ſharp, and thin placed, will break i it in 
pieces It is not indeed pretended, that it will be effectual for 
this purpoſe; but it is certain, that the teeth of this har- 
ow will tear ſome pieces of turf, which the teeth of the com- 
mon harrow will make but little impreſſion upon, and which 
the break-harrow will drive along before it. At the ſame 
ime, it muſt be - obſerved, that this harrow is not proper for 
ſfonny land, or land where there are large hard clods. For 
is teeth, being long and ſmall, are eaſily put out of their place. 
The laſt kind of harrow that ſhall be mentioned 1s the 
French harrow. It is of a triangular form, with a joint near 


by which it is made to go either deep or ſhallow. Its princi- 
pal uſe is to level ſteep ridges, which it does moſt effectuilly. 
lt is drawn acroſs the ridges ; when at the crowns, by preſling 
on the handles, the harrow goes down, and carries earth along 
vith it to the furrows. When at the furrows, by lifting up 


the earth left behind, But this is a very improper work, un- 
els where the land is very dry ſituated, and in no danger of 
being damaged by water. The plough c an reduce high rid- 
ges as quickly as 18-convenient. 


Of H arrowng, 


By this weeds fre deſtroyed, and ſeed, if ſown, is covered. 
Root-weeds, that are looſed by the plough, are ſometimes 
torn up dy the harrow, and thus are deſtroyed. When this 
s the deſign of harrowing, the hartows ſhould go acroſs the 
r or rather acroſs the way that the plough has gone. 
*cauſe, by going acroſs the earths of the furrows, the teeth 
18. harrow are apter to catch hold of the roots, than if it 


ould go in the ſame way with the plough. 
Though the harrow may bring ſome part of the roots above 


which 


the angle, to which the draught is fixed. It has two handles, 


the handles, the harrow is brought out of the ground, and 


The chief deſign of harrowing is to ſmooth the ſurface. 


"7g 
Fung; per commonly ſome other parts continue below, 
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which will grow if undiſturbed. This makes it neceftiy © RY 
perſons to follow the harrows, and gather all the roots which re 
the obſerve brought up, and carry them of the field, 8. cl 
burn them „ | 

If harrowing does not actually tear up the roots, it encoy. ha 
rages their vegetation, by filling up the hollows, and thereby fr 
defending them againſt their greateſt enemy, the drought, be 
On this account harrowing is improper for deltroying ro of 
_ weeds, excepting after a ſpring-plowing, when the lang 5: p. 
ſoon to bt plowed again for ſeed, For at this ſeaſon the re 

1 drought is tcldom violent, and it has not time to operate in 
1 the deſtruct.n of ine roots; and therefore whatever the har. al 
rows bring out is 10 much deſtroyed. _ 7 < 
| I be lame things that make harrowing improper for deſtrcy. 1 
ing root- weeds, make it very proper for deilroving bcd. as 
weeds. The ſmoother that the ſurface is made, and the mer: th 
eftcEtually that the mold is broke, the ſeeds near the ſurfice if 
are the more expoſed to the air; and the ſap, which is in the pe 
land, the more effectually retained. Both thefe are neceſu in 
to promote the vegetation of the ſeeds, and they mult vepetate pl 
before they can be deſtroyed ; but harrowing not only promote: af 
the vegetation of the ſeeds of weeds, but alfo deſtroys tic th 
young plants when ſprung up; ſo that one plowing, if the (er it 
ſon is favourable and ſoil allows, may be attended with feve- tak 
ral harrowings, and thereby ſeveral crops of weeds deftroped. ba 
If land riſes in hard clods, the harrow makes but ittle im- the 
preſſion; at leaſt before the clods are broken, the land is made | ihe 
ſo firm by the treading of the horſes, and the weight of thc Wa 
harrows, as to render the work uſeleſs, and ſonictimes de- to 
ſtructive. Great care ſhould therefore be taken to prerent tl 
land from being brought to this ſituation. If land once rite nd 
ip hard clods, it is vain to expect to break them with the har. On 
row, {© as to cover the ſeed. Unleſs the ſeaſon is very we, hat 
it will remain in this ſituation through the ſummer, = 5 bei 
Gr pl 


11 
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6rd but little nouriſhment for the crop. Sometimes it will 
emain in this ſituation after men 1 have attempred to break the 


clods with malls. 


If the ſoil is light and ſoungy, it can ſcarcely get too much 
karrowing 3 for the more that it is harrowed, it becomes the 
frmer. But if the foil is ſtiff, the leſs harrowing it gets the 
better, if the purpoſes propoſed are anſwered. The effects 
of harrowing are in this caſe contrary, to thoſe of plowing : 
Powing renders (tiff ſoil more free and open, but harrowing 
renders it ſtill more firm and ſolid. 

The ordinary way of harrowing after ſeed gs ſown, is firit 
gong the ridges, then acroſs, and then along again. If ridges 
we flat, they may be harrowed either along or acroſs; and the 
work may be begun or ended either way. But if the ridges 
are ſteep, it is improper to begin by harrowing acroſs, becauſe 
thereby too much of the ſeed will be drawn into the furrows. 
If the ridges are very ſteep, for the ſame reaſon, it is impro- 
per to harrow acroſs at all. For another reaſon it is thought 
improper to harrow acroſs ridges, when the land has been 
plowed immediately out of lea or graſs. In plowing this kind 


6f land, the ſward is for the moſt part turned over whole; ſo 
that when the harrow goes acroſs, inſtead of tearing the ſward, 


it is apt to turn it back into the furrow from whence it was 


taken. When ridges are gathered or caſt, this will probably 


tappen. In caſting, the earths of the furrows on one ſide of 
tie ridge are turned towards the crown; and, in gathering, 
ihe earths of the furrows on both ſides are turned the ſame 
my; and therefore the harrows, when drawn from the crown 
to the fy av, are apt to take hold of the unbroken ſward, and 
turn it back. But this does not ſo readily happen when the 
nge is cloven : becauſe in cleaving, the earths of the furrows 
on doth ſides of the ridge being turned from the crown, the 


barrows, in going up from the { ms are not in ſuch a dan- 


| ber of turning them back. In plowing lea, the earths of the 


*HIOWS are ſometimes Places as exactly as poſhble upon their 
edge 


9 
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edge, FI ſo they may be the more eaſily torn by the har. 
rows. When theſe are turned to the crown, they do not ſup- 
part eachother, and are therefore eaſily turned back by the 
Harrow, in going from the crowns to the furrows: but whey 
the earths are turned to the furrows, they ſupport each othe; 
by their weight ; and therefore are not ſo eafily turned hack 
by the harrows in going up from the furrows to the crowns 


Of the Roller. 


The roller is an inſtrument alſo uſed in tillage. Like the 
barrow it ſmooths the ſurface. There are ſevera! kinds 0 
rollers. One kind is made of ſtone ; another of a 17 of wood; 
another of caſt iron: but the one that is moſt common, ard 
molt eaſily procured, E made by nailing narrow hairds upon 
three wheels, one in the middle, and the other two »: the ends 
of the roller. The only effential difference in rollers is in 
their weight. As in ſome caſes a heavier, and in others a 
| lighter one is needed, the roller is generally made in ſuch 2 
manner, that weight can be eaſily added to it, or taken from !t, 

That the draught may be the eaſier, and two or more hot- 
ſes yoked with leſs inconveniency, the diameter of the role 
is made great. But the greater that the diameter 1s macs, 
the greater weight muſt be added to the roller: tor the great 
er that the diameter is, the greater part of its ſurface reſts up: 
on the ground, and, conſequently, the leſs impreſſion it makes. 
It is neceſſary, therefore, that the weight of the roller bears 
proportion to the greatneſs of the diameter, that ſo the ſame 
effects may be produced. The turning the kind of toller 
commonly uſed, is veiy ſevere upon the cattle: for, in turning 
the roller does not move upon its axis, but is dragged along 
the ſurface. To remove this inconvenience, a kind of roller 
has been lately contrived, with a divifion in the middle, as 
if two rollers were joined together. This kind turns wy 
eaſily : for, in turning, both parts move round their axis! 


the one moves forward, and the other back. 
There 


1 


"There is a kind of roller, mentioned by the author of - 8 
zew ſyſtem of agriculture, for dividing turf into pieces for 
burning. This roller has hoops around it, at two feet diſ- 
ance from each other; the hoops with ſharp edges, raiſed 
about fix inches above the ſurface of the roller. This, he ſays, 
drawn over a field, acroſs the way it is to be plowed, will make 
the earths of the furrows riſe in pieces of two feet length, It 


muſt be owned, that this would be a very expeditious way of 
cutting the turf 3 but it is to be feared, that either the roller. 


muſt be exceſſhiwely heavy, or the land exceſſively ſoft, to make 
it anſwer the purpoſe. 


Of Rolling. 


Rolling is practiſed with ſucceſs, both on land lying in graſs 


nd on land in tillage. It is of advantage to land on graſs, 
by preſing down mole-hills and mole- runs. Some ſay, that 


it alſo deſtroys fog. 


When land is laid down in graſs for bay rolling is 1 uſe 
in ſmoothing the ſurface, and, when laid down in graſs for 
paſture, it makes the graſs ſtool, (tiller), and grow thicker, 

There is a kind of land, which, when clover is ſown upon 
it, throws out the young plants after froſt. Rolling, in the 
beginning of winter, and immediately after the froſt is gone, 


it is faid, will, in ſome meaſure, prevent this. The firſt rot- 
ing prevents the froſt from penetrating ſo deep, as otherwiſe | 
it would do; and the ſecond makes the land firm, after hav- 


ing been looſed by the change ſrom froſt to open weather. 
Rolling may alſo be uſed with advantage upon land in til- 
ig. When the land is naturally Riff, and may be reduced 


Þ 
| 
"y the harrow, rolling is very improper 3 for it makes this kind 


of land fil! tu mer than the harrow does. But if the land rifes 


in clods, which the harrow does not reduce, rolling is very 


proper ; for it ſmooths the ſurface, and breaks the _ more 
aleQuaily than he, I 


When 
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When the land is light and ſpungy, the roller ſhould always 


: 5 de applied after ſeed is ſown ; for it is ſcarcely poſſhle to make 
= this land too firm. 
fl * It was obſerved, that, to deſtroy root-weeds, land Houta he 
lf 4 made rough, and raiſed in as large pieces as poſſible; and that 
. it ſhould be allowed to ly for ſome time in that ſituatian. Ro!. 
A f ling, after this, is of great uſe; for, without it, if the weathei 
5 continues dry, it will not be poſſible to make the land ft for te- 
At ceiving another plowing. 
| In. | If the land is ſoft below, and ſome hard los upon the ſur- 
| =, face, which the harrow does not break, rolling may be uſcd 
1 with ſome advantage; for, beſides ſmoothing the ſurface, it 
i i * | will bruiſe ſome of the clods ; and ſuch of them as 278 prefſs! 
Fe down, will be diſſolved by the natural termentation 0 f che toll, 


if in good heart. 
Sometimes in iff land, lowed dry, after a former we! 
5 plowing, or when, by any accident, it has been much rod 
1 upon, the whole riſes in hard clods, which the harrows cannot 
S break, ſo as to cover the ſeed. In this caſe, rolling is of great 
bo uſe. It bruiſes ſome of the clods ; and, when followed by the 
= break-harrow, theſe clods are raiſed up and broken. Though 
. rolling ſhould do no ſervice but ſmooth the ſurface, yet, on 
1 that account, it ſhould be practiſed. For when the furface is 
1 ſmooth, the corn may be cut down more expeditioully than 
when it 18 rough and uneven, When gpraſs-{eeds are ſow 
for hay, it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſmooth the farface * the 
roller is moſt proper for this. Some uſe it beiore, and ſomt 
after ſowing. When it is uſed before ſowing, the feed is 
more equally ſcattered. 

Graſs- ſeeds muſt be lows i in hack 2 manner, as to I next 
the ſurface ; otherwiſe they will not vegetate. The Ee 
the land firm by rolling is therefore an advantage, , by i, 
the ſap is better preſerved ; and this docs no! 10 8! ich da- 
mage to praſs as to corn, for the ſeveral kinds of it are com- 
monly better torragers. 
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of the Wheel-carriages uſed by the Fa 1 | 


Although wheel-carriages are not properly inſtruments uſed 
in tillage, yet on account of their utility to the farmer, it will 
ot be amiſs to give them a place here. = 

The cart is uſed by the farmer for carrying out the dung 
tothe fields, carrying in the corn to the ſtack-yard, and car- 
rjing the victual to market. It is important, therefore, 
o know which of the kinds uſed is the moſt beneficial. _ 

The principal difference in wheel-carriages conſiſts in the 
yumber, height, and breadth of the wheels, and the number 
of cattle and manner of yoking them. I do not propoſe, nor 
indeed do I think myſelf qualified to enter upon a particular 
cuſſion of theſe points: I ſhall content myſelf with making 
a few obſervations, which may ſerve for hints to others to 
conſider the ſubject with greater accuracy: and in theſe I ſhall 
confine myſelf chiefly to the height of the wheels, and the 
aumber of cattle yoked. Me RD CE 

In comparing high and low wheels with each other, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe the one five feet diameter, and the other four. 
In drawing any weight upon high wheels, it is plain, that 
there is leſs friction to overcome, than in drawing the ſame 
right upon low wheels. © If the circumference of one wheel 
i flteen feet, and of another only twelve; if the diameters of 


WH "axles are equal, and equal weight upon them, then no 

7 more friction is overcome in the higher wheel when it advan- 

. es fifteen feet, than in the other when it advances twelve. 

s Hlence the common maxim, that in carriages where the dia- p 


meters of the axles are equal, an equal force applied will 
dw weight, in proportion to the circumferences of the 
wheels. But it muſt be obſerved, that this proportion is juſt 
auh when the carriages are upon the plain. For it is certain, 
thatin going up hill, a greater additional force is neceſſary to 
lay the heavier weight upon the higher wheels, than to draw 
de ſmaller weight upon the lower wheels. In drawing a 
WX. P p p carriage 


E 


carriage up bill, a force is required not only adden to over. 
come the friction, but alſo to raiſe the weight. Now to rait 
the greater we ight, a greater force is required, and the lower 
wheels have an equal power to raiſe weight with the higher. 
For, in proportion as the radius of the wheel is ſhorter, ſo 
the diſtance from the place where the wheel is in contact with 
the hill to the plumb- line let {all from the centre of the axle, 
1s ſhorter likewiſe. 
But the high wheels 1 8 to have this 8 Hienit⸗ 
An equal force applied has greater influence. The nearer 
that the line, in which any force applied to a body is directed, 
approaches to the direction of the plane on which the body 
moves, the force applied has the greater influence. Now, in 
a carriage with five feet wheels, the ſhafts are placed more ho- 
rizontal than in a carriage with four feet wheels, and there- 
ſore approaches nearer to the direction of the plane on which 
the carriage is drawn. But the high wheeled carriage has 
this advantage, only when the road is ſmooth, In a road 
that is much broke, where there are hollow places, or other 
ſevere interruptions, the direction of the draught i in the lower 


wheeled carriages is the moſt proper, and the force applied 


bas greater influence upon it than upon the higher wheeled 
carriage. In a carriage with five feet wheels, if the ſhaft horſe 
is of an ordinary ſize, and has the draught fixed to him at the 
height of four ſeet four inches, the direction of the draugnt 
riſes about one foot in five, or makes an angle of 11* with 
the plane upon which the carriage is placed. Now, when the 
road is broken in ſome places, if, in theſe, the aſcent from the 
bottom is more than one in ſive, which is frequently the caſe; 
and if, when drawing the carriage out of thee, the horſe is 
upon the plane of the road, which is likewite commonly the 
caſe ; then the direction of the draught i is too low, whl 
only leſſens the force, but alſo lays an additional weight upon 
the wheels, and makes them dip the deeper. 
not all the diſadvantages; ſor in this ſituati 


But theſe are 
on, the horſe in 
drawing 


ch not 
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drawing, loſes ſo much of his weight, and is in danger of lo!:- 
ing his feet. In this caſe then, the lower wheels have a re- 
markable advantage. In every difficult ſtep of this kind, that 
requires a ſevere pull, the carriage 1s not only caſter drawn, 
but the horſe Ii kewiſe is more able for it. = 

In almoſt every road, there are ſtones over which the wheels 
muſt paſs, which may be conſidered as perpendicular interrup- 
tions. It will not be amiſs to compare the higher and lower 
wheels in this fituation. In ſome reſpects the higher have 
the advantage, and in ſome the lower. The levers of the 
kigh wheels have much greater power; and the higher that 
the ſtones are, the difference betwixt their powers 1s the great - 


er: but then the lower wheels have the draught in a more 


proper direction, if the {tone is more than one inch high, and 
the horſe has greater power, as lefs is taken from his weight. 
In the general, it may be obſerved, that in low wheels, the 
more that the horſe draws, he receives the more weight upon 
his back; which, beſides making the carriage lighter, if he is 
not overloaded, makes him more able to draw, as it adds to 
his weight, and makes his feet firmer. | | 

in deep roads that are plain, the higher wheels have great- - 
ly the advantage. As they have a larger baſe, they do not 
Up ſo deep, and as a-ſmaller part of them is below the ſur- 
lace, their levers have a much greater power, and therefore 
can more eaſily overcome the reſiſtance arifing from the deep- 
nels of the rod. 3 . 

But if che higher wheels have the advantage in deep roads, 
the lower wheels have the advantage in going down hill, 


"Where the declivity is ſuch, that the weight of the carriage 1s 


lufficient to overcome the friction ; for the creater that the 


friction is, the leſs force is neceſlary to reſiſt the weight. In 


going up hill, the weight and friction act on the ſame fide, 
and therefore the leſs that the friction is, the leſs force is re- 
cured to overcome them: but in going down hill, the weight 
aud friction act on different ſides ; and therefore the leſs that 
ae ſriction is, the greater force is required to reſiſt the weight. 

| Is 
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It is perhaps as difficult to determine what number of cat. 


tle ſhould be put to a cart, as to determine the height of the 
wheels. 


In Scotland the firſt carts «uid were ſmall carts, aw by 
one horſe each. In the plain countries, larger carts were of. 
terwards introduced, with. two and three horſes : 3 and wains 
with two oxen and two horſes. A perſon who has not made 
exact trials of theſe different carts himſelf, if he would judge 
from experience, muſt attend to-the praCtice of thoſe who are 
chiefly employed in carrying heavy goods from one place to 
another. Now, among theſe, a cart with three horſes, is {el. 
dom or never to be ſeen; and in ſome places, where moſt of 
the carts were formerly two horſe carts, one horſe carts are 
now very frequent, two of them driven by one man. It be. 
comes therefore, a very proper inquiry, Whether two cars 
with one horſe each, or. one cart with two horſes, are moſt 
beneficial ? . 
Tuo ſmall carts require more money to ourehuſe then 
than one larger cart: but then, carrying lets weight, they laſt 
longer, and need fewer repairs. 

The expence of working them is the ſame, for both of ther 
require one driver and two horſes. If there is any difference 
in this, the advantage i is on the fide of the ſmall carts, 
| theſe are eaſier loaded and unloaded. 

The friction in the larger carts ſeems to be leſs than in the 
two ſmaller carts. In the larger cart, the two horſes have the 
friction only of two wheels to overcome; but, in the ſmaller 
carts, they have the friction of four wheels to overcome: and 
as the wheels in the ſmaller carts are lower than the wheels 
in the larger cart, one-of them has more friction than one of 
the other. But the difference of the friction in theſe is per- 
| haps not ſo great as it at firſt appears. As the ſmaller cart 
have leſs weight to carry, the axle may be made proportion: 
ably ſmaller, by which the friction will be leſſened: and it i 


certain that when the axles are equal, the friction is in pro: 
"Fm 
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bable that they may carry a greater weight than one Karger 
cart, and have no more friction. 


The greateſt difference betwixt theſe carts confiſte i in this: the 
force applied to the ſmaller carts is almoſt always properly 


de eaſily directed; but in the larger cart there are two for- 


in fire minutes, than he would have been, by drawing a — 
per weight, in five hours. 


extraordinary, that the perſons employed in carrying heavy 


the ſame. 
Broad wheels have lately been introduced; but as thes are 
expenſive, it cannot be expected that they will become gene- 


1s certain they do. leſs damage to roads,. than narrow wheels 


though the friction is the ſame in them as the others, yet they 
meet with many more interruptions in going, which render 


be more advantageous, Their breadth prevents them from 


«ount are eaſter drawn, and do leſs damage. 


This ſubje& is important, and the general things here 


mentioned may ſerve as hints to others, to conſider it more 
ninutelyz. BE 


ART I. 


vrtion to the weight; ſo that the banker carts | bing ak 
er axles, and leſs weight upon theſe ſmaller axles, it is pro- 


lireted; it is not ſo with the force applied to the larger cart. 
In the ſmaller carts there is but one force applied, and this can 


ces applied, and theſe frequently in different directions. Some- 
times one of the cattle ceaſes to draw, and thereby obliges 
the other to draw the whole, by which he is more exhauſted 

When theſe things are conſidered, it will not appear very 
goods from one place to another,. ſhould uſe a with one 


horſe each, inſtead of carts with two horſes. And perhaps 
the farmer, in ſome caſes, might find 3 it for his advantage to 


ral, unleſs the advantages of them appear very obvious. It 
eurying the ſame weight: but it is certain, likewiſe, that, 


them ſeyerer upon the cattle. If uſed by the farmer only up- 
on his fields, they might be made at leſs expence, and would 


Upping ſo deep on ſoft ground as narrow wheels, and on that 
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"ARTICLE LXVI. 


A 1 to the W eft Gaiters: Sardis. concerning the Dif. 
culties and Management of a bad * Written in 
the end Ow: Year 1772. 


[Addreſſed to the Pa AES and Mana- of the 
KIT BARCHAN Farmes SocteTY.] 


Goo FRIENDS. at 
F all laborious employments yours is the moſt uſcful, 
and perhaps, upon the whole, it is the moſt pleaſant 
and healthful. There are, however, inconveniencies, toils 
and hazards attending it, which greatly diminiſh both its com- 
forts and its profits. Theſe chiefly ariſe from your climate 
and ſeaſons, which in the Weſt-country, are not often very fa 
yourable to your operations and hopes. But of all the cal. 
mities attending huſbandry, none gives the farmer fo muck 
trouble as bad harveſt ſeaſons. Theſe produce at times the 
moſt painful anxiety : they increaſe the labours and expences 


| of the huſbandman. And the more he has improved his | 


fields, and has ſeen upon them the fruits of his {kill and in- 
duſtry, the greater often is his loſs, and the more grievous his 
diſappointment. Nor does it add a ſmall matter to his grich 
that his misfortune happens at the very time when he thougit 
of enjoying the returns of all his labours. The happincls, 
the joy of harveſt, which is ſo much celebrated in ancient 
writings, and has afforded their fineſt alluſions z that Joy, 
which, in happier climates, is {till the cauſe of mitth and ſong, 
you, my friends, ſeldom taſte, in full ſecurity aud eaſe. And 
mixed as it often is, with toilſome days and reſtleſs nights, 
with many cares and fears, with much loſs and vexation, you 


can hope tor no compenſation for your loſſes, but in your on 


ingenuity and ind ultry; O compaſſion {or your lufferings but 
in the mercy ot heaven. 


Neither 


he 
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Neither are you, my friends, the only ſufferers, by bad' har- 
\its; the tradeſman, the mechanic, and the common labour- 
a, are all concerned in the quantity and the quality of the 
grain which you bring to market. Nay, the public may be 
ſometimes faid to ſuffer more from the injuries of a bad har- 
veſt, than even ſome of yourſelves do. For on ſuch occaſions; 
he advanced | price makes up in part the loſs, at leaſt to thoſe 
of you who hold the largeſt farms. At the ſame time, in 
the ſmaller farms of the Weſt, your own families often add to 
the demands upon the public markets, and help to increaſe 
the price of all the victual brought to them. In a word, I ima 
rine, it will be found on trial, and may be conſiſtent with the 
remembrance of the oldeſt and moſt experienced farmers, that 
ritual never roſe much above its ordinary price, but from the 
los which the crop ſuſtained in harveſt, Nor was it ever dif- 
ruſting to the taſte, or hurtful to the health of man or beaſt, 
but from the injuries it received in that ſeaſon, _ 

For theſe reaſons, amidſt all the valuable inſtructions upon 


improvements, which are given by the writers on huſbandry, 


a few hints on Harveſt-wdtk may not be unprofitable. And 
that farmers may enjoy the benefit of them, as of all 
other inſtructions, I would deſire that they would give them 
a patient hearing and trial. 

The writer of this letter does not claim the public attention, 
from his long experience in farming, nor from the number of 
obſervations which he may have made upon that buſineſs. 
His manner of life did not afford him ſufficient leiſure, nor 
his farm ſufficient opportunities for theſe purpotes. What, 
however, he enjoyed of either he did not overiook ; nor was 
he inattentive to things of common benefit, which he could 
learn from books, or from the obſervations and practice of 
others. Beſides, as he did not wholly depend upon his farm, 
nor was altogether indifferent to its advantages, he conſidered 
himſelf as in a middle ſtate ; neither able to throw out ex- 


Pence upon extravagant projects, nor yet unwilling to run 


the 


; t n 1 
the ri ofa promifing experiment; by which he himſelf, oO 


any of his neighbours, could be inſtructed and convinced of * 


its uſefulneſs. Upon theſe and the like grounds only, be edt 
dlaims at preſent a little of your time and attention, _ 4 
dlaims at p of you and attention. = 
It has long been aqueſtion with me, whether, in reſpe& th ch 
the difficulties and dangers in harveſt, it be better upon the 
5 turn. 
| whole, for the farmer to have his crops early or late in that * 
ſeaſon? I have indeed no doubt of the advantage of early food 
plowing, nor even of carly ſowing ſuch grain as takes a long alt 
time to ripen. Nothing, I imagine, can be more abſurd, ware 
chan for our farmers to have their plowing to begin in the gem 
month ef March, and their fowing in the month of April, Wi veat! 
while they ſuffer ſome of the fineſt weather in January WW more 
or February, to paſs without any field-employment. This WM forth 
neglect often obliges them to plow in all weathers, and either WY Ibeſe 
to ſow in a very indifferent ſeaſon, or to delay it till it is ſo and t 
late, that the produce is both thin in the grain, and comes Wi the b 
by far too late in harveſt. But the earlineſs, or lateneſs of our WM © lat: 
harveſts does not altogether depend on our ſowing early or, bar 
late in the ſpring, unleſs the difference be very great between Wi {cd i; 
the two. The odds at harveſt is oft as great between a warm Wiſp th 
and cold ſoil, and between early and late ſeed. rcon 
But unto whatever cauſes we aſcribe our earlineſs, or late- WM heavy 
| neſs in harveſt, the queſtion ſtill returns upon us, Which of ale 
the two is ſafeſt in general for the farmer? And having long y 
| conſidered it, and made ſeveral trials of both ways, I am ſtil tour 
unable to reſolve it to my own ſatisſaction. Having an early mi 
ſoil myſelf, I got the eatlieſt ſeed, and both plowed and ſoued Wn, | 
among the firſt ; and for two or three years I triumphed in the Wi: vor 
| earlineſs of my crop; my fields being ſometimes almoſt cleat- I ton 
ed before my neighbours had begun to reap. And as we ae dure 
fond of having our good fortune appear to be the effect of rea- lm 
fon and judgment, I uſed to ſay, that in our northern climate WWrcau 
and ſhort ſummers, the very term late, whatever it was 3?" . al 
plied to, had ſomething in it diſagreeable and inconkiſient we, 
that could never be my choice—That my corns enjoyed 2 Wii fc 
Fes „„ longer N. 


ng 
til 


the 


Ws fields upon him at once, 
V 
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longer day, a much higher and warmer ſun, which contribut- 
ei to perfect them more effectually, both before and after 
they were reaped z of all which the later corns were deprived. L 
But [ did not always rejoice in my own earlineſs. In ſome 
ache worſt harveſts my lateſt neighbours triumphed in their 
tum. Nor was there wanting on their fide a ſhew of reaſon, 
that ſeemed to vindicate their negligence. Our Lambaſs 
foods, faid they, often vie with our equinoCtial, or as they 
call them, our Bulloch ſtorms. Beſides, early feed corn is 
more apt to grow than late feed, for in this very readineſs to 
rerminate conſiſts much of its earlineſs: add to all, if the 
weather is moiſt and rainy, corn of every kind grows till 
more ny on account of its being cut early in the ſeaſon, 
ſor then it has more of the ſummer's heat to make it ſpring. 
Theſe arguments ſeem to balance one another pretty nearly, 
ad the latter end of harveſt being as often good weather as 
de beginning of it, it is impoſſible to ſay, whether an early 
or late harveſt can be moſt depended on. For my. own part, 
{have been convinced of late, that a greater proportion of late 
kedis preferable upon light ſoils. I have not however given 
ip the practice of ſowing it as early as poſſible, and I would 
wcommend the ſame practice to thoſe eſpecially who have 
deny foils ; at the ſame time that they keep ſome of the 
arteſt ſeed for their lateſt ſowings. Beans, for example, 
tay be fown with advantage, in February or earlier. And 
tour peaſe are not ſown then, they may be ſown with near 

z much advantage in the end of April. The ſame treatment 
may be given to late and early oats. And if the farmer has 
proper afſortment of ſeed, he can both catch the different 
taſons of ſowing in ſpring time, and have his whole fields 
7 under his command at the time of reaping them; which 
r of particular advantage in regard to harveſt- work; 
3 i one does not live in the neighbourhood of ſome town 

: ae, from which he can be ſupplied with reapers at plea- 

© t muſt be peculiarly inconvenient for him to have all 


Qqq I recol- 
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I recollect no other management previous to the kind 
labour itſelf, that tends to facilitate the affairs of that ſeaſon, 
but one; it is this, That we take care to have our crops 3 
_ clear as poſſible; for no corns ſuffer more from a bad harveſ, 
than thoſ» which are full of graſs and other weeds; none 
ſucceed better than thoſe which are perfectly free of all mix- 
ture. 'This, amongſt many more important conſiderations, 
ſhovId recommend to us, the practices in uſe with our Eng. 
liſh neighbours; I mean thoſe of hand-weeding and hand- 
| hoeing, or rather thoſe of horſe-hoeing and ſummer-fallowing, 
Some of thoſe practices are uſed for the benefit of the preſent 
crop, and all of them are profitable for the ſucceeding crops 
But though the ſafety of their corns in harveſt may be ſcarce 
conſidered in ſuch operations, yet do they alſo enjoy this be. 
nefit of them, in an important degree, if I am not much miſ- 
taken. One can ſcarce indeed account for their getting in 
their whole corns, ſo ſoon after reaping them, merely from 

climate, even though theirs ſhould be better than ours. duch 
a remarkable difference in this (for they will carry in ther 
wheat on the day after it is reaped, and other corns in pro: 
portion) cannot be accounted for, but from a combination of 
different cauſes ; of which their better climate may be one; 
© better methods of preſerving corns after they are got in, may 
be another; and a third may be that which we have here 
touched at, the cleanneſs of their On 
But paſling theſe previous operations, we proceed to tit 
more immediate deſign of this letter; which is to treat of the 
dangers, and remedies of bad harveſt ſeaſons. I therefore 
obſerve, that the dangers in harveſt time ariſe from high winds, | 
and great rains, „%% 


Of High Minds. 


There ſeems to be no effectual precaution againſt _ 
from violent winds z except a ſpecial attention to thoſe fields, 


which, by their elevated ſituation, or north weſt poſition, 7 
mor 


E. 1 E 


more expoſed to danger. One ſingle obſervation may how- 
ger be uſeful, to ſuch as can attend to circumſtances, and 
govern themſelves accordingly. It is, That high winds com- 
nonly happen during the ſpring tides, as they are called, 
that is about three days before, and as many after the full 
and change. If a field therefore much expoſed, happens to 
te ripe at the approach of theſe periods, it ſhould, if poſſible, 
te cut down before they come on. Beſides, as ſuch winds 
commonly bring rain at laſt, in order to ſave the trouble of 
2gain introducing this circumſtance, I here alſo obſerve, That 
if we have a field ready for ingathering on theſe occaſions, 
it ought not to be deferred beyond theſe times. Though 
ſuch obſervations may ſeem but trifling, to ſuch as never 
thought of their importance, yet I muſt confeſs, I have paid 


„ : ſcrupulous regard to them theſe twenty years paſt ; and 
. have often cut down a field a day or two before the time, in 
* hopes of eſcaping the winds expected at ſuch periods; and 
mb ſometimes have done it at the diſtance, which I thought 


ſuſicient in favourable weather, to win the corn before the 
next period of danger ſhould overtake me: and I have fre- 
quently ſucceeded in both. If what I apprehended at the full, 
ne: i © pore commonly at the change of the moon, did not hap- 
* abe not repent my attention to it; becauſe it might 
A: ae happened, and have caught me unprepared. 
After the huſbandman has ſuffered by a ſhaking wind, 
F bis loſs admits of no remedy, nor alleviation from the com- 
-the mon praCtice in Scotland. In England, indeed, their cuſtom 
8 t0 mow their oats and barley, and to prepare them for the 
nck or barn, as they do hay, ; ſo that by raking them back- 
Vards and forwards upon the ſtubble, a good deal of the grain 
ad ears are left upon the ground; a quantity equal perhaps 
: the loſs ſuſtained by a ſhekewind. But while the love of a 
Wang meal may have at firſt quickened invention, their 
*g al waſte by this method of reaping ſecures to them a 
«mary remedy. They rear a good number of poultry, 


particularly 


king 
jelds, 
Ny ly | 
more 
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Partieularly geeſe, if they have waſte grounds for that purpoſe. | 
or they buy in a ſuſſicient number from the wilds and W 
grounds, where they are commonly reared for ſale. Theſe 
they lay upon their cleared grounds, to gather up what is let 
upon them. In a few weeks after, they can bring them to 
market at a good advanced price; or in very good order to 
their own tables. By this management next to nothing is 
Toſt- The grain left upon the ground brings the farmer » 
much perhaps, as it could have done, had it been carried into 1 


the barn upon the ſtraw. Beſides, ſuch is the taſte of cur . 
neighbours ſouthward, that had all of it been ſaved and gather. 0 
ed in, it would have probably gone to the ſame uſe in the n 
court-yard, that it goes to in their cloſſes and open fields. d 
| I have heard of expedients to prevent corns from being fu 
 Thaken, ſuch as laying them down flat upon the ground, with y 
croſs ropes drawn over them, from end to end of the ridges, to 
I never ſaw this practiſed, and imagine the effect mult at bel Ac 
be but trifling; and even ſometimes dangerous, ſo far as it _ 
could be made eſfectual. For as great rains commonly ſuc: 
ceed high winds, I ſhould think a field quite broken down 
and lying flat, in a very bad ſtate for ſuch an event, and wiico 
I would by no means hazard, could I help it. I do inder if 
remember a ſtorm, about ſixteen or ſeventeen years ago, that 270 
came on with wetneſs, and ended without damage tote dei 
ſtanding corn, though almoſt the whole high grounds wc 18 
unreaped. It begun an hour or two before midnight, out af is 
the ſouth, attended with a dreadful rain, which laid every ſtal cor 
flat upon the ground. Betwixt one and two of the morning fig] 
it turned directly north, as in January 13,39, and 16 ing 
blew ſo hard and dry till morning, that in gathering 2 low 
peaſe ſtack, which it had blown down, and ſcattered into the thir 
ditches and hollows, we found not a drop of water in them cul: 
Manv trees were broke over, and tore up by the roots; many | 
Backs and barns were blown down ; yet in travelling i" : N 
oy ip 


five miles, could not fee one looſe corn pickle lying 
ground 


J 
ound. Every ear and ſtalk adhered to the earth indeed, 
being laid fo flat by the rain, that it did not riſe till gathered 


up by the reapers. The only loſs here lay in the difficulty of 


reaping it, and in the dirtineſs both of the ſtraw and vorn. 
Nothing amazed me ſo much as to ſee no corn ſhaken, till 
| reflected on the circumſtances in the beginning of the ſtorm. 
For had the hard wind blown firſt, I was of opinion, that the 


fifth or ſixth part, could not have been preſerved. The ſav- 


ing ſeemed to be providential, which we cannot always expect, 


nor can we imitate the means of it. I obſerve therefore, that 


our beſt ſecurity againſt high winds, 1s to gather a ſufficient 
number of hands, to cut down the fi-Id quickly, by day or 
by night. Our beſt remedy, after the damage is done, is a 
ſufficient number of poultry to gather up the grain; unleſs 
we generouſly leave it to the fowls of the air, who have a right 
to their ſhare, and notwithſtanding our moſt invidious œcco- 
nomy,—Will, as the poet ſays, vindicate their grain. So 
much for high winds. | 


_ Or RAINY WEATHER. 


With u us, however, the moſt common harveſt calamities a- 
_ iſe from the wetneſs of our ſeaſons. This makes our corns 


grow and rot in the fields; and is oft the occaſion of their 
being hurried into the barn or yard, where they ſuffer as much 


18 they could have done without. Sometimes our wet weather 


is extreme, both in its degree and continuance. It ſeems to 
combat, and often conquers every ordinary meaſure of fore- 


| fight or precaution, and even diſappoints the utmoſt efforts of 


ingenuity and activity. Nevertheleſs as, in moſt caſes, it al- 


lows ſome ſcope for prudence and dilhgence, if the farmer 
thinks in time; it is highly requiſite that we beſtow a parti- 


cular attention to this capital branch of our ſubject, 
There are three periods of harveſt-work, in all of which a 
loſs attention. and ſtrict caution, may be uſeful to the e Tarmer. 


Tſhall ſpeak particularly to them all. 


The 
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The firſt is the period of cutting down ; 
. The ſecond is the period of drying and wining ; 


The third 1s the period of ingathering, and ſecuring the 
crop. 


In all theſe different periods, directions and. hints may he 
given, upon the proper management, and requiſite care, keep. 
ing conſtantly in our eye the dangers of a Weſt- country cli 
mate: for there the harveſt weather is frequently alarming; 
and if we had been all along ſufficiently aware of its dangers, 
one would imagine they might have produced the mot inge. 
nious contrivances, and ſecured to us the beſt cuſtoms of any 
corner in Scotland. But though we are far from being per- 
fect in our methods of huſbandry, there may be {till ſomething 

found among us, in relation to harveſt-work, that is worth 
imitating. The more favourable weather, upon the eaſtern 
coaſts, ſeldom calls for extraordinary efforts of ingenuity ; nor 
does it oblige the farmer to fo ſtrict an adherence to good 
rules and cuſtoms. Hence, I have heard a very intelligent 
_ eaſt country farmer ſay, after he had for ſome time reſided in 
the weſt, That if he were to educate his fon to be a compleat 
farmer, he would firſt teach him the Eaſt Lothian methods of 
culture, and then ſend him to the Weſt, to learn harveſt-work. 
For he had obſerved, that when a bad harveſt happened in 
the Ealt, the farmers there were in hazard of being ruined by 
it and that from a too general neglect of thoſe common pte. 
cautions, which the frequency of danger obliged others to ob- 
ſerve conſtantly. How far the caſe may be altered of late, | 
cannot well judge. Farming, for ſome time paſt, is become 
more an object of thought and ſtudy; and as we in the Welt 
have adopted ſome of the Eaſt country methods of improve- 
ment, it is likely that they may be paying more attention ie 
the precautions abſolutely neceſſary in the Welt. 

But to come more directly to the ſubject, you will remen 
ber, that the firſt period of harveit-work relates to teapiug, 


and what belongs to that operation. 105 
8 © =; | N. 


e 


: Now, the firſt and moſt obvious rule here is, Never to cut 


Jown corns under rain, nor immediately after it, that they 
may always have time to dry before the reapers are ſet to work. 
Wet ſhearing is commonly the beginning of moſt of the evils 
which accompany a bad harveſt. And therefore this rule may 
be extended ſo far, as to caution farmers againſt ſetting out 
too early in a miſty morning. The avarice of ſome maſters 
ſometimes becomes a ſnare to them. When many ſhearers 
are beſpoke at a fixed wage for the day, ſuch maſters are de- 


frous of having a great day's labour out of them. But it 
would be better for themſelves, to truſt an hour in the mon- 
ing, till they ſaw how the evening might make it up; or to 


loſe the time altogether, than to riſk any thing doubtful in the 


event, If indeed a dewy morning ſeems to uther in a fine 


day, one may venture in ſuch hopes, to uſe the morning with 
freedom, and be ſufficiently ſafe. Ihe ſame caution may be 
extended to corns that have been much lodged, under a con- 
tinued dropping weather. They ought not to be touched up- 
on their firſt dry appearance; becauſe their under parts, which 


he cloſs to the ground, will be found to be very wet, and per- 
haps growing; for it requires more than one, or even two 
dys drought, after wetneſs, to make a lodged field fit ſor | 
reaping. If, however, the field is begun, for want of ſufficient 
attention to its real ſtate, or perhaps for want of other work, 


then the wet handfuls, if worth preſerving, ſhould be clapꝑed 
upon an outſide, inſtead of being thrown carleſly into the very 


heart of the ſheaf. But if they feel ſoapie, and have begun 


to grow in the head, it would be better to leave them uncut, 
or to throw them down in parcels ſeparate from the ſheaf. 
They can be gathered afterwards by themſelves, if they are 
found of any value. But it is ſcarce to be conceived, of how 
little value they often are; and yet that very little ſhall be 
gathered up with great care, and put into the heart of a ſheaf, 
Where it never can dry; the farmer will encumber himſelf 
Fith it; and it may be, for the ſake of it, or the dampneſs 
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which it occafions, the ingathering of the whole field ſhall 
be delayed, and hazyrded- in the higheſt degree. Is it rot 
better, to loſe at firſt frankly, what muſt be loft at laſt, not- 
_ withſtanding all the labour that can be uſed, and all the riſ: 
that muſt be run, in order to fave it? 
Though all good farmers have acknowledged the danger of 
this praCtice, 'and declared openly againſt it, yet corns of | 
all kinds will be cut wet at times. In this caſe, the next rule 
is, Never to bind them up wet if it can be helped: l fy, 
if it can be helped. So precarious is the ſtate of every thing 
depending upon the weather, that no rule can be made about 
it, wholly abſolute, or unconditional. Beſides, the com. 


miſſion of one error generally leads to another. The farmer 
who has cut his corns wet, lies at the mercy of the weather, 
and is obliged ſometimes alſo to bind them wet; for by 
long lying on the ground, the fide next it begins to grow, 
and the ſheaves muſt be ſet on end, to drain off the wetneli 
and give them air. After this happens, they ſhould always 
be ſet up ſingle, as ſhall be directed afterwards, till they 
dry. If in their wet condition they are put up in ſtook or 
hut, they muſt certainly ſuffer by this management, 
From what has been ſaid above, you will zafily perceive, 
that when victual has been cut and bound up in a wet con- 
dition, the farmer has put it wholly out of his own power 
and {kill to preſerve or amend it. He mult entirely depend 
upon the goodneſs of the weather; and which is more, 
none but the very beſt will ſerve his turn. But this, how- 
ever neceſſary and deſireable, he neither can command, nor 
has he right to expect. On the other hand, if the farmer 
cuts and binds up dry, he bath his corns fo much in his own 
power and management, that he alone is to blame if they 
ſhould be afterwards loſt: for he can cover them up ſo el 
fectually, that nothing but the worſt of weather, and of the 
longeſt continuance, can in any meaſure hurt them. p 


therefore the want of all other labour ſhould force him into 
; „ any 


1 
5 ſuch bad meaſures, it would be ſafer for him to cut or 
bind his beans, or peaſe, in a wet condition, than his wheat, 
cats, or barley. And if ever he tranſgreſſeth farther, it ſhould 
te with thoſe only of a clean, large, and firm ſtraw. Upon 
the whole, however, it would be more eligible to avoid, it 
roſſible, ſuch dangerous practices, with regard to all 
forts of ſtuff, rather than to venture them with any. A 
wiſe man will rather run the hazard of ſome expence, and 
loſs of time, than venture a danger which neither {kill nor 
pains afterwards may enable him to remedy. In one word, 
in the worſt harveſts I ever ſaw, the loſs was chiefly 
in thoſe fields that were cut, bound up, and ſtooked wet. 
In the beſt harveſts I ever ſaw, the fields which had received 
that bad treatment at the beginning, have always ſuffered 
more or leſs in the end, whilſt every thing elſe hath eſcaped 
ve and Wel „ ¾ ! - 

If then the farmer is conſcious to himſelf, that this error 
has been committed in any part of a field, though never ſo 
ſmall a part, inſtead of ſtooking it with the reſt, and ſuffer- 
ing it to take its common hazard, becauſe the weather comes 
in fine and promiſing, my advice is to keep his eye upon it, 
and to take the firſt good day to unbind and expoſe the corn 
of it to the air, before it hath time to grow, and be irrecover- 
ably loſt, Every labourer knows the difficulty of drying corn 
in that grown ſtate, and the loſs it muſt ſuſtain by being 
torn aſunder for that purpoſe. Every one knows how eaſily 
it may be recovered, when taken early, if the weather be fa- 
wurable. I once loſt almoſt the whole of a ſet of land, by 
not knowing till the laſt, that it had been cut and bound wet. 
The oats were clean and good, as any ever I had. The 
veather was perfectly fine from the day it was cut, and the 
looks ſtood all firm and well covered. On the day when 
t ſhould have been got in, my ſervants examined the field, 
ad pronounced it ready, without exception of any part. 


oy returned too ſoon with their verdict, and I ſuſpected 
X. R rr 4 the 
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the examination had been but ſuperficial. I went myſel 
while the horſes were getting ready. I found the ſheaves N 
that particular ſet of land, to be double the ordinary ſize, for 
even this advantage had been taken of my abſence; and to 


crown all, every ſheaf was growing within. To be ſhort 
the horſes were countermanded, and the ſheaves were al 
ſpread out. Two days were ſpent in drying that piece, and 
after all, the half of the corn was loſt; all of which might 
have been ſaved, in much leſs time at firſt. What a leſſon 
was here, to ſuch as could learn from it! 

] add but one caution more upon this period of harpeſt. 
work. It is, that the ſheaves be made rather ſmall than large; 
and at any rate, as near an equal ſize as can be obtained. 
The farmer ſhould conſider here, for he knows it well, that 
the ſmalleſt ſheaf is ſooneſt ready: and if there is a great 

inequality among them, the one half of the field muſt wait 
for the other, in the beſt weather; and in the worſt weather, 
runs an unneceſſary hazard, by the delay. I know the dit- 
ficulty of managing a great number of reapers: but I know 
| alſo what a prudent and peremptory maſter can do, if he 


ſands to his point. If he indolently gives it up, he deſenes 


the loſs. It is better to give ſervants a ſmart word at firſt 
than a galling reproach at laſt, TE 
The ſecond period of harveſt-work comprehends the time 


' wherein corns ſtand out in the field for drying and win | 


ing _ — „ _ | 
The management conſiſts in uſing the beſt and moſt ap- 


proved methods of ſetting them up, and covering them, ſo | 
as both to dry them, and to preſerve them moſt effeCtually, 
from the rains and ſtorms, till they are ready for the barn or 


yard, 


dangerous ſituation, to one more convenient and ſafe. 


that 


Before we ſpeak of ſetting corns out to the drought, we 


ſhould firſt think of removing them from an . 
It, 


corns upon the level banks of rivers, or on any hollow groume | 
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hat are naturally wet, or occaſionally ſubject to land- floods 
ind inundations, ſhould be removed as ſoon as they are 
hound. How abſurd is it to delay this, till the ſtooks are 
landing in water, or going off with the current ? How fool- 
iſ is it on theſe occaſions, to ſee men ſcratching their heads, 
and bemoaning their loſs, when they ſhould be blaming their 
own ſtupidity ? 2dly, Where there 1s no ſuch danger from 
foods, it may be very inconvenient to leave corns for drying 
under the cover of riſing grounds, woods, or high hedgcs, 
where there is no free circulation of air to be ot ſervice to 
them, They ſhould be immediately carried to the opener 
felds, and higher grounds, where they have every advantage 
of ſituation. To delay this is at bgit but lots ot time; in a 
hd harveſt corns mult 1uffer from their very fttuation, and 
by a late removal they mult ſuffer by their carriage. Be- 
ſddes, the ſtraw itſelf turns ſoft and brittle by long ſtanding; 
lo that it cannot again be ſet up aright, nor endure the leaſt 
vind, without being demoliſhed and blown about by it. | 
Obſerve, after corns are carried from thele inconvenient 
and dangerous ſituations, above-mentioned, into a more open 
expoſure, the huts, or ſtooks, ſhould never be ſet up too near 
one another; leaſt by preventing the free patlage of air a- 
mong them, we ſhould even hurt the very intention of re- 

moving them. 1 . on © 
Having premiſed theſe particulars, we return to the buſi- 

nels of our ſecond period of harveſt-work, which is the ma- 
nagement of corn, in order to fit it for ingathering. This 
o us is a molt important, and ſometimes a very tedious 
work; for while other parts of the kingdom get in moſt of 
their corns in three, four, or five days ſtanding, when the 
veather favours, ours take commonly twelve or fourteen days, 
with all advantages ; and in had ſeaſons hait as many weeks, 
it not more. The queſtion then is, in what manner they 
ould be ſet out, for the beſt advantage, both of wining and 
| pro · 
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_ prot: aiog them ? Now, we have three ditferent methods 
o letting out wheat, barley, and oats. 
C Gayting, 
Viz. 3 Stooking, and 
CHutting. 
And though theſe different operations may be generally 
| known, and practiſed through Scotland; yet there are bet. 
ter and worſe methods of performing each of them. Tſhall 
therefore give a ſhort account of each, for the ſake of a fey 
rules and cautions that may be annexed. 


I. Or GAYTING CORNS: 


This is performed by ſetting up a ſingle ſheaf ſeparately. 
If the ſheaf is bound too near the bottom for the purpoſe, thc 
farmer firſt of all draws up the ſtrap a little towards the crop 
end; then ſetting the whole down upon the ground, with 
ſome force, in order to beat in the inequalities of its bottom, 
he ſpreads this out with one hand in a circular form : and, 
as he leaves a little vacancy in the middle of the circle, hc 


| fide. Laſt of all, collecting together the looſe heads, and 
twiſting them about the top, he leaves it to its chance. 

The uſe of gayting is chiefly for preſerving wet and preen 
corns, that need immediate drying; and in their wet condi- 
tion, cannot ſo properly be put together in ſtooks or huts, 
'The coarſer the ſtraw and larger the ſheaf, the more 1s it fit 


for ſtanding ſingle, and the more does it require gayting- 
The operation ſeems to be ſimple ; yet errors are often com. 


ſtands; and thereby breaking too much of the ſtraw below 


ſtand better upon an enlarged baſe ; and for this purpole it 


07 


| admits the air into it by a ſmall opening towards the wind | 


mitted in performing it. The firſt that occurs, is an attemp: 
to widen too much the circle of the bottom on which it | 


the ſtrap. The intention here indeed is, to make the theat | 


is thruſt down ſtrongly, But the effect is the very conta 
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of that intention; for after the ſtraw is entirely broke, it can- 


not ſtand at all, in any weather. The ſecond error lies „in 
breaking down the ſtraw all round above the ftrap, in order 
d let in to the heart of the ſheaf, the ſun and air from above; 


but unleſs the field can be carried in immediately, this too 


Jefeats its own intention. For a ſpread head preſents to the 


rain a kind of cup or filler, to take into the heart of the ſheaf 
all that falls within half a yard, or three quarters diameter. 
Beſides, whatever is below the cup above formed, hangs o- 
rer the ſtrap, like the hair of a new combed head, and effec- 
wally prevents both ſun and wind from reaching the wet- 
teſt part of all the ſneaf. Every farmer knows this lies in 
the ſtrap itſelf, and in that part of the ſheaf which is imme- 
diately within it, and ſtraitened by its binding. How have 
| been galled oftimes to ſee theſe errors going on and perſiſt- 
ed in, from abſolute thoughtleffneſs ? In ſhort, a ſervant ſhall 
ſcarce paſs through a gayted field, where he has no work at 
the time, but he will, after repeated admonitions, ſpoil every 


gayted ſheaf within the reach of his arm. The true figure of a 


right gayted ſheaf is that of a circular cone, which, while wid- 
ened at the bottom, ſhould be drawn, as near as poſſible, to a 
point at the top, to prevent the rains from ever entering it. 
And the only management of them when fallen down, is tc 


ſet them up again with all the care poſſible. If the wind 


blows hard, fo that they cannot ſtand fingle, then one of 
them ſhould be ſet to the leeward of another, leaning on it ; 


and if one will not do to ſupport the other, a third, in the 
lame poſition, may ſecure rhe whole, till the ſtorm blows o- | 
er, The ſtraw never ſhould be broken, either above or 


below the ſtrap, but when one thinks of getting in the field, 


and that there ſhall be no further occaſion for ſetting up the 
ſheaves any more. Gayting, if the work is wiſely managed, 
3 indeed the ſpeedieſt, and moſt effeCtual way to dry wet, or 


to deaden green corns. It would however be convenient to 
a in ſuch as ſoon as they are ready. If this cannot be 
"ne, they ſhould be hutted up, and Covered from danger in 


the 
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the field itſelf. It is true, that large ſheaves are not ſo fit for huts, 
and broken ſtraw, according to the common ſtate of unte 
corn, will not ſtand in ſtooks. The corns ſhould, howerer, 
| be ſome way protected, when ready; otherwiſe one ſhower 
in this condition, will undo a week's attention, and put them 
in a worſe ſtate than ever. And if the farmer recolleQs, 
that rain is much more hurtful to old ſhorn corn, than at 
any former period, he would ſcarce heſitate, in ſecuring what 
is now ready, but ſtill in great danger. 
Ox STOOKING CORNS. 

The ſecond method of ſetting out corns, in common uſe, is 
ſtooking. When corns are cut and bound up dry, ſtooking, 
though not the quickeſt way of wining, is yet the beſt way to 
preſerve them in dangerous weather, till they are quite ready 
for ingathering. Good methods mult however be uſed in 
putting up the ſtooks, and great care uſed in keeping them 
up; otherwiſe every puff of wind overturns them, and difap- 
points the intended ſecurity: whereas, if rules are ſtrictiy ob- 
ſerved at firſt, and proper care taken afterwards, it is hardly 
poſſible for the Farmer to ſuffer any material loſs, even in a 
long courſe of bad weather. „„ 

A ſtook, in the weſt country faſhion, conſiſteth either of 
ten ſheaves, eight of which are ſet upon the ground, and may 
be called ſtandards, two are ſerved for their covering, and are 
called hoodings; or it may conſiſt of thirteen ſheaves, ten 
of which are ſet upon the ground, and three are reſerved for 
hoodings. The deſign of the odd ſheaf here, is, that when | 
ſet in the middle, as a rider, it may ſupport the heads of the 
end hoodin gs; which in ſo long a ſtook would, without it, fall 
down too much towards the level, before they reached one an- 
other, ſo as to give and to receive mutual ſupport from each 
other. Thus the hoodings might be in danger of growing; 


like any other ſheaf that lies long on the level pee 6 
: oy OPER * 1 1eaV | 
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eaves ſuffer in wet weather, from their level poſition, or 
their approaching too near it ; whereas the wetneſs drains off 


the ten ſheaves-ſtooks the middle rider is ſcarce neceſſary ; 
becauſe the end hoodings, if choſen large enough, meet more 
readily for the ſupport of each other, before they incline too 
much to the level. After all, when a ten ſheaves-ſtook hath long 
ſtood under a weight of rain, the hoodings begin to fink their 


promote the growth of what they leave. In theſe events I 


i have often wiſhed for, and have ſometimes put in a middle 
nder between the hoodings ; that by raiſing their heads a 
y lttle, the rain might drain better downward, and the fowls 
n night not have ſuch ſure footing, nor ſo much room to ſtand 
5 on. I likewiſe thought, that if my ridder had been put in 
. lon enough, the growing of the hooding, and the temptation 
b to appetite, ariſing from a tendency towards it, might have 
ly both been prevented: for crows, Oc. are fond of corn when 
1 welled, and ready to burſt its cheſt; and perhaps more ſo 
om the ſweet taſte it may acquire by growing. And on 
of de other hand, they ſcarce touch it, either in ſpring or au- 
ar mn, till it begins to approach towards that ſtate. What 
at WM {fave faid above chiefly reſpects Poliſh oats; which (whether 
9: tom the ſhortneſs of their ſtraw or the weight of their head) 
far | have always found moſt ready to ſink down to a level as 
hen boodings; and which alſo (whether from their natural taſte, 
the * ?Ptneſs to grow) I have found moſt inviting to the birds. 
fall As I prefer the ten ſheaves - ſtooks, becauſe the eaſieſt 
an- Led and win, I ſhall here give my thoughts upon the 
ach . belt and ſureſt method of putting them up. Suppoſe then 
ing; do men employed, becauſe they are ſometimes neceſ- 
a in windy weather, each of them takes a ſheaf in every 
aves hand, and if the ground is level, he chooſes them as near of 


A 


the more quickly, the more they are raiſed in their tops. In 


heads, and grow faſt. This invites the crows and pigeons, 
to it down in great numbers upon them, which preſs them 
down till lower: and while they conſume the grain, they alſo 
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a ſize as poſſible, without loſing time; if the ground de. 
_clines to any fide, the talleſt and heavieſt goes to the loweq 
ſide, Then the labourers turning their faces to each other, 
every man ſets down his pair together. This is done, by 
giving their bottoms a fufficient knock upon the ground, 
In order to beat in their inequalities, that they may ſtand 
_ folid. At the ſame time, inclining their heads towards 
each other, care is taken, that they be placed exactly oppoſite 
to, and bear equally upon, one another. This being done by 
both labourers, each of them again takes up another pair 
which he chooſes and ſets by his firſt pair, with the fame care 
and exactneſs. The reaſons for this accuracy are obvious, for 
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if all the ſeveral pairs are not equally ballanced, the heavieſt ed to 


mult in time puſh over the lighteſt. If they are not ſet exac- The 
tly oppoſite to each other, they ſoon looſe their hold of one Many 
another; and ſliding down they lie acroſs the ſtook, and ſo ſet —_ 
out their heads on both ſides of it, like the points of a St * 
Andrew's croſs. Laſtly, If they are not ſet firm upon their * 
bottoms, by a knock upon the ground, they ſtand only upona 3 
few pens of their ſtraw that jut out beyond the reſt, and by | Ty 
their flight hold of the earth, they loſe their ballance, and ate 4 4 
either blown down, or twiſted out of their place, by every puff WW . 
of wind. One may think lightly of theſe hints, as nicetics of The 
no conſequence; but if he were Paſling through a field negli- te ho 
gently ſtooked, but ten days after it was ſet up, he would ſoon i 
perceive the effects of carleſsneſs, in the diſtorted appearance Bi. | | 
of every ſtook. And if he had any concern in the field, he . 
would ſoon feel the effects of ſuch general diſlocation: for "4 
every ſhower that fell, and every wind that blew, would hut WF... 
him greatly. Whereas, on the other hand, a field well put up n 1 


at firſt, if it is not afterwards difordered by ſtorm, will, at ſome WW vb f 


weeks diſtance, ſtand firm and upright to the eye; and de ug do 
able both to reſiſt a hard gale, and to defend an ordinary rait N keates 
incomparably beyond the other. Won, 


When the eight ſtandard ſheaves of a ſtook are ſet properly Wl Ne 


aſt 
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lie dog could eaſily paſs through, from end to end of the 
whole, Further, though every ſheaf of the pair leans upon its 
low on the oppoſite ſide, yet ought not the end pair to lean 
upon the pair next them, ſo as to have their tops too cloſe up- 
au one another; that even here ſufficient room may be left 


pair, when it blows acroſs the icook. Laſtly, When the ſtan- 
lard ſheaves are ſet up, care ſhould be taken to turn the corn 
knot of them all inwards, that it may be ſheltered from the 
weather, For it ſhall be ſhewn afterwards, that this is the 
fiſt part of the ſheaf which begins to grow, when it is expoſ- 
ed to wet weather. nn | TT 

Theſe are the rules and cautions that ſhould be obſerved in 


5 ſetting up ths ſtandard ſheaves of a corn ſtoox. After a little 
for ittention to the practice, it is performed with perfect eaſe and 


6 radineſs, by any labourer of common ſenſe. When this part 


þ the largeſt, greeneſt, or wetteſt ſheaf at hand, and prepares it 
3 for laying on, as a covering to the whole. But this being 


, | - 
1 ifew rules and cautions become nec: ſſary here alſo. 
x The firit caution is, to hood always with the crop end of 
. he hooding uppermoſt, By hls polition, the rain that falls 


dains from the corn head downwards to the bottom of the 


* whole ſtook, is expoſe:i to the free paſſage of the air, and to 


* its full influence of the ſun for drying it. I have been told, 


wat it is common in the Eaſt, either not to hood at all, which 
1 very bad ſeaſons is dangerous to the whole, or to hood 


Vin bottoms uppermoſt : by this means the corn hang- 
4 OW 

h | 

Ii But this alſo is greatly hurtful. For by ſuch a po- 
lion 

No X 


g e drained 


an open patſage is left between the two ſides, ſo wide that a 


bout the ſtraps, for the wind to pats ficely between pair and 


« the work is done, the labourers proceed next to the hood- 
ing of the ſtook. For this purpoſe each man takes hold of 


ne of the moſt important operations for the harveſt ſecurity, 


＋ bod ſheaf. Likewiſe, the corn being clevated above the 
, 


n claps cloſs round the lower parts of the ſtandard 


x the corn of the hooding, inſtead of having the wetneſs 


— - —_— ___— 
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drained from i it, as TORY mentioned, has it all drained to it; 
fo that, by a conſtant ſeeping from above, it is kept long wet 
even after the rain is over, Nay, there the wetneſs myſt abide; 
for the corn being wrapt about the bottom of the ſtook, lis 
ſo cloſs to it, that it can leave no paſſage through itſelf forth 
tranſmiſſion of the ſun beams, nor the free circulation of th 
air or wind. Still more, though the outſide of the corn ſhoull 
be hazzured by the ſun or wind, the inſide muſt ever be damy, 
from its nearneſs to the ground, and cloſeneſs to the Gan 
bottoms of the ſtandards, 
I did not here depend wholly upon 1 UKs it mien 
fallacious. For my own ſatisfaction, 1 have made repeated 
trials, year after year, and according to cuſtom in the neigh 
bouring rows of the ſame field. I can therefore aſſure the 
farmer, from undoubted experience, that the Eaſt- eountn 
practice of putting up the bottoms, and keeping down the 
corn of their hoodings, is moſt pernicious. For, in thei 
rows, I have ſeldom loſt in wet ſeaſons, leſs than triple the 
quantity of what I Joſt by our own method. All my reafo 
ings therefore, on this ſubject, proceeded upon the ſuppoſe 
that the Weſt-country. practice was uſed. An excepti 
mould be made of wheat, which preſents a cup to the rain, 
Our ſecond caution in putting on our hoodings is, to ope 
the ſheaf under the corn knot, in order to lay it oa with thi 
ſide lowermoſt. The deſign of this is to preſerve the con 
knot from rain, under the cover and protection of the whol 
ſheaf. For, as was already obſerved, that knot, retainingth 
rain, begins firſt to grow. It is no doubt eaſier to open thi 
hood ſheaf under the binder's knot, becauſe at that place 
was juſt now put together. Here therefore lies the tempt 
tion to lazineſs. But beſides the lazineſs often imputed tf 
ſervants, the ignorance and inattention of the farmer himiel 
may be juſtly blamed, if he either does this himſelf, or ſutte 
it to be done by any fervant. I remember that, twenty Jes 
ago, after long wet and hay weather, I croſſed a field bot 
| put 
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it up and hooded in this erroneous way z and perceiving its 
tad effects, I called out the farmer who was otherwiſe an ac- 
nne and ingenious man. I took notice to him, that all his 
hoodings were green at the corn knot, and beginning to chip 
throughout the whole. I here reaſoned with him, for he 

could hearken to it That a hard knot did not part with 

nin, like the ſtraight corn ſet up on one end. On this ac- 
count, if the corn knot gets rain it begins firſt of all to grow. 

After which it almoſt never parteth with the wetneſs, till it 
te torn aſunder, and every ſtraw and pickle of it expoſed to 
the drought. T'obſerved further, that when the corn knot is 
in this wet and growing ſtate, the moiſture of it will naturally 


; . . 
„ Wh communicate with, and infect the neighbouring parts of the 
- ſheaf 3 eſpecially about the binding, where he could not but 


obſerve, that the grain was already begun to ſwell and chip ; 
2nd had even ftraitened the ſheaf to that degree, that no moiſ- 
ture could paſs ſo as to drain downwards, which in a little 


Unter 
n the 


the | | k 

le p would entirely deſtroy it. I likewiſe deſired him to examine 
enn e ſtandard ſheaves fo ſet, and compare them with their 
\r:o WY feighbours, that had the corn knot concealed from the wea- 


der. He ſaw, and was fully convinced of his error, and 
tever, 1 dare ſay, needed another leſſon on the point. In 
lie mean time he loſt for that year near a third part of a ten 


epuo 
rain. 


) ON 
Ws held : by far too great a price for any piece of inſtruc- 
e con don, which he might have purchaſed much cheaper, with a 


who line obſervation of his own, or a little attention to the conduct 
ingth df bis more experienced neighbours. That which aggravated 
en hs affliction was, that he was clever, and even knew himſelf 
lace [ode lo. What then can be expected of many, who may be 
_ ld, like the idols of the nations, to have eyes but ſee not, 
uted es but hear not, neither will they underſtand, 
him The prudent farmer, having ſtooked his field with all the 
ſutfe ae and exactneſs above recommended, looks back upon it 
ba Ma ſatisfaction and ſecurity; for it ſtands fair and upright 
1 bolt 


Þ lis eye: and conſcious of his care and pains about it, he 


N perhaps 
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perhaps thinks his labour over with regard to it, for that year, 
Indeed fo it is, if the weather continues mild; yet, after hi 
ſtooks have ſtood ten or twelve days in good weather, th 
ſheaves begin to dry, and turn ligbter; and though, if th 
weather continues, he hopes in a day or two to gather it in ſafe. 
ly; yet let him not be too ſecure: the wind perhaps riſes fron 
the ſouth, or ſouth weſt, and begins to blow off his hoodings, 
then gradually increaſing, it tumbles down and ſcatters all hi 
ſtooks over the field. He ſtands aghaſt and terrified, But 
while he is a dreaming what he ſhould do, a flood of nin 
comes on, and contines, till there is ſcarce a ſheaf in the fell 
which is not thoroughly drenched. Here his whole labour i 
undone in an hour, hope deferred makes his heart fick ; dan- 
ger increaſed leads him to deſpondence. This ſurely is 
miſerable ſtate to the poor farmer. Let us ſee however, if 
there is no proviſion for, no precaution againſt, ſo deſolating 
a ſtroke. I imagine there is, and ſhall mention two ſecuri 

ties, which long uſe has recommended to myſelf. 
The firſt lies in a certain method of putting on the hood 
ſheaves. And this may be conſidered as a third caution in 
hooding. It is performed thus, After the hood ſheaf, {plit a 
above directed, is laid on, and in the common faſhion ſpread w. 
about the end of the ſtook, the workman ſtanding at that end, th 


graſps in each hand a parcel of the Jappets of the hooding I 
which hang down on each ſide, and thruſts both his handy, thi 
thus filled, round the firſt pair of ſtandards next himſelf; this lot 
pair and hooding he draws gently towards his boſom, till he p 
gets room, between it and the ſecond pair, to croſs the hand- 1 
fuls over each other. This done, he lets go his hold of then, BY 5 
and with both his hands preſſes the whole (pair and hooding) 4 
gently back to their former poſition, till they take hold of the c 
croſſed handfuls, that are now held between the firlt and : a 
cond pair of ſtandards. The whole of this operation is done 1 


in an inſtant, as ſoon as the hoodings are put on; and by fe the 


ame hand that put them on, and alſo before he moves b the 
lo 
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his place. But leaſt the croſſed handfuls ſhould lead in the 
vetneſs, which falls upon the hood ſheaf, towards the heart 


of the ſtook, where they themſelves terminate, a few looſe 
the fraws, from the ſame lappets, may be ſpread over their place 
1 of entering, in order to carry the droppings down the outſide 
- +. took. So that, after the whole is finiſhed, che en- 
W try of the croſs handfuls is both covered from the weather, 
: and even from the eye itſelf, as one paſſes along. 
* This operation I ſurely learnt of ſome body, and I ſoon 

} 


convinced myſelf of its effects by a fair trial. I have had 
fel however difficulties in perſuading my ſervants to comply with 
it. And as I am fond of governing dependents, rather by 
their own underſtanding and conviction, than by the mere au - 
thority of a maſter, I have had many occaſions of repeating 
the ſame trials, to ſatisfy their minds. And as a hint to other 


ating maſters, my method was this, I allowed my ſervants to put up 
curi- one row of ſtooks in any field, after their faſhion; I took the 
next row upon myſelf, which I executed with the precaution 
hood above deſcribed ; and having made ſmall wagers between us, 
on in upon the event, both of us exerted ourſelves to the utmoſt. 
Jlit a Ineed not tell the iſſue of the trials. The wager indeed never 
read was exaCted, it being chiefly deſigned as a ſpur and memorial, 
t end, that was commonly paid by the winner. In the laſt inſtance, 
ding, WI | remember particularly, the trial came out like ten to one, 
ands, WI there being fifty hoodings down on their row, when mine had 
i thi loit but five. The reaſon is indeed obvious. When the 
til be ſtook has had time to ſit together, which it muſt have had, 
hand- before the hoodings became ſo light, as to be eaſily blown off, 
them, the hold taken of them is ſo good, that they can only be raiſed 
oding from their ſeats by a wind that will tear up the whole end of 
ofthe the ſtook in which they are faſtened. And if after they were 
nde: faſtened below, their crops alſo were ſomewhat united, and 


done wingled with each other above, they would there likewiſe take 
by the lach hold through time, that they could only be torn from 
5 {rom their ſeats, by ſuch a tempeſt as was able to overturn at once 

we whole Rook from the bottom. And give me leave to ob- 


ſerve, 


L goo J 


ſerve, that this ſcarce ever happens, for the ſheaves are com · 


monly blown off, one by one, or pair by pair. If it happens 
otherwiſe, it can only be in ſuch ſtooks as are leaning half o- 
ver already; or ſuch as are much diſtorted from thoſe errone. 
ous methods of n which have been already men- 
tioned. 

In caſe the foregoing kewl ſhould have been negleQted, 


or ſhould actually fail from the abſolute violence of the wind, 
there is yet another method of preventing the effects of ſuch | 


ſtorms, as are deſcribed above, if one could catch the time 
rightly. This too I have practiſed ſucceſsfully, and can give 


the hiſtory of one inſtance from my laſt year's operations. I | 
take the fact from thence, becauſe it is recent, and becauſe it | 
may be remembered by a hundred people, that were occaſion- | 


ally witneſſes of the whole tranſaction. 


In harveſt 1771, I had a ſmall field of between two and three 
| acres, cut and bound dry; ſo that it came to be ſtooked in \ 
good order; but on account of my abſence, the precaution of E 
faſtening the hoodings as above, had been neglected. About f 
a fortnight after, upon a Saturday morning, when ihe field : 
was near ready for the ſtack, it blew a hard gale from the q 
ſouth. My harveſt people were of opinion, that if the wind ; 
continued without rain, in a little time it could be taken in, 


in good order. However fond I was of catching the occa- 


ſion, yet the ſouth wind being doubtful, and a blackneſs be- | 
ginning to appear, I ordered them to the barn, which was in 
fight of the field, that they might not be engaged in any 
work, which they could not leave at a minute's warning; and ; 
I bade them look out, now and then, to the field and wea- 


ther. At ten o'clock the wind and blackneſs were increaſed, 


and danger was to be feared about noon. Then I told the 
ſervants, that I had given up thoughts of getting in the corn 


on that day ; but was reſolved if poſſible to keep on the hood- 


ings, and to ſecure every thing againſt Monday, if the wed f 


ther then thould favour us, I aſſured them, that the rain 
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would be on before one of the clock, againſt which time I was. 


{raid the field would be in bad order to receive it, unleſs they 


erted themſelves ſtrenuouſly. They either not foreſeeing 


the danger, or unwilling to leave the cover of the barn, in the 
proach of a viſible tempeſt, did not ſeem to enter frankly 
into my VIEWS 3 rather attempting to frame difficulties. Af- 
ter ome reaſoning, 1 was obliged to tell them, in a ſtronger 


file, (1 remember the words) That the Devil, the prince of 


the power of the air, was juſt going to throw down the 
whole field; and then, like a dog as he was, to lift his leg and 


piſs upon it; but I was reſolved to diſappoint him, through 


the help of heaven, and their aſſiſtance. This language 
fruck ; and Will ſmiled at the thoughts of a battle, and pro- 
miſed to give me notice of the firſt hooding that fell. I re- 
iced a little. At eleven the wind preſſing moſt vehe- 


mently, 1 run out again; and finding one of the lads at the 


comer of the barn, looking at the field; we both to- 


ether ſaw the firſt hooding fall. In five minutes we reach- N 
ed the field; but by chat time, fifty or ſixty ſtooks were unco- 


rered, and ſome down altogether. We began however reſo- 
utely, three hands to the row of ſtooks, becauſe four ſheaves 


vere to be ſet up together, and in ſome violent blaſts they 


were to be held up, till four more were added. Then, and 
not till then, I found that the above-mentioned precaution, 


af fixing the hoodings properly, had been neglected. I now 
ay the reaſon of the total overthrow of the corn, and expreſly 


adered every hooding to be fixed on with care. I followed 


ater the ſervants myſelf, picking up, and replacing firmly 


fiery ſheaf that fell behind them. By the time we were half, 


or little more than half through the field, the ſervants deſpair- 


td of the work, and would have given it up. Many hoodings 
lad fallen behind them, all was flat before them, and the rain 
began to ſpit through the wind, now become a tempeſt. Se⸗ 
tr myſelf of the effect, ſo far as we could go, and not yet 
Without hopes of aniſhing the whole, I urged their perſeve- 
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rence with good humour, upon the old topic, of reſific 
the devil. They ſmiled and went on vigorouſly; I ſtill brought 
up the rear. In a word, the whole was finiſhed about five 
or ſix minutes after the rain came on. We then left the field 
under a heavy rain, but perfectly well covered and ſecured: 
for though we often turned to look at it, we had no occaſion 
to return to it; not a ſheaf being down when we entered the 
barn, nor at any time after when we ſurveyed it, till it was ta. 
ken down tor carriage. Which is ſtill more, not a ſheaf was 


hurt by what fell upon it, either before, or after it was put 


up. The clear proof of our ſucceſs was, that we had the 


whole field in a ſtack upon Monday, whilſt ſcarce a cart or 


waggon in the pariſh, was yoked for ſeveral days thereafter; 
nor could have been in a fortnight, unleſs the weather bad 
been very good that week. 


I have narrated this hiſtory minutely, for the ſake ofthe ma- 


ny things that may be learned from it. For, ft, It ſhews the 


5 good effects of faſtening on the hoodings rightly, and the 
bad. effects of careleſſneſs in this point. 2dly, It ſhews the 


importance of a ſtrict attention to the weather, and a fore- | 


fight of the dangers ariſing from the ſudden changes of it. 


3dly, It ſhews how much a ſudden ſtorm, and the appear- | 


ances of danger and difficulty from it, will rather ſtartle and 


confound the farmer, than rouſe him to proper thought, and 
And what is ftill of more importance, | 


a vigorous exertion. 


4thly, This hiſtory ſhews what a bold attempt, and reſolute 
perſeverence will ſometimes do, beyond all firſt conception 


or belief. The ſervants, who on Saturday would not enter in- 
to the hurry going then on, againſt Monday's evening boaſt- 1 
ed their ſucceſs ; and upon Tueſday were triumphing over 
their neighbours, who had ſcarce as yet been able to touch 3 | 


ſheaf. The pcople on the high way, and the villagers, who, 
overlooking the ſield, thought us mad, and came out of their 
back doors to fee our diſtraction, as they called it, were equal- 
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Tn :mazed to ſee the waggon on the field upon Monday morn- 
ing; and till the corn was almoſt wholly carried off it, could 
ſcarce comprehend the meaning of our Saturday's hurry, 


he country, who can tell ſimilar inſtances of their vigilance, 
equally ſurprizing in their ſucceſs and efficacy, with what is 
narrated above. Were ſuch tranſactions faithfully recorded, 
nd minutely attended to, they could not fail of making im- 
reſhons, where dry precept and argument might be forgot- 
ten, For which reaſon, I have often wiſhed, that ſome of your 
occaſional meetings were employed in hearing anv well atteſt- 
ed accounts of ſuch tranſactions; and that ſome ſmall part of 
jour charity funds were allotted, as encouragements, to ſuch 
$ had exerted their ingenuity, prudence, and activity ſucceſſ- 
fully, in their affairs of huſbandry. This might have a ten- 


ton upon their buſineſs ; in the courſe of which, the difficul- 
tes and dangers of their way of life might occur to them, and 
the proper remedies be ſought out, and at hand as it were. 
Thus difficulties might be encountered with firmneſs and ſuc- 
eb: And is not this better, than ſor a man to be ſtanding 
ith folded arms, and a vacant face, gazing at them, and 
teaming about them, till he is overwhelmed with them? 
D To be continued. ] 


doubt not, but there may be many farmers through 


dency to ſtir up others, to employ their thought and reflec- 


ARTICLE LXVII. 
if providing Shelter for Sheep by Plantations, and Hay for 
Winter Fodder. 


(Ina Letter to the Publiſher. ] 
[* my former correſpondence with you p. 190. 238. 331.7 


lakes of ſheep, I ſhall now proceed to point out ſome of the 
beateſt defects and errors that prevail in the managemeat of 


No, X. | 42+ them. 


having made ſome obſervations on the moſt common di- 
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them. The ſirſt defect then is, the want of Proper cover and 
ſhelter for them from the inclemency of the weather. As 
our climate is cold and rigorous, this ought to be one great 
object of our attention. Few creatures can bear more cold 
than ſheep; yet it is evident, that they thrive much better in 
a mild than in a cold ſeaſon. To defend them then from frofts 
and ſnows, there ſhould be two or three, or at the leaſt op» 
plantation, in every conſiderable ſheep farm. It is a matter ct 
great conſequence to fix on proper ſpots, otherways the de. 
ſign will be fruſtrated. Another thing which muſt be con. 
ſidered is, that no fence, except a good bigh ſtone wall, is ſuf- 
ficient to prevent ſheep from dettroying the young plants 
Dikes raiſed of earth ſoon moulder down; and at laſt colt 
more in repairs than a ſufficient wall at firſt. Beſides, it is 
ten to one, if, notwithſtanding all the vigilance of the ſheep- 
herd, the ſheep do not climb over, and, in one night, ruin the 
labour of many years. 
rented, it is unreaſonable to expect, that this uſeful plan fhai 
take place, unleſs proper encouragement be given to it bj the 
proprietors. Some gentlemen of generoſity and ſpirit would 
do their country a ſignal ſervice, by ſetting bcfore it a great 
example, 
Planting firs in a ſoil not natural to them. 
indeed are rare. | 


In managing ſleep, the ſecond glaring deſect is, not prev 
paring hay for that ſeaſen when he hills and plains are bo | 
We ary 

told, that they would not eat it; that a ſofſicient quantity c cen 
not be raiſcd; ard that they have not hands to make u. 199 
which, and ſuch like objections, it may be anſwered, that 
lazineſs and prejucice have greatly injured this kingecm ing 
all ages. To this moment we have not triumphed over either 
cf them; but prejudice in particular, that bane of knowledge, 


ried in ſnow. Jo this many obj. Eons ere raiſed : 


that encourager ef jvperſliticn, that enemy of learning, and 
ſoe to all improvements, {till lords it over us. 


As the lands generally are now hiph-l 


Others have hurt this ſcheme, by injudiciculy| 
duch examples 
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11 
reaſon to lament. Let us now conſider the validity of theſe 
qjections. The firſt is ridiculous; for hunger tames the wild- 
| animals, and makes the moſt delicate very little nice 
out the choice of food. Horſes and cows are naturally as 
wild as ſheep ; yet hunger ſoon makes them take to hay. 
I the low countries of Scotland, ſheep eat hay very well, be- 
auſe they are accuſtomed to it. All that is neceſſary then 


n a form to tie them to a ſtake beſide the flock, which will 


jeion, that a ſufficient quantity of hay cannot be raiſed, is 
note juſt and ſolid. It is however ſtrange doctrine to ſay, 
that hecauſe a man can not gain ſeveral thouſand pounds, he 
ſhould not try to gain a few hundreds. The one is, in fact, 
x abſurd as the other. The queſtion here is, What is ſuf— 
fciznt ? Take our ſeaſons good and bad together, and there is 
dot above a fortnight, or at the moſt three weeks in a year, in 
ich it is neceſſary to ſeed ſheep with hay. In ſuch a winter 
she Jaſt, a whole year's crop would be ſaved. Now I think, 


there are few farms where they might not raiſe ten or twelve 
acres of hay at a moderate computation ; for want of which the 


larmer runs the riſk of loſing his ſtock almoſt every year. Add 
o this, that in the high lands there is little ground fit for 


tilage, conſidering the lateneſs of their harveſts ; ſo that they 


ould lay their dung on the field which they intend for 
lay, which would enrich it to ſuch a degree, as would raiſe a 
mroagious crop of graſs; Rather than do this, I am inform- 


ech that they caſt their dung (as we are commanded to do our 


cad) into the waters. As for the laſt objection, That they 


tennot get hands to make it; few will do all the buſineſs; 
adtheſe, with alittle trouble, might be got from ſome neigh- 


ouring village, where there are always abundance of idle 
Kople, Italy is a climate more fertile and warm than ours, ex- 


&t towards the Alps and Apennines, where it is cold and co- 
ſered with ſnow in winter: In that country, one would ſuppoſe 


it 


to ſeed one or two with hay in the beginning of winter, and 


don be led to eat from imitation and hunger. The other ob- 
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it was much leſs neceſſary to feed ſheep with hay than in tis 
country; yet the great V1RGIL was by no means for benin 
them to their ſhifts 3 for he ſays, 


Firſt with affiduous. care from winter keep 
Well foddered in the ſtalls thy tender ſheep: 
Then ſpread with ftraw, the bedding of the fold, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold : 
That free from gouts thou may'ft preſerve thy care, L 
And clear from {cabs produc by freezing air *, 


A little after, this humane author gives the reaſons for this 
-are and attention : | 


80 much he more thy diligence beſtow 
In depth of winter to defend the ſnow, 
By how much leſs the tender helpleſs kind 
For their own ills can fit proviſion find. 
''Then miniſter the brouze, with bounteous hand; 


And open let thy Racks all winter ſtand +. 


% 


I am, Sir, 1 wah 1 
E Edinburgh, June Tour moſt humble ſervant, 


22d, 1773. 


ni 


Incipiens, ſtabulis edico in mollibus herbam 
Carpere ovis, dum mox frondoſa reducitur aeſtas; 
Et multa duram ſtipula filicumque maniplis 
Sternere ſubter humum, glacies ne frigida Jaedat 
| Molle pecus, ſcabiemque ferat, turpiſque nodagras. ; 
| Vins. Georg. lib. III. I. 293. } 


+ Ergo omni ſtudio glaciem ventoſque nivalis, 
Quo minus eſt illis curae mortalis egeſtas, 
Avertes : victumque feres, et virgea laetus | 
Pabula; nec tota claudes foenilia bruma. | z f 
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ARTICLE LXVIIL 


Some Experiments made by a young Farmer ; and chere 
tions on PRO PATRIA'S Letter, p. 399. 


In a letter to the Publiſher. ] 
gerouen I am only an infant practical farmer, yet 


from a conſideration of the chimical, as well as the me- 
chanical principles of agriculture, that truly philoſophical and 


uſeful, though much negleCted, ſcience, I have become an 


apoſtate from the good old huſbandry, and a ſtrenuous advo- 


cate for the new 3 and have on that account been favoured by 


my neighbours, (who unhappily hate every thing that ſavours 


of innovation) with the appellation of a fooliſh * young 


man, 
As a combination of all the flowers of rhetoric would not 


enhance the value of an eſſay in your publication, I ſhall not ; 
make any apology for the ſimplicity of my ſtile ; but ſhall, 


without preamble, proceed to beg your or your correſpon- 
dents advice, with regard to the proper management of a 
farm, nearly of the following extent and quality: 400 acres 
arable, interſperſed with hillocks and jutty rock, the ſoil 
extremely light, but none ſandy ; and a walk for 250 ſheep. 
It has hitherto been managed in exact conformity to the prac- 
tice of this country. The infield, conſiſting of about forty acres, 
was courſed with bear, oats, peas; frequently bear, oats, oats, 


peas. The outfield, of about three hundred and fixty, tathed, 


croped four or five times with oats, and leacd fix years. 

I preſent you with one or two extracts from my journal, 
that you may from that 3 approve or enten my 
conduct. 

Auguſt 3d, Made a dunghill cooponnded thus: 

I, A layer of rich earth; 2d, cow and horſe dung; 34, 
earth; 4th, dung; 5th, earth; 6th, ſalt and lime. My reaſon 
ior Putting the falt and lime uppermoſt was, for fear they 
would 
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E ss 1. 
would retard putrefaction, and that I 9 au ni 
trous particles from the air. 


12th, Broke a field of lea to ly 4 to the winter fol 


February, Prepared land for five bolls potatoes, which ! 
planted thus: after three tilths and a harrowing, I meaſured 


the diſtance betwixt the wheels of my carts, and drew furg | 
with 2 ſmall plough, exact y with that diſtance, along the 


whole field. I then cauſed a cart to follow the plough, with 
2 wheel in each furrow, and dunged them ; above the dung 


women and boys put the ſetts, and another plough covered 
I have horſe and hand-hoed them, and they now | 


the whole. 
far excell any in this country that I have ſeen. 


I have incloſed a piece of light infield with ditch, and 2 a f 
double row of whins, to prevent the earth from mouldering 


down; I pinned thin divots along the looſeſt parts: Planted 
the back of the ditch with kail, and the field with cabbage 


and turnips in three foot ridges ; to be ſucceeded with barley, | 


clover, and ryegraſs. I deſign to ſow along the drills the fol- 
lowing compound: £ boll lime {lacked in £ boll ſalt and urine, 


and 8 ſtones of oil-duſt to every acre. As this mixture not 
only contains much vegetable food, but will allo prevent | 


the fly, I hope it will produce a happy effect. 


May 8th, Sowed barley upon the piece of lea, aſter a croſs / 
tilth, and ſtrong harrowing. Put my dunghill upon a field 
exhauſted by thirteen ſucceſſive crops of grain, after lime 
only, and ſowed barley. Both fields now look fo well, that 
my neighbours tell me it will be good for nothing, the ground ö 
Pray what ſhall 1 do to avert the } 


being unable to carry it. 
preſaged difaſter ? 


I will juſt make one or two obſervations on Pro Patria's letter ö 
No VIII. P. 399. 2 I do not entirely agree with this gentleman f 


in ſome parts of it; he does not indeed advance any thing po- 


ſitively, but candidly enough reſers his propoſals for your cor. a 
He ſirſt propoſes a total f 


reſpondents and you to think upon. 


abolition of the diſtinction of infield and outheld, This up- 


on f 
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on ſome would be a moſt judicious ſtep, but would neither an- 
ſwer upon large nor hilly farms. It would be utterly 1 imprac- 
cable upon thoſe in my neighbourhood, and I may venture to 
fy the ſame for the one half of Scotland. Beſides, I am of 
opinion, that it might be productive of few good conſequences, 
23 our common farmers will not be induced to relinquiſh 


corn, for fallow crops ; and to ſuffer the infield to lye lea nei- 


ther enriches nor cleans it properly. 

He very juſtly blames the conduct of the majority of te- 
nants, in keeping ſuch a ſuperfluity of horſes or cattle in 
their teams. I would imagine, that there is another fault 
they are guilty of, viz. yoking them by the neck; in this me- 
thod the joints of the ſhoulders are curbed; nor do I think 
they puſh near ſo ſtrongly as they would, were they yoked by 
2 ſmall open brechem, or a yoke ſtuffed like a ſaddle upon 
the forchead, and faſtened to the horns. As the experiment 
leſerves a trial, pray recommend it to ſome of your ingeni- 
ous correſpondents to make. 


For the cultivation of waſte lands, 2s the generality of them 


are of a light nature, I would prefer potatoes, or common kail, 
to every other crop, as they are known to turn well out upon 


new and light grounds. If clay or ſtiff ſoil, if moſſy or over- 
crown with bent, pare them with a denſhiring plough, mix 


the turf with ferns, thiſtles, &c. (which contain a vait quan- 


tity of alkaline ſalt) burn them, and having fallowed the 
ground, ſpread the aſhes, and ſow peas or beans. 


Turfing in any other manner than by the plough would 


come ſhort of repaying expences. Heather, whins, croppings 


0! trees, or broom, as manures, are liable to the ſame objec- 


tion, unleſs a field of whins was to be improved, which may 
be done very advantageouſly by planting it with potatoes in 
the lazy-bed way; as whins are prevented from growing by 
covering their tops with earth. 

le wants to know, how courſing with clover, wheat, peas, 
and oats would, or has anſwered: I believe very few have tried 


it, 
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it, as barley in place of oats would not only be a more profi. 
table crop, but greatly preferable for reſowing clover. I would 
rather chuſe after clover to ſow barley to be ſucceeded by peas, 

1 wheat, turnip, barley, with graſs- ſeeds, He is certainly much 
miſtaken in his conjecture, that rye neither requires ſo rich a 


ſoil, nor is ſo ſcourging as oats 3 the contrary ' of which every 
practical farmer who has tried them will affert. 


If you inſert this in your next, 1 will Perhaps fill a ſheet to 


you again ſoon. Meantime, lam, 
North fide of Fife, - Your conſtant Reader, 
June 23d, 1773. PHILAGROS. 


ARTICLE LIXIX. 


0 the improvement of Meor- -grounds, continued fro 


No IX. P. 446. 


: [ From Younc's Six Months 1 Tour through the North of | 


u ee Vol. 1. 


H OSE moors in which the coalliers farms are ſituated | 
1 upon muſt be ranked under my frft head of diviſions, | 
and are conſequently of a very bad and unfavourable nature; | 
pr The common 
fellows gained turnips as large as their heads—oats from 49 | 
Croft got | 


and yet the products are very conſiderable. 


buſhels to 132, — and 120 buſhels of potatoes. 
60 buſhels of oats the firſt crop, and then four more ſucceſ- 


| fively of 40 each, ——four quarters of rye—and 150 buſhels | 


of potatoes. 
Now it is very clear, that the land (with proper liming) 


that will yield ſuch productions, and with no better plough- 
ing than can be elected with a ſingle galloway, muſt in its 


nature be very good; ſive ſueceſſive crops of oats, one would 


apprehend, ſufficent to exhauſt any foil; but this land erident· 
ly ſtood it well, from yielding good grafs afterwards, which! 


viewed. While we viewed Croft s fields, Mr Danly aſked } 
his 
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dis ſteward, who was preſent, what he could let ſuch graſs es 
Ii Creft's at per acre ? He rephed, in quantities of any extent 
it 15 f. per acre, but in ſmall parcels of 20 or 36 acres at 20 5. 
In improvement which is aſtoniſhing, from land that was ab- 
Gutely and totally waſfe. But the goodneſs of it alfo ap- 
pears from: Croft's ſtock of cattle, and the quantity applied to 
fred a cow, which will be found not more perhaps than the 
nedium quantity, through the cultivated countries of this 
whole tour. | 
t is from all theſe circumſtances evident en ough, that this 
lind of moor. land is amply capable of improvement; and that 
there is nothing in the nature of the foil which gives any rea- 


ſon to doubt of rendering it exceeding good land. Theſe are 
f{cts that are totally indubitable.— The great queſtion is, 
the profit attending the improvement. The greateſt enemies 


0 the cultivation of moors allow, that they are capable of be⸗ 
irg made good land; they only deny che expediency of 
the bobneſs: Let us therefore, in the next place, conſider 
hat point. | | 5 | 
But fuſt I ſhould remark, that the third diviſion of moor- 
und, given above, [p. 437.) is of a ſuperior quality to the firſt 
ad tecond, brakes and whins being allowed by all the neigh- 


bours of the moors to be ſure ſigns of good land; conſequent- 
the Fourth is better than the third, The f/th diviſion is 
unverſally allowed to be better than any ſoil that is black and 
ſields ling. The ſixth, that is, the boggy moors, are reckon- 
ed in the north very bad, but I believe rather from the ſupe- 
nor expence of the improvement, than from experimental 
knowledpe, : and that for reaſons which I ſhall offer her realter, 
when J give a calculation of their improvement. Theeventh 
lol is reckoned much better than the ſixch. As to the 
eight diviſion, i it is needleſs to mention it, being of itſelſ only, 
vith inc loſing, richly worth 15 5s. an acre. 
From this ilight review, it is plain, that the great point is 

the improvement ot the jir/t, ſecond, and ſixth diviſions, they 
. X. Uu u being 
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which, upon many of the moors, is a matter of no dificylry | 


uſed here is that of ſtone walls, ana moſt excellent fences 


the earth with wedges, and ſplit them into ſmall pieces ; theſe 


walls. 


ſtone, and excellent ones; their coſt ſcarce ny thing g; a gate, 


divided into fields of 71 acres each, will lic as in fig. 1. | 


5 


being not only the moſt doubtful, but much the moſt com. 


mon ſpecies. 
The firſt buſineſs in all improvements is the inclolure, 


to determine, as immenſe tracts are abſolute property, with. 
out any right of commonage. The only method of incloſure 


they are: The ſtones ſcattered over the land they Jooſen from 


they lay upon each other very artfully, building with them 
the walls, which are not only very ſtrong (laſting in full per. 
fection beyond the memory of the oldeſt man), but have lite. 
wiſe a neat and good appearance A ſmall} addition of the | 
expence will cut them all into regular oblongs, which makes 
them look to the full as well as any the molt regular brick 


The expence of cutting (in the common manner}, leading 
and building the walls fix feet high, is 5s. 6. d. pr rood, of 


ſeven yards running meaſure “. 


The gate: poſts are of 


irons, and poits, coſt 5 5. 
Upon theſe data we will boese to calculate the -xpence | 
of incloſing a given number of acres. | 
In a ſquare mile of land there are 640 acres; ſuch 1654 


each line a mile long; confequently there will be eight miles 
of walling,—alſo ten gates, 


* In Scotland, the walls or dykes are commonly built by the | 
ſquare rood of 36 ells : and the common heighth is only fix quarr 
ters or 12 ell, which is reckoned a ſufficient fence. The price 


_ varies in different places, and is much affected by the diltance at | 


which the ſtones are to be led. But from the ſpecimen of calcu- I 
lation here given by Mr Young, every man may inſtitute a caleu- 


lation agcording to the rates at which the work « can be done in 
his n&ghbourhood- f 
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LS . 
The expence 8 | bi TT 
Eight miles at 5 J. 6 d. a rood, 3 T rin : 
Ten gates, &c. the coſt in this country 5 . but as they 2 
are indifferent ones, I will ſay. 10s. _ j 5 


cheap 
Total incloſing, . Fi . 5 


— 


In they next lace, the buildings neceſſary are to be coal. | 
dered ; theſe are a large barn, ſtables, cow-houſe, and bog. Th 
ſties, beſides the dwelling-houſe. All theſe, I was informed man 
by ſeveral gentlemen in this country of large eſtates, could be | 
raiſed of ſtone and flats, for 300 . but to obviate ob jections leavi 
ſhall ſuppoſe 400 J. Ng profit 

It ſhould here be remarked, that ſcarce a ſquare mile of whol 
moor is to be found which would not be cleared of ſtones by | 
theſe diviſions, and the buildings; the very ſtoney parts being | 


ſeldom of greater extent than from 10 to 30 or 40 acres: I 
would be an advantage to have ſuch a ſpot in a ſquare mile, | 


as much of it probably would be found with an inſufficient | 
quantity of ſtone to divide itſelf. At firſt ſight, the ſtony 
moors appear very tremendous with an eye to improvement, 
but a little experience will ſhew theſe formidable ſtones in 2 kno 
much more advantageous light. A gentleman, who has 2 
large range of waſte property, may as eaſily throw a ſtony = ly hi 
ſpot into the middle of his improvement, as leave it on one | nion 
ſide, and then the buildings will be erected as it were in the | theſ 
midſt of a quarry ; the advantages of which are too obvious te 
require explaining. prov 
The next buſineſs is the being and burning the whole ber 
tract. From various and repeated intelligence, and obſerva- 
tion, this am perſuaded 1 is the beſt method of breaking up al 


uncultivated lands, and perhaps I might add the bel! of lands. latio 
The expence is 16 5. 6d. per acre or for the 640 acres 5281. acre 
Liming comes next, which, upon this peculiar tract of Ince 

' moors, is a very heavy expence ; as no lime has hitherto acct: cent 


dentally been found: I uſe that term, as ſearching for it in 2 
ſpilitec | 
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ſpirited manner has never yet been done: In the preſent ſtate 
of things, lime coſts 14 5. 6 d. a chaldron, carriage included, 
but, if brought by the cultivator's own teams, would come much 
cheaper. Two chaldrons per acre ſhould be ſpread with the 
afhes 3 it is more than the farmers uſe, and ſuperior to James 
(ri/i's annual Timing, as this land is not to be cropped as his 
was. The expence of 1 /. 9 5s. per acre is 925 l. 

Theſe are the great objects of improvement. If a gentle- 
man does not chuſe the trouble of farming the land till it is 
hid down in graſs, he may ſtop here, and let the farm, 
laving to the tenant (under proper reſtrictions) to reap the 
profit of the whole. Upon this plan we will next ſtate the 
whole expence. e | 


Incloſing, = — 1 L. 555 
Buildings, ; | n . 400 
Paring and burning, „„ - 528 
Liming, 8 1 8 i * 
Total, - VVV 


Having formed this calculation, I was very deſirous of 
knowing what the land in that ſituation would let for; and 
with this view I applied to Mr Danby, who conſulted not on- 
y his ſteward, but ſeveral farmers: 1 likewiſe aſked the opi- 
nion of other gentlemen, who had attended peculiarly to 
theſe matters: Several afſerted, that ſo complete a farm, in ſuck | 
excellent repair, and ſo thoroughly fenced, all the land im- 
proved, and manured, would let with the ut moſt eaſe for 15 5. 
ter acre: Others reckoned 12 5. the value; and ſome thought 
195. would be an adequate rent: The latter is evidently be- 
neath all reaſon ; but, however, I ſhall take it into the calcu- 
lation, and ſtrike the average of the three, or 12 3. 6 d. per 
ae; 640 acres, at that rent, amounts to 400 J. a year. This 
income from 2408 J. is better than at the rate of 162 per 
cent, The clear profit will be as follows: | 


Rent 


C30 3 


"wi of ih "TY - 


od 
Intereſt of 2408 J. at 4 per cent. - ſomething better bun. ff ob porke 


preceed! 


— 


Clear profit, per unn. TH - 7 Beſor 
| | | : 1 little 

If this calculation, handed on the very beſt authority, and a s 
dviſion 


exaggerated in not one particular, does not prove the i mmenſe 1 
en mi 


profit of improving moors, nothing can; nor is there an in. 
diſputable truth in all nature. How loudly does it call upon 


their proprietors to awake from the ſtrange lethargy in which | 


they have been dreaming for ſo many ages! The cultivation 


of a large tract of this land is an object of great im. 


portance to the largeſt fortunes; for the improvement 
amounts to near 10 5. an acre annual income; and the nohi. 
lity and gentry in the north do not reckon their moors by 
hundreds of acres, but by thouſands. 

I.t is obſervable, that this improvement may be effected 


without a gentleman's taking any of the trouble or riſk of | 
farming, ſince the lime is all brought for hire, and the paring | 


and burning done by men alone, without horſes. 


But a very great and material object in the i improvement of | 


moors in queſtion is the diſcovery of lime-ſtone ; there is lime 


burnt within a few miles of them every way ; I can therefore 


have no conception but a lime-ſtone quarry might be found 
ſomewhere in fo vaſt a tract of country; that it has not been 


found, is no argument againſt the probability ; ſince the only 


| Perſons that uie it are the neighbouring common farmers, 
who have no ideas of attempting any thing out of the old 
route, which they and their forefathers have long been uſed 
to: An accurate and vigorous ſearch for it has never been 
made. I have little or no doubt but ſucceſs would attend ſuch 
an attempt and from that moment improvements would be 

worked 


* 'The tenants keep every thing in repair, ſo there are no de- 
deductions ; likewiſe an eſtate gained without a land-tax- 
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worked at much leſs expence; for the greateſt article in the 
preceeding account is the lime, at fix miles diſtance. 
Before J conclude this ſtate, I ſhall vary the ſuppoſition 
\ little; and ſuppoſe that fields of 72 acres would be too 


lrge to clear away the tones, I ſhall therefore ſuppoſe the 


trifon 40 Acres, (ſee fig. 2.) in which cafe there will be 
en miles of walling. 


The expence then will be, 


Ten miles, at 5 7. 60. | « 4. 687 
dixteen gates, Oc. at 105. - ; i 3 
Buildings, - - — 0 40⁰ 
Paring and burning, - SW” . - 528 
Liming, 2 » * 2 5 925 
| 2548 
400 J. a year, from this principal, is 15 4 per cent: 
8 yy 5 , 5 J. 400 
latereſt of 2548 J. at 4 per cent. "I . 102 
Clear profit, - . — 298 


This proportion will enable you to conceive that of ſmaller 
viſions : The remarks before made remain equally applica- 
ble to this account, or to that of 20 acred diviſions. 


The improvement of the boggy moors, which is the ,t 


article, is in all reſpects the ſame as the preceeding, excep: the 
article of draining, which is the firit buſineſs to be under- 


taken: This muſt vary according to the nature of the land; 


if it is ſtony, the ſmaller ſort of drains (provided the bog is 
not ſo deep that they would fink and be buried, which upon 
the moors is ſcarce ever the caſe) ſhould be covered ones; but 


ib ſtones are ſcarce, then the drains ſhould all be open; the 


*pence of the improvement depends upon the number of the 
drains, which muſt. neceſſarily be various in every acre of 
land, conſequently no exact eſtimate can be made: But the 
Prohit of draining them cannot be doubted, for there is great 
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a.moſt excellent manure, and the crumblings of the grieg 


the improvement of theſe farms would be particularly profit 
able; as the incloſures and buildings are already done, conſe- 
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ncaſon to apprehend the ſoil of theſe wet parts naturally max 
fertile than the dry ones ; the aſhes of them, when burnt, are 
peats are the ſame, as Mr Danby experimentally knows. But 
I forbear to enlarge further upon an article in which I have 
not the ſame authorities for reaſoning, as I had with the former 
claſſes. _ | 

Laſtly, I muft remark upon this ſubj ect of 1 improving moors, 


that a more profitable field remains yet to be mentioned; Mani 
which is the moor- ſide farms. Mr Danby has ſome thouſands 4 D. 
of acres of theſe, and other gentlemen the fame. I knoy Mari 


not one who hath not very large tracts of moor-land annexed 
and incloſed, but which remain in the ſame unimproved ſtate 
as the moors themſelves, all the profit of them being the con- 
veniency of the ſheep they feed not rambling at large. New 


them ir 
b of in 
they op 


quently, in the above account, the expences would only be 
paring, and burning, and liming. The very mention of this 
ſyſtem of improvement is ſufficient; it muſt be obvious to the 


meaneſt capacity that the profit would be immenſe. Man 
Upon the whole, the improvement of theſe moors would not tation 
only yield a prodigious profit clear to the undertaker, but would which 
prove a melt noble work, conſidered in a national light; it uly, | 
would add vaitly to the production of food of all kinds, be: i gre: 
very great aſſiſtance to the manufactures that are connedted table p 
with agriculture, and employ a great number of moſt valu- WW "eta! 
able people; in a word, it would prove a ſource of glory | vr ent 
and profit to the undertaker, of riches and population to the Mar 

| public, erat 
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of Manures and their Operations Of the different kinds of 
Manures—=2f Dung Dung mixed with Vegetables in 
a Dunghill- , Lime f Mares Clay and Stone 
Marles —9f Sheil- Marle. © ES 


[ Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. I. 
Of Manures and their Operations, 


| ANURES are ſubſtances, which, when mixed with 
the earth, greatly promote vegetation, To apply 
them in ſuch a manner as moſt effectually to promote it, it 
b of importance to know their natures, and the ways in which 


they operate. N 

Manures operate in all the different ways by which vege— 
ation is promoted. I/, By curiwmunicating to the toil with 
which they are mixed, the vegetable food, w hich they contain. 
uly, By communicating to it a power of attracting the food 
in greater plenty from the air. 3diy, By enlarging the vege- 
able paſture which it contains: And /a/?/y, By diſſolving the 
regetable food, which it is already poflefled of, and fitting it 
br entering the roots of plants. 

Manures are very different in their natures: Some of them 


that do rate i 

4 00 not operate in more ways than one. They are found 

be {1 7 - _ | 

arich the beſt pulverized ſoil, and to do this again and 

21 , - . 7 | | 
p n. alter it is exhauſted by crops. It is almoſt an univer- 
practice in Scotl. | ; 

ken n 2 to lay dung upon land that is kept 

Yin tillage, once in three, four, or fire years. It is 


Ne | | 
. XXV bobſerved, 


0 1 ' 
perate in all the ways mentioned; and there are none of them 
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obſerved, that after the dung is laid on, the land becomes rich, 
and that the crops turn gradually worſe and worle, till the 
whole virtues of the dung are exhauſted : And it is alſo obſer. 
ved, that immediately upon the dung being again applied, 
the land becomes rich as before. It is natural to conclude 


from this, that dung promotes vegetation by encreaſing the 
quantity of the vegetable food. 

It is found, that ſome manures loſe part of their virtues þ 
being long expoſed to the air. After dung is ſufficiently ro: 
ten, the longer that it lies, it becomes of leſs value, and Ges 
not enrich ſo large a quantity of land as when uſed in proper 
time. The dung of cows dried upon their paiture, gather. 
ed and laid upon other land, is ſcarcely to be difcerned in it 
effects on the crops produced: The ſame quantity apylied, | 
whether carried from the byre, or by folding the cattle, en. Th 
riches the land. From this it is obvious, that this kind af ing; 
manure contains the vegetable food in itſelf and does not fe- tables 
ceive it from the air. very r 


It is found, that ſome manures operate ſooner, and with v be 
of the 


the tre 
any ot 
has no 
er, m1 
lowed 
regets 


greater violence, the longer that they are expoſed to the air 
before they are uſed. Lime and marles are of this kind ; the 
longer they ly expoſed, they operate the ſooner ; and it is ob- Du 
ſerved that they have a ftrong power oi attracting the virtues 
of the atmoſphere. From theie things it is rcaſonable to inter, ORE 
that theſe manures operate by communicating to the fol, Wl anden 


with which they are mixed, a power of attracting the vege- _ 
table food from the air. WW nent; 
It is obſerved, that ſome manures 0 land of its vege- ble fe 
table tood, and do not reſtore it again when immediately ap- the ve 


pled: This is found to be the caſe with lime. Land tho Wl 65. 
roughly limed has been found to carry many very good 
crops : By degrees however, the virtues of it have been ex- WI bas U 
hauſted, and the land reduced to a worſe fituation than before 
the lime was laid on. In this ſituation lime has been applied plants 


a ſecond time, but 1 its effects found to be far inferior to . a ferr 
the) the { 


they were when firſt applied. This is ſaſicient to convince 
vs, that the manure operates by diſſolving the vegetable 1604 
which it meets with in the ſoil, and fitting it for entering the 
roots of plants. 


It is certain, that all kinds of manures open the ſoil. Any 


perſon will be convinced of the truth of this, who will take 


the trouble to compare a piece of land, on which dung or 


any other manure has been laid, with a piece contiguous that 
has not been manured; he will find the one much ſoft— 


er, much more free and open than the other. It muſt be al- 


lowed therefore, that all manures operate by enlarging the 
regetable paſture. 7 
Of the different kinds of Manures, 
The manures to be procured in Scotland, are theſe follow- 
ing; dung, marle, aſhes, ſoot, ſea-weed, ſhells, ſown vege- 
tables, and water. There are ſeveral other things that are 


rery rich manures, ſuch as rags, leather, &c. But as theſe are 


to be procured only in ſmall quantities, it is needleſs to treat 
of them ſeparately. 
T9 Of Dung. 

Dung is commonly uſed to ſignify not only the excre- 
ment of animals, but alſo all rotten vegetables when uſed as 


manures : but here we ſhall take it only in the firſt ſenſe: 


ad when its qualities are conſidered, it will appear, that it 


promotes vegetation in all the different methods formerly 
mentioned—It promotes vegetation by encreaſing the vegeta- 


be food. It is compounded of the ſame principles of which 
tte vegetable food itſelf is compounded : and this is con- 
irmed by the experience of all places and ages; and it is 


what no perſon will doubt of, who conſiders that it 


ba the ſame effects upon lands of all kinds and in all ſitua- 
uons.—lt promotes vegetation by fenlarging the paſture of 


Pants ; it attracts acids from the air and ſoil z and by railing 
fermentation with them, thereby ſeparates the particles of 


the foil with which it is mixed. Every farmer knows the 


truth 


Dr . „ p * 
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truth of this f from experience: The land upon which dung! 1 


laid, though naturally ſtiff, becomes ſoft and mellow, and js 


more eaſily plowed than befor2—lc promotes vegetation by 


communicating to the ſoil a power of attracting the vegetable 
food from the air: for the earth which ft contains is of the 


abſorbent kind, and attracts all the other principles of the 


vegetable food; and it like ways promotes vegetation by pre. 
paring the vegetable food for the nourith nent of plants; for 
by the falts which it contains and produces, it not only attract 
0118, which is probably one of the principal ingredients of every 
plant we cultivate in the field; but diſſolves them, and there. 
by makes them fit to mix with water, and thereby to enter the 
roots of plants. But though it operates in all theſe ways, it 
it is more than probable that it principally operates by encreal- 
ing the food of plants; and this ſeems to be confirmed by 


experience; for when the virtues of dung are exhauited, the 
ſoil is no poorer than before it was laid on ; which is not the 


caſe with moſt other applications. | 
Some new improvers are pleaſed to ridicule the old farmers, 


| becauſe they are fo fond of dung; but none will do this who | 


attentively conſider the virtues of it. Zuch other manures as 
can be obtained, are to be uſed ; and tillage is carefully to be 


attended to: but none of theſe are to ſuperſede the uſe of 


dung, which can be employed to fo great advantage. 
Though dung in genera! has all the qualities mentioned, 


yet there are ſome kinds of it poſſe ſſed of ſome of theſe quali- 
ties in a higher degree than others. There are as many kinds 


of dung as there are of animals; and in ſome reſpects they all 
differ one from another. 


The difference between one kind of dung and another is | 
commonly ſuppoſed to ariic from the dillerent food of the 
animals. Green herbage, ſtraw or bay, do not contain ſo 


much vegetable food in the ſame quantity as grain does: 

Hence it is ſuppoſed, that the dung of cows is not ſo rich as 

that of horſes, or the dung of horſes ſo rich as that of fowls. | 
| But 
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dut this difference muſt partly ariſe likewiſe from the nature 
of the animals, if it is true that the dung of horſes, cows, 
ſheep, hogs, and geeſe, all differ one from another, though 
ſed upon the ſame paſture. Some animals digeſt their food 


more quickly than others : this makes a difference in the dun g 


produced by the ſame food. Some things are digeſted and 
turned into a ſtate of corruption by ſome animals, that paſs 
through others ſound and undiſſolved: the matter then in the 
fomach that digeſts the food, muſt be different in the diffe- 


rent animals; and the dung mult partake ſomething of the 
nature of this, which makes another difference in the dung 


produced by the ſame food. 


Some writers in agriculture treat of the dung of the diffe- 
rent animals ſeparately : : but it is needleſs to do this, for it 


requires more pains and expence to keep them ſeparate, and 
uſe each of them by itſelf, than all the advantages ariſing from 
this way, above the ordinary way, can poſſibly amount to. 


The dung of fowls, particularly of pigeons, is an exception to 


this. It is commonly uſed without any mix ure; and it can 
be kept ſeparate from other dung without any trouble or ex- 


pence : It is obſerved, that the effects of it are more violent, 


and ſooner over than the effects of common dung. The ef- 
ects of ſome other kinds of dung would perhaps be the ſame, 


i they were uſed without any mixture. The pigeons dung, 
being thoroughly corrupted, ſoon diſſolves, and becomes ve- 


getable food : but the ſtraw, with which the other kinds of 


dung are commonly mixed, not being ſo thoroughiy corrupt- 
ed, prevents the effects of them from being ſo violent, and 
ſo ſoon over. The way, in which pigeons dung operates, 
points out the manner in which it ſhould be applied : as it is 
very rich, and its qualities ſoon exhauſted, a very ſmall quan- 


tity ſhould be applied, in proportion to the quantity of other 


dung: if care is not taken of this, the crop will be deſtroyed 
by being too Iuxuriant. Perhaps mixing it with tome other 
things 5 have good eff cQs ; the ſtrewing ſmall chaff of any 
kind, 
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kind, from time to time, on the bottom of the pigeon-houſe is | 


very proper; for the chaff ſucks up the moiſture, and make; 
it eaſy to reduce the dung to powder, which is an adva 

for thereby the dung is ſcattered more equally, and m 

a greater quantity of land. „„ 

It is a cuſtom in ſome places, to fold ſheep and cattle fr 
the ſake of their dung, Some writers on huſbandry ire 
particular directions how to do this in the moſt advantageous 
manner. But it is needleſs to conſider theſe : the farmer 
muſt conſult the advantage of his ſheep and cattle, and not 
the advantage. of the land by the dung; and therefore muſt 
fold them in the moſt convenient manner. A ſcore of ſheep 
with the beſt management in folding, will not produce much 
more than ten ſhillings worth of dung in the ſeaſon, above 


Ntage, 
anures 


the expence of folding; a fum ſoon loſt by an injudicious 


folding of them. 
Dung mixed with Vegetables in a Dungbill. 
Dung is commonly mixed with vegetables, and allowed te 


thrown upon the dunghill. On the dunghill is alſo thrown 
all the ſtraw that is left after ſerving other purpoſes, and all 


the refuſe of vegetables and animals, uſed in the farmer's la- | 
mily. In the management of dunghills, two things are * 
ways to be kept in view; The promoting putrefaction; and 
the preventiiig the vegetable food from flying off into the air, 
or being conveyed away by water. The ſtraw and other parts 
of uncorrupted vegetables, of which the dunghill is compound- | 
ed, make it neceſſary to keep the firſt in view; and the ſalts |} 
and oils, which by corruption are rendered volatile, and the | 
water which extracts the virtues of dung, make it neceflary 


to keep the laſt in view. 


To promote putrefaction, the ſituation of the dunghull 


would be dry, and the dung laid together as thick as is con- 


venient. 


1 for ſome time before it is uſed. Straw is thrown below | 
the cattle, and this is carried out along with the dung, and 
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enient. Putrefaction, indeed, cannot be promoted without 
vater: but the quantity that falls in rain, with the natural 
ſap of the dung, is ſufficient for this purpoſe. Too much 
water prevents that fermentation which carries on the pro- 
ceſs of putrefaCtion moſt quickly. This is confirmed by ex- 


perience : if there is any part of a dunghill ſoaked with wa- 


ter, it is obſerved, that the ſtraw is quite ſound ; while, in other 
parts that are dry, it is completely rotten, 
To promote putrefaction, the dung ſhould be laid thick to. 
rether ; thereby the heat is the ſooner generated, that produ- 
ces the putrefaction; and thereby the natural ſap is the bet- 


ter preſerved, which prevents the dung from being burned. 


When the natural ſap of the dung is exhaled, and the dung 
afterwards covered, the heat is in danger of riſing to ſuch a 


height, as to burn the dung. This muſt be carefully guarded 


zgainſt : for, when the dung is burned, its ſtrength is ex- 
bauſted, and it is rendered almoſt uſeleſs. Dung, in this 
ſituation, is dry and white; the plowmen call it Are. funged. 
When thus burnt, it is found, from experience, to have loſt 
almoſt all its virtues. To prevent the dung from being re- 


duced to this ſituation, when it is carried out of the ſtable or 


byre, particularly if there is much ſtraw in it, it muſt not be 
lid in heaps, which makes it dry too faſt, but carefully ſpread 


thick upon the top of the dunghill, This prevents the ſap 


from being carried off by the wind, and thereby prevents the 
heat from being raiſed to ſuch a height as to burn the dung. 

It may be obſerved, that, when graſs is cut green, and im- 
mediately thrown into a heap, it heats, and this heat ſoon re- 
duces the graſs to a ſtate of putrefaction. But, if the grals is 
for ſome time expoſed to the air, and then put together with- 
out being ſufficiently dry, it heats alio; but, inſtead of being 
ieduced to a ſtate of putrefaction, is burned. So it is with 
dung: if, when cariiea out, 1t 1s laid in ſmall heaps, being 


there y too much expoſed to the air, it loſes its ſap, and being | 


aterwards covered, the heat is raiſed to ſuch a height, as to 
burn it; but, if it is ipread thick upon the top of the dung- 
Dill, it retains the ſap and putreſics. FELL A 


1 J 
1 
1 
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A diſtinction is here made betwixt dung Putrefied ang 
burned ; and this diſtinction is repreſented as Important, 
And it is abſolutely neceſſary that the farmer makes this diftine. 
tion; for, when the dunghill is allowed to heat to ſuch a degree 
as to burn the dung, the value of it is thereby greatly leſſened, 
To prevent the vegetable food from being conveyed away, 
no foreign water, excepting what falls in rain, muſt be alloy. 
ed to run into the dunghill ; and the ſituation of the dunghill, 

if poſſible, ſhould be high at the ſides, and hollow in the 
middle. When foreign water is allowed to run into the 
_ dunghill, the fermentation is not only ſtopped, bur, as it is 
often neceſſary to allow the water a paſſage from it, thereby 
much of the food 1s conveyed away. When the bottom of the 
dunghii] is quite level, the rain, which ſometimes falls in 
heavy ſhowers, eaſily finds its way off; but this is prevented 
by making it high at the ſides, and hollow in the middle. 
I be only way to prevent the vegetable food from being ex- 
baled by the fun, or carried off by the wind, is to cover the 
dunghill. The covering the dung would certainly be an ad- 
vantage, if it could be eaſily executed. If it was not for the 


additions that are daily wade to it, earth would be very pro- 


per for this purpoſe. Some perſons aflert, that, by covering 
the dunghill, it would loſe the influence of the air; and it is 
the air alone, they ſay, that makes it fit nouriſhment ſor vege- 
tables; and, therefore, recommend the expoling it, particu- 


| larly to the north and north-eaſt ; becauſe the wind from 


theſe points brings along with it more aereal nouriſh- 
ment than from the others. If the dunghill contained 
no vegetable food, but what it received from the air, this di- 
rection would be very proper : but, as the dungbill contains 
in itſelf all the ipgredients of the vegetable food, and as its 
Juices, the more it is putreſied, become the mote volatile, the 
vegetable ſood in it, by being expoſed to the air, inſtead of be- 
ing encreaſed, would he diminiſhed. The covering the dung- 
hill, therefore, would be an advantage. But the difnculty 
lies in executing this, Some 
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zome propoſe to dig a large pit, lay the bottom with flags, 
wild up the fides with ſtones, and cover it with a roof. This, 
+ muſt be owned, will retain the juices, and promote corrup- 
ton, as well as prevent the vegetable food from being exha- 
Rd. But then it muſt be ſo expenſive, that few will be en- 
nged to make trial, unleſs the benefits are more obvious than 
he afſertions of the contrivers make them: and, beſides the 
erpence, it muſt likewiſe be attended with inconveniencies. 
in ſome ſituations, it will be very difficult to prevent too 


dung itſelf carried out. 


The method which we propoſed for preventing the dung 


z mixed with ſtraw, which abſorbs the juices, and prevents 
them from flying off, till the ſtraw itſelf begins to putrefy. 
When in this ſituation, it is laid thick upon the top of the 
tunghill, a ſmall ſurface only being expoſed to the air, and 
being covered before the ſtraw begins to putrefy, the juices, 


vſenfible that the juices of the dung are not fo volatile, when 


or ſome time, and then expoſed to the air. 

Dung, expoſed to the ſun and wind, or waſbed by rain, 
loſes its vegetable food; it ought, therefore, to be plowed in 
5 ſoon as is poſſible, after it is laid upon land. Some per- 
ſons afſert, that they have found from experience, that dung is 
nothing worſe, though it ly a conſiderable time ſpread upon 
nd, in dry weather, before it is plowed in. This, if true, 
8 contrary to what has been ſuppoſed, that the vegetable food 
is exhaled by the ſun, and carried off by the wind. It is 


won ceaſes, and the ſalts and oils remaining in it may be- 
com | 1 ll 
me fixed, and may continue ſo till a new fermentation is 


raiſed * » 3 | . | 
21 wining the dung with the foil; and that, by attract 


nuch water from getting into it; and as difficult io get the 


tom over-heating, will alſo, in a great meaſure, ſerve this 
purpoſe. The dung, when it comes from the ſtable or byre, 


na great meaſure, are preſerved. A perſon, by the ſmell, 


irſt laid upon the dunghill, as after they have been covered 


probable, that, after dung is ſpread upon land, its fermenta- 
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b 
ing acids from the air, more ſalts may be formed. 3 
this its effe æs will be more ſudden and violent, but #,, 
Over . : 1 i 8 —"M 
It may be proper allo to obſerve, that as the Juices contain. 


ed in the dung are waſhed downwards by the rain, it ſhould 


be plowed in with a very ſhallow furrow ; excepting whey 
the dung is not ſufficiently rotten. In this cafe it requires 
deep furrow to cover it. 1 
The better that dung is mixed with the ſoil, the purpoſes of 
vegetation are the better anſwered ; all parts of the ſoil receire 
equal benefit, the vegetable food is equally diſtributed, and in 
al] parts the fermentation equally promoted. When dung 


then is laid on land, it ought to be ſpread as equally as poſſ- 


ble. his likewiſe prevents the breeding of vermin, which 
happens in toms ſoils, when the dung is left in too large 


pieces. 


Of Lime. 


Some are of opinion that lime is only a fimulus, that is 
that 1t promotes vegetation, only by making the foil with} 
which it is mixed exert itſelf. Others, that it promotes ve- 


getation by enriching the land, and adding to the quantity 
ot vegetabic food [he firſt ſupport their opinion by obſery- 
ing, that the crops, which lime enables land to produce, er. 
hauſt it in a remarkable manner. It is a certain fact, that 


land thoroughly limed may be reduced to a much poorer con- 


dition by cropping, than land can be reduced to that is not 
thoroughly limed. It is poſſible to reduce limed land almoſt 
to a capu? mortuum or dead ſubſtance; and the better and 
the oftener the land is plowed, this 1s done the ſooner. The 
other opinion is ſupported by obſerving, that in ſome places, 
lime is applied regularly once in four or five years; that tie 
land ſeldom gets any other manures; that it is kept almoſt con- 
ſtantly in tillage ; and, with the aſliſtance of fallowing, carries 
very good crops, wo dis 
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From theſe obſervations, one 1s led to conclude, that lime 
ts both ways; not only makes land exert itſelf in the nou- 


"hment of vegetables, but alſo enriches i it and adds to the 
regetable food, — It will not be improper therefore to point 
aut how lime is to be applied, that ſo it may chiefly anſwer 
he one or the other of theſe purpoſes. 

In uncultivated land, in which there is a large quantity of 
regetable ſubſtance, lime ought to be uſed chiefly as a Stimu- 


is: and when improved land needs a recruit of vegetable 


bod, it ought chiefly to be uſed as a manure. 

When lime is intended for a Stimulus, a large quan- 
tity ſhould be applied at once: for it takes a conſiderable 
quantity to diſſolve roots, and the other vegetable {ubſtances 


in the land, and to produce a high degree of fermentation. 
Root-weeds, when torn up by the plough, have their growth 
checked, and are for ſome time in a languiſhing condition; and 


{lime is applied to their roots while in this lituation, by its 
tffolving power it is apt to deſtroy them. 


When lime 1s intended for a manure, a ſmall quantity ap- 


pied at a time is ſufficient. It is probable, that it requires 


only a ſmall quantity of lime to impregnate a large quantity 
af earth, and to communicate to it an abſorbent quality, or 


power of attra cting the vegetable food from the air, in as high 
a degree as it is capable of receiving; and it is certain 


that it is in proportion to this abſorbent quality Which 


it communicates, that the ſoil is enriched by it. It is 
certain that a ſmall quantity of lime will impregnate a large 
quantity of water, and con municate to it all its virtues, and 
theſe in as high a degree tco as it is capablc of receiving: 
t is not improbable therefore, that it may operate in the 


eme manner upon earth: If a (mall quantity of lime then, 


communicates this abſorbent quality to a large quantity vf 
cath, but has not ſuch influence in difiolving vegetable ſub- 
lances, or in producing fermentation, it follows, that the ſmal- 
kr — quantity is which is applied, it will operate the more 
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as a manure, and the greater the quantity applied, it will o 

the more as a Stimulus. It is proper to obſerve Hkewik le 
when lime is applied in ſmall quantities as a manure * : 
ceſſary to repeat the application frequently; for it is bl 
that the ſoil by action loſes the abſorbent quality, which | 
lime communicates. oy TY IO 
Iheſe things which we have obſerved concerning the on; 

ration of lime in ſmaller and larger quantities, are in fog 
meaſure confirmed by experience. 'They are agreeable to the 


practice in thoſe parts where lime is moſt uſed: When bu. | 


ren land is to be improved, it is laid on in large quantities; 
and when it is applied to land already improved, it is laid 3 
in ſmall quantities, and frequently once in three or four 
ears. 1 FRE, TY 
As lime operates by attraCting the vegetable food from the 
air, the longer that it lies expoſed to the air before it is plowed 
in, it will exert itſelf the more quickly, and with the greater 
violence. Some alledge, that this ſhould not be done in ſum- 


mer; for they ſay that the ſun acts contrary to the air: as the | 


air ſupplies the ſalt, the ſun exhales it, and communicates it 


again to the air. It is obſerved, that the lime of old walls 


which has been long expoſed to the air, and where this falt is 
already formed, is much more ſudden in its operations when 
laid upon land than quick lime. _ 

As lime, when laid on in large quantities, exhauſts land oi 


its vegetable food, it is neceſſary to ſupply this food by dung, 


or ſuch other manures as have it in greatelt plenty; or the land 
ſhould be managed in ſuch a manner, as to prev-nt, as much 


as poſſible, the vegetable food from being exhauſted. Laying 
of land, after a very few crops of corn, into graſs for paſture, | 
is the noſt proper way of doing this. Land, when paſtured, 


has not its vegetable food ſo much exhaulted, as when it car. 
ries corn; for the quantity of vegetable food carried off in fleſh 


by the cattle, or conveyed to the air by their perſriration, | 
2 , 


I 1 


bears but a ſmall proportion to the quantity carried of by 
crop of corn and ſtraw, 8 
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It is neceſſary likewiſe to obſerve, as lime communicates its 
jirtues to water, that land inclining to be wet, and from which 
the water has free acceſs away, is not proper for it; for the 
water in running off, carries along with it the virtues of the 
me, If the foil is light and ſpungy, and has no ſolid bot- 
tom, lime by its weight will ſoon penetrate beyond reach of 
the plough: this kind of ſoil is therefore not proper for it. 

In the different parts of Scotland, a great quantity of land has 
been improved by lime: there is ſtill remaining a much greater 
quantity capable of being improved in the ſame manner: But 
ſome farmers are deterred by the great expence of the im- 
provement. It may not be amiſs, therefore, to make a calcu- 
lation to aſſiſt the farmer in judging whether or not he may 
fafely riſk this expence. I muſt acknowledge, that calcula- 
tions in matters of this kind are very deceitful, and that by 
them perſons are often miſled. However, the farmer, when 
he propoſes to improve, muſt make a calculation, not only of 
the preſent value of his land, but alſo of what it may be rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed to amount to when properly improved. To 
alliſt him in this, is the deſign of the following calculation. 
he land in Scotland capable of the greateſt improvement 
by lime, may be divided into two ſorts ; out-field land and 
muir. 'The out-held land is commonly managed in this man- 
ner: it is kept three years in tillage, and carries three crops 
of oats, then is allowed to reſt ſix years, after which it is brought 
again into tillage. Now let us conſider what is the real va- 
lue of an acre of this land in theſe nine years, and let us com- 
pare it with what may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be the value 
of it if ſufficiently limed. The difference betwixt theſe is the 
expence which the farmer may lay out in this improvement. 

Let us ſuppoſe then, that this acre of land, when in til- 
lage, produces on the firſt year three bolls, on the ſecond three, 
and on the third two and an half, all oats ; that on the firſt 


three of the ſix years graſs, it is worth 25. 6d. per ann. and 


on the laſt three it is worth 4 5. The account of the produce 
15 as follows: | | op 


L 
8 2 Bolls oats, at 8s. 3 4 T. 


3 Years in graſs at 25. Gd. - RES: : 
FI: 3 8 — — =" 81 
| From which to be dedufted, z Bolls oats 2 
E | „„ 0 Ot. 
3 Times plowing at 45 = 0 12 © 
2 116 


Now, if this- acre of out-field land is fallowed and proper. 
Iy limed, (that is, at the rate of 60 bolls ſhells, each boll 
weighing about 24 Cwt. and producing about two bolls pon. 


| dered lime, Wincheſter meaſure) it may be ſuppoſed, that it there 
will produce on the ſirſt year five bolls oats, on the ſecond that 1 
three bolls peaſe, and on the third fix bolls barley. And if not p 
graſs ſeeds are ſown with the barley, that on the firſt year it thi 
will produce 150 ſtones of hay, and on the ſecond 100 ſtones ; i 
and that on the remaining four years, it is paſtured and worth =Y 
de per annum. The account of the nine years produce, is ral al 
therefore as follows : own. 
5 Bolls oats at 89. — DM 4.2 0 „ culat 
3 Ditto peale at 716ꝙꝓ. - „„ Io men! 
6 Ditto barley at 9s. 6d. „ 2 17 0 ko 
250 Stones of hay at 3d. . - 42.0 . 
4 Years in graſs at 88. — 1 12 0 9 
To be deducted : "a 10 12 
_ Graſs loſt on the year of the fallow 4.0 4 © T 
3 Times plowing the fallow, one 
for the peale and three 7 1 8 8 ced 
"the barley, 1 in all 7, at 4. T 
Seed: | | clay 
1 Boll oats _ * * < o. 8:0 1 
1 Ditto peaſe - 3 T9, 210 . 
I Ditto barley -—- 00 9 6 ther 
Graſs ſeeds, 16 lb. clover at ad. 89 5:4 
4 Boll rye-graſs  _—- 9 3 
| 1 3 6 16 þ 
7 5 8 quit 
Produce before liming © _ 211 6 wp 
: — 0 
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Thus we ſee, that in nine years, this acre. of out- ſield land, 

1 properly limed, will produce the value of L. 4: 14: 2, more 
than it produces in its preſent ſtate; and therefore, that this 

um can be afforded for lime, and at the fame time an im- 

xrorement made : for, by this management, the land, at the 

end of the nine years, muſt be in a much better ſituation than 

before it was limed. It may be obſerved, that in this calcula- 
tion, there is no value put upon the ſtraw, and nothing allow- 
ed for ſhearing, &c. Theſe are ſuppoſed to ballance each 
other. The farmer muſt judge of this, as indeed he muſt do 
of every article in the calculation; in which it is probable, that 
there are ſeveral errors; at leaſt, that there are ſeveral articles 
that will not anſwer every part of the country. Exactneſs is : 
not pretended z nothing more is propoſed than to point out 
to the farmer the way of calculating in matters of this kind ; 
the quantity of the produce of the land, the value of the ſeve- 
ral articles, and the amount of the expence muſt be left to his 
own judgment. There is another thing omitted in this cal- 
culation, the intereſt of the money laid out in this improve- 
ment. The farmer mult judge, whether or no this is balanced 


by the greater N of dung produced by the e | 
and, 


Of M arles. 


There are a variety of marles, which are commonly redu- 
ced to three ſorts: The clay, the ſtone, and the ſhell. 

The firſt has its name from its ſimilitude, in appearance, to 
clay; the ſecond from its hardneſs, and fimilitude to ſtone; 
and the third from the ſhells, with which it is mixed, or ra- 
ther of which it is compounded *, 


of 


* Though the ſhells, of which this marle is compounded, are 
quite putreſied; yet they {till retain their thape and figure. An 
animal having a reſemblance to the ſhells in the marle, it is ſaid, is 
o be ſeen in ſome mariſnies. 
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The clay and ſtone marles are of the ſame nature; the ſhell 
marle is very different from both. This makes i it an ts 
treat of them ſeparately. | 


of Clay and Stone Marler. 


Marle of theſe kinds promotes vegetation in a ſurpriſing 
manner. It is probable, however, that it contains in itfelf 
few of the principles of which the vegetable food is compound. 
ed. Plants are not able to find their food in it. When in a 
bed below the ſurface, it reſiſts the entrance of Water, like til 
or clay. When near the ſurface, and turned up by the plough 
in great quantities, the ſoil is little better than till, almoſt 
quite barren. The method of its operation wi be beſt known 
by inquiring into its qualities. 

It is obſerved, that both the clay and ſtone marles 
have the following qualities: When long expoled to 
the air, or put into water, they fall down into a powder: 
they are very heavy bodies: the earth of which they are 
compounded, is of the abſorbent kind: they are attractors of 
acids; with them they raiſe a fermentation, and produce falts. 
The only difference betwixt them is this: the clay matle 
is ſooner diſſolved than the ſtone marle ; and commonly has: 
ſtronger power of deſtroying acids, and producing falts. Dr 
Home fays, that the clay marle, which he tried, deſtroyed a 


third more of acids than the ſtone marle. 

Theſe marles ſeem to have much the fame qualities with 
lime; and therefore, muſt operate in the ſame manner. 
They communicate to the ſoil a power of attracting the ve. 


getable food from the air; they enlarge the vegetable paſture ; 


and they diſſolve the vegetable food that is in the ſoil, and pre- 
pare it for entering the roots of plants. 

Theſe marles are long in diſſolving. Large pieces oy the 
| ſtone marle are ſeen ſometimes undiſſolved, ſix or ſeven 


vears after i it has been laid upon land. This makes it neceſ⸗ 
_ tary 
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try to apply a very large quantity of them, otherwiſe their ef- 
64s will not be known. Lo ö 55 

As the quantity of marles applied 1s very great in propor- 
the quantity of lime, land, when manured with marle, 
nuſt have a ſtronger power of attracting the vegetable food 
tom the air; and therefore the marle ſhould be preferred, 
yhen it can be as eaſily obtained. 8 

As the earth of theſe marles is of the abſorbent kind; as a 


neat quantity of it is applied at one time; and as it is long 
ndiffolving, it muſt be many years before its operation cea- 


ſs; and if the land is barren, the nature of it will be chang- 
d, and ever after, by the ſame kind of dreſſiugs it received be- 
fore, will continue to carry better crops. In this reſpect alſo 
tis preferable” to lime. This advantage, however, depends, 


{ot and ſpungy, and has not a firm bottom, the marle, by its 
weight, will, by degrees, penetrate like lime beyond the reach 
«the plough ; and therefore, muſt leave the ſoil no better 
than it found it. | | , | 

lt is this abſorbent quality of the earth of which marle is 
ompounded, that probably renders the improvement by It 
llting ; and therefore, the marle that has this quality in the 
bobeſt degree, may aniwer beſt in the end, though the et- 
fees of it are not ſo ſudden and violent. Chymiſts common- 
V try their experiments on marle taken from the pit: but if 
periments were made on it, after it is diſſolved into powder, 


y the air, or mixed with earth, ſome of its qualities would 
Krhaps be better known. . 


P lime, yet we are to conſider, that their principal operation 
sthe fame with that of lime; which is eniurging the paſture 
i plants, and fitting the vegetable food for entering their roots. 
When land, thereſore, manured with them is exhauſted by- 
dps, it cannot receive much benefit from them a ſecond time, 
t "amcdiately applied. This is confirmed, it is faid, by ex- 
Ne XI. : 2 22 perience. 


in a great meaſure, upon the nature of the ſoil. If the foil is 


Although, in ſome reipeCts, theſe marles ſeem preferable 
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perience. It is obſerved, that marle, when applied a ſecon! 

time to land exhauſted by crops, has not the ſam? eſfect 3 
when firſt applied. 5 

As marle operates in the ſame manner as lime, it follows 

likewiſe, that limed land, exhauſted by crops, can receive little 

benefit from the application of marle; and that marled lang, 

_ exhauſted by crops, can receive little benefit from the appl. 
cation of lime. As it exhauſts the vegetable food, the proper 


manure after it is dung, which contains this food in the great. 


eſt plenty. 7 | | : 

As marle operates chiefly by attraCting oils and acids from 
the air; the longer, therefore, that it lies upon land, expoſel 
to the influence of the air, the more quickly it will operate. 

The difference betwixt the clay and ſtone marles was faid 
to conſiſt in this: That the clay marle diſſolves ſooner, and 
has a ſtronger power to deſtroy acids and produce ſalts. This 
kind is therefore preferable, as a leſs quantity will produce 
the ſame effects. If Dr Home's experiments are to be de. 
pended upon, or rather, if all clay and ſtone marles have the 
fame powers with thoſe which he made his experiments with, 
then four cart. load of the clay marle is equal to five of the 
ſtone. | | WO 


once in fix or ſeven years, may have very good effects. 


Of Shell Marle. 


Shell marle is very different in its nature from the 4 


It ſucks 


; mures. 
two. It is commonly claſſed among the animal manure 
docs not diſſolve with water, as the other marles do. 


it up, and {wells with it like a ſpunge : it is a much ſtronge 
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What was ſaid of lime, with reſpect to the application of i 
in ſmaller and larger quantites, may likewiſe be ſaid of marie, 
When barren land is to be improved, the marle ſhould be laid 
on in large quantities: but when land is in good order, the 
applying a fifth or ſixth part of the quantity com monly uted, 
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ittrater of acids than wy 4 3 and contains olle which it is un- 
certain if the other marles contain. 

This marle, it would ſeem from the qualities it poſſeſfes, 
promotes vegetation in all the different ways. It encreaſes the 
bod of plants by the oils which it contains, and the falts 
which 1t produces : : by theie ſalts, and by the abſorbent quali- 
y which it poſſoſſes, it co nmunicates to the foil a power of 
atracting this food from the air: it enlarges the paſture of 
rlants by ſwelling with water, and the fermentation which it 
occaſions 3 and it prepares the vegetable ſood ſor entering the 
pots of plants by the ſalts it produces in fermentation, 

The difference betwix poor and rich foils conſiſts in the 
diferent powers of attraction- As this marle has ſo ſtrong an 
abſorbent quality, if applied in large quantities and fre- 
quently repeated, it is poſſible that it may communicate ſuch 
an attractive power to the foil as to enrich it in a very high 
degree; ſo as to need no further manuring, but by proper til- 
lage may be made to attract from the air in the winter ſeaſon 
ſuch a quantity of vegetable food AS 18 ſufficient t to nouriſh a 
crop in ſummer. 

As this kind of marle does not ka land of its vegetable 
food, as the other marles, or as lime does, it may be applied to 
land exhauſted by them, or it may be repeated. As it diſſolves 
ſooner than the other marles, its effects will be more ſudden ; 
and as it does not diſſolve 10 ſoon as dung, its effects will not 

de ſo ſoon over. 
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Alate author ſuppoſes, that the mare found below mots is 
compounded of earth and the alkaline ſalts of rotten wood. 
He explains in what manner he imagines it is formed. If 
there is a marle compounded of theſe ingredients, it is diffe- 
rent from any of the marles that have been mentioned. How- 
erer, it will operate much in the ſame manner. It will com- 
municate a power to the ſoil of atttacting the vegetable food 
ſom the air; it will enlarge the paſture of plants, and it will 
prepare the vegetable food for entering their roots. 
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over after it is entirely diſſolved. 
Ihe ſalts which it contains, will make it operate chiefly in 


care is not taken to prevent it, by the application of dung, or 


_ of bell marie, and in ſome parts of the country, is found in 
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As it contains a large proportion of ſalt, its effects will be 
ſudden an violent. It is not proper therefore that a great 
quantity of it ſhould be applied. = 

As its effects are ſudden and violent, it cannot be expected 
that they will laſt long. It is probable that they will be foon 


diſſolving the vegetable food in the ſoil, and fitting it for en. 
tering the roots of plants By this it will exhauſt the foil, if 


turning the land from tillage into graſs for paſture. 
There is another kind of marle that goes under the name 


great plenty. It ſeems to be almoſt wholly lime, and it ope- 
rates in the ſame manner. | ; | 


Of the different kinds of Manures for making Land fr 10 


vantage both io them and to the country. Your publication 
will greatly contribute to that end; and from what you bare 
already exhibited, it appears, that it has already had ſome effect, 


ARTICLE LXXI. 


ard Reflect ions on that part of Agriculture. 


[ In aletter to the Publiſher. ] 
£{ NOMMON farmers are generally, and too juſtly, blamed 
\A for want of thought: and every attempt to awaken 
their attention, and incite a ſpirit of enquiry and reaſoning 
among them, is commendable, and will be attended with ad- 


by inciting the actual farmers to communicate ſome of their own 
experimental knowledge for the good of their brethren. Tan 
not vain enough to think, that any patt of my own knowledge | 
is ſuperior to that of my brethren, or would contribute to in- 
ſtruct them: But the following thoughts on manures, from 2 
Book of Foreign Eſſays publiſhed at London ſome years ago, p 


5-006}; | 
be of ſervice, not only in giving them ſome notion of the pro- 
perties of different manures, but may likewiſe put them upon 
trials of ſeverals not before thought of. The eſſay, from which 


the following is taken, 18 ſaid to be the work of a perſon well 
ſkilled and experienced | in Agriculture, and his obſervations 


founded upon the experience of ſeveral years, and conſequently 

deſerving more attention than vague and conjectural reaſoning. 
The want of dung, and the impoſſibility of procuring ſuch a 

heavy commodity from a diſtance, are general complaints. 


There are few farms however, that have not within themſelves 
2 fund for manure of ſome kind or other, that might be turn- 


ed to advantage, in order to ſupply, that defect. Where the 


practice of theſe is unknown, the farmer may juſtly be excuſed 


for not uſing them : But when they are pointed out, he will 
be glad of the diſcovery and either want of thought, or want 
of activity and induſtry, muſt be in fault, if he does not uſe 
= | „„ 

Some of the manures mentioned in the eſſay, I have pur- 
poſely omitted, as not being to be procured in this country: 
Thoſe which are worthy our attention are the following: 


Duck and gooſe dung. This is deemed too hot and burn- 
ing. The farmer is chagrined to ſee his graſs covered with 


gooſe dung; but if he would gather it in a heap, and mix it 
with the dung of large cattle, he would bring it to a tempe- 
tate heat, and draw from it ſuch advantage as would indem- 


nify him for the pains he thould take. Ihe virtue of this me- | 
thod is known by experience: a farmer, having abandoned a 


piece of ground to his geeſe for the ſpace of twelve years, at 


the expiration of that term turned them out to let the graſs 


grow, and it roſe ſo thick and ſtrong that the ſcythe would 
ſcarce paſs through it. 

Hen dung. This is ſcattered like a ſort of ſpice in ſmall 
quantities upon land intended to be ſown; and on account of 


ts heat it is never uſed unleſs when rain is foreſeen. It 1s an 
excellent manure e for meadows. 


Pigeon» 
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Pigeon-dung is HAH the fame with that of poultry, the 
only difference being its ſuperior heat. 
Human-ordure. The heat of this is beyond expreſſion, it being 
replete with an impure and burning ſulphur, that deſtroys eve- 
ry thing unleſs employed with great caution : this caution con. 
ſiſts in mixing it with ſtraw, or leaves, if they can be got conve. 
niently from the wood; and in leaving it expoſed for a year or 
ſeveral months at leaſt to the open air and rain. It muſt he 
turned up from time to time that it may rot, its bad qualities 
be deſtroyed, and its heat moderated. If theſe meaſures are 
taken, it will be found as uſeful, as it is FRY thought 
dangerous. 
Sheep-dung. This is of no long duration, « even wes taken 
from the cotts, and ſtill leſs durable when the ſheep are folded, 
In this laſt caſe, in order to prevent a too ſudden evaporation 
of the dung, the ground included in the fold ought to be co- 
vered with chopt ſtraw or foggage before the ſheep enter: but 
| ſeveral farmers are diſguſted at this method of dunging their 
lands, becauſe of the difficulty of dunging them equally; a 
taſk that requires a very careful and faithful ſhepherd ; and be- 
cauſe, in order to profit by this kind of dung, it ought to be im- 
med; .tely buried either with the ſpade or the plough. 
Tae dung of horned cattle is the moſt refreſhing of all; | 
and this well known quality points out what land it belt 


agrees with. It is a wiſe precaution to make a ſink in the ſtalls, | 
paved and lined with ſtone, in which all the j juice of the dung 
may be preſerved, by which it may be preſerved and kept ior 


uſe ; being of great ſervice for watering gardens and graſs fields. 

The dung of ſwine is not commonly eſteemed; yet when 
mixed with that of large cattle, it manures the g ground as as ver 
as any other. 

Horſe dung being naturally dry 1 warm, is much eſteem- 
ed: When rotted it is excellent for all the plants of the kit- 
chen garden. To promote its rotting more eaſily, it ought 


to be aſſiſted with rain-water, ſoap-ſuds, and all the pu 


b 84 4 
*the kitchen, which fill it with ſalt and oil. It may likewiſe 


he mixed with cow-dung, which will temper its heat and 


dryneſs ; and then it will become the beſt and moſt general of 


all manures. | 
Marle, by the confeſſion of all ned is the moſt en 


manure. It is either white, black, grey, or yellow; ſome- 
times found under the firſt cruſt of the earth, and ſometimes 
taken from the depth of four or five fathom, for which pur- 
poſe pitsare dug in the places where it is expected to be found, 

though as yet there are no certain ſigns by which it can be 
giſcovered. Some authors obſerve, that it is always formed 
in marſhes that are dried and covered with earth, and that it is 
known by the bull-ruſhes that ſhoot up, and the ſhells that are 
found in the mole-hills of that fort of ſoil. The moſt ordina- 


ry and beſt method for being aſſured, whether or not there is 


marle in any particular ſpot, is to ſound 1t with a long hollow 
wimble in which there is a rod, with a croſs handle at one 


end. When the wimble hath penetrated far enough into the 
earth, this rod is drawn out, and brings along with it marle 
from the bottom. Marle is not always ſolid, but ſometimes 


liquid and muddy, though the beds of it are always very 


thick. The marle being taken out of the earth, is laid ig; fmall 


heaps upon the land, and afterwards ſpread like ordinary dung. 


It is ſo replete with virtue, as to fatten the earth for twelve, | 
filteen, twenty, nay ſometimes thirty years, during which it 


will require no other manure. But being very hot, and that 


in different degrees, the quality of it muſt be examined, and 


proportioned to the nature of the land on which it is to be 


ſpread. It is dangerous to lay it on too thick, for in that caſe 
it will burn; but whatever precautions are taken, a good crop 


is not to be expected from it the firſt year; yet the farmer is 
amply recompenſed for this tranſient barrenneſs, by the abun- 
dance that follows. It wii! be convenient to marle the land in 
the autumn or rige that being diſſolved by the rains which 
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are uſual in theſe ſeaſons, it may enter the earth fo 23 to fer 
tilize it, let it be never ſo barren. » 


| Green turf, rotted or burnt. Wherever the . is not 
afraid to ſtrip the earth, as in old ditches, marſhes, &c. he 
carries away as much turf as he can take, lays it up in an hea 

Jeaves it to rot for the ſpace of a year, and then ſpreads it upon 
the ground which he wants to fatten ; it may alſo be uſed 
| ſooner, if lime be mixed between the lay ers of it, for this will 
help to conſume it more quickly, and by impregnating the turf 
with its own virtue, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel, 
render it more fit to fertilize the ground. As to burnt turf, 
we ſhall relate in what manner an expert and induſtrious far- 
mer conducted himſelf in the operation: He ordered a barren 
meadow, and at another time a piece of ground, to be ſlightly 
laboured in the ſpring, and ſo leaving them that whole year 


and the following, till the beginning of Auguſt, that they 


might have time to rot and dry, he gave directions for paring 
off the turf in pieces two feet ſquare ; of theſe he built ovens 
| reſembling thoſe that are uſed by bukers, with a fide-opening 
below, to the windward ; through this opening a very dry 
faggot being thruſt into the oven was ſet on fire, and when 
well kindled, the oven entirely thut up with turf, and the fire 
preſerved within. The people employed to watch over theſe 
ovens, took care to lay new turf in every place where the fire 
penetrated and became viſible, This operation laſted ſeveral 
days and nights, until at length the ovens were reduced to 
heaps of aſhes, which Were ſtrewed pretty thick in a field that 
was on the eve of being ſown. It produced the faireſt and the 
beſt of crops, and the ground, though before but indifferent, 


was conſiderably meliorated by this expedient. As for the 


places from whence the turf had been taken, which remained 
bare, they were ccvered with the remains of the turi which 
had not been burnt, together with earth fcraped from the ſpots 
where the ovens had been ; then being plowed a and ſown with 


oats in the ſprivg, they were in condition to produce grals as 
formerly 
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formerly. Thoſe who can find turf, without being obliged to 
kin their meadows, will ſtill ſurpaſs this farmer in point of 
advantage. | | | | 


of grain, and before they come to maturity cut them down, 
mall profit that might be expected from the crop, in cafe 


exhauſt the earth, it is eaſy to comprehend, that the nouriſh- 
ing juices are more abundant and perfect in the fruit than in 
the ſtalks and leaves; and that if the fruit is carried away, we 
cannot, by overturning the reſt, reſtore to the earth all that ſhe 
has given, We ought not, therefore, to diminiſh in any 
ſhape the produce of the ground, nor even ſtay until the fruits 


loſt a certain vigour and volatile ſpirit, which on account of 
their activity ought to be preſerved and ſhut up in the earth, 
where being retained, they are rendered more fit to fructify 
the ſeed which ſhall be afterwards ſown : beſides we ought to 
conſider, that what is ſuppoſed to be loſt, in omitting to ga- 
ther the fruits, will be retrieved by the ſaving of dung, which 


workmen to ſpread it. Nevertheleſs, for a ſupply of grain we 
which pulſe may be left to ripen for a crop. This kind of 


be troubleſome and expenſive to carry dung. 
Pond mud. Under this name we underſtand not only the 


they retire, after having overflowed their banks, and that 
Which gathers on the declivity or at the foot of high places, in 
pits that are either natural, or prepared by the induſtrious 
farmer. This ſoil is excellent, becauſe it is new. It muſt 


No. XI, Aaaa ponds, 


Peaſe, beans, lupins, vetches, and buck-wheat. Nothin 1 
s more uſeful in fattening the ground, than to ſow theſe ſorts 


till, and overturn them in the earth, without minding the 


they are left to ripen z for as theſe kinds of pulſe very wk. 


are ripe, in order to bury them : becauſe then the ſtalks have 


vill not be wanted for the land, as well as of carriage and 
may reſerve a piece of ground to be dunged as uſual, on 


fattening is moſt proper for high grounds, to which it would 


mud of ponds, but likewiſe the ſlime that rivers depoſite when 


not, however, be employed immediately, eſpecially the mud of — 
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and produce an effect quite contrary to the farmer's ex 
tion: it mult therefore be leſt unemployed one year at leaf, 
_ unleſs it has been qualified wich a mixture of chalk but 


quring which it would loſe all its virtue, by the evaporation 
oh thoſe light fine ſalts with which it was impregnated by the 
water, and nothing but dead earth remain. It ought likewiſe 


Which is good for nothing; but chi» firſt layer being removed, 


Porata, the vegetative virtue of it ſhould be enfeebled, 


1 


ponds, becauſe being extremely moiſt it would chill the earth 
J 


pectz. 


muſt be taken not to let it lie unuſed for four or five years 


to be oblerved, that the mud of ponds, being left to dry, pre. 
ſents a ſurſace mixed with ſand, and a kind of dead clay, 


that which we ſpeak of will be found below. This kind of 
manure being warmed and rotted, muſt be ſpread equaliy and 
pretty thick upon the land, and turned under ground, as ſoon 
as poſſible, leſt the weather cauſing its light oily parts to era. 


Aſhes. Under this head we mean to ſpeak only of the 
wood-«ſhes taken from chimneys, forges, and ovens, andthole 
of coal, earth and turf. Theſe aſhes are porticularly excellent 
for peaſe, vetches and other ſuch pulſe ; and are ſpread imme: 
diately before ſowing the grain. They ere alſo ſometimes 


| ſcattered or ſown when the plant hath riſen about an inch 
from the ſurface of the earth; but as their falt being very 


ſharp, would in dry weather infallibly prejudice the tender 

vegetables, they are not uſed until the farmer can depend up- 

on immediate rain to diſſolve and ſoften their acrimon). 
doap- water and ſoap- aſhes. Theſe, according to ſome ſar- 


mers, are the moſt precious of all {orts of manure 3 eſpecial! 


ſoap-ſuds, to which may be joined lye water. What conſti- 
tuics the great virtue of this manure 18, that beſides the veg. 
table lalts and oils, that enter the compolition of ſoap, it like. 
wile contains the ſalts and oils ot the animal reign, that reſided 
in the linen, which it cleaned and whitened ; and theſe laſt 
perfectly foften the acrimony of the ſirſt. This water ought to 
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able effects. AS for the aihes taken from ſoap houſes, they 
ought to be kept dry, and never carried to che ground until 
is on the point of being ſown ; then it is ſpread as equally 
as pofible with ſhovels; and care may be taken to lay it on 
pretty thick, experience having ſhewn that the ground is bet= 
tered by it for eight or nine years, during which it will need 
no other dung. If there is not a ſufficient quantity of aſhes, 
dung may be added to them ; but in that calc, they are not ſo 
efeftual, as may be eaſily imagined. 

Shells. Some ſpots of earth are filled with ſhells which 
xe for the moſt part bridle, and crumble into white powder, 
which is an excellent manure, and tome authors pretend that 
it renders land fruitful for thirty years. Theſe ſhells are not 
neglected in Pour aine, and the expert farmer who finds ſuch 
2 mine, will not fail to make his advantage of it. | 


Lime. The property of lime ſpread upon the ground is to 
tſtroy noxious weeds, drive away inſccts, ferti:1ze the earth 
and keep it clean. | he ſeaſon for uling it 155 when the land 
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i; ready to receive the ſeed: for which the reaſon is, that by 
ſpreading the lime and labouring afterwards, the lime would 
be turned under ground; and its virtus ſtill detcending by its 
weight and the rains, it would no longer act upon the ſur— 
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face, which will therefore continue to be covered with noxious 
weeds and inſeCts, though the intention was to clean and me- 
liorate this very ſurface : wheretore it is evident, the ground 
ought to be entirely labourcd before the lime be applied, that 
ve may be aſſured it may remain with the furface, and there 
produce the good effects we have reaton to expect from its 
qualities. If the farmer in the firſt year, aſter having prepared 
bis grounds in this manner, does not reap ſuch an abundant 
harveſt, as he had reaſon to expect, he ovght not to loſe his 
patience ; the ſecond year will pay with intereſt what the firſt 
could not afford. 1 
Blood. It is not a little ſurpriſing that people ſhould ſo 
much neglect this, which is one of the principal ſpecies of 
manure. 
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manure. The nature of blood, which is replete with ſalts, oils 
and ſpirits, ought to have convinced the farmer how proper 
it was to fertilize the earth. Every judicious farmer will 
therefore take care not to loſe one ſingle drop of that which is 
taken from his beaſts: and even furniſh himſelf with as muck 
as he can procure from the ſhambles, fully perſuaded that this 
imall trouble will requite him an hundred fold, by the fruit 
fulneſs of the land upon which it is ſpread. 

The dirt of ſtreets. The goodneſs of this manure conſis 
in its being fat, well brayed, -and mixed with abundance of 
animal dung and ſweepings thrown from houſes, abounding 
with things that have the virtue of dung. It ought not how. 
ever to be uſed, until ſome time after it hath been collected, 
when it is thouroughly rotten; and in order to accelerateits pre- 
paration, it ought to be ſtirred from time to time. 

Soot contains a very volatile ſalt, and agrees beſt with oni- 
ons. It is an excellent manure for a ſpring dreſſing to wheat, 
and for graſs grounds, of which it encreaſes the crop of hay 
greatly, and is ſaid to kill the moſs. Dy 

| Salt-Petre or Nitre and common Salt. We might amply 
expatiate on theſe two articles, but ſhall reſtrict ourſelves wo a 
few words, only obſerving that Nitre and Salt are the moſt effi- 
cacious principles of vegetation ; and that in them principally 
conſiſts the virtue of all the dung that is uſed : whereſpte al 
matter impregnated with them is proper for fertilizing the 
earth. | 15 8 
| Scraped earth, or what is collected in yards when they are 
cleaned after rain. It is laid in heaps, and left ſometime to 
rot; then being carried to the leaneſt land, it is ſpread, and in 
tilling put under ground: and this manure is lo vigorous as 
to fatten the earth for ſe veral years. Th 
Plaiſter and rubbiſh of old houſes. This matter is often 
thrown away as abſolutely ulcleſs, into places where it can tum 
to no account. Nevertheleſs a prudent farmer will obſerve, 


that after the bricks, tiles, and ſtones are picked out, what re 
- mains 


E 


mains will be uſeful, as it is a mixture of lime and clay, 
which hath received the impreſſions of the air, and the 
*xhalations of the earth during a long ſeries of years; without 
reckoning the wood, ſtraw, and other rotten materials, which 
are always found in ſuch places. In thoſe countries where 


the earth is impregnated with ſalt-petre, as at Touraine, the 
very ſtones partake of it; ſo likewiſe, where plaiſter is com- 
mon, we ſee it turning into ſalt- petre in the lower parts of the 
houſes; and we may therefore conclude it may be made uſe 
of to great advantage in enriching land. 35 
Burnt ſtubble. The manner of burning ſtubble has been 
at all times univerſally known, as the certain means of de- 
ſtroying weeds and inſects; but it is not without danger. 


Tor, if we do not take particular care, in obſerving from what 
corner the wind blows, we run the riſk of damaging the 


fruit trees and woods in the neighbourhood. In thoſe coun- 


tries where the graſs grows ſo thick that the ſheep cannot con- 


ſume the whole of it, about the end of autumn, they ſet fire 
to the dry graſs, that the new may have room to ſprout up in 


the ipring z and this is the great reaſon of the aſtoniſhing fer- 


tility of thoſe diſtricts. But, in regard to the ſtubble, we 
ought to add, that divers farmers chooſe rather to turn it un- 
der ground with the plough, than to burn it; pretending that 
by rotting it renders the land more light and fruitful. 


Putiefied animals. Every body knows what benefit trees 


receive from animals that are buried at their roots. This is 


an approved remedy for their diſtempers and barrenneſs : and 
a certain farmer has propoſed this queſtion on the ſubject : 
Whether, in the mortality of cattle, it would not be proper to 


make a deep trench, in which all the beaſts that die of the 
diſtemper being thrown, ſhould be covered with leaves or 
ſtraw, if it was in plenty, and over that, with part of the earth 
dug out of the pit, to the depth of two or three feet; upon 
which ſhould be laid briars, faggots, and other things, to hin- 


der the animals from digging ? The carcaſſes ſhould be left. 
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in this manner, to putrefy during ſeveral years, at the end of 
which the trench ſhould be opened, and the earth to which 
the bodies are reduced, taken out for manure to the ground. 
This farmer does not believe, that the leaſt veſtige of the con- 

tagion that deſtroyed the cattle could ſubſiſt in the matter to 
Which they are reduced, or even in the earth; and imagines 
that, in order to be abſolutely ſecured againſt every trouble. 


Tome conſequence, it would be ſufficient to mix that earth 
At leaſt, by theſe means a great calamity 


with a little lime. 
would be productive of ſome little advantage. 

All putrefied ſubſtances. Putrefaction is the operation by 
which nature diſſolves one body for the formation of another; 
it is therefore eaſy to conceive, that every thing which is pu- 
trefied muſt favour vegetation; and it is unneceſlary to a 
further upon the ſubject. 


Urine is full of ſalt and ſpirit; but hey are fo ſtrong and 


ſharp, that they burn every thing when the urine is employ- 
ed by itſelf ; it is therefore convenient to mix and ſoften it 
with rain water, and then it becomes an excellent manure, 


Currier-lye, &c. To this lye muſt be added all that comes 


from tan- works, fulling mills, dyers vats, and manufacturers 
of wool, as well as all the waſte in dreſſing hides, hair and 
horns of animals, and leather works. All that belong to the 
animal reign is precious in itfeli, on account of the ſalts with 
which it abounds ; and theſe good qualities are augmented 
by the oil and far uſed in preparing the greateſt part of it, 0: 
in keeping the leather in repair. That old leather, therefore, 
which is uſually thrown away, cught to be carefully preſerved ; 
and whether ſcattered upon the land, after having been cut 
in ſmall pieces, or ſteeped and rotted in all forts of greeſy and 
dirty water, ſuch as dith-waſhings, ſoap-ſuds, &c. kept or 
enriching the ground, the wondertul cfleQts of it will ſoon 
appear. 
Potters earth is uſually employed on ſandy g grounds, and 


ſuch as retain no water: it binds the earth, and enables it to 
bear. Pi 
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Pit coal being replete with ſulphur and oil, ſea-fand, and ſea- 
weed, which abound with. falts, and all forts of ſaline and 


oily matter in general, always form an advantageous manure; 
for theſe ſalts and oils conſtitute all that 1s uſeful in the ordi- 


nary kinds of dung. 
It is no ſmall queſtion in agriculture, to determine, where 


and in what manner the different kinds of dung ought to be 


collected, until they are carried into the field; for, upon their 
virtue depends the fertility of the earth. If the dung is 


not ſufficiently rotted, it cannot fatten the earth, in which it 
will remain ſeveral years, without being conſumed ; if it is 


too much rotted, it will not encreaſe the crop, and generally 


loſes the greateſt part of its ſtrength. It rotts pretty well in the 
ditches, where it is commonly heaped together; but is apt to 


turn ſour, and then can be of no ſervice. The beſt method, 


therefore, ſeems to be, to place it on a gentle declivity, that the 
rain water may run off without ſouring it ; and to make the 


dunghill higher than it is broad, that the ſame rain which 
waſhes and ſcours the ſurface, may not damage it too much. 
It will be very uſeful to dig ſinks below, end at ſome diſtance 
from the dunghills, in order to retain the juice, which is pre- 


cious to every prudent farmer, either for ſteeping his ſeeds be- 


tore they are ſown, for it is replete with oil and falt, for wa- 
tering his garden, or macerating different kinds of manure, 


ſuch as leaves, old leather, parings ot cioath, &c. or, finally, 


for facilitating the putrefaCtion of horſe dung, which i is, as we 
have formerly obſerved, very dry in its own nature. 


The dunghill being thus diſpoſed, care muſt be taken to 


hinder ducks from approaching it; for, with their large bills, 


they ſuck a conſiderable quantity of the fat from the dung, 
and make holes through which it runs, as the dungkill finks 
in rotting, We muſt likewiſe be cautious of loading an old 
heap with new dung, the weight of which will too much 
compreſs and ſqueeze out the ſubſtance of the old. 
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different qualities being confounded, may produce a genera] 


examine whether or mot he has occaſion for any particular 


dy to make himſelf acquainted, will furniſh him with certain 


dry: upon this ſimple principle, reaſon will induce us to car. 


the quality of the ground; and this is done by mixing togciher 
thoſe different ſpecies which are moſt agrecable to the ſoil. 


but by dint of long experience, he mult not flatter him- 


to run under a field, chancing to change 1s courle to the other 


and dry. We mention this example from a thouſand others | 


ſame dung to be uſed upon the fame ground. This me- 


1 


It is neceſſary to make ſeparate heaps of each kind of dung; 
and likewiſe advantageous fo mix them all together, that their 


manure, which may be every where uſcd with ſucceſs ; but i 
is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to lay down preciſe rules on 
this ſubjeCt ; the farmer's own diſcretion will prompt him to 


dung ; and the nature of his grounds, with which he will ſtu- 


rules for his conduct in this article. 

There are ſo few countries in which the land nceds x no ma. 
nure, that in paſſing over theſe happy regions in filence, we do 
no injury to the rules of agriculture. We ſhall then obſerve 
in general, that all ground is either cold and moiſt, or hot and 


ry hot dung to cold lands, and cooling manure to hot ground; 
but as there are different degrees of heat and dryneſs, and cold 
and humidity, it will be neceſſary to proportion the dung to 


This caſe is a ſubject of great reflection to the farmer; for, be- 
ſides that he cannot exactly know the quality of the ground, 


ſelf that it will remain always the fame. A rivulet that uſed 
ſide, is ſuflicient to alter that field from moiſt and cool to hot 


of the ſame kind, Which we might cine, to convince every man 
who; cultivates his land, that he ought to be continually at- 
tentive to the methods he takes with it, it he would reap the 
fruits he ought to expect from his labour. 

As the ſame grain is not always ſown, ſo neither ought the 


thod is founded upon a natural philoſophy, of which it is not 


eaſy to give a diſtinct idea. We know, that the earth and 
dung 


EI 
dung are full of ſalts and oils, or fat, of different kinds, and 
a mixture abſolutely impenetrable to the human underſtand- 
ing. But reaſon and experience teach us, that they do not all 
equally concur in the production of fruits. While fome are 


in agitation, and exhauſt themſelves, others remain in inac- 
tion and are accumulated ; for which reaſon the earth ovght 
to be ſowed with a different kind of ſeed, which, leaving the 
weakened ſalts at reſt, attract theſe which they find in vigour 
and abundance. On the other hand, the earth being too of- 
ten covered with the ſame dung, is cloyed with a kind of falt 
and oil that predominates in that manure, fo as not to be able 
to attract and incorporate them with her own: it cannot 
therefore but be very advantageous, to furniſh ber with a new 
kind, for her accommodation. For it may be eaſily conceived, 
that in dunged land, the falts and fat of the manure do not 
at ſeparately from thoſe of the earth, but many unite and 
incorporate together, by the heat of the earth and ſun, and the 
action of the air, which, penetrating every where, diffuſe 
through the whole maſs a certain fire and humidity which 
conſtitute the ſoul of nature. 15 15 

To the knowledge of the different kinds of dung that agree 
with different pieces of land, is joined the care of preparing 
them for the time at which tbey will be wanted: experience 
will teach the farmer how long they ought to lie in the ſtall, 
and afterwards in the air, for their being brought to perfec- 
tion. When he is afraid that there is not time enough 
beſore him, inſtead of making litter of long ſtraw, he will 
cauſe it to be cut, by which means it will rot the more eaſily. 
The dung being carried into the field, is laid in ſmall heaps 
at a certain diſtance from one another, before it is ſpread ; 
and the ſpots where theſe heaps have been are eaſily known, in 
the lequel, by the beauty and abundance of corn they produce. 
It is therefore a very prudent method of tertilizing the ground 
more equally, to multiply the number of heaps, and leave but 
four or five paces of diſtance between them. 


No XI. B bbb -The 


The farmer would he very much deceived, and expoſe him. 


ſelf to conſiderable loſs, if, in multiplying, as we have ſaid, 
the heaps of dung, he ſhould lay on more than the land re. 


quires: the corn indeed would ſpring up with great force, 


but the ears in forming would ſtarve one another; the fray 
would be weak; the grain ſmall; the wind and rain would 
eaſily lay them, and they would not be able to riſe without 
great difheulty. The multiplication of heaps then of which 
we ſpeak, ſolelv conſiſts in making them imaller a ulual 
that they may be nearer to each other. 

If it he dangerous to dung a field roo much, it is not more 
ſaſe ro rnanure it too ſittle; therefore when there is a ſcarcity 
cf dung, which is a grent misfortune, it is better to ſow no 
wore than a part of che land, which can be ſuitably manured, 
than to lofe the ſe d un thac which can have none, or to 
gung the whole fo ſun-rficially that the harveſt will fearce de. 
fray the expence of cultivation. However, as the loſs is vi- 
ſible, and attended with great c for the following 
years, the farmer will i in duc time take proper meaſures for 
having a ſufficient quantity of = or ſeek for reſources to 

{apply the want of it in thoſe latteners which we dave mention. 
ed. We latter ourſelves with having given a detail ot a jui- 
Gcient number, fo as tha at he may uſe ſome of them to advyan- 
tage; and we are not without hope, that, compeiled by neceſity 
to have recourſe to ſuch expedients, he will hereafter eagerly 
exccute at large what formerly he may have thought himſeil 
happy to have tried in little. -— 

The only reaſon for laying dung i in Tall heats f is, that it 
may he ſcattered more eaſily and equally; and this, though 


ele 
one of the leaſt agreeab dle works of huſbandry, is neverihelels 


that which in a more eſpecial manner demands the eye of 


the maſter, and that too of a liberal maſter ; for a farmer who 


ne 
is niggardiy, either in the wages of his workmen, or in tt 
gratilication of his domeſtios, will never ſee his dung ſpread 


28 it ought to be. In effect, it is not enough to ſcatter it with 
the 


l 

he ſhovel and rake, for it often ſticks together in clots, which 
ought to be taken up and tore afunder with the hands; 
an operation which no labourer will pe: form, untcts through 
a ſpirit of fidelity ſo rare as not much to be depended upon, 
or from the hope of recompence, or in conſequence of a rea- 
ſonable falary. However, it the dung is nut thus diſtributcd, 
it will not roit in the earth, Conicquently cannot turn to ac 
count. | 

As the nature of the ground determines the time when the 
dung ought to be laid on, {o the nature ot the dung preſeribes 
the time and manner of putting it under ground Cold land 
requires hot dung, which ought to be laid on carly, and 
quickly buried by overturning theearth upon it, leſt it thould- 
evaporate ; for the mwiſture of the earth is ſufficient to fünf 
the rotting. Lo hot and dry lands we apply tat dung, in 
which we run no 11{k, by carrying it out late, and leaving it 
ſome time on the land when it is ipcead, before it is covered. 
The ſun, by beating upon it, facilitates the putietaction;, it 
atrects from the air a falt aud nitre, by which its viicue 18 
augmented z and it will be ſufficient to till when we want to 
pe it under ground. But, in general, whatever dung is uted, 
or whatever the time may be at which ut is covered, we mult 
take care that it is not buried too deep. It is in the furs 
face of the earth that the corn .akes root, and there it ought 
to meet with the aſſiſtance of the dung which is prepared 
tor it. 
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When the dung is covered, an harrow muſt be drawn over, 
in order to ſmooth the ficid ; and ſometimes, when the manure 
conſiſts of long ſtraw, it is caught by the teeth of the harrow, 
and dragged along; fo that what was diſperſed, is again left 
in heaps; in which caſe, ſome parts of the grounds are too 
kan, while others are tco fat; when this therefore happens, we 
ought carefully to take up the harrow and diſengage it from 
ine ſtraw, that the dung may remain in its proper place. 


What 
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What we 1250 ſaid of dung, may be applied to ſeveral king 
of thoſe fatteners which we have mentioned; but it wil he 
_ neceſſary to obſerve, that when aſhes are ſcattered upon the 
land, there is no occaſion to put them under ground: In te- 
maining expoſed to the air, the rain diſſolves their ſalts, which 
enter into the ſurface of the earth, and there produce that 
fertility which we propoſe to give her. 
All thoſe fatteners cannot be prepared i in the ſame quantity; 
and we are not ignorant, that many people reject with diſdain 
what cannot be collected at a ſmall expence, and employed in 
great quantity: but without examining whether this way cf 
thinking does not proceed from a fund of lazineſs, we wil 
obſerve, for the benefit of thoſe who have but ſmall means, 
without a number of cattle neceſſary to produce a ſufficient 
quantity of dung, that, in taking advantage of, and refleGing 
carefully on what we have ſaid on the different articles of this 
eſſay, they will inſallibly, and ſometimes without expence, find 
means, not only to fertilize their gardens without employing 
their dung, which may be wholly reterved for their plowed 
grounds, but alſo increaſe the ſtrength and quantity of that 
manure. The narrow bounds of their poil cllLons, milead of 
diſcouragingꝑ, ought t animate them to bctrow good culture 
upon the ground: they ought to confider, that people in the 
midſt of wealth are impoveriſhed by negligence, while the 
poor: ſt are enriched by induſtry and toil, W hen the Roman 
| Republic eſtabliſned a colony, it aſſigned no more than tour 
acres of land to each ſettler ; this moderate portion of ground 
being deemed by the antients ſufficient to maintain a family; 
doubtleſs, on the ſuppoſition that it was cultivated by the 


maſter bmi, wich all pofſible care and attention. 
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ARTICLE LXXU. 


A Letter 10 the Weſt Country Farmers, concerning the Di- 
culties and Management of a bad Herveg. Continued from 
N. X. p. 503. 


O * HUTTING CORNS. 


HE third method of ſetting up corns in order to pre- 


ſera well made ſtook, to every other way of preſerving or 


winning corn in the fields, yet hutting is ſometimes neceſ- 


ſary, before particular kinds can be fitted for the barn or 
yard. It is therefore uſed in light grounds, hot gravels, or 
thin ſoils near the rock; where the ſtraw is ſmall, and the 
bottoms of the ſheaves are full of weeds, or natural graſs. 


A hut of corn is a ſmall clump or ſtack, reſembling a hay 


quoil or rick; and contiſts of about torty, fifty, or more 
ſheaves, according to the nature and ſtate of the victual at 
the ume. Ihe deſign of it is to preſerve the corn upon the 
top of the ſheat from future damage, after it 1s pretty well 
nea in the ſtook, or gayt ſheaf ; and to expoſe to the air the 
wet and graſſy bottoms, that cannot be fo well cured and win, 
while they ſtand upon the damp earth. It is therefore pe- 


culiarly neceſſary to certain corns and foils; eſpecially in 
calm and dropping icatons. From this general intention of 
buiting, it is eaſy to ſee, that the operation cannot be ſo well 


performed immediately after the corn is reaped, or when the 


crops ot the theaves are wet. If this was done, uniets the 


quantity put together was very ſmall, it would probably heat 


too much in the hut, and ipoil both the colour and quality of 


the grain. 
Further, from the ſize and figure of a hut, as well as the 
intention of it, it muſt allo be obvious to a man of ſenſe, in 
what 


ſerve them, is hutting. Though a wiſe man will pre- 
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thinks neceſſary ro contract the circle towards the top 


not care how wet or green his ſheaves be, vec 


1 


what manner it ought to be built; and equally eaſy to him 
to detect any errors in the common practice, that may be com 


mitted through ignorance or inattention. But paſſing al 
_ obſervations upon an erroneous practice, we ſhall, 1 


in az 
few words as poſſible, give the moſt approved practice in com- 
mon uſe. Then, 2dly, we ſhall give a ſmall improvement 


on it, which may be of advantage, in caſe a bad ſeaſon ould 


force the farmer to hut his corns before they are ſuſficiently 


dried, or deadened for that operation. 


And firſt, of the moſt approved method of hutting, in com 


mon uſe. You will obſerve, that as huts are generally made 
of the ſtooks, or gayt ſheaves, which have ſtood ſome time, 


the farmer chuſes, from thoſe around him, a ſufficient num. 
ber of dry ſheaves, of the cleaneſt and ſtrongeſt ſtraw, for the 


foundation of his hut. Theſe he ſets up like the ſtale of 2 
ſtack, in a circular form, but not preſſing it too cloſs toge- 
tber; and about it he ſclates on ſome of a leſſer ſize, that do 


not reach the ground. His care is, by this ſecond courſe, 


to cover all round the open ſpaces in the ſtale below 1t. 
This brings the rop of the work 10 its full breadth, and nearly | 
to a level. Upon this again he begins another courſe, firit 


by filling the beart well with his dry hoodings, and other 
ſheaves, choſen from the windy and dryeſt end of his ſtcoks 
and then he takes the wetter and more grafly botiomed theaves, 
to be ſclated upon the outſide as before. After theſe are put 
on properly, that is, by ſpreading their bottoms a little, and 


thereby covering, as directed above, all the open ſpaces be- 


tween ſheaf and ſkeaf in the courſe below them, he again {ets 
up a few hoodings, or ſuch like in the center, as many 4 he 
- and 
7 


having choſen ſome of his greeneſt and wetteſt ſheaves, he 


again ſclates them on, both around and above the other, tül 

: = 5 < ; Si 8 1. 84 £ 
he brings the whole to a proper point, er top. Here he dets 
and 
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not even diſpleaſed, that they have ſome more than ordi- 
nary weight in them, to reſiſt the wind, that they may not 
{ readily be blown off till the whole fits together a little, or 


can be ſufficiently faſtened together. For this laſt purpoſe, 


nd as a further covering to the whole, the farmer looks about 


\im for one of the largeſt and greeneſt theaves in the field, 
for a top ſheaf 3 and if he is not properly fitted with one, he 
tres two ſheaves together in one ftrap, pretty near the crop. 
This he fits on above all, ſpreading 1ts bottom round the 
whole, and as far downward as it will reach. If the 
weather is windy, two thumb ropes of ſtraw are put on acroſs 
each other, round the neck of the top ſheaf, and faſtened be- 
bw at each end. This finiſhes the hut, and will ſecure it 
zanlt all weather for a conſiderable time. For by ſclating 
on all the outſide ſheaves, with their heads ſuſſiciently raiſed, 
| 
by fpreading their bottoms rightly, fo as to cover all vacant 
ſaces between ſheaf and ſheaf, none of it gets admittance to 
the body of the hut. 


In very bad weather, when the farmet cannot ind a ſuſſicient 


number of dry and deadened ſheaves, for the ſtale of his huts, 
1 ingenious neighbour begins his operations in the follow- 
ing manner. He chooſes ſheaves of the cleaneſt and ſtrong- 
elt ſtraw; and with theſe he ſets up two ſtooks, croſſing 
tach other in the middle, and extending fo far on all ſides, 
5 he deſigns the wideneſs of his hut ſhould be. And hav- 
ing put them up in the beſt manner directed on the article 

0 ſtooking, they give him four logies or funnels pointed to 
our quarters of the heavens : fo that blow the wind how it 


will, it paſſeth freely from ſide to ſide of the hut ſtale, and 


communicates its influence to the inſides of all the ſheaves 
n the croſs ſtooks. The quarters between their ends he fills 
up but lightly, byfa fingle large ſheaf or ſo; that the air hav- 
ing ſufficient room here _ may communicate its influ- 
Nc? to the outſides of the croſs ſtook ſheaves. This is excel- 


lent 
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the rain that falls drains off, as from a thatched roof; and 


E 1 
jent. But it is eaſy to fee, that ſuch a fonndation will rt 
bear a great quantity of ſtuff above it; neither ans the condit 
on in which we ſuppoſed it to be, admit of one's Putting to 

much of it together. The farmer therefore, obſerving the 
| rules of hutting, above preſcribed, by ſetting his beſt dried 
hoodings and other ſheaves in the middle, and by ſclting on 
his wet and graſſy bottomed on the outſide of them, he quick. 
ly brings it to a top; which he iniſhes on as neat and cloſe 
as he can, to prevent the entry of rain into the heart of . 
hut. A hut put up in this ſaſhion, by an exact hand, 12 
it preſerves the ſtuff from danger, will alſo win it, in ha 
the time that would be required for a large quantity put up 
in the common faſhion 3 and it will give it out in betta 
dition to the carrs and waggons, when it is to be carried 0 
N corns are put up in tolerable good caſe either of the 
ways, they will ſtand a long time in ſafety, and with * . 
mon intervals of fair weather, or of windy weather a; 
ſcarcely fair, they will improve conſiderably, and be et: 
laſt in very good condition, The farmer therefore 1 
kind of temporary eaſe, and ſecurity of mind, when 1 4 
that require hutting are put up in good Fondition; and wit! 
proper care and accuracy in the workmanſhip. IO . 
Upon the whole of what hath been ſaid, on this ſecon p 
riod of harveſt-work, it may be obſerved, that whether oy 
are gayted, ſtooked, or hutted, the farmer's fecurity . 2 
ſeaſons, depends, 1/, upon his having ſome knowledge n 1 
beſt methods of performing his work, and his thinking J ; 
of what he is about. 2dly, Upon a ſufficient pains - 10 
curacy in the execution of it. And if he begins boon 5 
methods, he ſhall ſoon acquire a facility and exactneſs pars 8. 
manual operation. It will at laſt become a habit, Ay J I 
nature to him. To encourage him therefore, to take 4. 
ceſſary care and pains, ] could aſſure him of his ſaving 


bad har- 
than half of what is commonly loft, or ſpoiled by 2 veſt, 


pelt. 
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reſt, For, in following the very cuſtoms that are in common 
uſe, even that is the difference, I may ſay, between a prudent 
ind a thoughtleſs, an active and a flothful management If 


the farmer thinks otherwiſe, and indulges himſelf in careleſſ- 


neſs, or diſſipation, he muſt content himſelf with being bank- 
rupt, before half his tack is run; or if, by a fortunate ſituation, 
he ſees it out, he muſt reſolve to ſatisfy himſelt with being a 
great deal poorer at the end of it, than otherwiſe he might 
have been. 1 know what is commonly thought and ſaid by 


many of you, when your neighbour grows rich and you poor, 


or when he ſucceeds in any operation which miſgave in your 
hands. You never imagine him more ſkilful and careful than 


jou; you don't blame yourſelves for ignorance or negligence 5 
No. Theſe things ſeldom enter into your thoughts; you ſay, 
be is always lucky; every thing goes well with him: I am 


for ever unfortunate ; nothing ſucceeds with me, defign what 
Iwill. Both in your religious and worldly concerns, many 
of you think, or ſeem to think, that heaven has taken the 
whole of them upon itſelf ; and appear as afraid of interfering 
vith it. So much do you depena, or feem to depend, on its 
grace, that you ſcarce attempt to do what it expects and re- 
quires of you. Theſe are often the pretences and excutes of 
loth. For, though the race. is not always to the twilt, nor 
the battle to the ſtrong ; neither bread always to the wiſe, nor 


favour to men of underſtanding yet, in the general courſe of 
things, a good fortune, or rather, the grace and providence of 


beaven, commonly attend the footſtepsof Witdom and Induſtry. 
With reſpect to the peaſe and bean crops, they are ſeldom 


covered; nor can they be well employed, in ftook or hut, as 
coverings to themſelves. And therefore, if coverings are to 


be put upon them, it would be belt to protect them with oat 
leaves, or thatch ſtraw. The common practice however is, 
after they are bound, to ſet them up in the way of ſtook, ſix 
or eight ſheaves together, without any covering at all. If 


th; A 2 . | | 
ans naked method is approved, it would appear to me better 
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- When they were to be carried off the field. If one would wiſh 
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to put only four ſheaves together; then, all of them would be 


alike expoſed to the air and drought; and all alike ready 


to have them covered when they are near dry, then ten o 
twelve ſheaves may be ſet together in the way of ſtook, and 


covered with four or five riders and hoodings of green com if if 
at hand. But, unleſs the peaſe or beans be full of grafs and corn 
weeds, I ſhould not be fond of moving them from their leats, 2d 
nor even of laying them down, till the day, or the day before, ing ( 

I hoped to take them home. The reaſon is, that, aſter the 3d 
have ſtood long under alternate rain and drought, the lea tack 
motion makes them open their pods, and ſhakes out their at 
grain. The practice however, of laying down corns of al in m 
Finds, to air their bottoms before they are carried in, is gene. rende 
rally uſeful, and ſometimes neceſſary; eſpecially when they In 
have ſtood long upon a wettiſh ſoil, and under wet, weather able 
But our rules and obſervations upon the management, of this for h 
part of the harveſt-work, we refer to the next period of i. eule 
Of ingathering and fecuring the Crop. wy 

The third period of harveſt-work comprehends every opera- 1,0 
tion that may he neceſſary, from the time that the corn» ap- In 
pear to he ready for ingathering, till the whole is fintſhea, and the f. 

the victual, put into the barn or barn-yard, is brought into a jectu 
ſtate of perfect ſoundneſs for uſe, and of perfect ſatety lor pie: It, in 
r | . i Al cu 
Here then let me obſerve, that notwithſtanding the beſt ripen) 
intentions of the farmer, to have his corns in good condition of the 
for being carried off the field, to put them into ſtack or barn bis 01 
in good keeping order, and to fecure them effectually again vants 
all future dangers 3 notwirhſtanging he has uſed his uimolt conce 
care and diligence, to anſwer his good intentions in all thele leave 
particulars; yet by ſome change of weather, ſome hurry in were 
his operations, ſome inattention or neglect, ſoon or late, etre that þ 
are committed, and neceſſaries unprovided, ſo that the bone what 


man 
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man ſuffers in one or other particular, and meets an uhexpee- 
ted diſappointment. Therefore, that we may overlook no- 


thing material to his ſecurity, which he himſelf may forget, 
we ſhall divide the buſineſs of ingathering, and e his 
erops, into the following heads. 

, Of the een immediately preparatory for leading 


corns. | 
dly, Of the operations preparatory for lacking and mow - 


ing corns. 

zaly, Of the methods of building, covering, and roping 
ſacks; and the proviſions neceitury tor theſe operations. 

4thly, Of the means uſed for recovering heated corns, either 
in mow or ſtack; and the proviſion that may be made tor 
rendering this an eaſy work. 

In all theſe we proceed upon the ſuppoſition of unfavour- 
able weather; and at the ſame time, that ſome room 1s lett 
for human prudence and activity. And we thall be as par- 
ticular on the whole, as is neceſſary to be underitood and be- 
lieved by any farmer of common thought and reflection. 


Ef, of the operat ions immediately preparatory for leading corns. 


In entering upon this point, it is neceſſary to oblerve, that 
the farmer ought never to begin his leading upon mere con- 
jecture that his corn is ready, He himfelt ſhould examine 
it, in all its different parts and poſitions. It was not perhaps 


all cut in one day, nor in the ſame condition of dryneſs or 


ripeneſs ; nor laſtly, was it all alike expoſed to the influence 
of the drought. He ſhould therefore examine it ſtrictly with 
his own hands and eyes, leſt after he has diſengaged his ſer- 
vants from other eccupations, and yoked his cattle, he be diſ- 
concerted, and obliged either to proceed with danger, or to 
leave off with ſhame and loſs of time. It were better this trial 
were made the day before, than on the day of ingathering; 
that he may have time to be well concerted, or eyen to remedy 
what bo may find amiſs. On this occaſion, a few of the v; oft 

ſheaves 


2 


N 2 


r 


wight not be amis, before he parts with it, if he 


Or if he turned 2 parcelof every wet ſheaf inward, 
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ſheaves may be marked where they ſtand, and a foi others 
laid out to dry; that by inſpecting ſuch at ſome hours diſtance 
; c vy 


he may be able to judge of the whole field at preſent; and 
even to underſtand what time it might require, to mend the 
worſt of it. And if he viſited the field in the lame evening, 


or in the morning of the next day, with the ſame care, he 


could not fail of being concerted and prepared for the beſt, 


If, upon his firſt trial, the farmer finds his corns in good 
order, and the ground itſelf perfectly dry beneath his ſtooks; 


he has no more to do, but to order his men and horſes to be 


got ready, at an appointed time, that his work may go on 
briſkly. e 

It he finds no faults, but a little dampneſs in the bottoms, 
ariſing from their long ſtanding upon a wettiſh ſoil ; and that 
the whole might be better of an hour's drought, all hands may 
be called together, in order to lay it out, that no time may be 


be loft. In this operation, the hoadings are firſt pulled of, 
and ſet at the end of the ſtook, not directly in the wind; then 


the operator takes hold, with both his hands, of the crops of 
the eight ſtanding ſheaves, and pulling them towards himſelf, 
he wheels them about to the ſun or wind in one piece, as he 


lays the whole down upon its fide. If the two ſides ot the 


ſtook are unequally dried—PFor example, if the winds have 
blown for two or three days from one quarter, or the ſouth 
fide has enjoyed a warm ſun, or the dew is yet hanging on 
the north fide; in that caſe, it is beſt to turn the damp fide 
uppermoſt: for which purpoſe nothing more 1s requiſite, but 


that the operator ſtand upon the drieſt fide, while he pulls tae 


ftcok towards him, aid wheels its bottoms o the fun or wind: 
for in laying the whole down, the drieſt ſide will be al- 
ways lowermoſt, the wetteſt ſide always uppermoit, And it 
drew his 
hand acroſs the h.. toms, to open the pens of the ſtraw 2 little 
in order t0 
[| that is 


the aumiſſion of the air or ſun beams. If this be 3 | 
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requiſite, and the operation be performed in a good morning, 
then, by the time breakfaſt is over, and the cattle yoked, the 
work may begin upon that fide of the field which was firſt 
laid down. The judgment of the farmer however muſt be 
conſulted upon every point ; for no language can make rules 
{o accurate and preciſe, as to hit the various degrees of wet 
or dry, green or win, that may be in a field. 

If 1:ft of all, the ſtate of the corn is ſo bad as to require 
more handling, and a longer time before it is carried off, then 
the moſt clear and certain method is, to wale and ſort the 
whole field, ſheaf by ſheaf. This, if done with diſtinctueſs 
and care, leaves nothing afterwards under any degree of 
doubtfulneſs, to cauſe delay, or a repetition of labour. In this 
operation, the dry hood ſheaves, and all others in good con- 
dition, ſnould be laid on that ſide of the ridge along which the 
waggon comes, turning any part of the ſheaf to the wind, 
that requires a little drought. All the ſheaves in bad condi- 
tion ſhould be laid or ſet out upon the oppoſite fide; but 
with muchi more care and attention. This diſtinct ſituation 
of good and bad ſheaves, ſhould be invariably obſerved over 
the whole field, by all the labourers employed in ſorting it. 
A few experienced hands ſhould be ſet to this work: they 
will be able to know a good ſheaſ by its comparative lightneſs, 
and looſeneſs in the ſtrap ; and a bad ſheaf by its weight, and 
the tightneſs of its binding. A doubtful one muſt be tried, 
by thruſting one's hand into the middle of it, or his finger be- 
neath the binder's knot. What is found in very bad condi- 
tion, ſhould have its worſt ſide laid caref ully out to the drought ; 
its bottom ſhould be tiezed up, or if need be, the band ſhould 
be looſed, and the ſheaf ſpread out at full breadth, or in any 
other way expoſed, that will beſt amend its faults. All the 
while, particular care ſhould be taken of both knots of the 
ſtrap, that they be opened and effectually dried; otherwiſe it 
would be more profitable to throw it aſide, .and to make a 
aew one, 


It 
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It is eaſy to ſee, that, after the above ſorting, the wa 
may go over the whole field, and carry off but half of; gl 
tents. There is however no time loſt by that enn 5 
for. before the whole of the dry corn is taken away, that which 
was laid out to dry on the other fide of the rides, may boa 


ther wholly ready for carrying, or ſo great a part of it may be 


ready, that it can be again ſeparated from the bad, by the 
ſame hands employed in the firit ſorting ; and the bad itſelf 
may be lo managed, as to have thoſe parts, which had hither- 
to cicaped the drought, a new expoſed to it. In this ſecond 
ſorting it would be wiſe, in my opinion, and I have already 
hinted it, rather to throw aſide a growing ſtrap or handful, 


and to vind up the ſound by itſelf for carriage, than, for the 


| fake of what would not amount to a dozen ſheaves, to expoſe 
ſome hundreds of a field to unnecef; ary danger or delay. Nay 
3 


| 'tis better for the whole, the earlier this ſeparation can be 
made; for it prevents all future trouble, or delay in ſecuring | 


| the beſt; and the work itſelf, laid out in ſmall parcels, would 
ſoon dry; and might, as was formerly hinted, be gathered at 

leiſure. Thus, with the addition of a few hands, the fame 
field can be finiſhed in the ſame time ir would have required, 


had the weather been all along good, and the corns in the beſt 


poſſible condition for carrying in. 
_ The ſame pains may be uſed, when neceſſary, to ſeparate 
the good and bad of gayted corn, or of corn in huts. Indeed 
it is convenient to load a waggon from the huts themſelves» 
and if the corn is generally i in good condition, as one might 
expect it would be, aſter it had been already ſorted, in the build- 
ing of the huts, perhaps the waggoner and forker together 
may be truſted, without more ado about the matter. For it is 
perfectly eaſy to them, with the leaſt attention, to throw aſide 
a bad ſheaf that comes chrough both their hands. This then 
ſhould be enjoined them, and even to the ſtack builder, ſince 
all labourers need, from time to time, to have their attention 


rouſed to any thing expected from them, which is not t 
| | immediate 


their. 
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immediate work. Indeed, if much of this by-work is to be 
done, better a ſeparate hand were employed, than to run the 
ſk of their neglecting either of their proper em ployments, 
in minding other matters. 

Having now diſcufſed the ſeveral points, relating to the 
work in the field, I cannot, at preſent, recollect any thing ma- 
terial omitted, but one advice, which 1s, never to ſpread out 
much corn at once, unleſs pretty ſure of the weather. Lo 
te overtaken with rain, in this ſtate of the field when every 
part is almoſt ready, muſt be highly diſtreſſing to the careful 
farmer. I ſhould therefore take occahon here, from theſe 
and the like accidents, to recommend to him a careful ſtudy 
and obſervation of the weather ; treaſuring up every judicious 
hint upon this ſubject that he hens from others, as well as 
what may have occured to himſelf. The ſhepherd of Ban- 
bury's obſervations have been printed, and are much talked of. 
To me indeed they appear to have been made upon a Plain, 
or nearly ſo; for he takes no notice of the ſigns upon high 
bills, commonly marked by all who have them within view. 
Beides ſome of his obſcrvations do not ſtrike. Perhaps in- 
deed | have not been ſufficiently attentive to theſe matters; 
perhaps too, the obſervations being made in an inland or 
pin country, his ſigns may not exactly correſpond with taoſe 
oblerved on a ſea coaſt, or among a cluſter of hills. Some 
of his obſervations are however ftriking ; and if any One is 
curious to compare them with his own experience and obſer- 
ration, he may find an abſtract of them printed (before the 
calendar) in the Edinburgh almanack, for the year 1773. If 
larners are accquainted with the ordinary ſigns of good or 
bad weather, in the places where they live, æ weather- giaſs 
might be uſeful to them; but not without a ſtrict attention 
to it; daily marking its riſings and fallings, obſerving their 
progrels, and even their indications of continuing, upon the 
op of the mercury, according to the directions given along 


With it, Be wary however of truſting to the barometer alone. 
But 
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But if the ſigns of the weather without, correſpond with the 
indications of it upon the weather glaſs, one may more ſecurely 
truſt to it. 


2 the operations preparatory for flacking and mowing bannt. 


I now leave the fields, and muſt lead you from thence to 
the barn and barn-yard. There we ſhall employ a little more 


of your time and Jeiſure, if you can beſtow it this Way. 

This was our ſecond point, upon the third period of harveſt 
work. And here keeping a weſtern climate, or a bad ſeaſon, 
{till in our eye, we cannot but commend the uſages of the welt, 
particularly, in building large barns and ſmall ſtacks. 

A large barn is of great advantage in variable weather, 
One, for example, may throw into his barn two or three wage 
gon loads, when he dares not ſet the ſtale of a ſtack, however 
mall. Little ſtacks are equally convenient, for one of ten 
| bolls may be begun and finiſhed, when one of thirty or forty 
muſt not be undertaken. Beſides, the advantage of a ſmall 
fize is viſible, when one cannot truſt to the good condition of 
his corn. In ſuch ſtacks, the external air penetrates to their 
very centers, or very near them. The heat of them there: 


fore can never be very great, nor widely extended. If it 


ſhews itſelf et all, it can only be when the ſtack through time 
ſubſides, and ſhuts its pores, ſo to ſpeak, This commoniy 
happening very late, may ſurpriſe the farmer, perhaps, 2{ter 
he thought all danger was over; but it is its only inconveni- 
ence : for a ſheaf or two pulled out to the leeward, in 0rve! 
to let out the ſteam, will cure it as ſoon as it is perceived. 
And if he pleaſes, one or two pulled out to the 12 
ward will aſſiſt its fli ight, and bbb! its room with cool a! 


If the farmer finds it needful, he can multiply ſuck att os 


ſages, at dilterent heights, ad in different directions, at p. lea. 
ſure; and that without any inconvenience, if he only! akes 
care, that the balance of the ſtack be not deſtroyed, by pulling 
© hurry of mendng 
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kt. If the weight above tends to fill up the air holes, a few 
branches thruſt into them will keep them open, till all danger 
is over. 

If the ſmallneſs of the barn- yard obliges the farmer, or his 
»wn conceit inclines him, to have large ſtacks, writers on 
huſbandry recommend a funnel, drawn up in the centre of 
the ſtack, from the bottom to whatever height is moſt conve- 
nient. This is made in England, by ſetting a fack full of 


chaff in the middle of the ſtale, and building round it; as the 
ſack advances, the ſack is drawn upwards from time to time, 


till the funnel is high enough; and then the fack may be 
pulled out, and'the hole above drawn to a point, or covered. 


The heated air, ſay they, finds its way upward by this convey- 


ance, and fo flies out at the top. It would however be an 1m- 
proyement of this convenience, were the air from without ad- 


mitted into it, from time to time. This might eaſily be done 
by a level pipe, reaching from the outſide of the ftack upon 
the windward ſide, to the center funnel, or near to the fame. 


And he Pipe may be laid upon the ground, or cven two or 
three ſoot above the ground, ii Bat height is neceilary to 


catch the wind. 


- Others recommend well hew ed ſtown pillars and covers, 


Cad above with ſmall: timber ind bruſhwood, en which the 


cm is laid, Theſe foundations have ſeveral advantages; 


he corns are lifted vp into the air, out of the reach of damp— 


ih from the earth; the wind blows Oe beneath them, 
is well as round them, with good cficct: and laſtly, is 
hey are righily made and the pillars three feet above the 
ground, no rats nor mice can get into the ſlack. This 


[TY 


lail advantage is the chick delign of ſuch pill: is 3 aud 
indecd it is a great ſaving, in ſome Fears, and in ſome 
paticular ſituations In the mean time, care muſt be t aKen, 
0 leave no ſtraw bencath the ſtacks that are bv; it upon them, 
40 poles nor lac ders lcauing 0 them; 3 by * hich! tuch vermin 


my get up or down, otherwiſ. all the enzence and labour, 
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[ 
is indeed ec for a poor farmer, wao hath not much to are, 
aſter his rent is payed. A circular one, that could hold from 


forty to ſixty bolls, cally in ſtone, hewing, &c. about fix 
pounds. One I have, that holds from fixtesn to twenty four 
bolls, coſt me in ſtone work above three pounds, beſides 
half a guinea, for the ſmull timber and bruth- wood, Yet] 
would not have wanted 1ts convenience, not to ſay its beauty, 
for more than the money, But however clegant and vieſi, 

the may be, let us rather conſider them here as a kind of 

ornament to the barn-yard of a gentleman farmer, than a 
conveniencies for his poor tenants, that cannot ſpace the ex- 
pence. And let us recommend to them a cheaper, and at the 
ſame time an equally uſeful plan. 
ſwers every purpoic of the other, thall ſcarce colt fo many hl 
lings as it does pounds. 
farmer, Thomas Orr in E. rnock, who has e 


A plan which, Waile it an- 


It was contrived and executed by a 
cech its ad. 
antages for ſome years paſt. 

This farmer has his ſtock-yard upon a little riſing g ground, 
He began by cutting 


1 : | | — . | 1 bs, 
a {mall trench from the out ſide of his vard ayke, to the plact. 


in reſpect of the neighbouring fields. 
. = . 7 | „ 
where the center of his ſtack was deſigned to be. This trench 


ſtra ght in the botto'n, and as near the level as t he rife allowed 


nin, was about ber inches. Or (Wo leet WI. le. 1 6 HCG 
it on both ſidces with COMMON field ſtoncs; over which he 


jaid a covering of flagg > flones, ! leaving a vent hole open Under 


= 


the center of N18 ſtac k, 0 led up the Wind into It. This Vents 
1 291 I 1 . | 1d 
Hole; W eſt of his 11 might be about nine inc ches wide. 


Pl 


Aud having drs. Was thrown out ol 


a down the carth, that W 
his trench over the |, 8g CC werings, and into any hollow places 
around him, his work was done for the time. Ag. unit the 
harveſt ſcaſon thomas gathered a 200d bundle of {mall {ticks 

or roits, Which he laid up TO Arp, and be ready for ule. When 
he begins to build his ſtack, he {ts up his bundle of rods 
over the center vent-hole, foreading them a little below, = 
| | ther 
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Wer may ſtand ſirm; and tying them looſe! 17 200 


ore, by a Wi- 
thy, or thumb rope of ſtraw. Around this bundle le, he builds 
his ſtack to what circumference he pleaſes; and at laſt above 
1 to what height he pleaſes. And when it is finiſhed, he is 
it eaſe with reſpect to ſo much. 5 

By this trifling expence, ſcarce above two days labour of 
bis own hands, does this ingenious man fecure his corns 
in the yard againſt all pofſible danger. For his 10% e from 
the outſide draws the air fo ſtrongly, if the wind is near that 
quarter, that he fears no danger from heating in the ſtacks. 
Nor, 2dly, does he run half tne hazard in the fields, that his 
neighbours do, by keeping out their corns a long time to win 
them; for he dares to put in his, if cut dry, much ſooner than 
they can with ſafety venture theirs. And, laſt y, which is fu 
more notable, he makes uſe of his logie and funnel pipe, for 


the capital purpoſe of tae pillared lieddings above deſctibed. 


For if he ſuſpects that any of his ſtacks are infeſted with mice, 
be dilodges and deſtroys them in an hour, or ſo, at almoſt no 

expence at all. Whenever he finds that the wind anſwers 
him, he carries out a ſhovel full of hot cinders, and having 
placed them in the logie, o1 mouth of his funnel, he only 
itrows upon them a little bruiſed brimſtone. This in a little 
time, begins to ſhow its ef iects throughout the whole ſtack ; 
lo that, by applying his ear to any lide of it, he can bear with- 
in a ruſtleſs noiſe, attended with a cheeping cry, which ſhew 
the whole mice to be in motion, and, at the fame time, in 
diſtreſs BOM the very air they breathe. After this the eY be- 
zin to ſet out their heads for a gulp of ireih air; and may 
y be ſeen by an attentive eye. Thomas goss round with 
the grey Plaid about him, and con templates the effects of 
us Own ingenuity, With peculiar pleaſure; ior he expects 
58. and looks ſor them. A laft the mice being no longer 
dle to endure the ſtench within purſuing them, are for- 
ced to deſert the eir winter babitations; and fo drop GOWN 
in their preſent lickly and fc cole ate, an caly prey to 
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the dog and cat, who are both of them taught to watch and 
deſtroy them, on ſuch occaſions. | 

All this is molt natural, and when told with Cmplicity! 0 
the man himſelf, can ſcarce admit a doubt. 


x 
Thomas add: 
further, that this ſcheme is much more effectual to all hi. 
purpoſes, in a pretty large and cloſs built ſtack, than in a very 
#21] and looſe built one: becauſe, when the ſtack is of little 
compa's and not preſſed fufficiently together by its weight, the 
a finds, more eaſily and readily, ſome vent for itſelf near the 
bottom, through which it eſcapes, without paſſing through the 
whole ſtuff, and ſo producing all its deſigned effects. Where- 
as, in a greater and more compact body of corn, che air is ob- 
iced to find its way through every ſmall ſpace between the 
ſtraws, belore it can get out. This too is abundantly natural 
and obvious. 
a diſtance may incline to do, or of deſpiſing the efforts of geni- 
we ought all to be ready to make a fair trial before we de- 
. cide againſt the meaſure: and the rather that, while our 
own intereſt is at ſtake, the experiment Can colt us no- 
thing. 
dome will perhaps obj eck, that their barn-yards are not con. 


venient for ſuch experiments. For example, they may thin: } 


them not ſufficiently raized, not expoſed to the weſt wind, 
which is the 


none of theſe diſſiculties er to me unſurmountable. S. 
poſe the barn-yard were not above the level of the neighbour: 
ing grounds, the 
fur face itfeif; or a raone of wood could be made for the pur 


pole, communicating with the center; and it might be either 


tid on tne ground, or two feet above it among the {uf 10:4 
order (0 catch the V ind the beiter. If the ſtack-xard Cecline? 


to the north, or eaſt, 2 trench caſt in any of theſe dirt clio 


P7 nal, 4 certainly ani Ar 'Y th Ie 1): ove * 2 a1 pity 28 TY +- It 4 


no 


Inſtead then of doubting the facts, as ſome at | 


as, as ſome neighbours may do, who cannot doubt the fads, 


trade wind of this country z or that they are too | 
loſs on all hands, to receive any banefi 1 ſuch trials Bu: 


air pipe might be built, if of Boney above tho 
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dhe weſt or ſouth. For if the wind js not fo violent in ſuch 
directions, it is generally harder, and more drying in its na- 
ture. Laſt of all, if the barn- yard is too eloſs fenced, it mult, 
it any rate, be very bad for the purpoſe of keeping victual 
therefore it ſhould be laid more open: and the ſituation mult 
indeed have been at firſt ill choſen, if it does not afford a proper 
opening on ſome ſite. But not to ſtay on uch particulars, 
a willing mind will conquer the diſhcuities of any ſituation 
whatever. . We 
The ſame principles and works will apply to a barn-mow, 
as to a ſtack in the yard; and will doubtiets have che ſaine 
effect, A little paſſage might eaſily be made through tne 
foundation for the back mow, at the time ot building, the 
fore mow may be ſupplicd with air from the open ſpace be- 


tween the doors, by a ſmall wooden rhone placed on the floor, 


or at what heighth above it may ſeem neceſſary : or, laſt of all, 
either of theſe may be ſupplied, by placing a triangular rhone 
in the three cornered windows, commonly macie in country 


| barns. If the air is conveyed by theſe, three or tour teet with- 


in the body of the mow, it will anſwei the purpoſe, when che 
mow 1s rightly built, or has any opening for the air to aſcend. 
by. A friend of mine has contrived fomewhat of this kind ; 
but he carries his rhone, or conveyance, acrois the varn, from 
window. to window, with openings to let out the air in its paſ- 
age. My opinion was, that he would be better to have no 
communication from air hole to air hole, for thus the wind 
was apt to paſs through too rapidly for any greut effect, but 


it he meant to force it up throug' the whole maſs of ſtuff, it 


would be better for him to cut out five or fix feet from the 


middle of his rhone, that the piece at each fide might termi- 


nate in the ſolid n mow, or near any {mail vent upwards. Then 
n whatever fide the wind blew, it wouſd be forced to aſcend, 
and to find its way through ſome part of the mals. The 
piece cut out might be better employed ellewhere. 


E 

Air holes in barn walls are certainly uſeful 
meaſure, without any additional improvement. But as they 
tand at preſent, their uſe is very ſmall 3 for when the mow he. 
gins to ſubſide, as all mows do through time, it naturally 
cloſes up its own pores and interſtices, ſo that little air can he 
admitted to the center, where it be *rins to heat, and needs jr 
molt. Add to this, the more damp the corn is, and the 
greater its danger of heating, the weightier is it, and the res- 
dier to fink and clap together, which mult in courſe haſten 
and increaſe its deceaſe. Laſt of all, the very ſinking and 
contraction of the mow looſens it in ſome meaſure from the 
walls, leaving a imall ſpace between them and the corn, into 
which the air, admitted by the bain windows, enters; and 


round which it circulates, without penetrating the corn itfel. 


From all which views of the cafe, air holes, as the ey ſtand at 


Prsteut, are not fo uſ ful as they might be made, Bur if the 
ait admitted by them was conveyed, by means of a wooden 


rhone, or a little bruſh-wood, two, three, or four ſcet, within 


the body of the mow, where the real danger is, it might do 
the molt effectual ſervice to heating, or already heated corn. 


There is nothing to hinder theſe four or five ſcet rhons, to 
be laid in ſtacks of any ſize, at the building of them, on dif- | 
ferent ſides, and at different heights, and to what number, 


and indeed of what greater lengths the farmer ſees neediul, 
If ſuch implements of huſbandry were in common uſe, and 
prepared for the purpoſe, I ſhould not be ſurprized to near 
the ſtack builder calling for them, when he was lying on 2 
waggon-load of his greeneſt or dampeſt corn. Their obvious 
advantages would ſoon recommend them to every body. 

_ Obſerve, that one homeward grown fir-tree from 2 ſhilling 
to eighteen pence price, {: _ into boar 
and cut into proper lengths and breadths, 1 ſerve all the 
purpoſes of an ordinary barn and yard. 
cornered in their form, and ſcarce above three or four inches 


in their ſides, And what is the expence in compariſon wilt 
| the 
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the riſk yearly run, and the damage often fltained; in both 
barn and yard? Nay, what is it in comparilon ot ihe wil aud 
anxiety, occaſioned by ſuch accidents? 

Further, my opinion concerning the management of theſe 


tones, and of all other air pipes or funnels, is this, that they 


ſhould be ſhut up for eight or ten days, and perhaps more, after 


the ſtack or mow is built, till the heat begins to ihew itſelf 


on the end of the hand-ſtaves, for heat itſelf, when keptin due 
hounds, is an excellent drier. When the heat begins to de 
felt by drawing out one of the hand- ſtaves, and we may judge 
from thence, that the air within 1s beginning to rarify and ex- 
pand itfelf z then is the critical time of opening the holes, 
aid admitting the cold air into the mow or ſtack: for at that 
time the vacuum, ſo to ſpeak, occationed by rarifaction and 
fulden condenſation, will attract and draw the freſh ar, like 


well going chimney, over a well kindled fire. This freth 


recruit of air again, mixing with the moitt and Warm vapour 
within, will in time alfo be expanded and rarified z and fo car- 


rving the vapour along with it, will eſcape through every 
pore and interſtice of the ſtuſf, into the open air, till nothing 
1s left behind but cool air. And if the ſtack, or mow, was 


in very bad condition, by being ſuffered to heat too much, the 
50 28 is common in ſuch caſcs, will be even viſible to the 

ye as it flies off. This is the philoſophical account, which J 
dare to Thomas Orr and others, of the effect. The language 
may be ſtrange to common farmers; but the mi is juſt, 
and experience Will incline ſuch reaſonable minds as have at- 


tended to the effect, to believe it will hold, though the lan- 


zunge in which it is expreſſed, may not be ſo familiar to 
them, or the properties of air be not underſtood. If the far- 
mer makes the trial, I could with he would ſuffer the heat to 
be 3 lelt before his trail, that he may be convinced of 
| de change that muſt happen. On the other hand, I hope 
ae will not ſuffer the heat to increale too much, or to conti- 


nu 
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— 
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nue too long, before he opens his vent- holes, and gives his 
corns the neceſſary refreſhment. And this iS all the Caution 
needed upon the point. 

If any of thoſe methods for preſerving ne were tried, 
and the farmer were well provided with every thing neceſſary 
before-hand, that the trial might be thoroughly made; I am 
convinced, that much of the corns, which in bad bar are 

oſt, or ſpoiled, might be preſerved perfeQly ſound, for the 
uſe of man or beaſt. If this were the caſe,* the farmer could 
never be in hazard of loſing his next years crop, by ſowing 
ſeed too much browned at the ends by mow- burning. A 
calamity that is hut too often, and ſeverely felt by the carele* 


ſluggard; while, from the ſame circumſtance, the prudent 


farmer is ſomeiim*s obliged to renew his feed, when thele is 
otherwiſe no immediate call for that expence or trouble. 

I have faid nothing here, as yet, of building ſtacks or mows, 
for their pre ſervation fiom heating. If no air funnel is car- 
ried up the middle of cither, it would be certainly neceſſary 


to ſet a great deal of the corn upon one end, in the place of 


ſuch funnels; that is, ſetting the ſtale a new, above the ground 


ſtale, and ſo on, another above that, till the ſtack or mow 13. 


br ught near che top. What is further neceflury in order to 
preſerve ſtacks from wet weather, will be mentioned on ths 
next particular of this period, 


| To be concluded in our next." 
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ARTICLE LXXII. 


F Manures 
Hege at in an entire ſtate, or ſown for Manure 
Water Compound Dunghill Such Manures as cannot 
be cotgined 1 in large * . 


Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. I. J 


Of Aſhes. 


SHES contain a large proportion of ſalt; they attract 
acids more violently than any other thing as yet known, 


but they ſoon loſe their virtue. 


The effects of Aſhes will then be of the ſame kind with 


lime. But as aſhes contain falt, their operation will be more 
ludden 3 as they attract acids with greater violence, and ſoonct 
loke their virtue, their operation will be more violent, and 
looner over. This is confirmed by experience. The firſt 
top, after land is manured with aſhes, is commonly very 
luxuriant, and the ſecond crop cxhauſts almoſt the whole of 
their virtues, 


As the eſrects of aſhes are ſudden and violent, they mould 
be applied in very ſmall q uantities; and as they operate in the 
lane way with lime, they ſhould not be applied to land ex- 
muted by lime er marle; ſhould not be followed by theſe, 
nor repeated. 

Here it is proper to conſider the burning ol turf as a 
Manure. | 


Ne XII. F tee | | Turf 


— Aſhes —Scot—Sea-wweed or Ware—Shells 
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Turf is compoſed chiefly of vegetables; that 
then aftec burning, muſt he of the ſame nature w 
To theſe the fertility communicated to the ſoil is © 
ing. It is found from experience, that in Propurrior 
number of roots contained in the turf, the burning turn; 
to adfantage ; and thereforc land, with > tough [ward 
upon it, is recommended as the kind moit proper tor 
improved in this manner. 

The heat which part cf the ſoit receives from but 
heaps of turf, is ſuppoſed to contribute to its f⁰αο 


can have little influence, except to deſtroy any ed or not 


_ of weeds that may be in the land. 
In burning the turf, care muſt be taken to c the hey 
in ſuch a manner as to prevent the fire from bie 

to flame. Where this happens, it is obſerved, 1 

loſe part of their virtue, and that the parts of the! 

ed by them are not fo much enriched as the 


are by the heaps of 1uii that are burned without flame 
It is natural to think, that the earth of the turf, when proper- 


ly piled up, will retain the oils of the vegetables, 


— 


them from aſcendinp into the air in . and flame. 


This makes fore difference betwixt the manuring 


„ © 7 * he 2 p me : ” 
no za the manuring by es However, 28 the ons e 


v - | 5 4 8 3 _ - — + 6 £.y : 2 $2 „1 % [1 1 1 2 > LF XN i 
tained in burned tut are in very Imall quantitiet, We. ns 


1 ſuppoſe, that they wall ſoon be exhauſted by the tals: 
ar: therefore, though the effects of burning mey e more 


violent, yet will he equally ſudden, and as fooy ov: 


40 prevent burnt land from being exhauſted, one fen, 
or two h e be taken, and then turned into gil 


for paſture. If a little dung is added after the firſt crop; 
fertility will in the longer preſerved. | 

A late writer pretends to point out a method, by wi hich p 000 
land treated in this manner may be entiched for many yeal 
and which, he favs, was a ſecret before. The meth: 


points out is, to dung the ſecond year alter burning. 
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ant to be doubted, that the aſhes, having the vezetable food 
the dung to work upon, will have a better effect, and ex- 
baut the foil much leſs than when there is no dung mixed 
with it, If the laying on of the dung is delayed till the 
fourth year, ſays our author, it will have no effect If the 
he truth of this was aſcertained by repeated experiments, We 
uould be obliged to acknowledge ihat dung does not operate 
1the manner we have d: feribed. Bur it 1s probable, that 
our author meant no more by this, than that the Jaying on of 
gung the {ſecond year is by far more advantageous than delay- 
ing it til! the fourth. Dung, as has been obſerved, has mY 
property of a manure z not only enlarges the vegetable paſture, 
and fits the vegetable food for being nourithment to plants, 
but alſo contains this vegetable foou in itfelf; and therefore, 
il it is laid on in a proper manner, and in fufficient quantities, 
will enrich land, whatever is its kind, or in whatever manner 
exhauſted, Our auchor lays, chat the applying marie inſtcad 
of dung will have the ſame effect. What ne lays will indecd 
father hold true of marle than ot dung Land exhauſted by 
burning will not be recovered by marie, for they operate much 
in the ſame way. If the marle is applied beiore the land is 
exhauſted, it will preſerve it ſome time by the power it com- 
municates of attracting the vegetable food from the air, It is 
more than probable, however, that all the benefit ariſing from 
the application of marle in this mannet would not anſwer the 
EXPEnce, | 


Of Scot. 


goot cannot be procured in ſuch large quantities as to be 
uled by ittelf, excepting in the neighbourhoo. of large citics z 
tis needleſs the refore to inſiſt much upon it. 

It contains oil, ſalt, and earth. Thee, it ſeems, are com- 
pounded in ſuch a manner as to be ready to be conveyei wuto 
the roots of plants by water. For the effects of foot, when 
Dread upon the lurface, are gfe overed immediately atter the 


Hs 


E 1 1 


firſt rain. It promotes vegetation in the ſame manner 3 


dung or ſhell marle. It encreaſcs the food of plants by the ac 
ingredients of the vegetable food which it contains. It a 7 
larges the paſture of plants, enables the ſoil to attract the ve. put 
getable food from the air, and prepares it for entering the pre 
roots of plants by the ſalt that it contains, which is of the 3. © 


kaline kind, attracts and ferments with acids, and attract and 5 2 
dliſſolves oils. 

As it contains great plenty of vegetable food, and 28 its 
cifecs are ſudden, it muſt be laid on in very ſmall quantities, 1 0 
Zowing it in the ſpring on winter- corn or graſs, ſeems to 


be the moſt proper way of uſing it. pi 
When the quantity laid on is but ſmall, and its effects ſul- 90 
den, it cannot be ſuppoſed to laſt long. Its virtues are com. ma 
monly exhauſted by one crop. LE I ns 
When its effects are over, the foil is left in the ſame ſitun. | fo; 
tion as before it was laid on, not exhauſted of its vegetable | be 

| food as by lime or aſhes; and therefore it may be repeated; | the 
or it may be followed by theſe manures, as it is very proper | ha 
to be applied to land that is exhauſted by them. Se 
Of Sca-weed or Mare. 

All the plants that grow upon the rocks within reach of the ul 

ſea are good manures. Thoſe that grow upon the rocks that ph 
are almoſt always covered by the water, are the richeſt. ed 
Some kinds of ſea-weed are burnt for kelp. This, it 13 w. 

_ thought, turns out to greater advantage than uſing them 2: du 


ꝛanures. The beſt kinds for manures cannot be reached, 35 | 
their roots are almoſt always below water: but they are fte. | 
quently driven aſhore by the fea. A confiderable quant p 


| . of 

vf them may always be expected on the ſhore in the neigt. * 

bourbhood of the rocks where they grow, when a ſpring tide, p 

heavy rain, and a high ſwelling ſea, all happen at the 8 * 
the 


time. The ſpring-tide expoſes their roots to the alt, 
ſreſli water falling in rain, looſes the roots, and the high f 


wel- 


* 
lin; 
his ; 
'# 


ling ſea tears them up. Sometimes the tide carries them to 
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1 conſiderable diſtance. | 

They are of a ſoft pulpy nature, eaſily diſſolve, and ſoon 
putrefy; and they contain oil, falt, and earth. They muſt 
promote vegetation therefore in the ſame manner as dung or 
foot. 

Their effects are ſooner over than thoſe of dung mixed with 
vegetables from a dunghill; for os ſooner diſſolve and ſoon- 
er putrefy. 

They may be applied to ſoil in any ſituation, and are very 
proper for land that is exhauſted by lime or aſhes. 

When their effects are over, the land is in no worſe a ſitua- 
tion than before they were applied, and any kind of manure 
may be applied after them. 
They oftener they are applied, the land becomes the richer; 
for the earth of which they are compounded, is of the abſor- 
bent kind. This is confirmed by experience. The lands near 
the ſhores, where theſe ſea-weeds are in greateſt plenty, and 
have been long uſed as manures, are amongſt the richeſt in 


Scotland, and have been kept almoſt conſtantly in tillage. 


They are preferable to dung in this reſpect, that they do not 
produce ſuch a quantity of weeds. Every perſon that has 
uſed theſe manures, knows, that weeds do not appear in ſuch 


plenty upon land manured with ſea- weed, as upon land manur- 


ed with dung. This ſeems to confirm the opinion of thoſe 
who aſſert, that the great quantity of weeds that appear upon 


dunged land, are produced by ſeeds mixed with the dung. 


But it is ſubmitted, whether this difference is not owing to 
the great quantity of ſalts contained in the ſea-weed and ap- 
plied with it, which at firſt deſtroys ſome of the ſeeds and roots 


of weeds. Salt, applied in too large a quantity, is undoubt- 


edly a poiſon to many plants. According to Mr Tull's ex- 
periments a ſmall quantity of ſalt-water deſtroyed a plant 


of mint. It is obſerved likewiſe, when any graſs upon the 


{hore 
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ore 15 overflowed by a ſpring-tide, it withers away in a fe 
day 785 and docs not re CO ver till it gets a plentitul lower. 
Then indeec. by the freſhneſs of its verdure, i it is diſtinguiil 


That it is the falt in the water that deſtroys the plants, is ghy.. 
ous; (or the ſame quantity of freſh water would have had no 
ſuch effect. And it is probable, that the oils attracted i by ch 
ſalts, and carried down by the rain, is the cauic of their reco. 
very. 


Cf Shells. 


In many places, particularly near the ſea- ſhore, broken flielle 
are found in beds. Thc: are uſei by ſome as @ manure. 

They ferment with acids, and, like other animal {ul UITANCES, 
contain oil, ſalt, and earth. The oil and ſalt are not in 
great quantities in proportion to the earth, a and they take 4 
loypę time in diſſolving. | | | 

'1 heir operation muſt be of the how kind with that of 
ſhel; marle, but ſlower and Weaker. 


1hcy make ſome addition to the vegetable food by the 


ingredients of this food of which they are compounded, They 
communicate to the ſoil a power of attracting this food from 
the air; and they diſſolve it by the ſalts which they contain 


and produce. And they increaſe the paſture of plants by 


their fermentation. 


Thev operate chiefly by enlarging the paſture of plants, 


and preparing the vegetable food for entering their roots. Ihe) 
are ſo long in diffolving, that the quantity oi o communicates d 
in a ſealon muſt be ſmall in proportion to the falts which ihe} 
produce. Though theſe are their principal operations, . vet in 
them they are inferior to lime, marles, or aſhes. 

As they take a long time to diſſolve, and do not _ 
quickly, it is neceſſary to apply them in large quantities For 
without this their operations will ſcarcely be percepi?. 

For the ſame reaſon, it may be expected they will con- 


1 till 
tinue for a confidctable time. They will continue ti 
the 


tit a 
tron; the gra.- that was not overflowed by the feln iter, 
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the tells a are wholly diſſolved, and all their oils exbauſted in 
e ſhells | 


As they oper ate chic iy by enlarging tae paſture of plants, 


nd fitting the vegetable food for entering their roots; 


they w. 11 in ſome degree exhauſt the land of its vegetable 
foods; tl though not io ck as lime or athes do, as they coin— 


znunica e ſome oils to it in © if olving. It 15 not Dropei there- 


fore to Wies them after lime or aſhes, to re epeat them Imme— 
diately, Or apply lime and aſhes after them. 

If they are taken up from beiow the tur face, as muſt hap 
pen I 01 commonly, it 1s Proper to allow them to 58 iome 
time expoicd to the air before they are plowed down. Pais 
will not only abit ther lermcutationz dus will alto promote 
their put trefaction. 


As lim when mixed with them, takes a very ſtrong band, 
it is pro bl that the mixing them together in tae application 


may in ſomé caſes produce very good effects. 


92 


etalles in an i Hate, or fown ſor Manure. 


13 4 plactice in ſome places to fow turnip, buck- wheat, 


i ſn 2 5 F J ry * h a” a / 1 1 ' Y x18 ; * . 
| e on land, and, when grown up, to plow them down 


peaſe, 
for manures. 1 5 | | 

Plicte may be called vegetables in an entire ſtate, to di- 
unguiſn them from dung made of putrched ve gecables; 


though 20 vegetable Call UE d INUILUIE L 111 1 18 pu. rched. 


As thele vegetables receive their food 


from the foil on 
Wbich they! 


grow, it is natural to think, that when niowed 


down, they do no more than reſtore what they have taken 


and therefore, that by this operation land cannot he rendered 
more tertuc than before; at leaſt cannot commus cate ſuch a 


quantity of vegetable food to it as may be done by frequent 


plowings. For the vegetables, though plowed down, are not 


all preterved ; a part of them being uncovered is blown away 
by the winds. Beſide 's, the plants while growing cover the ſur- 
A 5 EE : 

We, and prevent the vegetable food in the air from entering the 


ſoil. 
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Toll. Whereas, when land is frequently pl owed, none of itz 
vegetable food is exhauſted, and it is expoſed to receive all the 
benefits from the influence of the air. But, not withſtandin 
this, ſome aſſert from experience, that a crop of ſuch vepeta- 
bles as thoſe mentioned, plowed down, render land moe fer 
tile, than frequent plowings without the application of manu. 

To account for this upon the principles eſtabliſh ed, let the 
the following things be conſidered. 


The ſoil, manured by plowing down a crop oft vegetables 


receives all the vegetable food contained in the feed ſown; 
This quantity in peaſe and buck-wheat is not very inconſide. 
rable. The quantity in one grain is probably as much ag 
there 1s in a whole ſtalk after the feed is fully - ps dl. It 1; 
obſerved, that plants, when cut green, exhauſt land of its ve. 
getable food, but in a very {mall degree to what 2 0 when 

allowed to carry ſeed. | | 
| Some of the plants mentioned puſh down their roots below 
the reach of the plough, and bring up the vegetable tood 
lodged there to the ſurface. Peaſe, turnip, clover, and other 
plants, puſh down their roots very far; and whatever vegeta. 
ble food they find, is ſucked up; and when they are plowed 
down, this vegetable food is lodged near the {urfzce, and 
thereby the quantity within the paſture of ſome other plants, 
ſuch as wheat and barley, is increaſed. A late author make: 
a calculation of the quantity of vegetable food which clover i 
this manner communicates to land, and repreſents :t at very 
_ conſiderable, In few places, the ſoil is ſo deep as to have the 
vegetable food in great plenty beyond the reach of the piouyn ; 
and thereforee it is probable, that this author, in Eis calcu, 
tion, makes the quantity of this food brought near the ſurface 
by clover much preater than it really is. However, it is cet. 


my 


tain, that as plants puſh down their roots below the reach 0! 


the plouꝑh, they there find nouriſhment, which is e u 
cated to their ſtems and leaves; and therefore, when tel arr 
plowed down, the quantity of vegetable food near the rfaut 


is encreaſed. The 


E 

The covering of the ſurface ſeems to be an advantage ; for 
thereby the air in the ſoil, not having a free communication 
with the external air, becomes putrefied, by which a ferm-n- 
tation is raiſed, and the vegetable paſture enlarged. What— 
erer is the cauſe of this fermentation. the fact itſelf is obvious. 
Every farmer knows, that when the ſoil has been covered for 
a conſiderable time by a ſtrong crop of pexſe, or any other kind 


of corn laid down, and what is commonly called flogming, 


though nat ürally hard and ſtiff, becomes mellow, foft, and 
free, and obviouſly in a ſtate of fermentation. It is probable, 


that this is occaſioned by the cor run ion of the air, or ofthe 


water, which the covering of the ſurface prevents from being 
exhaled, 

To theſe things it may be added, that it is not impoſſihſe 
but the plants when growing may ſuck in the vegetable food 
from the air in as great plenty as th. foil would have done, 
thougn there had been no plants growing upon it If plants 
have this faculty, conſidering what an immenſe ſurface is ex- 


poled by them to the infivence of the air, the quantity of ve- 


getable food acquired cannot be inconſiderable. 


* Water. - 
Water has been conſidere« as an impediment to vegetation ; 
it is now to be conſidered as a manure. | 
It has already been abſerved, that rain- water contains ve- 
ge. able food. Chymilts teil us, that it actually contains a 
large proportion ot oil. If a quantity of it is therefore col- 
lected and let in upon a * it will leave upon 1: lone of the 
Vegetable food which it contains. 
It has been obſerved likewiſe, that when rain falls in great 
quantities on land which has a conſiderable deſcent 


Ly in run- 
ning otf, 1c carries along with it fome ot the fineſt particles of 


the foil, and the vegetable tood contained in them . If this 
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ears rande flom the colour of th e Wat . the 
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water then is let in upon a ſield, and allowed to ſettle, the land 

vill receive from i: not only all the vegetable food contain. 

ed in the rain, but alſo all that is contained in the particles 
arth which it has carried of from other lands. 

This method of manuring land can be uſed on ſuch helds 
only as ly on the ſides of rivers, and is proper only for fic 
as can be eaſiiy drained. 

In practiſing it, care muſt be taken that the water dar; 
not run over the field with violence, but ſo ge ntly, that it may 
leave behind the mud which it contains. If the water is gl. 
lowed to run over a field wi 1 violence, it is in d danger of car. 
rying off the vegetable food inſtead of Living it a ſupply. 

Land in graſs is the moſt p. oper for bci: ng ma2nvred in this 
manner. The hrmneſs of the {wtace prevents any of the fol 
from being Carr! ed oli, and the grats cutangles the m ud, and 
any vegetables that are in the water, and prevents them fen 
getting away. | 

If che river male uſe of in this manner runs through fer. 


tile land, more benefit may be expected. Its waters alter rain 


mul contain the greater plenty of vegetable ſood. 

This operation ſhould be 1 in the ſpring. ſealon. 
I. that ſeaſon land in graſs ſuffers leaſt from being oveiffoweld. 
Lands being almoſt all plowed, the rain carries off the great. 
eſt quantity of vegetable food; and in that feafon it is ſaid like. 


wife, that the rain-water contains the greatctt quantity of ois 


In ſome places it is a practice, to ſet cicar water over land, 
whether in graſs or tillage. From this practice, it is fad, the 
land receives great benefit Some kinds of grals plants 


— 


may require a greater proportion of water than ordinary 10 


promote their vegetation, and may receive benefit ſrom this 

pꝛactice. Clear water, cipeciatly if it comes immaediat e 
T Tit 

from ſpring 8, Can ſcarcely have any other elle, Iten 
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qualities 3 and, if let upon land, will operate in the fame man- 


ner with theſe manures “. 
of Compound Dunghills, 


The ordinary dunghills belonging to a farm, may be cal- 
ed comporund dunghillo. They are made up of the dung of 
4Forent animals, of different kinds of ſtraw, and other -ve- 
getable ſubſtances; and they have frequently different anima! 
ſubſtances in their compoſition, 

The dunghills which we propoſe here to treat of, are of » 
different kind, made up of earth, mixed with dung from. an 
ordinary dunghill, lime, and other manures. 

Some perſons make 6unghills of this kind, and are of ON: = 
nion, that the dung and tber manures, with which "0 Arc 
compounded, are thereby made to enrich a greater quantity cf 
lad, than if not mixed with earth; and, veſides, do not pro- 

duce the bad effects which ſometimes are produced by dung 
when taken dir<Ctly ſrom a dunghill, and laid upon land. 

It will not be amiſs, that we enquire into the advantages of 
this kind of dunghil! s; which will be a means not only of re- 
commendipg them, but alfo of pointing out the meſt proper 
method of conſtructing them. 

The firlt thing to be enquired into is, the adva antage ariſing 
ſtom the mixing lime, marle, or other manures, with the 
earth and dung. Lime, as it is a diſſolver of all vegetable 
and animal ſubſtances, when mixed with dung, will help to 
ifolve it; and as it communicates an. abſorbent power to 
earth, will enable the earth with which it is mixed to attract 
the vegetable food in greater plenty from the air. But in order 
to make it produce theſe effects, it is neceſlary to mix it with 
the dung and earth; for, if the lime is laid in a kind of ra- 
tum, above the dung, and below the carth, it will abſorb the 


water 


* 
Lime-ſtone bas the ſame qualities with lime; it attracts ane 
'rments with acids, and produces ſalt. 
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water that falls upon the dunghill, and thereby will prevent th- 
dung from, receiving a ſufficient quantity of water to make it 
putrefy ; 2nd will alſo occaſion ſuch a heat, as to burn the 
dung, and render it uſeleſs ; and, beſides, can have but litt 


_ Ivflu« „ce in diſſolving the dung, and communicating to the | 


earth its abſorbent quality If the lime is laid ahove the earth, 


and expoſed to the air, it will be attended with the lame con- 


Tequences, it will abſorb the water; and though i it will attract 
the vegetable food from the air, yet will be of no more uſe {or 
this end, than if ſpread upon as much land as the ſurface af the 
dunghill extends to. 

The ſame thing may be laid of marle, if uſed inſtead of lime, 
But, if marle is uſed inftcad of earth, it is probable that the 


compoſt will become very rich, as the marle has a very ſtrong 


abſorbent quality, and would be greatly expoſed to the influ- 
ence of the air. A much ſmaller quantity than is uſedinthe 


ordinary way, it is probable, would be {ound ſufficient, andi 
effects would be ſooner diſcovered. If this is tried, it will be 


neceſſary to carry the dung to the marle pit, and there form 
the dunghill; for marle is fo heavy a body, that it would be 
too expenſive to carry it firſt to the dunghill and then to its 
Held. 

The advantage of mixing dung with the earth 15 next te 
be conſidered. This, it is probable, is the principal auvan: 
tage oi the compound dunghilis, and that the advantages aril- 


ing from lime are but trifling. I bey are often made withou! 


Ire, and their effect, it it ſaid, aie equaliy good. 

Dung, in the ordinary dunghilis. has its vegetable fooc 
ſometimes walhed away by rain, when 1t talis 1 large quan- 
tities. Now, this is prevented by the earih in the compo! NC 
gunghill, which abſorbs the water, and all the vegetable foo. 
which it carrics from the dung. 

In the Ordinary dunghills, the dung on the ſurſace, ! 
is generally luppcicd, lotes a part of its table food, whiC! 


is exhaled Ly the Jun, or carncd oft by the wind. his 
prevents 


5 
prevented by covering the dung with earth 1 in the compound 
dunghill. > 

But it is probable, that the compound dunghill receives its 
principal advantage from the earth being expoſed to che influ- 
ence of the air: and, if this is true, the more abſorbent that 
the earth is which is uſed, and the larger that the turiace of 
the dunghill is, in proportion to its bulk and quantity of dung 
contained, it will be the richer. | 

This directs us to the proper method of conſtraQog 3 it, to 
make it long and narrow, with as many diviſions in it as can 
de made conveniently; for thereby a larger furtace is expoſed 
in the ſame quantity, and the more v-getable 1004 acquired. 

It is proper to obſerve further, that earth thuuid always be 

in the bottom of the dunghill, to receive any of the Juices ol 
the dung which the rain may carry downward ; that the dung 
ſhould be immediately covered with earth, to prevent the 
juices from being exhaled, or carried off; and that the earth 
ſhould be pole for a conſiderable time, before any more 

dung is laid on, that ſo it may receive all th: benefit from the 
air which it is capable of, before it is covered. 

This kind of dunghills is made with leaſt expence upon the 
feld for which the dung is intended. he head-ri--ges are 
commonly high raiſed, by the turning of the pl ughs upon 
them, and contain the richeſt earth in the field. Theſe 
are very proper places for the dunghills. The earth 15 at hand, 


and can eaſily be thrown upon the dung. 
_ Thoſe that treat of dunghills of this kind, commonly recom- 


mend earth as oppoſite as poſſible to the nature uf the foil upon 
which the dung is to be laid. They recommend clay for a light 
toil, and light earth for a clay foil. But theſe the far- 
mer cannot always command; and beſides, though he can, 
will frequently find it very expenſive to carry them. Ir is 
probable, that there is not ſo much in adapting the earth of 
the dunghill to the kind ot ſoil, 25 perions ai rfl light are apt 
59 imagine. It is certain, that there cannot be ſo much in it 
4 


4” 
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3 to anſwer the expence of leading earth, It is true, that, in 
many farme, chere are different ſoils, and, therefore the dune 


rnuy be carried to a ſoil different from the ſoil of the fiele 


for 
which it is intended; there the dunghill may be formed 


. and 


from thence carried to the field. But ſtill this is an additional 


trouble and expence; and therefore this method is not to be 


followed, till, upon a comparative trial, the advantages due 


found to do more than anſwer the expence. 

It is a practice in fore parts in Scotland, to lay clay upon 
clay-land *: This practice, it is ſaid, iuccecus very well; 
which makes it probable, that it is not very material whai And 


of earth is uſed for tae compound dunghill, provided it 1: of 


the abſorbent kind: and, therefore, the farmer need not ve 
anxious about getting earth different rom his 10il, but nay 
make his compound dunghill of the earth ot the ficia which 
he intends to manure. 


5 uch Manures as cannot be ainsi in anger quonit 


Beſides the manures already created of, there are a variety 


of other thin gs that greatly promote vegetation ; the different 
parts of animals, ſuch as hair, wool, horn, ſkins, &c.; 80 
parts of plants, ſuch as faw-duſt, malt. duſt, retten wood, bark, 
c- Theſe are all good manures. * ary Pn Vegetation 


* The ſoil of the Carle lands, upon the river Forth, is a very tit 


clay, and yet it is a general practice among the farmers of thole 
lands to dip clay in the ſummer ſeaſon, and mix with dung. I Bis, 
they fay, turns to a very good account. It is probable, there- 
fore, that there is not much depends upon the kind of earth uſec un 


. 
the compound dunghills; and that the principal advantage of thole 


lunghills! is the Gs the carth to the influence of the air. 


1 


However, if the farmers that follow this practice could be prevailed 


4pon to try the earth of a head ridge, inſtead of digging clay, their 


work would be done with much leſs trouble, and at much lels ex 


bene; and the dunghill, it is probabic, would be as 1193 


the 
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che ſame way as dung; and their operations are ſlow or ſud- 


gen, as they diſſolve with greater or leſs difficulty. They may 


be uſed in all kinds of ſoil, as they contain vegetable food; 
and any kind of manures my be . to land alter their 
operation is over. 

Though they cannot be RES in fach large quantities, 


as to be uſed by themſelves; yet they ought not to be thrown 


away, but mixed with the dung in the dunghill. All of them, 
che animal manures in particular, will not only add to the ve- 
getable food in the dunghill, but allo e promote its 
putrefackion. 
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ARTICLE: LXXIV: 


4 Letter to the Weſt Country Farmers. concerning the Di- 


 cultier and Management of a bad Harveſt. Continued 7 rom 


No. XI. p. 574. 


H the met ho li E building, covering. and roping Stacks; and 


the Proviſions neceſſury for theje Cheraticus. 


HE third branch of this 1.4 period ofharveſt work, re- 
lates to the coveriag of ft.ok: properly, in order to pre- 
ſerre them from externa: injury, and to the proviſion necet- 


kary for that purpote. 


Little needs to be ſaid to our welt country farmers, upon 
the method of covering and roping ſtucks. Their own me- 


thod, in both, ſeems to be commendable. Their miſmanage- 
ment is chiefly obſervable, in their being often unprorided 
with the materials requiſite for theſe operations, when they 


come to be needed; and, perhaps, in their want of care 


in building their ſtacks, fo as to defend them efteCtually 


till their covering is prepared. Something therefore ought to 


be ſaid to them upon theſe points; and after that, a few words 


thould ſerve wv 73th regard to the operations of covering and 
'oping ſtacks. 


Now; 


a T- 
23 663 — 
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Now, there 15 nothing, [ imagine, that ought to he more 


ſtudied by the weſt country farmer, than to have by him at 
harveſt time, a good ſtock of old ſtra y; drawn, and ready for 
thatching his ſtacks, as ſoon as they are built. His rye grafs, 
if he has any, comes early, yet affords him nothing to cover 

_ itſelf. His bog hay may (pare him a few ſpritts and ruſh; 


for itſelf; and that is, perhaps, all that it will do; ſo that, if 
he can ſpare nothing here, the ryegraſs muſt ſtand uncovered 


till it is black, and perhaps rotten half a foot deep above the ea. 


ing : for the end of our ſummers, and the beginning of our 
harveſt quarters, are our wetteſt times round the whole year, 
And as there is no poſſibility of our being provided, but from 
the ſpritts and ruſhes above-mentioned, againſt the harveit it. 


ſelf: if there are no ſavings in theſe, every thing then put up 
muſt lie at the mercy of the weather, till it is provided by threſh- 
ing part of the crop itſelf: {rom this very circumſtance, I hare 
ſeen peaſe ſtacks in the utmoſt danger of being wholly ſpoiled 


by great rains | 

But to ſpeak preciſely to this point; it is not in a var 
able harveſt that the improvident farmer ſuffers moſt by want 
of thatch-ſtraw. . This can only be felt in the very beginnirg 


of ſuch a ſeaſon ; for bad weather gives the ſervants too much 


leiſure to provide whatever may be neceſſary. The want of 
thatch is commonly moſt hurtful in the very beſt harveſts. 


Ihen it is, that the farmer is hurried on with his work 

without; and truſting to the excellence of the weather, the 
preparation of thatch 18 delayed till all is gathered in, and all 
necding covering. If the farmer is not overtaken before that, 


h has reaſon to expect that it cannot be long after it; yet tie 
lJoug continuance of good weather tends to encreaſe his pte. 


h 5 1 3 | „„ 
ſumption and ſecurity, and it is ten to one that he In 


ſuffer at laſt: if he does, it muſt be moſt ſeverely, In pating 
a barti-yard, at Nether mains in Cuningham, ſometime about 


the end of October, in company with two country men, Ve 
obierved a dozen good ſtacks all unchatched, and all as gern 
| | 28 
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28 2 field in braird. We at firſt blamed the farmer's negli- 


gence 3 and one of the countrymen, to aggravate his fault, ob- 


ſerved that he had no excuſe, for we had not for many years 
enjoyed ſo good a harveſt. The other, as 1 then thought, 


yery judiciouſly checked him; alledging, that the goodneſs of 
the harveſt weather might be the ſole cauſe of the man's ne- 


get. Upon refleCtion, the apology ſeemed to he juſt, as 
well as kind; for the fact was, that moſt of the corns had that 


year ripened together, and the fine weather continuing, * | 
man was hurried in cutting down and gathering in, At the 
concluſion of the work a deluge of rain fell out, and the wea- 
ther continued wet for ſeveral weeks. This farmer, indeed, 


like many others, was at laſt drove into his barn to provide 


his thatch ; bur, alas! he was aifo confined to it, till the grow- 


ing took place; which hurt him much, as it did many others 
that year, who had been equally unprovident with himſelf. 

Circumſtances of this kind occurring ſhould alarm the far- 
mer, and guard him againſt an over-great confidence. in the 
fineſt weather. It is a good maxim, Long foul, long fair ; 
Long fair, long foul. At the ſame time, what is more direct- 
1y to our point, all farmers, from ſuch occaſional ſurpriſes, 
ſhould be taught foreſight and diligence, in preſerving, or pro- 


viding the neceſſary covering tor their victual, when” it 1 


be got in ſafe. 


Could not the farmer ſet apart ll the ſtraw of his 


threſhed barley, for thatching next year's ſtacks ? Perhaps it 
may be ſhortened a little; but no matter, it can be put on the 


cloſſer : for it will do, as we in the weſt ſeldom keep ſtacks 


over ſummer. We keep indeed too many cattle, which are 
partly ſtarved from want of both graſs and fodder. This cuſ- 
tom however makes us put a value on every ſtraw, My ad- 
vice is, therefore, adapted to our taſte and cuſtom ; for the 
itraw of feed bear comes generally after foddering time; be- 
ſides we eſteem it of little uſe for cattle, when threſhed earlier. 


For which reaſon, I am not even ſcrupulcus of ſeiting apart _ 


* XII. 86 | for 


for the enſuing harveſt, fOme of my earlieſt threſhed han 


e 
FEET Put a tight rope round the ſtack, and an achte 
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ſtraw. For if 1 were not provides againſt + tne time of need, 


Iſh uld think myſelf affronted if T had left a ruth -buſh, or 
broom-know uncut, in all my poſſeſſion. I: is true, ſuch 3; 
have large farms in the weſt are ſeldom unprovided ; and in 
the eaſt, where they have corns of all kinds to threſh through 
ſummer, they ſcarce ever can be in want of thatch at harveſt 
time. And what, I pray, would the eaſt country farmers lay 
four practice, did they know that few of tho in the welt 
have a ſingle ſh-af of last crop remaining, to put upon ther 
ft; __ cf rhe preſent crop; but that it mult be tbreſhedont gf 

ifelf, before the crop can be covered from the weather 


| MAT they not aſt us, with all our oeconomy, V hat could be 


the difference, in providing cur thatch from Jaſt « crop, or {rom 
the prefent, ſince ſooner or latter evely crop muſt furniſh the 
quantity required tor a ycar? Might they not twit us with the 
old e That ſince we will be faving 7, it is ſtill bette 
bin the braird than the bottom ? for . knowing in 
a bad winter may require of us, we dip very deeply in that 
winter's proviſion, for the ſtraw that in harvclt is aviolute!y ne- 
ce ſſarv to ſœcure the crop. 5 

Put in regard that, after all that can be faid upon the ad- 
vantages of a proper foreſight and providence, with reſpect to 

ur probable wants, ma ny will be more or leſs unprovide 
whe the demand comes upon them; our 77 rule here s, 
Tat great core be taken in the building of ftacks, eſpectally 
ae the cating, in order to keep out the rain till the thaick 
can dc provided. This is dont, as was hinted upon hutting, 
Hill, by fi:ting the hearc well, and thereby floping the outer 
Comes {o as to drain off the wetneſs reac ily, This is an 
eaſy work above the ring-gang, where it is mo#t ne-diul, Be. 
low that it is more difficult, eſpecially if the fiack is“ allow ed 
to grow much. Here the ſheaves on the outfide flide cut, a 
both disfgure the building, and endanger its ſalling without 


hans 


'Q 
9 
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hand below, to beat in a meaf as ſoon as it flides out of its 
s is the effectual remedy. | 

It may be neceſſa wy to obſerye here what will ſometimes 
happen, to wit, that the building of a Rack may be interrupt- 
ed with rain, before it is halt finiſhed 3 which is not © only 1 , 
gerous to the corn laid ou: upon the field for compleat ating it, 
but particular. y ſo to the unfiniſhed Rack, We paſs over at 
this time the danger in he ſield, as not to our preſent burpaſe 
and only take notice, that the common preſervation EE ER a 
ſack in this condition is, to fill up the heart as quickly a 
can be, with whatever corn is at hand, or on the way 3 
wards. Aſter this, the workman gives the whole a clots co- 
vering of thatch ſheaves, to keep out the rain. But as this 
kind of covering is not always ready on {uch occaſion ;; fo, at 
the fame time, when it ne it is but an zntufficient pro- 

tection under great and contin uing rains. It were therefore to 
be wiſhed, hat we had in uie both a better aud more con- 


ſtant ſecutity. 


I have heard that the farmers in Holland uſe a kind of 
timber roof, of a conic figure, for the heads of their ſtac ks; 
which, being hung by the top upon a triangle, can, by the 


means of puileys, be drawn up, or let down at pleaſures as 


the weather may either favour, or obſtruck rheir work. ur 
countrymen who have ſeen them, call them Butch barns : ler 
tae farmer can build up heneath them, any mall 
his corn which he Huds ready at ne time, and letting 


' C — 8 
. og . : LA * 5 0 5 . 
his root upon it, he can wait with patience till more of it can 


be got in. 


r MY | 15 
8 And this wort he can repeat irom time to time 


till tae tack is compleated, and the root NEU COW upon it 
for good. | 

This is the only acccunt cfthoſe tim! er roofs; witch 1 can 
cnt recoilett'; it be: ng a long time ſince Theatd of tnem. 
Never law one, nor do i remember to have ſcen any 
dc:cription of them ite the books up! 
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own late conjetures for the informations of my friend, Neither 


for the ſame reaſons, can I judge preciſely of their advantages 


or diſadvantages. One however may preſume, that thoſe who 


uſe them find ſome benefit from them. But whether the ad. 


vantages of them are ſuperior, or rather additional, to what we 
enjoy from our own barns; or if they are only ſupplemental, 
in making up for the want of ſuch barns as we have, I cannot 


at preſent pretend to determine. In the mean time the diffe- 


rence between theſe two circumſtances is important, | ſhould 


therefore think, that the public would be indebted to any man 


better informed, for an accurate account of their conſtruction 


and advantages. 


After all, if any of our farmers inclines to try his genius 
upon the imperfect hints above given, he might uſe at a ſmal 
expence, the common fir of the country, both for his triangle 
and cover: and if he gave his ſtacks, and alſo the conic covers 
a ſquare form, the trouble and expence ot the workmanſhip 
would be leſs, and the frame itleif more fim than the circular 
form adapted tothe common round figure of our ſtacks. If 
the farmer does not chuſe the triangle and pulleys, the corer 


muſt be made in ſuch pieces as can be pur together with hands, | 


when it is to be uſcd. Or, if theſe pieces ſhould be too bes- 


vy, and in windy weather become unmanageable ; the frame 


of them only might be made of wood, and be covered when 
uſed, with ſome coarſe wax-cloth, or oil- cloath, ſhaped tor one 
fide of the cone. And, if the top of the cone was preciſely 
a right angle, any two quarters put together by the baſe, would 


make a ſquare winno-cloath, when not in immediate ule as 3 | 
cover. The firſt of theſe with the triangle and pulleys will 
be the moſt manageable, if its expence does not affright the 
farmer. Laſtly, if the farmer pleaſes, a ſimple wax cloth 
could be ſhaped to that kind of head which any ſtack builder 


would chuſc to leave upon his work, were he like to be over- 


taken with rain. This could eaſily be tiarown over it, and 1! 


a ſmall weight were appenced to each corner, in order de 
ſtretch 
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and 
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gretch the cloth properly, the rain would run off it more eafily, 
and the wind might not be able to raiſe it from its place. 


Hearing that ſome of my ingenious neighbours were delibe- 
rating about theſe temporary coverings, I have thrown out 
the foregoing hints into their view, merely as materials for 
their own thoughts; hoping to hear ſoon of ſome contrivance 
that will remedy the inconveniencies of which they have 
complained theſe two years paſt, 
2dly, The builder ſhould endeavour to lay all his outſide 
ſheaves ſo cloſe together, that no vacancy or even flackneſs 


de left in the whole round, to admit the rain. Above the 


eaſing it is common to ſpread the bottoms a little, by which 
their heads are kept more erect, and the vacancies below are 
better covered. | 8 | | 

It before the thatch is prepared, the ſtack ſhall ſuffer from 
great rains, which threaten a continuance, and the farmer 


would wiſh to have it protected; inſtead of a cloſs thatching 


with ſtraw, I would in this caſe adviſe a broom covering, where 
it can be eaſily had. For, if the root ends of the branches 
were a little ſharpened, ſo that they could be eaſily thruſt in- 
to the ſtack, this work could be done at any time, without 


waiting till it was dried on the outſide : becauſe, whilſt the 


broom is a ſufficient protection againſt ſucceeding rains, it 


admits alſo a ſufficient quantity of air among its branches, to 
dry up the former wetneſs from the ſheave bottoms. I once 


laved a peaſe ſtack, by putting on this covering in the middle 
of a thunder ſhower, of ſome hours duration. The ſtack had 


been juſt put up when it began; it was therefore ſo looſe in its 


texture, that we were ſoon obliged to cover it with winnow 
Cloths, leaſt the rain ſhould ſink into its center: and we only 
ventured at a time, to uncover half a yard breadth, immediate- 
ly before the thatchers, till they could put on the brooom. 
Foreſeeing that I ſhould be ſcarce of thatch that year, (1753) 
I had for my own fecurity brought home a fortnight before 
the danger a load of broom, from a place at two miles diſtance. 


Had 
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Had I not been in poſſeſſion of it at the time mentioned, ! 


might have wholly loſt my peaſe ſtack; for the weather con. 


tinued wet and ſtormy for ſome time after. But as things 


happened, every ſheaf was preſerved ; and that without any 


inconvenience, except a wet ſkin to the ſervants ; and without 


any expence to the maſter, but a little of his dram bottle, 
which on ſuch occaſions ought not to be ſpared. 


3dly, He ſhould take care to leave no riſings, nor hollows 


in the line of the thatch- gang, that is, from the eaſing to the 


neck of the top ſheaf. For theſe purpoſes, after the top ſheaf 
was put on, IL have ſeen the ſtack- builder come down, and go 


round, to take a view of his work on all ſides; and then mount- 


ing his ladder, I have ſeen him give every part above the ea(- 
ing a little hand dreſſing ; that is, pulling out the hollows, 

preſſing or beating in the riſings, filling up the vacant ſpaces, 
by ſpreading the bottoms of the neighbouring ſheaves; and 
laſtly, ſmoothing down the ſtarred pens of a ſheaf bot. 
tom, till he gave the whole the neatneſs of a well pulled hay- 


ſtack. This operation, the work of a few minutes, While a 


hood ſheat or a couple of ropes were a- making below, hath, be- 


ſides its neatneſs, theſe two advantages; 1}, It needs leſs thatc); 


and 2dly, It will bear unhurt a conſiderable rain, till that 
litile can be got and put on. iNcither of which will be over- 
looked, under a weſtern ſcarcity, or in a weltern climate. 
Ou: ſecond rule in covering tacks, is, to do it by thatch- 
ing. To ſhake on the ſtraw from the top of the ſtack, as 18 
done in the caſt, coſts perhaps leſs time. But it is ncithe! 
neat nor workman like; nor is it io good a ſecurity in rainy 
weather, unleſs the quantity be greater than we could 
well ſpare: nor laſtly, can it be done to any purpoſe, but in a 
dead calm. At the ſame time, while we blame the eaſt coun- 


try farmers in this particular, they are alfointitled both to our 
| . ; o * o 3 hb 
apology and commendation. Their weather 15 10 generally 


z00d, and their corns ſo generally clean at bottom, that they 
«0 not require the care which ours do, Beides, the) build 


their 


their ſt 
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their ſtacks with ſo much more dexterity than we commonly 

do; that, with their other advantages of corn and climate, 
they need leſs covering, or leſs care in putting it on, I am 
jill, however, perſuaded, that thatching is much neater, and a 


better ſecurity in caſe of bad weather. Only obſerve, that in 


thatching ſtack, it is not proper t to ſhorten the ſtoppel too 


much, by thruſting its head far into the ſtuff. Nor is it ne- 


ceſlary to overlap greatly the heads of the under row, by the 


tails of that above it. The ſinking of the ſtacks through time, 


tends to overlap them more than at firſt they ſeemed to do; 


and likewiſe tends to faſten their heads, if they had any hold 


at all. At any rate, if they can be kept on till the crols ropes 
are laid over them, theſe will keep mow firm, though they had 


little other fattening. 


After the thatch is put on, the next operation is to keep it 
on with ropes. Before we ſay any thing to this point, we 


vould obſerve, that as the beſt ſtack ropes are made of ſpritts, 
and other coarſe ſtuff drawn out of bog hay, tuch as have this 
convenience, ſhould provide themſelves in time. The ſpritts 
would be drawn from the hay when it lies in the ſwath 3 and 


deing tied up in ſheaves, they ſhould be ſet up ſingle to dry; 


and when ſuſſiciently win, ſhould be kept in a dry place till 


needed. lt this proviſion has been neglected, ſmall oats may 
be threſhed out to ſupply their place. 1 muſt however blame 


a want of attention and foreſight, in ſecuring even this trifling | 


convenience, in a time of more leiſure. Hours are iometimes 
lot in dewy mornings, before hay can be turned or ſpread out. 
It would be profitable, if ſuch times were employed in drawing 
out the ſpritts and ruſhes, from the finer graſs, for the pur- 


poſes ayove-mentioned ; and the cattle would have more plea- 
lure in eating the remainder. 


The firſt thing to be done towards the roping of ſtacks is, 
to put on ſo many upright ropes as are neceflary to divide the 
itack properly. A ſtack may be Werd, by two ropes put 


round 
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which 2 number of croſs ropes that lie horizontally are 


it, in proportion to its bulk. This done, the workman faſtens 


both firm in their places; and before he ſhifts his ladder, he 


but that he can reach from one to another, without coming 


| x 4 | | 5 the 
thatch, and keep it on firmi; The tame ſtraitening of 


E 


round the neck of the hooding by the middle, and having their : 
end faſtened below the eaſing. Theſe ſerve to keep the hood. Helle u 
ing firm, and are put on before thatching. After the ſtack i ſachs 


thatched, theſe upright ropes ſerve, as a kind of warp, upon this a1 


T houg 
keeping | 
the farm: 
provided 


wrought, in order to keep the thatch firm and cloſs. If the 
ſtack is large, three or four ſuch upright ropes may be put on 


his circular ropes to one of the upright ropes, making uſe of 
his ſhorteſt neareſt the top. Theſe he carries round the ſtack, 
purting them about each of the upright ropes, in order to keep 


rer will 
to follow 
themſel ve 


In regard 
ſtrokes down the thatch that may be raiſed by the wind, or 


mers ma) 

rufled by his work, that every part of it may lie neat and boch in ft 
ſtraight, when it is left. But in regard that the frequent ſhit: the conſe 
ing of the ladder, and the carrying it often round the ſtack, is 0 boch ! 


both tedious and labourious, the farmer takes care, I/, I hat | tore. 


his upright ropes be not at ſo great a diſtance from each other, Lis 


25 18 beg 

down to ſhift his ladder. 2d/y, He faſtens as many of bis 3 
croſs ropes at once as will finiſh the whole, at equal diſtances A harvs 
between the hood- ſheaf and eaſing, that he may carry all of | deferred t 
them about with him together, and ſo compleat the work * alterward 
one round of the ladder; which makes a great ſaving both ot rally ſo 
time and labour. When this work is done properly, the ropes rery late? 
reſemble a kind of net-work in one piece, which inks equally corns ; ef 
down together, as the ſtack itſelf ſubſides. And if at a _— in that fe: 
night's diſtance the upright ropes were drawn gently do- The co 


ward, ſo as they could be ſtraitened a little by a ne faſtening 


it down b 
: n N le 
below, every inch of the circular ropes would he ciols to t 


cools, anc 
can ſpare 


| erwards be oc- | 
upright ropes may be repeated as there ſhall af erwar and, with 


caſion. The neateſt way of faſtening them below the ealing ddual. 


ie, by tying them to a ſtrong circular rope placed there. monly ſo, 
| | | | 71 or the litt 


N X 


if the means of recovering heated Cyrns, either in mow 6 
| fack ; and the proviſion that may be made for rendering 


this an eaſy work. 


Though what hath been already faid upon the methods of 
keeping ſtuff cool, in ſlack or mow, be a ſuſſicient ſecurity to 
the farmer, if he will be inſtructed; yet in regard all are not 


provided with the conveniences recommended, and many ne- 


rer will provide themſelves with any of them, chung rather 


to follow the beaten road, even though they ſhould mark 


themſelves out by their own ill ſucceſs and diſappointments. 
In regard alſo that, however negligent and conſident ſuch far- 
mers may be, bad ſeaſons will happen, corns will be fpoitcd 
boch in ſtacks and mows, and lofles and misſortunes will be 


the conſequences to themſelves, and to the public; compaſſion 


to boch inclines me to add a fourth particular to what is {aid 


above. 


It relates to the means of cooling, and recovering ſuch ttuit 


3518 begun to heat, and in danger of ipoiling, &c. 
This calamity was remarkably the caſe in the high grounds 


lat harveſt (1772). The long continuance of the ſroſt had 


leterred the plowing till near the end of March; the ſeaton 
wterwards being cold and late, and the muir lands being na- 
rally ſo, all things ſeemed to concur in making the harveſt 


ery late alſo 3 and, therefore, peculiarly dangerous to grafly 


corns; eſpecially conſidering the long continued wet weather 
in that ſeaſon. | | 

The common practice, when a barn mow heats, is, to throw 
it down betwixt the open doors, and letting it lie there ti] it 
cools, and can be put up agzin in its place. And when one 
an ſpare the room ſo long as it is n eded, the work is ealy 3 
and, with a little paticnce and diſcretiou, the cure may be ef— 
tual. But, alas! in dangerous weather our barns are com— 
monly ſo crammed up, that there is either no room left at all; 


Or the little that is, may be allotted for ſome bit of a hid 
No XII. 
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not vet under cover; and perhaps in as much hazard with. 
out, as that within ſeems to be. If this remedy ſhould fail us, 
tl n=x7 in common uſe is, to carry the heated corn Out in. 
to the barn- ard ani! adjacent fields; where it muſt be ſet up, 

and ſtane til! it is iviticiently cooled and aired. It is ealy to 
ſoz, ha this cannot be done without a conſiderahle expeyce, 
both of grain and labour; and that every probable mean 


#; 11/1 be tried, before it is done. And would men be bu: 


perſuaded by any arguments to think and provide before hand 


lilly 


{ſuch a picture of diiireſs could be exhibited upon thoſe dan. 
gers, as would excite any mind, a degree above ſtupidity it. 


ſelf, Suppole, for example, the back mow were heated, 2 
well as th. remoſt; that the ſtaeks in the barn yard were | 
uffn ing oy the lame mistortune : tuppote the weather fo bad | 


tha: none ei them could be touched; and when a tolcrable 
day came, ſuppoſe the lauf without were needing ſuch aht. 
ance, that the farmer could not reſolve which he thouid begin 
to: ſuppoſe him ſufficiently aſſured of the loſs he mull ſuſtain, 
by taking down, handling, and again putting up his corns; ul. 
gelently apprized of his danger tiom a change of weather, aac 
ſcarce daring to truſt any thing abroad for fear of il. And 


yet under all thote 1 inconveniencies, contemplate him drove on | 


by dire neceſſi y; to undo all his former labours, to renew an 


xrence already incurred, to expoſe himſelf to hazards ſtom 


wh ich he had but lately etcaped, and to ſufler the undoubted 
los of what he thought perfectly ſafe. Contemplate the far- 
ner in this firvation, and endeavour to conceive what ls 
Fpplexhy, diſtraction, and regret muſt be. Aſt him, what 


ie would then give to have been at proper pains, with lus | 


barn, and barn-yard, in order to have 3 pre vente 
is Skies at diltreſs and inconvenience 2 I dare ſay tiefe! 

9! 
4ew oft you, W ho in tis perplexed. ltuetion, would not! g. 


#1 
Ei 
— 


the 
7 i, J to 1 voy 
more money than what, if well beſtowed, accoremy “ 


above directions, would have afforded a ſuſſicient! ſecutz, 
| ters in 
an adconate remedv. I would willingly put theſe mattels 
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2 ſtrong light to you, becauſe it is in the immediate feeling of 
lach diſtreſſes, or in the ſtrong impreſſion that can be made of 
them upon the mind, that one can know the value of a per- 
{edt ſecurity, or certain remedy. For when danger is over, 
we ſoon forget it, and therefore incline to bantſhithe tears of 
it; and with them all the care that may be neceſſary to pro- 
vide for it, againſt the time to come. In ſhort, we never 
think of paſt danger, till we are involved in a freſh one; and 
therefore are as unprepared for the laſt, as we were for the 


farlt. 


gument, that like all other remedies may be unpleaſant, while 
highly neceſſary and ſalutary; allow me to obſerve, that if it 
be extremely troubleſome to carry out our heated COrns into the 
freſhair, it is not very difficult to carry the freſh air into the 
heated corn, did you once underſtand how eit {hould be done. 

Amongſt the reſt that ſuffered by heated corn in the year 
1772, my old acquaintance Thowas Orr was one: not inciced 
in his ſtack-yard, for that was ſufficiently ſecured by the lo- 
ries and funnels above deferibed ; it was in his barn, The Waick 


«> 9 
? 


licht and ingenuity fail him? No; Thomos may be in dun- 


7 


ger, but is not ſo often overtaken by it as Cs Ati: Let 
us hear then his own account of the matter; for bis. {ct eme 
ſeemed moſt ingenious, and was in eve ry its P of: 1 1. di- 


reſted and prepared. Thomas ſuſrected his barn from "bs 
beginning, tor he had eyes to ſce it, and was not diſpoſed ty 


Ted - CA 2b 
Wgue it to himſelt, under any fallacious hopes. Theraforé 
tough he could not mend the matter 
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: another, 111 lo had his Corn, e the m! 


In the mean time, not to detain you too long upon an ar- 


he was not ſo well provided. Put, even there, did his fore? 
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front of his mo? v, he ſtudicd to g¹ ve every ſheaf ſuch a lope, 

as pointed them all, as much as he conveniently could, to. 
wards the above-mentioned lit, or opening. For he reaſoned 
juſtly, that when his mow heated, the warm air, as it aſcen. 
ded, would naturally take along the line of his ſtraw, towards 
the ſame place, and fo get out by the vent hole. Thomas, 
however, did not wholly depend upon the building cf his mom, 
though his method was rational and had been recommended 
Ly »therss ie knew he had hazarded much, as all hi 
ndighbours had done; he therefore prepared bimſelf f lor the 
worſt; for he made uſe of ali the ordinary means of know: 
ing the rea] ſtate of his mow, that is, by thruſting in at dil. 
ferent places, jour or five hand-ſtaves, and hy pulling them 
out at different times, he was able to judge by their warmth 
in his hand, where the heat was greateit, and what progress 
it was daily making. Finding, by theſe trials, that the heat 
Was actually begun, he then took an old gun-barrel, and be. 
ing a {mith to his trade, he untcrewed the dock, and took it 
out alrogether. Le next ſhaped for the muzzle a ſew woot: 
en Pins, With ſhouiders upon each, that they might not g 


- 


too far into the barrel, nor ſtick too faſt in it; and theſe pins 
he AT PENCA to a point at their cuter end, IIis deſign by 
their points was, to thruſt the whole gun-barrel with eaſe 11.9 
the mow, as far as he thought neceſſary: and then by draw. 
ing it a little backward, he thought that the ſhoulders of the 
pins, by taking hold of the croſs ſtraws, would alluit 1 him in 
diſlodging them from the muzzle, and ſo leave it quite open, 
for the 50 air to pals Irecly through it, into the heart of the 
mow. Here again his DN was at leaſt ſpecious: vis. 


That if the gun-barrel wanted altogether the pointed pins, 
tne ends of the ſtraw would get into its muzzle when 11 rut 


1 ** Ny and either cork it up wholly, or by their reſiſtance 


14 AY! —” 
prevent its entrance, without a very great force. And on the 
Other hand, 1! tic pits wanted the {houider, the) might eLnce 
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otherwiſe difficult to diſlodge. Lat of all, Thomas having 
ready in his houſe a ſmall pair of hand-bellows in order to 


throw in the freſh air through the barrel, whenever he ſhould 


fnd it neceſſary ; he thought himſelf prepared for the worſt, 


and therefore patiently waited till the mow was ſufficiently 


heated, that ſo the effects of his preparations might be perfect- 
ly aſcertained. Accordingly, in a few days, when the neigh- 


bours had begun to caſt out their heated corns, Thomas drew 
{me of his hand-ſtaves, to ſee in what condition his own was; 
and finding their warmth fo great, that he could ſcarce hold 


in his hand the end of his poles, he inſtantly began his opera- 
tions. So, fixing one of his wooden pins into the muzzle, 
he thruſt his barrel into the hotteſt of his corn; then draw- 
ing it a little outwards, to diſengage the wood, he rolled a 


little tow round the noſe of the bellows, and twiſting it firm 


ly into the dock end of the barrel, that no air might return 
that way, he began to blow: and, in one word, he continued 


blowing, till by drawing one of his neareſt hand- -Raves, he 
could feel the inner pait of it perfectly cooled. This encou- 


raging his hopes, he drew the barrel from that place; and 
quickly filling the muzzle with another pin like the former, 
he thruſt all into another part of the mow, at ſome diltance 


from his firſt hole; and blowing as before, he continued till 


he was again ſatisfied. And thus, by repeating theſe opera- 
tions again and again, in different places, he was in two hours 
time, perfectly convin..:d of his ſucceſs. For all his poles 
| and hand ſlaves | being quite cold and dry, he was fenbble 
that all the moitt and warm VapGur was fled. What indeed 
contributed a littie to Thomas's conviction, and perhaps not 
a little to his ſatislaction, was a viſit made bim by one of his 


neighbours, Guri; 18 the courſe of his ſorcgoing operations. 
This man 


ſome con:rivance ging on within, as he ſaw nothing going 


on withour, that was negnbour- like, came to his barn ; ; and 


devine he Pail che end of it, that the fare, or ſteam of the 


YODOUTD 


Either informed of Thomas's deſign, or ſuſpecting 
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vapour, was coming out from the ſlit-hole in the gavel, like 
the ſmoke of kiln- drying, he told Thomas at entering, that if 
he had not ſuſpected what he was about, he would have ima. 
gined that he had laid ten bolls of corn upon a kiln-head 


within, and had put a good fire to the tail of it. Since the 


foregoing operations a more effectual experiment has been 
made upon the mow. It has been all threſhed out for uſe, 
and the owner declares to me, that he never had any in better 
condition than it was, Thomas, by way of anſwer to ſome 
compliment made upon his ingenuity, tells me that he is nc 
wiſer than his neighbours ; but that he juſt thinks 2 little 


what he i going about, and how it ſhould be done. If they 
would but think a wee, he does not doubt but many of them 


would contrive things better than he.—Is not his ſentiment 


both modeſt and juſt,—is it not full of inſtruction ? It is; 
for what is wanting to rational creatures, in the managemert 


of their ordinary affairs, but thought, or the exerciſe of their 


rational faculties about them; 


Such was the ſucceſs of Thomas Orr's ingenious contri. 


vance, all executed with his Own hand, and the full effect ct 
it ſeen in two hours or ſo. This no doubt ought to enbance 
its value, and recommend the trial to others. Indeed the 
whole of it ſeemed to me, from the beginning, to be planned 
out upon ſuch ſolid principles of reaſon, and ſuch an accurat 
attention to Circuluitances, as could ſcarce fail of its effect. 
have therefore always encouraged Thomas to ſuch trials; and 
ſcarce ever had occaſion to correct him, if it was not Wilk te 
ſpect to {ſome of the properties of air, which Thomas could not 
be ſuppoſed toknow. I mc:n the effeQt: of heat in rariſping 
it, and the effect of a vacuuin occaſioned by rarifaction, in at- 
tracting the external cod dir. But darin eh 159 ame 
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provitions recommended on the ſecond head of this period, 
they mould at leaſt in threatening harveſts provide themſelves 
with i hand- bellows and a gun-barrel. If one has not a hand- 
yellows, a little more time might anſwer all its purpoſes. Or, 
if the gun- barrel be not at hand, a ſtick could be bored, or a 
mall Thone could be made, that could be laid in, and corked 
up, till the time required its uſe ; or it could be thruſt in after- 
wards, wherever it was found needful. Theſe are portable 
conveniencies : they can be carried out into the barn-yard, 
and applied with equal ſucceſs to a heated ſtack, as to a heated 
mow, And if a wiſe man can by any ſuch trifling convenien- 
cies, extricate himſelf from the dangers and difficulties above- 
nentioned, or relieve himſelf from the labours and perpl2xi- 
ies there deſcribed, they! are ſurely worth a little of his atten- 

tion and care. 5 | 
Few men have however imitated, or even hearkened to my 
friend Thomas, though he may be faid to have both 
{ought and found out many uſcful inventions. Thomas has 
plowed his land theſe ten years paſt, with two old mares, and 
a plow of his own contrivance, long before we got the Merſe, 
or Northumberland chain plow into this corner. He has of- 
ten defied his neighbours to make better work, or to produce 
better corn upon the like grounds; yet I know not if, as yet, 
one man has tried the like, though he can have the wood, the 
iron, and workmanſhip at half the ordinary price. He is in- 
deed a philoſopher from native ceflexion, and the powers of ge- 
nius; yet the ſimplicity of his looks, and aukwardneſs of his 
air, are too much againſt him, to gain him any general credit 
or leading with the bulk of men. It is too much the diſpoſi- 
on of human nature to contemn alike, (if not more) what is 
above their comprehenſion, as what is below it. Hence all 
vlockheads are the moſt cenſorious of ingenious men and mea- 
lures; being ſcarce able to approve any thing, but wht is per- 
| ſeQy vulgar, and beneath all notice. A fool is wiſer in his 
dyn conceit, than ten men that can render a reaſon, Beſides, 
op $I, floth 
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capable. Hence men will ſtruggle through the whole of life, 


with yearly, nay, with daily inconveniencies and difkicultie 
rather than beſtow one day's labour, or the price of it, to relieve 
themſelves from them for ever. Pride too, an high opinion 
of ourſelves, and a ſcornful contempt of others; a prejudice. 
_ alfo againſt new cuſtoms, and a bigotted attachment to old 


ones; all of them conſpire againſt inſtruction and improve. 
ment. Theſe have got into our worldiy employments, as well 


as our religious concerns; and equally obſtruct the intereſts 
of this life, as they do thoſe of the life to come. Laſt of all 
men who, animated by rivalſhips and interferings, will fight 


the world for a diſputed intereſt, and reckon themſelves ca- 


pitally injured if they loſe it, will yet neglect a thouſand op- 
portunities, by each of which, if duly improved, ten times the 


value may be ſaved or gained, The gradual improvements 
of an age, which are the gifts of providence, and the ſources 


of public caſe and opulence, thoſe narrow minded and nar- 
row hearted men will deſpiſe z wrapt up in their own indo- 
lence, ignorance, and ſelf-ſufficiency, they will ſcarce pull 


their hands from their boſoms, to receive the offered bounty, 
that could make them rich or eaſy, wiſe or happy. None but 


the wiſe can be made much wiſer; for to him only that hath 


ſhall be given. Hence it is, that improvements of every kind, 


even thoſe of ſaving and comp, the moſt obvious of any, 
go on but ſlowly ; and inſtead of encouragement, meet witk 


neglect, or Dppontion, from the ſar greateſt number of man- 
kind. 
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ARTICLE ILXXV. 


Account of an unſucceſsful Experiment of watering new 
ſprung Clover with Salt Water. 


In a letter from ARA ro to the Editor. ] 


[AVING juſt a few minutes leiſure, and being return- 
ed from the plough, by which I have been buſy horſe- 
hoeing ſome turnips, I deſign to write you a ſhort letter, con- 
cerning an experiment which I made laſt year, with ſca· wa- 
ter, as a manure for young graſs; and as there is no neceſſity 
for a long winded preamble, I ſhall introduce the ſubject of 
it, without ſo much as mentioning the propriety of commu- 
nicating the reſult of an experiment, which can be of no fer- 
vice to others, but ſo far as it may caution them, againſt mak- 
ing the ſame trial to a great extent, and conſequently pre- 
vent them acquiring. che fame knowledge at a much dearer 
5 1855 
Late in the ſpring of thi year 1772, I ſowed ſome clover- 
ſecd. It foon vegetated and aflumed a very good appearance: 
rerained its lively colour, and was in a very thriving way in 
the month of Auguſt, when the water was applyed. Upou 
the 19th and 21ſt of that month, the water was applyed in 
much the ſame quantitys, as are uſually poured upon thirfty 
plants, to lupply the want of rain. At this time it was calm, 
loft, rainy weather, and, without doubt, the moſt proper ſca- 
lon for applying ſalts ; but the bad effects of the water were 
iſcorered in a ſhort time. In a few days the plants were v!- 
boly in a decayed fate, at laſt they entirely diſappeared, while 
tae part of the field un watered continued freſh and good, 
That cortoſive e, notwithitanding the frech water, which doubts 
leis muſt be an antidote a gainſt its more violent and ſudden 
cies, thus deſtroyed, without the ſmalleſt exception, 
every plant upon which it had been poured, in the ſpace of 
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two weeks. Sea - ware produces the ſame eſfec in propor- 

to the ſalts it contains; but there is not a more proper ma- 

nure for graſs, any time after it has been once cut, than this 

is, if Iayed on in a wet ſeaſon. Tam, Sir, . 
Eaſt- Lothian, 


Auguſt I 6th, 1773. 


Yours, &c. 
ARAI OR. 


6 


— 
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AA TITLE ann. 
An apology in behalf of Crows ; in anſwer to Arator's Letter, 
No VII. p. 347 A receipt for killing Mice. 


[Ina Letter to the Editor. I: 


1 See in the Scots Farmer (Ne VII. p. 347.) a paper upon 
the deſtruction of Crows. If by Crows is meant Rooks, | 


before a general aflociation take place for their deſtruction, 


1 humbly conceive the public ſhould have under their con- 


fideration the following paifage from Mr Pennant's Britiſh 
_ Zoology, vol. I. page 168. But what diſtinguiſſics the rook 


from the crow is the bill; the noſtrils, chin, and ſides of | 
that and the mouth being in old birds white and bared o 
© feathers, by often thruſting the bill into the ground in ſearci | 


of the eruca of the Dor-beetle : the rook then, inſtead of be- 
ing preſcribed, ſhould be treated as the farmers friznd ; asi: 
© clears his ground from catterpillers, that do incredible da. 
© mage by eating the roots of the corn,” I the rather mention 


this, as many acres of corn in Banff and Aberdeen flures } 
| have been this year deſtreyed by the tory worm, which 1 take | 


to be the Larva or the Dor-beetle; Scarabæus Melolanihn, 
Lin. ſyſt. 351. The oeconomy of nature and divine providence 
is not well underſtood 3 and the relations, dependencies, and 
connections of things too little ſtudied; but when known ve 
ſhouid make a prepet ute of ſuch knowledge; and, in 
caſe, it is at leaſt a queſtion, whether the rook does not gien 
ly more ſervice to man by the deſtruction of an infinite nu 
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ber of pernicious inſects, (which we ſee them every day dig- 
ging for, and of which they were created to diminith the num- 
bers by feeding on them) than they do hurt in ſeed time and 
harveſt by feeding on corn. Even the raven, royſton or hood- 
ed crow, and magpie, are very probably more uſeful in the con- 
ſumption of carrion and deſtruction of inſects, than hurtful by 
ſometimes picking up a few chickens or lambs. Though the 
mole be apparently hurtful in gardens and meadows, yet I have 
ſometimes thought her of conſiderable uſe in ſtirring and pul- 
veriſing the ground, and eating up inſects. I would not how« 
ever be thought an advocate for mice and rats; and with ſome 
of your correſpondents would give us ſome good methods of 
deſtroying them : Meantime, I beg leave to mention a receipt 
for killing mice, to be found in the Britiſh Zoology, vol. . 
p. 106. which not being in many hands, may be worth pub« 
lication in your collection. Mr Pennant aſſures us, That the 
{root of white hellebore, and ſtaves-acre, powdered and mix- 
ed with meal, is a certain poiſon to them.“ I am, Sir, 
Auguſt 17th, Your molt obedient ſervant, 
1773. RUSTIC US Fs. 
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ARTICLE LXXVIL 


The whole proceſs of the Turnip management in Eaſt- Lothian. 
—Scheme for the encouragement of propagation, 


[In a letter to the Editor.] | 

þ enraged by the example of others, I hereby attempt to 

enter myſelf into the liſt of your correſpondents, who 
have already generouſly contributed their ſhare, to the ſupport 
of the ScoTs FARMER. I poſleſs no ſhining talents to make 
me appear conſpicuous in the literary world ; can boaſt of no 
qualifications calculated to pleaſe the admirers of language, 
and of that melodious combination of ſyllables peculiar to the 
learned ; but I can deduce the molt natural and obvious con- 


ſequences 
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ſequences from a ſhort train of ſimple facts, and tranſcribe 
them into plain and ſimple nile, which I think qualifies me 
for making oblervations in the farming way, and conſequent. 
ly for becoming (with all due deference to your better judg- 
ment, Mr Printer) one of your correſpondents. 

I intend, in this place, only to mention the moſt common 
method of managing the turnip in E:ſt-Lothian, as you pro- 
poſe in your introduction Cp. 6. j a reciprocal communication 
of the reſpectiye practices of the different countys in Scotland, 
as a mean of improving the languid ſtate of our agriculture. 
We raiſe owi turnip then upon fallow-ground prepared in 

the beſt manner. It is ploughed before or in winter, in the 
uſual way, and in the ſpring and ſummer, as if intended for 
barley. The intention of plowing 1s generally known, To 
kill the couch or quickening graſs, and ſeeds of annuals, and 


expoſe the earth to attract the {ood of plants, are obviouſly the | 


chief deſigns of it; all of which naturally point out the pre- 
per time of uſing both the plough and barrow, [Ne III. 
p. 122.) and therefore, 5 unneceſſary to dwell upon that 
head. We commonly reckon the liſt week of June or firſt 
of July the moit proper ſeaſon for ſowing them ; but, on ac- 
count of the drought, it is often neceſſary to embrace an ear- 


lier opportunity, or wait a later one; as ſowing without this 1 
precaution, encangers the whole ſeed: This indeed is running 
no great hazard if we count but the value of the ſeed, as we 


buy it commonly at 6 d. per lib. But, beſides the extraordinary 


attention paid to that plowing and harrowing beſtowed upon 


the turnip, a ſcheme laid with accuracy and deliberation be- 


ing thwarted by careleſſneſs in the execution of any particular | 


part of it, muſt doubtleſs be a material loſs, 


About the middle of May, after the field has been croſs- -plow- g 
ed and harrowed, it is turned into ſmall ridges at the diſcre- 
tion of the farmer; in general they are three foot wide. They | 
remain in this ſituation till a proper ſraſon preſents itſelf for | 


the ſeeds being ſow n, or near it; in the mean time the land | 
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g covered with the manure deſtined to that purpoſe. At the 
ſeaſon for ſowing, the ſmall ridges are plowed, but their order 
inverted, i. e. they are cleaved out, and the crowns changed 
into furrows, and the furrows into crowns. By this means it 
is evident that the dung, equally ſcattered upon the ſurface, is 


tumbled into the old furrows, and conſequently into the new 


crowns, where the turnip is always ſowh : hence have they 
the richeſt part of the field to paſture in, and the dung too 
leſs expoſed to the ſun, by the plough in hoeing them. It is 
ſometimes made a queſtion, Whether it would be moſt proper 
to apply the dung immediately to the barley after the turnips, 

or in this way; but it depends upon circumſtances which the 
farmer alone muſt judge of. His fituation for the reſpeCtive 
markets of corn and beef; the quality and condition of his 
land ; the ſtate of his manure, and perhaps other circumſtan- 
ces unnoticed, muſt determine him in this point. Corn 


without doubt is the commodity moſt worthy the farmers no- 


tice in this country, but he reckons his land in as good con- 
dition for carrying a crop of barley, even after the dung is a 
little exhauſted by the frequent plowings neceſſary to the tur- 


nips, as when it exerts itſelf with ſuch vigour as to endanger 


its being ſloomy. Some pretend to ſay they loſe nothing of 
their dung, by applying it to turnip; but this is plainly 


falſe. Every plant that thrives better with, than without dung, 
undoubtedly takes from the value of that vegetable food, re- 


ſtored to the Jand by the dung, and it loſes too by exhalation. 


If the land is tolerably rich, and has been very often and well 


plowed, we will ſometimes raiſe the turnip entirely without 


dung, and they wil! do wonderfully well. In this caſe _ 
the farmers near the ſea-ſhore have often the good fortune of 
lea-ware to ſupply its place, and it does exceedingly well; 


but there is no plant to which he can apply this manure with 
greater ſucceſs than the cabbage, After ſowing the turnip, 
which he does by a drill-plough of a very ſimple form, the far- 
mer obſerves ſtrictly, and hoes them as ſoon as they are quite 


diſtinguiſhable 
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diſtinguiſhable from the weeds ; ; he hoes at this time only along 
each fide the row, but does not thin them till conſiderably 
ſtronger, and this hoeing is only cutting out about the hoes 
length, making blanks, and leaving ſome plants together, al. 
ternately. At this time, if the annuals are brearded, he horſe. 
hoes them by plowing the earth away from the turnip, and 


when they are ſufficiently thinned with the hand, which is not 


done till they are ſtrong enough to ſtand ſingle, about which 
time he reverſes the former plowing by throwing the earth 
back again to their roots. Thus he concludes his ſummers 
labour among his turnips, which requires a conſiderable num. 
ber of hands, if he deals extenſively in that article. 
his by the bye ſuggeſts to me a ſcheme ot my own, for 
the encouragement of the propagation ot uſeful hands for this 
and other valuable purpoſes in the field bulincſs, which 1 bad 
_ occaſion to mention, and ſhow the propriety of, to a company 
which I was in lately. I told them, tnat in order to this noble 
end, I had eſtablithed it, and was determined to make it a 
fixed practice, that any hind lawfully married, ſettling under 
me, ſhould receive, for every child which he bas by his wife, a 
firlot of wheat, with the addition of a bottle of brandy at the in- 


lying. This had almoſt ſhared the fate of every new ſcheme in 


our way, when I made it appear, upon the moſt rational princi- 
ples, that it actually produced the defired effect.“ Any thing, 
faid I, „ that has a tendency to overcome the weary load of po- 
« yerty, and lighten the iron hand of affliction, the neceſſary 
* conſequence of it, muſt certainly add new ſtrength and vigour 
eto thoſe whom it generouſly relieves, and therefore, gentle- 
« men but the conſequence 1 is ſo plain that I need not 


repeat it to you, Mx AULD. 


* No ſooner did I attempt to draw the neceſſary concluſions 
from my eſtabliſhed data, than they unanimouſly agreed to what 
I had faid, and that the ſcheme was well worthy of being communi- 
cated through the channel of the Scots Farmer, ſince it was Wor- 
thy the imitation of every huſbandman. 


I ſhould 
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1 ſhould here go on to mention the manner of feeding both 
ſheep and cattle with turnips ; but as my letter is already by 
much too long, I ſhall refer that part of it till another epiſtle, 
when I may probably make a calculation, both of the profit and 
expence ariſing from the turnip ſcheme under the moſt favour- 
able circumſtances, to make it appear well worthy the atten- 
tion of farmers who are in poſſeſſion of lands adapted to that 
purpoſe, I am, Sir, 8 
%%% ˙ð1 ˙— DL Your moſt humble ſervant, 
September 10th, 1773. 19 8 


ARTICLE LXXVIIL 
en the culture of Turnips in the County o Efſex. 
[ Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. * | 


8 there never was a greater improvement i in agricul- 
ture than the practice of ſowing turnips as food for 
| aattle, I ſhall give you, for the public benefit, a few maxims, 

| which perhaps may be of ſervice; and the more lo, as I know 

them to be both uſeful and profitable. 


Land cannot be brought into too good tilth for ſowing 
turnips : : they require a deep, loole, well- - wrought. mould *; 
5 


* Mr Miller obſerves, that the ſoil propereſt for turnips is a tight, 
ſandy, loamy earth, not rich; for in a rich ſoil they grow rank, and are 
ſticky ; but if the ſoil is moiſt, they will thrive better in ſummer, eſpc- 
cially in freſh land, where they are always {wcetcr than upon an old 
worn out, or a rich ſoil. He ſays he has ſcen the roots of the green- 
_ topped turnip, which were more than a foot diameter, boiled, and were 
as ſweet and tender as any of the ſmalleſt roots. This we readily be- 
lieve, as having often eat this large ficld-turnip in the country, and it 
always proved ſweet and good. They do not, in general, grow fo large 
as thoſe Mr Miller mentions. T hat turnips are {weetc{t ON undreſſed 
ireſh land, is an undoubted fact; yet will they thrive extremely well 
on rich manured laud, and be very proper for latting cattle, though not 


perhape 
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and to effect this, diſcreet plowing and harrowing is the beſt 


way. I ſay diſcreet; becauſe one plowing, properly timed, is 
worth three that are out of time. It is a maxim in huſband. 
ry, that ſome land cannot be plowed too much; but welſhould 
add, ar proper ſeaſons and intervals, or an ignorant farmer 
might ruin himſelf, and yet think he had followed the. direc- 
tions that were given him. 

A light land requires leſs votes, as well as leſs nicer in 
the times of plowing, than a ſtiff heavy ſoil; and it is alſo 
ſooner brought into good tilth: two well-timed plowings will 
often do it ; whereas a clayey ſoil wall require three or four, 
before it is brought into order. 


An early plowing will greatly forward the getting a tif 


| ſoil into order: the month of April ſhould be the lateſt that 
| ſuch, when intended for turnips, ſhould be turned up. It 
may then lie till the beginning of June, when it ſhould be 
harrowed down with loaded harrows to break the clods, and 


immediately croſs-plowed : about a fortnight after this it ſhould 


be plowed for the laſt time, and immediately croſs-harrowed 
and ſowed out of hand with the turnip-ſeed pretty thick, and 
| ſcratched with a light harrow to cover the ſeed. 

Light lands, as 1 ſaid before, may do very well with two 


plowings, one in the ſpring, and the other juſt before ſowing 


at Midſummer . 
I look upon it, that turnip-ſeed cannot well be ſown too 


thick, tor it ſeldom all comes UP, and, of what does get above 


ground, 


perhaps quite ſo good for the table : this ſcores of farmers in Norfolk 


and Suffolk can teſtify; for where ſo many turnips are annually ſown, | 


were they ever ſo nice, it would be impoſſible to find freſſi land for 
every crop. Fortunately there is little occaſion for this nicety. 


+ The common ſeaſon for ſowing turnips, ſays Mr Miller, is any time 
from the beginning of June, te the middle of Auguſt, or a little later; 
though it is not adviſeable to ſow them much after, bec: avſc if the 
Autumn ſhould not prove very mild, they will not have time to apple 
pefore winter: nor will the roots of thoſe which are ſown after the mid- 


le of July grow very large, unleſs the froſt keeps off long m autumn. 


ſtirrir 
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ground, much is often deſtroyed by the fly, and flag ; ſo that 


the plants ſometimes, though the ſeed was ſowed thick, re- 


quire but little thinning by the hoe. In fact, I think it bet- 


ter at firſt to beſtow an additional quantity of ſeed, than to 


have to ſow two or three times over, as I have been often 


obliged to do, till I practiſed this method of lowing thick, 
which generally ſucceeds very well with me *. 


The beginning of July is the time in which I for the moſt 
part ow my turnip-feed: in this matter the grand affair is to 
hit it off, ſo that the turnips do not grow ſticky or ſpongy be- 
fore the winter, and yet are forward enough in their growth to 
reſiſt the froſts, &c. and be fit food for the cattie in the win- 
ter, or in the ſpring. IK 


To have a good and profitable crop of turnips, It is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary they ſhould, at proper times, be hoed, not on- 
ly to kill the weeds, but alto to thin the plants, and ſet then: 

out at. a proper diſtance. = 

The proper time for the firſt hoeing, is when they have 
put forth their fourth leaf, and the ſecond hoeing ſhould be in 
about three weeks afterwards: twice is, in general, enough, 
unleſs a very following rainy izafon thould come on, when it 
will be proper to take thz advantage of the firſt ſine ſun-ſhine 
weather, to give thein a third hoeing: this, indeed, is often 
neglected, but 1 always found it pay well, by the thriving 
condition 1 it put Con th in f. 


The quantity of ſeed generally allowed for an acre is one pound; 
but we think our correſpondent's method worthy of being recommend- 
ed, and that two pounds; at leaſt, ſhould be ſown, and this the ſooner, 
as it is a cheap ſeed: it is an eaſy matter to hoe up the ſupernumerary 
plants, if they all come up and eſcape the iy, 

The chief advantage of this third hocing was probably derived from 
ſtirring the earth about the roots of the plants, which, cenicquentiy, 
gave them a greater facility of extracting the nouriſhment necciiary for 
their growth, fromithe earth. As to the weeds, after two cood hocings 
the turnips will generally have over-topped them. 
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As to the diſtance at which the plants ſhould ſtand one from 
the other, that muſt be regulated by the ſize of the turnip, 
but it ſhould be never leſs than one foot, nor is there occaſion 
for its being more than two: about ſixteen or eighteen inches 
is a proper diſtance for the common turnip we generally ſoy 
about me 1. | 

If the fol, on which the turnips grow, is light and dry, 
the moſt profitable way is to feed your theep on them inthe 
ſpot where they grew; but if the foil is heavy and ſtiff, it is 
beſt to have them pulled, and carried in tumbrils on to ſome 
dry paſture, or on any dry field you want to mend : ſor was 
you to feed them on the land, one half of them, at leaſt, would 
be rolled in the dirt, trodden under foot, and ſpoiled. 

Land cannot be too rich, or too well dunged, for hearing 
turnips ||; and this will bring them forward, and make them 
eſcape the fly better; for when once the leaves become rough, 
the gy does not chuſe to touch them: it is therefore certainly 
beſt io encourage them in their growth, and Drag them as 
ſoon as poſſible out of danger. | 

When my young crop of turnips have come up, and I have 
been feartul of the fly, I have trequently fown over them wood 
aſhes, and ſometimes foot < : theie have been of great ſervice, 


 eſpectally 


+ Tt is a great fault to leave the turnip plants too clofe at hoeins: 
the diſtance will, as our correſpondent obſerves, depend on the kind of 
turnip; but a great deal will alſo, in this matter, depend on the nature 
and quality of the ſoil: if it is very rich light land, the turnips will 
grow to an amazing ſize, and the plants ſhould, in that caic, be left at 
car two fect diſtance: if on the coutrary, tie ſoil is ſtiſf and poor, the 


turnips will be but fall, and the plants may be leit at about a foot 
aſunder. | 


| "This is the Norfolk maxim; but Mr Miller thinks fret: unmanured 
land is beſt. | 

& Mr Miller - obſerve cs that there have Ye many receipts for prevent- 

| ing the Hy taking turnips, but that iew of them deicrve notice, He men- 

tone, however, two or three which he had tried with fucceſs. The rſt 

was ſtecping the leeds in water with flower of brimeſtonc mixed, fh 
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eſpecially if vente rains followed, as neither the flies nor ugs 
choſe afterwards to touch them. But I muſt obſerve, that this 


is no ſafe remedy, if the weather is dry and hot, for aſhes 

ing of a hot nature, will then be apt to burn up the croy. 
As to the ſlugs, the beſt way of deſtroying them in dry 

weather is with a light roller: this cruſhes and kills them, and 


does the crop ſervice, eſpecially if it is light land; ſor it preſſes 


the particles cloſſer, fo that the moiſture in the earth is not 
ſo ſoon exhaled by the heat of the ſun; conſequently, the 
young turnips do not ſo foon ſuffer by a continued drought *. 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve that dry weather is beſt 
for hoeing turnips in, as then neither the weeds nor the tur- 
nips that are cut up are apt to grow again. 

In light gravelly or ſandy foils, the ſeed of turnips may be 
deeper e Mat in ſtiff clayey land: in the art, it may be 


Pretty 


as to make ſtrong of the brimeſtone ; another was ſteeping it iu water, 

with a quantity of the juice of horſe-aloes mixed; both which have 
been found of uſe. He adds, that the ſowing of ſoot, or tobacco- duſt, 
over the young plants, as ſoon as they appear above ground, has alſo 
been found very ſerviceable: in thort, whatever will add vigour to the 
young plants will prevent their being deſtroyed by the iy, for thete ne- 
rer attack them till they are ſtinted in their growth. 

* Mr Miller takes notice of another enemy to a crop of turnips; that 


is, the caterpiller, which very often attacks them when they arc grown 
ſo large as to have fix or eight leaves on a plant: we ſuppoſe he means 


in the neighbourhood of London, as this accident is {eidom known in 


the country. However, he adds, that the ſureſt method of deiiroying 
thcſe inſects is to turn a large parcel of poultry into the field, which 
ſnould be kept hungry, and turned in early in the morning: theſe fowls, 
he ſays, will ſoon devour the infects, and clear the turnips. Ihe na- 
ture of this remedy convinces us, he muit mean, that caterpillers infeſt 
| turnips near the metropolis, where they are {own only in ſmall plots, 
compared to the extenſive tracts annually fown for iceding cattle in 
Norfolk, and the adjacent counties, We imagine a farmer, who ſows, 
perhaps, fifty acres of turnips, would be puzzled to find a ſuſſicient quan- 
tity of poultry to clear his crop of the caterpillers, {ould it chance to 


be infeſted with them: when it 1s tbe caſe, ſome other more & Hectual 
79 mult be found for him at Icaſt. 
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pretty well harrowed in ; in the latter it ſhould only be ſlight- 
Iy ſcratched with a very light thort-tined harrow, or even on- 
ly buſh-harrowed ; as by that means they will ſooner appear 
above ground, be ſooner out of danger, and thrive better af. 
terwards, the apple of the root growing almoſt entirely out of 


the ground, the whole nouriſhment being collected by the 


tzp-root, and by the horizontal Ft which iſſue from it on 
all des, 

The quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an acre e ſhould be from 
two to three pounds , according to its goodneſs; and many 
uſe equal quantities of old and new ſeed, thinking this me- 
thod beit; for the new ſeed comes up firſt, and if the fly takes 
it, the old ſeed in a day or two OO, and generally fares 
better. 

If a crop of turnips fails, either through any defect in the 

ſeed, or by the ravages of the fly or ſlug, it is uſual for the 
farmer to ſow the ſame land again; and this, if there is oc- 
caſion, he repeats two or three times, till at laſt he ſecures 
himſelf a crop. For the reaſon above mentioned, it is eſteem- 


ed beſt to ſow early, as by that means there will be time, it 


the iirſt crop fails, to fow another, 


Turnip-ſeed is very apt to take damage From wet, if it is 


not covered as ioon as ſown: without this precaution it will 
ſprout prematurely, malt, or mould: by too early a rome 
tation the ſeed is apt to burſt. | | 
When peaſe are fown on a rich mellow earth, they are aft 
to grow rank: in this manner they cover they ground, keep 


the moiſture in it, raiſe a kind of fermentation in the foil, and | 


make it hollow and porous; inſomuch that when the crop 
has been oft, turnips have been harrowed in without plowing) 


and have thriven amain : but there is danger i in pucſuingthis | 


practice without great caution. | A R Th. 


+ Even on our correſpondent's principle of 1 thick, FEE two 


pounds of ſced, if it is good, will be found ſufficient for an acre of land. 
A ſourth part of that quantity would do, was it rot for the my dan- 
gers to which the crop is ex poſed. 


n 
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ARTICLE LXXIX. 


On the benefit of laying up a for of Turnips ageinſ the 


winter Storms. 
[Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. LE] 


Have, in my time, ſown a great deal of land in turnips, 

and have applied them with great advantage to various 
uſes : but our chief reaſon for cultivating them in this county 
(Norfolk) 1 is for feeding and fattening Wes. f 

It is almoſt needleſs to ſay, that they anſwer this purpoſe | 
extremely well : their uſe is too well known to all the eaſtern 
farmers to be in theſe days controverted. 

We have various methods of e them: ſome fold 
their ſheep on the land where the turnips grew; I have done 
this, but it is not a method I approve of: however, for the 
benefit of ſuch farmers as chuſe to practiſe i it, I ſhall give one 
caution ; which is, that they uſe wicker hurdles for folding 
their ſheep, which will otherwiſe be apt to thruſt their heads 
through the bars, and, tangling themſelves, are by that means 
often killed in the night, to the great loſs of the owner. 

If, however, it ſhould not be convenient to the farmer to 
get theſe wicker hurdles, but he ſhould be obliged to take up 
with thoſe made of reft ſtuff in form of a gate, let him then 
be careful, when he has ſet his hurdles, and ſtaked and bound 
them tight, to pull up all the turnips that grow within two 
or three feet of the outſide of the fold, and throw them over 
the hurdles for the ſheep to eat within- fide. 

This will take away any temptation the ſheep may have to 
put their heads through the bars, and they wall, by that Means, 
eſcape the danger of being ſtrangled. _ 

Every animal is fond of liberty; and though the ſheep will 
bear confinement, perhaps, better than any other creature, yet 
whoever has ſeen them when firſt driven into the fold, muſt 
have obſerved that they naturally go round the hurdles to | 


try 
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try to find an opening to get out at: by this means the tur- 
nips which grow near the hurdles are trampled on, dirtied, and 
ſpoiled. For this there is a very eaſy remedy; let the ſhep- 
herd only pull up all the turnips that grow near the inſide of 


the hurdles, and all will be well. | 
I obſerved before, that I am not fond of giving my ſheep 


turnips as they grow: I think it much the better way to have 


them pulled; by this means they have an opportunity of eat- 
ing the whole root, and my ſtock of winter-fodder goes much 


farther ; whereas, when they feed on the turnips as they grow, 


they generally ſcoop them out, and Jeave a hollow ſhell in 


the ground, which, though it may afterwards be forked 


up, the ſheep will ſcarcely even by hunger be induced to 
touch, as it cannot but be ſoaked by the dung, aries and dirt, 
from the feet of the ſheep. 


I find it then the beſt way, to have my turnips pulled WEN 


they are given to my theep 3 z they 80 much farther, and do 


them more good. 


But in this method there is one ſeeming inconvenience, | 
which 1s, that in froſty weather, when the ground is hard, I can- 


not have them pulled; yet this diſhculty is very eaſily removed, 
by laying up, at the beginning of the winter, a ſufficient ſlore 
of turnips, ſecured from wet, and not much expoled to froſt, 


I think it worth while to have a building particularly dedi- 
cated to this uſe, and find it anſwer well: it is built in form 


of a ſmall barn, and boarded round. 


In the beginning of the winter, before the froſt ſets in, I 


have a large quantity of turnips pulled, and the dirt is care- 
fully ſcraped off them; and after cutting off the heads and 
tap-roots, I cauſe them to be regularly laid in my ſtore with 
this caution, however, that all round the fides next the board- 
ing my men lay ſtraw, to keep out the froſt. The heads, or 
tops, I give to all my cattle in general, as they are cut off; 
by which means I, in fact, ſuffer no loſs. 
0 I find 


E aii 


1 find theſe ftored turnips a happy reſource when hard 

weather comes on ; then I open my repoſitory, and deal them 

out to my ſheep in ſuch a manner that there may be no waſte ; 
and as ſoon as the weather breaks, and the earth becomes leſs 
| hard, I reſort again to the fields, and have them pulled as uſual. 
For ſome years I had another manner of ſtoring my tur- 
nips, which was by digging a deep pit in a ſandy, dry field, 
which being filled with turnips, they kept there very well ; 
yet, as this method was ſubject to many inconveniencies, I 

| left it off. 

- I have diſcovered another uſe for the turnip, beſides feed- 
ing my ſheep, oxen, and cows with it, which J muſt men- 
tion before I conclude this eſſay. I find it agrees remarkably 
well with hogs, which will eat of it greedily, and thrive on it 
apace. 


I have ſeveral times tried this, and have often killed fine 
young porkers that had for many weeks eat nothing but tur- 
nips boiled in ſwill, or waſh, till they were tender. 

1 have at other times given turmps to large hogs, that have 
been put up to fatten, in order to their being killed and ſalt- 

ed for family uſe, and here | was not diſappointed in my 
hopes; they always came on well: but 1 made it a cuſtom to 
give them, for a week or two before they were killed, a few 
buſhels of boiled peaſe in order to harden their fat, that it 
might not boil away in the pot. 

I gave them boiled peas rather than raw, becauſe, having 
been long uſed to eating the ſoft turnip, 1 found they did not 

_ atterwards take kindly to the hard, raw pea. 5 

Hogs may be eaſily brought to eat raw, unboiled turnips; 
but it is much better to boil them when the hogs are to be 
fattened; for, thouph they will eat enough of them raw to 
keep them in tolerable good plight, yet they will not eat enough 
to {atten them apace. N 
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ARTICLE LIXXX. 


of Soils—The black leamy Soil—Clay Soil — Sandy 7 7 


Meſſy Soil. 


[ Dickfon's e Vol. I. ] 
Of Souls in general. 


COILS are very different in their natures, and compounded 

of very different ingredients. The food of ns is ca- 
pounded of very different ingredients; and manures zor d 

theſe different ingredients in different proportions. Now it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, that foils differ ſo much in their pa ures 
from each other, that ſome contain a greater proportion af 
ſome of the ingredients of the vegetable food; and that oth« cs 
contain a greater proportion of others of theſe ingredients. It 
is neceſſary therefore to conſider the different kinds of foils 
ſeparately, and to enquire wherein their difference confiits ; 
that ſo it may be known what kinds of manures are mott pro— 


per for them, [p. 59-] 


The ſoils moſt common in Scotland are thi fe folldwitip : 


The black loamy ſoil, thc clay, he land), and the muſt. LE 


all theſe there are great varietics, ar: 1-1 the det 
proportions of that kind of carth from which they take their 
names; as alſo from a mixture of theſe kinds of cad with 
each other. It is difficult to determine to whai e tome 


foils belong, as it is diſlicult to know what kind of Calc NEC» 
Walls moſt in them. 
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of the black loamy Soil. 


Loam, it is pedale f is not an original ſoil, but the earth of 
rotten vegetables. 

f land has continued VEE uncultivated, and has carried 
vegetables, which from time to time have rotted upon it, the 
original ſoil is buried, and a new ſoil made up of the earth of 
rotten vegetahles formed. This new ſoil, formed by the rot- 
ting of vege:ables, is what is commonly called Loam. And 
it is probable, that all loamy foils have been formed in this 
way, or by the repeated application of dung, the earth of 
which, as was before obſerved, is of the ſame kind with the 
earth of rotten vegetables. 

The qualities of loam are as follows : 

When allowed to reſt, its parts acquire a degree of Gbe⸗ 
1 In this it differs from ſand, and has a reſemblance to 
clay, hut never becomes ſo tough and hard. 

When turned up and expoſed to the air, it breaks eaſily in 
pieces, and becomes free and open. In this it differs from 
clay, and has a reſemblance to ſand, but does not ſeparate in- 

to ſuch ſmall particles *. i 

When dry it receives water eaſily. In this alſo it differs 

from clay, and has a reſemblance to ſand. 

When it receives the water, it ſwells with it, and retains it 
like ſhell-marle. © In this it differs from ſand, and has a reſem- 
blance to clay, but ſwells more, and does not retain ſuch : 
qu: antity . | 

When a large quantity of water falls upon this ſoil, it 


retains a proper ihare of itz; and allows the reſt cally to run 
off, 


* Loam may be ſeparated into more minute particles than ſand, 
put the air muſt act upon it for a conſiderable time before this is done. 

+ It is obſerved, that in this, and in all ſpungy ſoils, the crowns, 
of the ridges, though high raiſed, are neyer quite dry, while War 
ter ſtagnates in the furrows. 
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off. In this again it differs from clay, and has a reſemblance 
to ſand. There are other ſoils that have the ſame quality wit! 


this; they receive water eaſily, ſwell with and retain it: but 


this ſoil has greatly the advantage in this reſpect, that it re- 
tains only a proper quantity, and allows the ſuperfluity eafily _ 


to run off, when there is a proper deſcent; whereas the other 


ſpungy ſoils retain, though there is a deſcent, a larger quantity 


than is neceſſary for nouriſhing the plants lords we cultivate 
in our fields. 


Loam then, in ſome reſpects, is a medium between clay 


and ſand. 
It acquires a degree of firmneſs greater than "EP it is not 


10 eaſily broken in pieces; it does not ſo eaſily admit water, 


and it does not ſo eaſily part with it. 


It does not acquire ſuch a degree of firmneſs as clay; ; it is 


more eafily broken in pieces; z it more cafil3 y admits water; 3 
and it more eaſily parts with it. 8 : 
But in ſome reſpects it differs from both. It has a ſtrong 
abſorbent quality ; it contains oil, and it attracts and frments 
with acids. | 
The foil which has loam in its compoſition, poſſeſſes in 
ſome degree the qualities of loam: and if theſe qualitics are 


conſidered, it will appear, that this kind of foil 1s the moſt 


proper for nouriſhing plants. 
It has plenty of ſood; the power of attracting this ſood 


tom the air; a large paſture, and the power ot diſſolving 


the vegetable food, and Ewing it tor entering the roots of 
plants, 

The oils which it contains, 4 ſalts which it N 
ford vegetable focd ; the ſalts which it produces, and the 
ſtrong abſorbent quality which it poſſeſſes, attract this food 
irom the air: its free and open nature, its ſwelling with wa- 
ler, and its fermenting with acids, afford a! arge paſture; and 
the ſalt which it produces by fermenting with acids diſſolves 
Is oils, and fits it for enter; rg the roots of plants. This is 


AX confirmed 
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confirmed by experience. The ſoil compounded of loam, iz 
found to be the moſt fruitful of all others. Some other ſoils, 
when manured with lime or dung, bear as great, perhaps 
greater crops for ſome years than this does, but then they 
ſooner need a ſupply. The difference between them ſeems 
to conſiſt in theſe things. Soil manured with lime has 2 
greater proportion of ſalts than of oils in its compoſition, and 
has alſo a greater power of forming ſalts than of attracting 
oils; and therefore, by the great crops it bears, its oils will 
be wholly exhauſted, and it will become almoſt quite barren : 
whereas the loamy foil, having an equal proportion ot oils and 
of ſalts in its compoſition, and as great a power of attracting 
oils as of forming ſalts, wili not be exhauſted by the crops 
which it bears; but will always retain a quantity of its oils 
_undifſolved, and be receiving a conſtant ſupply from the air. 
The ſoil manured with dung has greater plenty of vegetable 
food in its compoſition, than it bas the power of attracting this 
food from the air; and therefore by every crop that carries of 
more vegetable food than 1s attracted during the ſeaſon, the 
ſoil multi be rendered lets fertile; whereas the loamy foil has 
the power of attracting the vegetable food from the air, almoſi 
in proportion to the quantity it contains, and therefore conti- 
nues to be fertile notwithſtanding the crops which it bears. 
It is obſerved, that ſome kinds of this foil, which have a great 
proportion of loam, and are, 1n a great meaſure, free from clay 


and ſand, continue to carry good crops, without being in the | 


leaſt exhauſted. This is owing to thei! great abſorbent qua- 
lity, to their attracting, during the winter, from the air, tuck a 
quantity of vegetable food as is ſufficient for nouriſhing the 
crop during the ſummer. n= 

It has been obſc1ved, that loam receives water eaſily, and 
retains it, and that it allo caſily parts with water when in too 
great a quantity. The lozmy +101] therefore cannot ſuffet 


much either ſiom drought or rain, unleſs they are violent. 
This is confirmed by experience; for it is found, that the 


loamy 
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| Joamy ſoil does not ſuffer ſo much from drought as the ſandy, 
and does not ſuffer ſo much either from drought or rain as 
the clay. 8 8 Sek 5 
All ſoils, in proportion to the quantities of dung that have 
from time to time been laid upon them, approach the nearer 
to this kind; for the earth, into which animals, vegetables, and 
dung are turned, after they are wholly putrefied, is of the ah- 
ſorbent kind, and of the ſame nature with this ſoil. And 
though there is but a ſmall quantity of earth in the largeſt 
quantity of dung laid on at one time; yet, if the laying on of 
the ſame quantity is repeated once in four or five years ſor 
ſome ages, as certainly has been done upon ſome lands, a con- 
fiderable proportion of the ſoil muſt now be of this abſorbent 
earth, whatever it was originally. All land called infeld 
land, has a mixture of this kind of foil in its compoſition ; and 
the difference betwixt infield and outfield, is owing to the 
quantities of dung laid from time to time on the infield. 
The ſoil in which there is a great proportion of loam, needs 
very little manure. It may be kept conſtantly in good heart 
by proper tillage, and a good ſcheme of management. There 
is however but a ſmall quantity of this kind. The genera- 
lity of that which goes under the name of loamy ſoil requires 
manure, and no kind of manure is impioper for it. Dung, 
ſoot, ſea-weed, vegetables, and the other manures of this kind, 
add to its vegetable food; and lime, aſhes, and marles, find 
vegetable food to work upon. But as this kind of ſoil has the 
vegetable food, and the power of diſſolving it in juſt propor- 
tions, dung, and the other manures which continue there in 
their juſt proportions, are certainly the moſt proper. When 
lime is applied, if care is not taken, it will ſoon rob this ſoil 
of its oils: for as this ſoil has in itſelf a power of attracting 
and fermenting with acids, lime, which adds to this power, 


will ſooner rob it of its oils, than other foils that have not this 
power, en 1 


of 
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Of the Clay Soi]. 


There are different kinds of clay ſoils. The richeſt kind 
conſiſts of clay and loam. Probably it has been originally | 


clay, and by the application of dung, or the rotting of vege 


tables that have from time to time grown upon it, has receir. 


ed the mixture of loam. 


To know the nature of this foil, i it is neceſſary to conſider 
the qualities of clay, which are as follow, 


Clay is a very folid body, its parts adhere very firmly toge. 


ther. It does not eafily admit water; it is capable of re- 
. ceiving a large quantity: when it receives water, i it wells but 
little, and does not eaſily part with it. 


In theſe reſpeCts it differs from loam and ſand, For their 
parts do not adhere together with firmneſs ; they eaſily admit 


water, and they eaſily part with it; ſand eaſily e with 2 

very ſmall quantity. 

Clay, when dry, is very hard; and the more ſuddenly ; it is 

dried, it becomes the harder. It contracts in drying, but not 
equally in all its parts; where e coheſion is weakeſt, it opens 

in rents. 


Chymiſts ſay, that clay does not ferment with acids, but 


that it has oil in its compoſition, This however does not ap- 
pear quite certain. 

Soil in which there is a mixture of clay, muſt vartake | in 
ſome degree of its qualities. When theſe are conſidered it 
will appear, that this ſoil is not ſo proper for nouriſhing plants 
as the loamy ſoil. It is much expoſed to injuries from the 
weather, and muſt ſuffer greatly from exceſſive drought or rain. 


As it is capable of receiving a great quantity of water, and 


does not eaſily part with it, if the ſeaſon 1s rainy, the roots of 
plants will be continually ſoaked in water, and thereby the 
plants themſelves weakened or deſtroyed. 


As it turns hard when dry in a great drought, the pores of 
the ſoil will be ſhut, the * leſſened, and the plants un- 


able 
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able to ſearch for their food. As, in contracting by drought, 


it opens in rents, thereby ſome of the roots will be torn aſun- 


der, and expoſed ſo much to the air, as to endanger the de- 
ſtruction of the plants. 

Experience confirms the truth of theſe things. For i it is ob- 
ſerved, that clay ſoils are actually more uncertain than loamy 


foils, and the crops upon them more precarious, and more 


 ealily damaged by drought or rain. 

As clay does not eaſily receive water; dews and ſoft ſhowers 
of rain, which are ſucked in by the loamy ſoil and retained, 
make no impreſſion on the clay ſoil ; but being reſiſted by the 
ſurface, are ſoon exhaled by the ſun. It is obſerved ſometimes, 


that when the plants, both upon the clay and loamy foils, 
are beginning to ſuffer from the violence of the drought, ſoft 


ſhowers being eaſily admitted by the loamy foils, recover the 


plants upon them, while the plants upon the clay ſoils, which 


reſiſt theſe ſhowers, receive no beneſit. 
It muſt be allowed, however, that it is not in every circum- 


Rance, that the crop upon the clay ſoil is more damaged by : 
drought, than the crop upon the loamy ſoil. If the drought 


lets in immediately after the land has got the ſeed-furrow, the 
clay ſoil is apt to dry ſo ſuddenly, and turn ſo hard, that a 


great part of the ſeea ſown is prevented from ſpringing up, and 
the plants that are growing do not find ſufficient food. On 


tne other hand, if the drought does not ſet in immediately af- 
ter the plowing, but the ſoil allowed to continue ſoſt, and ſuf. 
ficient ſap allowed to remain for making the whole ſeed ve- 


getate or ſpring up; then though the drought ſhould after- 
wards be very violent, yet the ſoil, being covered with the 


young plants, will nor dry ſo ſuddenly, nor turn ſo hard as to 
prevent them from finding their food. The foil having dried 
Lowly, and in drying been frequently moiſtened with ſhowers, 
will only cruſt a little above, and thereby prevent the drought 


from penetrating, In this caſe, when the drought does not 


let in early, plants will flouriſh on the clay lotls, even when 


they 
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they a are ſuffering upon the loamy ſoils, by realen of the vio- 
lence of the drought. 

I muſt be obſerved likewiſe, that clay e when ary ſitu. 
ated, does not ſuffer ſo much from drought as when wet, 
When clay land is wet ſituated, having a greater degree of 


_ wetneſs when the dry ſeaſon begins than the dry-fituated land, 


it will on that account dry more ſuddenly, Beſides, even in 
the dry ſeaſon, it is generally too wet; and in this condition 
being plowed, it mult dry much faſter in the ſame time than 
dry-ſituated land, either before or after plowing, and thereby 
becomes much harder. This has been mentioned to ſhow, 
that all clay lands do not ſuffer equally from drought ; that 
iuch as are Ory-ſituated ſuffer little more from it than loamy 


ſoils; and that they do not ſuffer ſo much either from rain or 


drought, as thoſe that are wet - ſituated. 
It will not be improper to obſerve from this, that it is of the 


utmoſt importance to manage clay land in ſuch a manner, as 
to keep it as dry as poſlible during the winter. For thereby 


it is not only in a condition for being plowed more eaſily in 
the ſpring, but the crop upon it is alſo in leſs _ of ſuffer- 
ing either from rain or drought. 
It has been obſerved, that clay contains oil, but does not 
ferment with acids. It would ſeem, then, that the clay foil 
has the vegetable food in greater plenty than it has the power 
of diſſolving it ; and therefore that lime, aſhes, or marle, are 
the moſt proper manures for it. Theſe matures will ſeparate 


and diſſolve its oils, and render them fit for entering the 


roots of plants. They will likewiſe communicate to it their 
abſorbent qualities, will open its pores and enlarge its paſture, 
Theſe things will make it more eaſily to admit the water, and 
more eaſily to part with it; by which it will become leſs ex- 


poſed to injuries from the weather, from violent rains or 


drought. | 
It was the general opinion ſome time ago, that lime anſwer- 


ed better on light land than on —_ This is inconſiſtent 
with 


EI 


wich what has been advanced. The foundation for this ge- 
neral obſervation probably is this; Clay ſoils are generally 
much wetter than light ſoils; and as the virtues of lime are 
extracted by water, thereby its powers muſt be greatly leſ- 
ſened upon the generality of clay ſoils. That it is owing to 
this that lime does not anſwer upon ſome clay foils, s moſt 


probable: for, upon trial, its effects are found to be very great 


upon clays that are but tolerably dry ſituate " 8 


It was alſo the general opinion ſome time ago, that marle 


was only proper for light land; but the contrary is now, upon 
trial, found to be true. Its effects on oy land continue much 
longer than on light land. 


It is no objection to what i is here l as the beſt ma- 
nures for clay ſoils, that dung anſwers very well on them: for 
dung, as it contains every thing proper for promoting vegeta- 


tion, muſt anſwer on all ſoils. 
Clay ſoils, though they partake of the nature of clay, yet, 
from the other ingredients in their compoſition, are very dif- 


ferent from each other. When mixed with loam, as has al- 
ready been obſerved, they are rich; but when mixed with 


land or till, are very poor. Lime, marle, or aſhes, as has been 


obſerved, are very proper manures for rich clays. But the 
poor clays require ſuch manures as contain the greateſt plen- 


ty of the vegetable food, ſuch as dung, ſhell-marle, ſea-weed, 


kc, But theſe, ſhell-marle excepted, do not operate ſtrong- 


ly in enlarging the vegetable paſture, nor in communicating 


tothe earth a ſtrong abſorbent quality, which we have already 
obſerved, are neceſſary qualities in the manures moſt proper 


for all clay foils. Shell-marle is poſſeſſed of theſe qualities, 
and is therefore a proper manure for poor as well as rich clays. 
But if it cannot be obtained, a mixture of lime and dung, or 
of dung and marle, will ſerve i in its place. 5 

It is an ordinary practice in ſome places, to lay bock dung 
and lime upon fallow land, even when the ſoil is naturally 


800d; and the applying theſe together is found to anſwer bet- 
Ne XIII. M m mm ter, 
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ter, than applying one of them only, though in a greater quan- 
tity. There is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the applying theſe 
together upon poor clays will be attended ſtill with greater ad- 
Yantages.-. BE TOR | 
We have obſerved, that, when clay is mixed with ſand, i: 


is generally very poor; and yet ſome writers propoſe fand as | 


the moſt proper manure for clay. They affure us, that no- 
thing more is neceſſary to give it all the qualities of rich loam, 
than to apply ſand in a ſufficient quantity. This, I am per- 
ſuaded, is aflerting too much, and what they have not ſuflicient 
experiments to juſtify, notwithſtanding their aſſertions. 


Of the fandy Soil. 


There are ſeveral kinds of ſandy foils. The beſt kind is a 
mixture of ſand and loam. Sand itſelf is of two different 
kinds. Ibe one conſiſts of ſmall particles of flint, the other 


conſiſts of mall broken ſhells. Often theſe two are mixed to- 


gether, which may be called a third fort. 

The qualitics of ſand of flint are as follow : 

It eaſily receives water, and it eafily parts with it. Rain 
makes it firmer, and leſs in bulk, Ihe particles of it do not 
adhere together; and it is ſuſceptible of greater heat from the 
ſun, than any thing of which other ſoils are compounded, 

It appezrs, then, that the qualities of this kind of fand are 
direcłly oppoſite to thoſe of clay. 85 

The ſand of ſhells has nearly the fame qualities with theſe 

mentioned; but diſters from the other in theſe things follow- 


with acids, is capable of being diſſolved, and contains oil; 
whereas the ſand of flint does not attract acids; the particles 
of it, like the firſt atoms, are incapable of diſſolution, and, if 
it contains any oils, it is impoſhible to ſeparate them- 

Soil which has a large proportion of ſand in its compoſition, 


muſt, in tome mealure, partake of the nature of ſand. And,; 
| TE if 


The fand of ſhells, like ſheIl-marle, attracts and ferments 
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1. this is conſidered, it will appear that hs ſandy foil is ſtill 
more unfit for nouriſhing plants than the clay OH. -.- 

As it eaſſy parts wry water, there will not be 4 ſufficient 
quantity in a dry ſeaſon to promote vegetation, 

As the particles of it do not adhere together, it will not be | 
able to ſupport NING that have but few roots, and grow 
tall. 

It may be obſerved, atiiculzily with hott to the FOR, 
pounded of ſand of flint, that as it contains no oils, it mult 
have but little vegetable food; and, as it has no abſorbent qua- 
Iny, it will receive but a fmall ſupply from the air. And it 
may be obſerved, particularly with reſpect to the foil com- 
pounded of ſand of ſhells, that, as the ſhells contain oil, and 
as they diſſolve gradually, though flowly, it has naturally a 
larger quantity of vegetable foo than the other; and, as it 
tracts and ferments with acids, it receives allo a greater ſup- 
ply from the air. | 

The defects of the ſandy foi] point out the manures moſt 

proper for it. 
he manures moſt proper for the foil compounded of ſand 
of flint, are ſuch as make it retain water, render it firmer, 
and ſupply it with vegetable food. Clay will help to make ir 
retain water, and make it firmer; but clay contains but little 
vegetable food. Dung will ſupply it with vegetable food, but 
will not render! it firmer, nor make it retain water. Moſs will 
help it to retain water, and ſupply it with vegetable od, but 
will not make i it firmer . A mixture of clay and dung, or 


of clay and moſs, ſeems to be the moſt pro: per manure, and 
| beſt fitted for ſupylying its wants. 


A mi: - 


Dr Home is of opinion, that moſs alone is the moſt proper ma- 
gute for ſand. He ſays, that moſs is as impervious to water as 
clay, and contains more oil thantany other vegetable. He adds, 


that it has been tried, and is fou d to anſwer very well. Eut it 
may be obſerved, that moſs cannot render ſand any firme 


therefore will not enable it to ſop port a great erep of corn, 


r, and 


+ * 
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A mixture of either of theſe will alſo be: a proper manyre 


for ſoil compounded of ſand of ſhells. But if any thing could 


be found that would quickly reduce ſhells to a ſtate of cr. 
ruption, which ſeems to be the condition of ſhell- -marle, that 


thing would certainly be the molt proper manure for this 


kind of ſoil. 


The authors of the Complete body of huſbandry mention 

a field of ſand manured with clay, which had retained its fer. 

tility for thirty years, and, in their opinion, would hold good 
ten or twelve years more. That laying clay upon « ſandy 
ſoil, and ſand upon a clay ſoil, will do ſervice, is very proba- 

ble; but that it will anſwer the expence, is uncertain, The 

farmer mult therefore be on his guard, leſt he be led into a 
_ fruitleſs expence by authors, whoſe aſſertions are more trequent- 
ly founded upon common report than their own experience. 


of the Meſ Seil, 


Mofs i is commonly ranked in the 420 of vegetables. It is not s 


very certain whether the vegetables are alive or dead. That“ 
kind of moſs of which peat is made, is probably vegetables in 
a living ſtate; but that kind that is free and open, is certainly 
the roots, and other parts of dead vegetables in an uncorrupt- 
ed ſtate. The kind of moſs moſt common has very little brm- 
neſs, either when wet or dry, and, it is obvious, is not alive. 

The qualities of moſs are as follow: 

It has oil and falt in its compoſition, as all vegetables have. 
It does not eaſily putreſy, and it prevents other bodies from pu- 
treſaction. It eaſily receives water, ſwells with it like 2 
ſpunge, retains a large quantity, and does not eaſily part with it. 

As mols, whether dead or alive, is in an uncorrupted ſtate, 
to render the molly {oil fit for nouriſhing vegetables, rhe mols 
in it muſt be reduced to putrefaction. This will not only 


ſupply it with plenty of vegetable food, but will alſo render 


it much hrmer, and make 1 it more caſily to part with water. 
The 
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The manures s that ferment moſt NP with acids, ſeem 
to be the moſt proper for this end. 

Theſe manures, aſſiſted by frequent plowings, will certainly 
make ſome parts of the moſs putrefy. 

Of all theſe the clay and ſtone marles ſeem to be the moſt 
proper; becauſe theſe will not only raiſe a violent fermenta- 
tion, but will alſo fill up its pores, and make it more ſolid, by 
which it is rendered r more proper — reſiſting the entence of 
water. 

It is neceſſary to ere that if the moſs i is ; deep, or has 
not a ſolid bottom, lime is not proper; becauſe, by its weight, 
it will ſoon penetrate beyond the reach of the plough. The 
marle will alſo do this, but not ſo ſuddenly as lime; but if the 
moſs has a ſolid bottom to reſiſt the lime, this manure will 
anſwer very well. Beſides its other qualities, it has a power 
of diſſolving animal and vegetable ſubſtances. This is con- 
firmed by experience. Lime is found to improve this kind 
ol land ſo much, that in ſome places where the land is not ori- 
| ginally worth half-a- crown of yearly rent per acre, it is laid 
on at the expence of ſix pounds Sterling per acre ; ſo that the 
laying on the lime to aniwer the expence, muſt raile it to 
four times its original value. 
When any manures are applied to moſs, the fermentation 
will be violent, and it will continue while the moſs is putre— 
fying. During this time it cannot be proper for nouriſhing 
vegetables. The violence of the fermentation will throw the 
ſeeds, and ſometimes the roots, out of the ground *; and 
even when putreſied, being very looſe and open, will greatly 
encourage the growth of creeping weeds. It ſeems proper 
therefore to allow it a conſiderable time to ferment after 
. the 


* There are ſome kinds of ſoil that frequently do this, particu» 
tarly after froſt, which muſt be owing to their fermentation. When 
a {oil does this frequently, it is almoſt a certain mark that there 
18 moſs 1 in its compoũtion. 
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the manure is laid on, before any ſeed is ſown ; and to deftroy 
theſe weeds, ſo apt to grow upon it, frequent harrowing as 

well as plowings ſeem neceſſary. „ 
It is commonly obſerved, that the frequent plowing of this 


ſoil makes it run much to chicken wort, and other creeping 


weeds, by which the crop is often deſtroyed. And hence it 
is become almoſt a general practice to plow it but ſeldom, 


which is found to anſwer better. But if this ſoil was fallow- : 


ed for two ſeaſons, and frequently plowed and harrowed each 


ſeaſon, it is natural to think that the putrefaction of the ſoil _ 


would be promoted, weeds deſtroved, and the ſoil in a much 
properer ſituation for nouriſhing vegetables than when it re— 
ceives only a few plowings. 0 


ARTICLE. LXXXL 
Of the propriety of ſloning Land. 
In a jetter to the Editors.) 


BIS letter comes to you from a farmer, who became 
one, not from neceſſity, but from choice; and as 1 
conceived highly of the profeſſion, every thing that promiſes 


to contribute towards its improvement, gives me pleaſure. | 
For this reaſon I greatly approvgd of your propoſed plan for 
ſpreading uſeful and experimental knowledge among our far-. 


mers, periodically, and at a ſmall expence; and if the execu- 
tion of it has pleaſed your other readers as well as it has me, 


it muſt have met with very general approbation. Such of 


your eflays as are intended to explain the principles of vege- 
tation, and the rational foundation of agriculture, may be ot 
great ſervice in leading the common farmer into a train Of 
thinking and judging of theſe ſubjects, fo as to diſcern how 
far the inflructions given may be propeily applied to his own 
eaſe, or if the experiments and practice of others have a Pro- 


 bable 


. 


hable chance of equal ſucceſs upon his own grounds. But it 
is not from theſe eſſays, that the greateſt good is to be expect- 
ed: the inſtructions from practical farmers, drawn from their 
own experience, and the detail of their own practices, will 
have greater influence upon the minds of moſt common 
farmers, than the moſt convincing arguments drawn from the 
nature of earth, air, oils, and ſalts, and their mutual opera- 
tions upon one another; which require ſome knowledge in 
philoſophy to comprehend, and a mind habituated to a train 
of reaſoning to follow. I therefore heartily with, that your 
correſpondents were more liberal in the accounts of their own 
methods of farming, though theſe may be common and fami- 
liar in the country where they live; and particularly of any 
practices that may be different from the common; and what 
is their ſacceſs. Such things will be conſidered by their bro- 
ther farmers, as inſtances of weight and authority which they 
may rely upon, and may ſafely venture to try; and though 
they may, find, that ſuch things may require ſome mote labour 
and attention than is commonly beſtowed upon their common 
courſe of labouring, yet they will, by the great hopes of ſucceſs, 
be encouraged io perſevere; and by degrees to overcome 
their prejudices in favours of ancient practices; and, in place 
of the indolent and ſlovenly manner of farming they have 
been bred up in, they will inſenſibly become fond of that which 
is more active, vigorous, and neat, and redounding more to 
their ſatisfaction as well as to their profit. 
I am induced to write you this letter, in order to make 
ſome obſervations upon a paper I ſee publiſhed in the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Magazine, 13. May 1773, entitled, Stones not 
hurtful to Land, and ſubſcribed, An Hertfordſhire Farmer. 
In which it is ſaid, “ That it has been long Fnown to ex- 
* perienced farmers, that taking away ſmall ſte. s and flints 
*1s detrimental to plowed land in general; but more par- 
* ticularly io, to all thin ſtapled light lands, and to all lands 
of a binding nature: But that it was never imagined, that 


ce the 
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GE damage could be fo great, as it is now found to be, 


« fince unuſual quantities of flints and other ſtones have been 


C repeatedly gathered for the uſe of the turnpike roads.” Ang | 
after inſtancing a particular field, which, by having its 


flints and ſtones repeatedly picked off, is now rendered in- 


ferior to lands that were formerly reckoned not much above 


5 half its value; he ſays, „That ſeveral .chonſand acres orderin 
on the turnpike roads from Wellwya to Bal lock, have been 


“ ſo much impoveriſhed, that the loſs to the inheritance for 
& ever muſt be computed at a great many «thouſand pounds: 


c And to put it beyond a doubt, that the prodigious impo- 
6 yeriſhment of the land is owing to no other cauſe, but 
„ picking and carrying away the ſtones, he ſays, that theſe 


« lands have generally been moſt impoveriſhed, which have 
&« been moſt frequently picked: and in one field, part of which 
© was picked, and the other part plowed up before they had 


e time to pick it, the part that was picked loſt ſeven or eight 


«+ parts in ten of two ſucceeding crops : and though the whole 
& field was manured and managed in all reſpects alike, yet the 


© impoveriſhment was viſible where the ſtones had been pick- 


«© ed off, and extended not an inch farther : an inconteſtible 

« proof of the benefit of the ſtones.” 

pn reading this letter, with the title prefixed to it, a per⸗ 
3 not habituated to queſtion authorities, would be apt to 
draw a general conluſion, that in every caſe it muſt be preju- 
dicial to remove the ſtones off lands; and this concluſign will 


be the more readily embraced, that it flatters the too general 


inclination which mankind have to indulge themſelves in floth 
and inactivity; for which they are always ready to graſp at the 
firſt excuſe that offers. This is remarkable as to the preſent 
queſtion : There is not a corner in Scotland, where ſtony 
land is found and a farmer is adviſed to relieve his land of 
that incumbrance, but he has ready at hand a ſtory. of farmer 
ſuch-a-one,, who threw the ſtones off his ground, and his 


crops aſter it were ſo very bad, that be was glad to be at the 
trouble 
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trouble to throw them on again : and thus he at once ſaves 
himſelf from the imputation both of idleneſs and of obſtinacy. 
That there may be lands which are the better for the 
ſtones upon them, and which may be hurt by removing them, 
I am obliged to acknowledge from what has been ſaid and 
' wrote on that ſubject ; but I will venture to ſay, I never yet 
met with them: Mr Mills, in his huſbandry, Vol. I. p. 74. 
ſays, That it has been argued, and is not yet determined, 
© whether ſtones are hurtful or beneficial to arable lands: ex- 
©amples are not wanting on both {ſides of the queſtion 
(though in general it ſeems rather to be carried for them. 
However nothing can excuſe leaving a ſtone in any ground, 
(fo large as to interrupt the plough. If they are very large, 
they ſhould be blown to pieces with gun-powder, and then 
be carried off. Some ſpots very fertile in ſeveral kinds of 
„grain, ſeem to conſiſt of nothing but ſtones; and inſtances 
care given of fields being rendered barren by taking away 
* the ſtones which covered them, 'Theophraſtus accounts for 
{this in a hot country, where it happened to the Corinthians, 
© by faying, that the ſtones ſhelter the earth from the ſcorch- 
heat of the ſun, and thereby preſerve its moiſture- Ihe 
_ * ſame holds true even in our colder latitude, when the hear 
* of the ſun is leſs apt to hurt us; and Mr Evelyn is cleariy 
« of opinion, that huſbandmen rather impoveriſh than im- 
© prove thoſe grounds which are almoſt covered with ſtones, 
* eſpecially where corn is fown, if they pick them off too mi- 
_ © nutely; becauſe they thereby expoſe the land too much to 
© the effects of heat and cold. Certain it is, - that a moderate 
mixture of ſmall gravel preſerves the earth both warm and 
© looſe, and prevents tov ſuddcu exhalations, But it ſeerns 
© bighly probable that here muſt be ſorne itn ther reaſon be- 
vond what has yet been aſſigned, for th benefit ariſing trom 
tones; and that che ſtones which are thus benchcial are of 
the lime one or calcarious kind. And to. ſupport this, he 
© tubjoins an inſtance, told by» Ir Du Hamel, That the 
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duft from the cuttings of ſome ſtones of the marble kind uſes 


« for building, cauſed the,graſs all about to grow ſurpriſingly 


thick, and much taller and greener than any where elle, 


** and that it preſerve its vigour for ſeveral years. One would 


e ſcarcely have thought, that ſo hard a ſtone reduced to pow. 


ec der, would have produced an effect like that of marle: the 


* goodneſs of lime as a manure is, perhaps, chiefly owing to 


&« the fineneſs of the powder, to which the limeſtones are re. 


e duced by calcination. This fact may help to clear up ano- 


de ther, which cannot have eſcaped the notice of thoſe who at- 
© tend to the differences of foils. They muſt have obſerved 


„ ſome grounds ſo thickly covered with ſtones, that ſcarce any 


« thing elſe is ſeen after a heavy ſhower of rain: Yet. ſome 
&« of theſe lands are very fertile, and produce fine wheat. I 
© know not whether I am miſtaken ; but [think I have ob- 
cc ſerved that this fertility is found only in fields where thoſe 


« ſtones are calcarious of the limeſtone kind. It is very proba- 
ble, that the duſt which is formed by the mutual rubbing of 
cs theſe ſtones contributes to that fertility.” 


The farmer may eaſily inform himſelf whether this be the 
« caſe: and if it is, he has a certain rule to go by in the ma- 
nagement of ſtones, to wit, by trying with Aquas-ſortis, 
or ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, whether they are calcarcous or not: for 
« every ſtone on which the ſpirit does not efferveſce, is of no 
© uſe, and therefore ſhould be re moved, as an impediment to 


the neceſſary labour. However the prudent huſbandman 


will make the experiment of clearing his land, firft on a 
© ſmall ſpot, that he may be ſure of the ſucceſs, before he em- 


© barks in a greater expence.? 


If from this experiment, or other certain ſigns, the farmer 


| has good reaſon to believe, that his ground is benefited by the 


ſtones from their proper quality, he would certainly be in the 
wrong to remove them: But as J laid before, in all my obſer- 


vation, I have never yet ſeen auy ttovy ground, that received 
that benetit from iis ſtoncs. Certain it is, that where they arc 


of 
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& the free-ftone kind, they are hurtful. The blue whin is ſo 
obdurate, that it can afford nothing of a fructifying quality, : 
25 it neither yields to the weather nor to friction; and the 
prey rock, ſuch as is generally found upon the dry-field | 


grounds upon the declivity of hills and mountains, is no leſs 
fo, There is a crumbly rock, which I have obſerved, but 
know nothing of its quality ; and therefore ſhall neither praiſe 
. nor diſpraiſe it. The Engliſh writers on agriculture frequent- 
ly mention a kind of ſoil called limeſtone-gravel ; the ſtones 


of which, according to the idea which the name imports, may 


be of the calcarious kind before mentioned : But of that we 


know nothing in Scotland. I have heard indeed that ſome 


of the Weſtern iſlands, particularly Liſmore, ſtands entirely 


upon limeſtone ; and there the duſt ariſing from the ſmaller _ 
pieces of rock mixed with the ſoil, may communicate to it a 
very fruCtifying quality; which is more than probable, as 
the grounds there are faid to be very rich, and to Nom: 


great crops. 
It the farmer has no reaſon to fulpett, that his grounds are 


benefited by the quality of the ſtones upon them, he ought 


next to conſider, whether the other reaſon urged for allowing 


them to remain has any weight, to wit, that they protect the 


land from the effects of heat and cold. For my own part, L 


rather think they have the contrary effect: for in a hot ſun- 
ſhine day, let him compare the heat of the ſtones upon tue 
ſurface, with that of the ground, and he will find it incom- 
parably greater; and in like manner in a cold froſty day, the 
ſtones are greatly colder than the ground, in ſo much that if 


à plant of corn has its root below the ſtone, it cannot fail to be 


greatly affected by it, and as it were ſodden by the heat, or 
pinched to death with the cold. Several other inconveniencies | 


attend plants growing in ſtony grounds: If a ſeed of corn hap- 


pens to lye below a ſtone, the young plant when it ſprouts n y 
have ſeveral inches to travel before it reach the open air, When 


the other grains have immediate acceſs to break through the 


clod: 


ny 


clod : and if any of the crops recommended as improvements 
in the modern agriculture, which require a free ſoil void of in. 


terruptions for the ſwelling of the roets, or for hoeing in the 
rows, as turnips, carrots, parſnips, and cabbages, ſhal! be tried, 
it is plain, that the ſtones muſt firſt be removed: and if 


grounds are to be laid down in graſs for hay, the farmer need 
not be told that the ſurface muſt be relieved of the ſtones, be. 


fore he lays down his ſcythe. 


From theſe reaſons, I have been induced to perſevere in re. 


moving every ſtone from my grounds that I poſſibly can; and 
hitherto have had no reaſon to repent it. If my brethren 

ſhall be thereby convinced to ſpend ſome of their idle hours 
to the ſame purpoſe, they will in time find it will turn to their 
account ; #5 ſew of them, of the lower claſs at leaſt, but lounge 
away a great part of their time to no purpole at all. A habit 
of »< tenets 1s acquired by indulging it; and till our farmers 
{tholl learn to put a value upon their time, ſo as to call every 
hour to account, I will venture to propheſy they will never 


thrive. Here then is one fund of employment, which few 
farmers in Scotland nced be without, the Carfe farmers except. 


ed. And 1l by this letter 1 ſhall be the means of ſpurring 
them on to employ tome hours or day» which otherways 
would be void of bulinets, | gain a deſircabie end. 

I ſha!l not however be too poſitive, that the Judges whom 
you conſult will think this letter worthy a place in your col- 
lection, as the ſubject may appear too trifling, to take up {0 
much room. My own zeal in the matter has, however, 
prompted me to write, though naturally averſe to that buſi- 
nels, in hopes it may be of ſome ſervice to my bretbren, whole 
| lucceſs i is 5 the earneſt wiſh of, Sir, 


Lour moſt humble ſervant, 
F. — 


"RTP 


le 
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ARTICLE LXXXI.L 


| Praflical Obſervations of an EssEX FARMER, for curing | 
WHEAT damaged in the Field by Rain in Harveſt. 


| [Ruppiman's WEEKLY MAGAZIxE, Sep. 23. 1773-] 


Wet harveſt is what a farmer dreads more than almoſt 
any thing, as it hurts the quality of his corn, increaſes 
— and greatly leſſens his profits. 

So much depends upon the well getting in of our bread- 
corn, that every man who knows any thing that can forward 
fo good a purpoſe, is in duty bound to communicate it for the 
benefit of the public. 

It is a well known maxim, that wheat ſhould be left ſome 
days i in the field after it is cut, before it is inned. This the 
farmers think (and not without reaſon) improves its qualities: 
the dew plumps the kernels, and the ſun brings it to a proper 
and perfect ſtate of maturity. 

Theſe, then, are the benefits that reſult for leaving the heaves 
for ſome time abroad; but it is ngceſſary the weather ſhould 
be fine, or great loſſes are often the conſequences of this 
practice. 

Sometimes, when the Car leaſt expects it, the weaker 
lets in foul, and it rains for ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively : it is then 
very difficult to preſerve the wheat from being greatly dama- 
ged, notwithſtanding the many contrivances that have been 
thought of for this purpoſe. 

Some ſhock their ſheaves, ſetting them up in traves of ſix 
ſheaves of a ſide, and two to cape them; but this is a very 
dangerous method, and never to be practiſed after much rain | 
has fallen. If the ſheaves were dry when they were ſect up, 
from an expectation of its raining, it is of great ſervice; but 
if they are firſt ſuffered to be wet, ten to one but the corn 

ſweats, 
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ſweats, ſprouts, and rots, by _ ſo cloſs confined from the 
action of the air. 


In Middleſex, Kent, and ſome parts of Eſſex, they general. 
Iy bind their wheat as they reap; but then it muſt be ſuppo- 


ſed that their crops are for the moſt part pretty clear from 
green weeds, which would otherwiſe cauſe the ſheaves to 

ſweat violently in the mow, and greatly damage the corn. 
If a farmer is ſo unfortunate as to have his wheat ſheaves _ 


thoroughly werted, if fine weather enſues, I would by all 
means adviſe him to unbind them, and afterwards ſpread them 


out to be dried by the ſun. This ſimple method will often 
prevent great loſſes, and the wheat may at laſt be got in in 


tolerable good order. 

If the rain, however, ſhould continue long, and there ſhould 
be danger of the kernels growing (which by obſervation he 
may eaſily judge of), I would adviſe the thinking farmer to 


carry it inſtantly home, wet, as it is, and afterwards manage 
it as I ſhall direct, from my own frequent experience. 
When the waggon or cart comes home loaded with ſheaves, 
let them be thrown promiſcuouſly into the bay of the barn, 
and not regularly mowed ; for it is neceſſary they ſhould lie 


hollow, that the air may get into the vacuities, and prevent 
ſheaves from heating during the little time they are to conti 
nue in the ſituation above deſcribed. 

Let the farmer next prepare ſome cutting boxes, ſuch as 
horſe meat is cut in in Kent and ſome other countries. — The 


number of theſe boxes ſhould be according to the quantity of 


wheat he has wet; but three or four conſtantly kept going, 


will do a great deal of work. 
With theſe cutters let the ears be cut off from the wet 
ſheaves; and when a ſufficient quantity are collected from all 


the boxes, let them be put looſely up in ſacks, and carried to a 
malt kiln, there to be regularly and gradually dried; and when 
the firſt parcel is done, another is to ſuceeed, and lo on till the 
whole work 1s completed, _ 


Rec 
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Chis method I can from my own experience recommend; 
and it is leſs expence than would at firſt thought be imagined. 
The heat of the kiln may be kept up higher than when malt 


is drying, as the chaff of the ear will prevent the kernel of the E 
wheat from being damaged by the fire, unleſs the heat is very 


intenſe z but it will however be proper to keep the ears gently 
ſtirring with a fork or rake during the time they are drying. 

In this manner the farmer will find great advantage, and his 
wheat will, with a very inconſiderable additional expence, be 
nearly, and ſometimes quite as good in a wet harveſt as if it 


had been houſed in ever ſo good _ in fine ſun-ſhining 


weather. 
If, by chance, after you have cut off the ears s of the ſheaves, 


the weather ſhould change and become fine, you may often 
dry them without the aſſiſtance of the kiln, by ſpreading them 


thin on a large threſhing cloth, and turning them frequently 


with a wooden rake ; and even if this method ſhould not dry 


them entirely, it will ſtill bring them ſo far forward, that the 


kiln will eaſily complete the cure. I muſt, however, caution 
the farmer not to ſuffer the kiln to be too much heated, un- 


leſs the ears are kept conſtantly ng during the time they 
are n. 
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ARTICLE IXXXII. 


Receipt te prevent the bad Fffets of Turnips on Butter, and 


to make it as Sweet as any Graſs Butter. 


TFrom the Lokk e 1cLE.J | 
M your cows in your farm yard; as you milk it, carry 


it warm from the cow to your dairy, and, firſt putting a 


quart of boiling water into your lead or panſion, ſyle your milk 
as warm as poſhble into the ſame. When you take off your 
cream, put a common tea. cup full of ſalt, with every two quarts 
of cream, into the cream pot. 5 
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are beſt adapted to each ſoil? 
| earth and lime in alternate layers and properly fermented, 
ſheep's-tath, dung of poultry mixed with coal-aſhes, marle, 
burnt earth or vegetables, are beſt for cold lands : For warm 
ſoils, cow-dung, horſe-dung, mud and my mixt make an 
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ARTICLE LXXXIV. 


£ Anſwers to ſeveral of the Que ries inſerted in No e 
tions of the E xpence and Profit of different courſes of Cre o *g 


on a two hundred acre farm of Loam. 
[Ina letter to the Pus BLISH ER. 


Y your inſertion of my laſt, [p. 507.] I conſider myſelf 
as laid under the obligation of Py you anſwers 
to two or three of your queſtions. 


| In your queries on moſs, [p. 27.] you aſk, What trees will 
thrive beſt upen them? l anſwer, in the words of all the ex- 


perienced, willow, fallow, ozier, aſpen, alder, elder, poplar, 
birch; and if drained, oak, cheſnut, cherry, and elm. 


Your 1 5th of cultivated ground, is, p. 28.] What compolts 
Horſe- dung mixed with 


admirable compoſt. 
The 224, of cultivated lands, [p. 28.] Are more frequent 


plowingsallowed than commonly practiſed ; and what are their 
Some farmers two or three miles from me, have for 
ſome time paſt given their land, deſigned for barley, three tilths 
inſtead of two, which the unanimous practice of this country 


effects? 


ſeemed formerly to have fixed as the proper number; and they 


are fully convinced that the laſt plowing is equal to a dunęing. 


They give it the firſt immediately after harveſt, the fecond 


in February and roll it, and the laſt in April, when they ſow 


and roll it again. After two furrows, they complain*d that 


the ſeed was either covered too irregularly, or, if they. har- 


rowed both before and after ſowing, that there was produced 
ſuch a luxuriant crop of weeds, as extremely tœhurt thè bar 
ley, both in its growth and winning. But they now lind, 
| that 


cY 
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that it does (with the aſſi ſtance of a ſteep made of ſalt, lime, 
and the juice of an old dunghill weakened with water) ſoon 
overpower every weed, and never ails of | repaying their 
trouble moſt amply. 


The 31ſt, of cattle, [ p- 33. Ia What neceſlity her 
is for ſmearing ſheep, and the beſt method of doing it ? 


I never could learn any other uſe of it, than to Kill the Ro | 


which hurt them exceedingly. The method my father tols 


lowed, was, anointing them with a mixture of wormwood, 


broom, ſoap, hog's-lard, ſulphur and urine. He experienced 


this to be a preferable ſmear to tar and greeſe, as it made the 
wool grow plentiful and clear, and alſo is a preventative of the 


ſcab. 


To the foregoing conciſe anſwers, I ſhall annex one or two 


calculations of a two hundred acre farm of loam, that from 


an impartial compariſon, the beſt of them, or a ſimilar courſe, 
may be choſen, by thoſe of my brother farmers, who have a 


ſoil adapted to it. The product I ſhall ſtite fo low as 15 cons : 


fitent with the experience of all. 


Firſt Comets, Fallow crops, Parley, Clover: W TY 


20 acres of potatoes, at 30 balls per acre, at 7 5. 


and 6 d. per boll. "T3 38-09 
10 ditto Carrots, at 109 bolls, at 1 53. ve 6 0 
10 ditto parſneps, at ditto, at ditto „ 0 
10 ditto peaſe, at 4 grains free, at 135. 26 :@:0 
50 ditto barley, at 6 grains free, at 15 5. 225 8 
50 ditto clover cut once, and then plowed down, 

at 100 ſtone per acre, at 4 fer ſtone „ a2 0 
$9 ditto wheat, at Ggrains, at . 1 300 G 8 


* | | | 
Carried over, 101 15 © 


Pe 4 
* Ta feed hogs, Kc. 
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For 3o acres of clover J. 386 55 0 
4 dairy maids at L. 6 24 0 8 
Other expences 10 0 0 


Rent 5 | £ 200 o 
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Brought over . 1019 I; @ decor 


If 30 acres of the clover be applied 


to keeping cows, 40 may be ſoiled 


welbon it till autumn, when the ſtraw 
of the corns will keep them till ſpring. 
The cows milk may be eſtimated at 


fix pints each a-day, for half a year, at 


one penny per pint, is £ I 82 1 
From which deduce, 


— — 90 5 „ 


— — 92 5 „ 


— 


EAPENCES, 


© 
5 men at L. 10: 10 5. meat and wages 52 10 © 
WFV 
2 men for extra work 237 © 0 
16 horſes kept on ten acres clover in 
ſummer, and 10 in winter with 
two acres carrots and 16 bolls oats 
at 145. and ſome of the ſtraw 63 14 © 
Keeping 20 cattle to aſſiſt in making 
the wheat ſeed s 280 9 8 


Reaping 110 acres victual at 35. 6d. 19 5 © 


Threſhing 640 bolls victual ; at * ber 


mol 18 13 4 
Tear and Wear | 20 © 0 
Clover ſeed 3 8 
Intereſt of L. 500 ſtock ats feven per 

Cent. 8 
Expences on ſundry in marketing, &c. 19 15 © 
Manure, as lime, & "9 12 8 


— £.612. 0. 0 


1 — f 


Product . 11120 6 


— ed 


H 


ER, 55 it 
zecond Courſe. Wheat, Peaſe or Beans, Oats, Turnips, 1 
Barley and Fallow. | 


331 acres wheat, at 6 grains, is 200 bolls, at L. 1 45 200 © © 
33 ditto peaſe, at 4 grains free, at 12 5.6 1 3 
331 ditto oats, is 41 bolls ſowing, at 5, at 125. 123 © © | 
335 ditto turnip, at L. 3. 100 © © 
337 ditto barley, at 6, at 155. . 480 0 
33+ ditto fallow, at 6d. per acre, ſheep? 8 feed o0 16 8 


Product 7.657 3 4 
E XPENC ES. 3 
n C200 0: 


© 

6 men and 5 boys 100 10 0 

Keeping horſes and cattle 70 98 8 

Reaping 133% bolls victual at 3s. 6d. 23 6 8 

Threſhing 738 bolls at od A120 6 
Tear and wear 20 8 0 
Turnip ſeed 3 
Intereſt of L. 400 ſtock at 7 ber cn 28 © © 
Manure © SO 
TRY. 3.4 


Profit 4.150 © 0 

The third a laſt 8 is according to the uniform prac- 
tice of the farmers in this neighbourhood. 

The infield may be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of thirty Acres crop- 


ed with Bear, Oats, and Peaſe. The outfield cropt three 
years with Oats, and leaed fix. Re 


10 acres barley, at 55, at „ ff. 
10 ditto oats, at 5, at 123. 0 
10 ditto peas, at 4, at 125. 6d, 256.00 
563 ditto oats on the outfield, at 4, at 127. 136 © © ! 
1135 ditto to keep 10 horſes, 20 oxen for work, 10 TE. 1x 
cows, 10 three year old ſtots, 10 two years old, | i 
10 one year old, and 40 cattle for market, 1 i 
which will yield as follows ; 5 1 
Carried over J. 2325 . i 


»4 
. K ü 


noe” and es r 


* r — 


To oxen fold every year bred by the farmer as 


Rent | | . 200 
5s men and 5 5 boys l 9 
Tear and wour 20 


EFxpences of mercating 


„ 
Brought over J. 2 1 
10 covs 16 weeks Fe caives ſucking ten) at 5 


pints each 23 6 8 


above „„ 
40 bought lean, and told one half fat at L. 1:55. each co © 


— 2 


EXPENCES. 4.355 11 


Intereſt of IL. 500 ſtock at 7 per Cent. 35 


000009 
000900 


Profit 7.8 11 8 


If theſe calculations are juſt, or nearly ſo, How ought thead- 
vocates of the latter courſe to bluſh at their ſupine blindneſs 


to their own intereſt ! I, from the bottom of my heart, entreat, 
I conjure them, as members of ſociety, as the friends of their 
families; by every tie divine or human, I beg they would be. 


think themfelves, and not ſuffer indolence, timidity and inat- 


tention, to overpower them lo far, as to bereave them of that 


invaluable endowment Reaſon, which certainly was given them 


to diſtinguiſh betwixt Right and Wrong. What reaſon have 


we to think, that Agriculture has arrived at its ne plus ultra, 


any more than other branches of philoſophy. Other arts and 


ſciences have been much improved within theſe two Jait cen- 


My while this moſt uſeful one has been ſtrangely neglect. 


I cannot he'p thinking, that it is owing to their igno- 
rance of the means of acting properly, rather than to preju. 
dice or lazineſs, that they have continued plodding on in the 


tract of their anceſtors ſo long, without ſuffering a minute's 


thought on- the propriety or impropriety of their conduct to 


| intrude itſelf upon them. By fuch a conduct we proclaim 
_ ourſelves mere machines, unworthy the poſſeſſion of rational 


faculties. I am, 
Fife, September 20th, Yours, &c. 
1 PHILAGROS. 
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TABLES of the conſtitutional parts of an Acre, both 


an Scots and Engliſh meaſure. 


Scots Meaſure. 


Roods. Falls. Ells. Feet. 
One acre — 4 160 —— 5760 —— $4760 
One rood —— 1 40 — 1440 12690 
One fall —— © 1 — 36 — 342.25 
One ell — 0 0 I 9. 50694 
Engliſh Meaſure. 
| Roods.. Poles. - Yards. Feet. 
One acre — 4 — 160 4840 — 43560 
One rood — 1 40 1210 10890 
One 1 0 1 — 30. 25 — 272 25 
8 e e 


Land 1 is E meaſured in England by a chain of 22 
yards, and in Scotland by a chain of 24 Scots ells; each of 
which chains are divided into 100 links; and the area of the 
field found in ſquares of the ſaid links. Now in Scotland, 
having the area in ſquare links, cut off five figures to the 


right hand, and note the reſt for acres, which ſet apart: Mul- 
tiply the five figures cut off by 4, cutting off five figures 
cf the product as above; ſet the remainder after the acres ſor 


roods: Multiply the laſt five figures by 40, ſtill cutting off 
five, and put the reſt after the roods for falls: Multiply this 
laſt five by 36, cutting off five, and ſet the reſt after the Falls 


for ells. Again, multiply the five yet remaining by 9.50694, 
cutting off five, and place the reſt after the ells for feet, the 


five laſt cut off being decimals of a foot. 
In Engliſh meaſure, cut off the five right hand figures from 


the ſquare links as above, noting the reſt for acres ; then mul- 
tiply by 4 cutting off five figures for roods; again multiply by 


40 cutting off five figures, the reſt are poles ; then multiply 


by 30. 25, cutting off as above for yards; laſtly multiply by 9, 
for feet and decimals of a foot. 
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| T ABLE 1 reducing the price of he Engliſh W N 
1 ter to the Price of che Scots Boll. | [ 
Price of the * Barley or Oats per | Wheat or Peaſe Per 

une. 1 Boll, Boll. 
n | 55 > 5 
1 14 -0 SS 14-9 V 
V 
J))! $0 1.0 S549 
„„ V „ 
TM TT . 33 1T.0 7474: 23 
CTV „„ 
%%%) ĩðͤ u Bo os JE OE bo. 
„ £0: 41 $2 5 7-403 
6 19 0-4-4 e F-4-3 
16 8 „ „ %% 
JJ 8 
% 9 13 © 010 $115 
e J 44-0 
„%% TTT 9" 7.6 
JJ... 9 47S 248-8 
JJ 8 
1 11! , / 26 44-4 
. Se. #32 . 
ta 1-09-35 3.4 & 10 - #4 
AW. © 15 11 93.1 © 10 7. 3 
1 VV 16 1 8 11 1 2 
„t; on oo vo ou” 8 11 5 2 
I 10 0 2371-01044 3 
3.4349 „„ ©3714 1 
TT WH oe „„ 
TTC 1 
3 %% ⁰ DB mo 
©::5:6:4-0:-16-;17-4a1:o- 43. 17-3 4 
))) 3434 9:0---3-9-7 
, 48-13 $6; 
Z F490 I o 1 8 1 0 1 9 0 
| In En gland, all Gaim. 18 bought and fold by the | 
Quarter: In Scotland by the Boll. The Scots Boll 
varies in its Meaſure according to the different Grains, 
the Boll of Barley and Oats being conſiderably I 
than the Boll of Wheat or Peaſe. 
| | 
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A A ABLE for ain Engliſh buſhes or Tar. 
ters to Scots meaſure; according to the Edinburgh 
Standards. _ 

|; Scots Barleyor Oats. | Scots ; Wheat c Or Peaſe. 

8 3 F 5 

Engliſh || =|>|=12 || =|S|=| 3 
Meaſure OLD OT Rl ES 

3uſh. 1 0 0 2 69 9891 013192 

. 9 138 C 
3 91210407 89 1-3-4306 
4 „ 76 013 3 70 
5 o „ 10 
6 LE Eo BEL 
* JVC 
vat. | 1:1 144534 143Þ 31 41 
4 21243497 4} 31-31] #4} 53 4 
34006 53225 
V VV 
5 62368 943109 
6 JJVVVVTTTTC $i 
7 iss 2383 
$1110.43 149-4.29 1|- 15 ]-#4-3:1 35 
9 12-190 F483: 171 2}24 37 14 
10 1363 ig 
20 263274 391038 
30 . $37 IF 2.1 87 
40 $3]3]+1 a9 782076 
50 67 1]o|] 86 98 | o©| 2| 95 | 
60 60 j3101:23 11149-1234 4 4:14 Þ# 
79 jf 9412 1310011137} F1-3-1.33- 1 
8 1072128 157 2152 
e 
100 134 211172 10011 90 
Note, 4 Buſhels make 1 Comb 
8 Buſhels or 2 Combs, 1 Quarter 
4 Quarters, 1 Chalder, Engliſh meaſure. 1 
And 4 Lippies make x Peck 
4 Pecks, 1 Firlot 
4 Firlots, 1 Boll 
16 Bolls, 1 S Scots Meaſure. 
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GRICULTURE, ſtate of it in 
England I 
State of it in Scotland | 
A periodical publication benefi- 


cial to the common farmer IT 
The purpoſe of the preſent one 15 
Leading queſtions | 26 
Facts and experiments, its proper 
foundation —_ 35 
Improvements in Scotland 399 
The diſtinction of infield and out- 
field prejudicial V 
Society for improving in the know- 
ledge of it, account of 164 
Incloſing propoſed as an improve- 
ment 401 


Aberdeen, the method of alternate 
white and goon craps. PF actiſed 


there | 249 


Red cabbage, a hardy lows 247 
Air contains The vepetable food 33, 278 
Air requiſite to promote vegeta- 
tion | 97, 195, 278 
Annuals, importance to kill them 122 
Annexed eſtates, premiums offered 


by them 336 
Arablc land, the proportion neceſ- 
ſary iu d farm 45 
Aſhes, uſed as a manure 544, $75 
Soap, uſed as a manure 544 


Aſtriction to milns a grievance 28, 296 


B. | 
BARLEY fown immediately after 
piowing — 78 
Time of ſow! ng 122 
Or uſing peat- -aſhes as a ma- 
nu re | 143 
Sthcrian, account of 451 
Bar 2s, large ones advantageous ._ 526 


Tae uſe of air-holes in hs arn walls 572 
Practicabili ity of carrying fre {th 


alr into heated corns in the 
Barn 


: 601 
eam of the plough 
B 


261 


cans, may be ſown as a manure 343 | 


A ſucceſsfu netnod Ot fow ing 246 


5 
bees, Icading queſtions about them 34 
PIACK in Wheat, 10 prev Ent 120 
Blood uſed as a manure 545 
Braichan in {hkecp 2 39 


Bramble, the le cod of Jeftroy! ing 
it 


NS. XIII. 


* 


A. 5 Page 


Page 
Bridle of che plough 271 
Broom, the method of deſtroying it 119 
emen for thatching 595 
Buchan, farming 1 in a very bad ſtate 
| there 402 
Propoſal for its improvement 403 
Buck- wheat recommended | 50 


Suwn as a manure 


180, 543, 881 
Bullocks, See Oxen | 


Bull, marks of a good one « 88 
Burnins vround,. method of 172 
Burnt ſtubble uſed as a manure 547 


Butter, an eftay on the method of 
making itin the country of Bray 382 
The cellars pr: oper for the milk 383 


The dithes or veſſcls uſed 384 
Manner of feimming it | 385 
Deſeription of the barrel-churn 

217, 388 
Manner of colouring 389 
f neatneſs and cleanlineſs 396 
Of butter-milk and ſkimmed milk ib. 
The method of ſalting 392 


The jars and firkens proper for it 393 
Receipt to prevent the bad ef- 


fects of turnips on it 564 
| „„ 
ABBATES thrive on improved 
drained mcadows 77 


Food for cows, hogs, and poultry ib. 


Red Aberdeen, a hardy plant 241 


Proper winter food for cattle 24% 
Calculations of different courſes on 
a two hundred acre farm 647 


_ Calves, livererook one of their dif- 


caſes a 86 


Cattle, leading queſtions about them 35 
Salt of great benefit to them, See 


Oxen = 79 
Carrots, the different uſes to which 
they may he applied 3354 
Carts, t heir uſes to the farmer 471 
Whether with one or two horſes 
moſt beneficial 474 
Caſting ridges 429 
Cheeſe, method of making in York- 
ſulre 380 


Churn, barrel, deſcribed 217, 388 
Claying or marling groune s, thc 
manner and guud effects of it 201 
CI: iy lands, how 0 udge ut $9 
— — ot drain! ing 151 
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Page: 

Clay lands improved by mer fal- 
lowing 168 
Cleaving ridges | 439 

Clover thrives with peat-aſhes as a 
manure 141 
Advantages of bein clover ſeed 214 
Cuſtureof the great red kind 223, 411 


Seed, method of ſaving | 225 
When new ſprung deſtroyed by 
ſalt water 607 


Clubs or ſocieties of farmers uſeful 
for diffuſing a ſpirit of i improve. 
ment 289 
Compoſt, See Dunghill | 
Corn, deſtruction of, by pigeons 237 « 
Confiderations upon the price 


of it 250 
Exportation of . 
Its cleanlineſs a great advan- 

tage in bad harveſts 480 
Of drying, winning, gayting, 

and ſtooking 85 490 
Heated, methods of recovering 
them. 


$99 
Correſpondents, a general one with | 

gentlemen and farmers 1ollicit- 

0 26 

Coulter of the plough 266 

Cows, leading ; queſtions a bout them 33 

Cabbages excellent food for them 77 

Advantages of a day 216 

. Carrots a proper food for them 354 
Croſts, James, a coallier, hiſtory of 


his ſpirited improvements 440 
Crop, a weed, di ebe of clcaring 
a field of it | 122 
Crops, arrangement of 46 
Alternate white and green, 
advantages of | 240 
A proper juccetſion of 407 
A proper rotation or courſe for 
keric and dryiteld farms 459 
Of ingathering and ſccuring the 
COD. © 560 
Crows, an evil to the country 229 
Scheme to prevent that cvil 350 
Apology in behalf of them 608 
Cultivated grounds, leading queſ- 
tions about them 27 
Anſwers to ſome leading queſ- 
tious about them 646 
Curricr-lye, its great eſfects in en- 
riching ground = 409 
D. 8 
AIRY, the great advantages of 
it 216 
3zelcription of one in Cumberland 379 
Method of making checſe 380 


FE X. 


Dairy, eſſay on the We of making 
and ſalting butter in the "Ag 
try of Bray 382 
Dickſon, the rev. Mr. nis creatiſe 
on Agriculture 
His ſyſtem founded on and "0 
ported by practical obſervations z5 
Extracts from it, 36. 91. 147. 255. 


x» 359. 415. 463. $19. 575. 023, 
Alledged miſtakes of his 328 
Dirt of ſtreets a good manure 5.46 


Draining important to the farmer 156 
Drains proper for conveying away 


water 150. 
Methods of draining away mariſhes 154 
Covered drains N 156 
Method and expence of making 
them 159 

Open drains in ſome caſes + a 

rable 167 


Duck: dung, its effects as a manure 539 
Dung, proper to make the ſeeds of 


weeds to vegetate 9 
To be raiſed in the farm yard 125 
Its qualities 521 
In what way it promotes vegeta- 
tion 922 
The different kinds of dung $23, 539 
Dung mixed with vegetables 524 


Methods to promote putreſaction 525 


Methods to prevent overheating 52) 


Methods for fupplying the want of 
dung, Sce Manures $39 
Of ſpreading $3L 

' Dunghalls, compoſt and compound 
130. 585 

Directions about forming them 


ES 131. 175. $07. 549. 585 


What dung conſiſts of, See Manurcs 136 
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ARTH by culture fitted to re- 
celve the vegetable food 5 "IÞ 


England, ſtate ot agriculture there 1. 


Books of agriculture publiſbed 
there, very untit inſtr: uctors for 


Scotland | * 

Method of dividing their grounds : 

tl.ere 375 

Ewes miiking beneficial 450 
F. 


ARMERS, may receive great be- 
nent from a periodical ꝓu blica- 
tion on Agriculture 

Their timidicy to appear in print 14 

Their poverty a great bar to im- 5 
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Thor correſpondence entreated 25 
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Farmers, eantion never to ſell fodder 128 
Praining an important part of his 
buſineſs | 156 
A club or ſociety of them propoſed 


as conducive to improvement 289 


The bad oeconomy of our common 


farmers 300 
Hints for amending it 301 
How to acquire experimental 

knowledge „ 448 
should keep a journal of their 
_ _ tranſactions oy 449 
Their fooliſhneſs in boaſting of 

any extraordinary encreaſe 452 


Knowledge of their buſineſs, 
and care in the exccution, 


their greateſt ſecurity . 
Farms, leading queſtions about 

them To: | 34 
Proportion between arable and 

paſture lands in a farm 45 


Directions for hiring farms 58, 114 
Of their extent and manner of 
ſtocking | 2.90 


_ Calculations of ſtock requifite 291 
\ Produce to be expected from it 292 


Deſcription of a farm in York- 


. 37 
Rotation for kerſe and dryfield 

farms 459 
Advice entreated concerning the 
management of a farm 507 
Extracts from a journal kept ib. 


Farm or ſoddering yard applied to 
the purpoſe of railing manure 125 
Fallowing ſummer, the proper me- 


thod of deſtroying weeds _ 97 
What ſummer fallowing is 164 
Advantages of it : - FOG 


Vifferent ways of fallowing for 
different grains and different 


grounds 168 
Strong clay grounds ib. 
ry lying grounds | . = 69 
Light grounds [4.5.7 IFC 
Outfield grounds 172 
Mol grounds 173 


Winter fallow | 177 
Of advantage to graſs grounds 181 
Vieful in deſtroying the iceds of 


F Weeds 349, 333 
ences, merhods recommended for 
making them 85 


A circumſtance to be attended to 
in making them 


Fi » 129 
us, profits of planting 157 
lars in diticrent counties * 392 
Flax and hemp, leading queſtions 
about them 23 29 


Foddering yard 
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Fog, method of deſtroying 104, 105 
Food of plants | 


. 37 
Of preparing it for nouriſhment 
. 48 
3333 G. 55 
(GATHERING ridges . - 
Genius, ſuperior, often deſpi- 
ſed and neglected | 60 f 
Gillyſlowers eaten by ſheep _ 83 
| Goats, leading queſtions about 
them | | ; 3F 
Gooſe dung uſed as a manure 539 


Grain, prices of it in Haddington 
90, 198, 622 


Fiars of, in different counties 30% 
Graſs lands, the proportion necefla- _ 


ry in a farm 45 
Fallowing them of great advan- 

tage | 181 
How to judge of them 5 

Graſs ſecds, advantages of ſowing 

clover and rye-graſs - 414 
Rea.on of want of ſucceſs in ſow- 

ing | 219 
Directions for ſowing | 22 1 


The kinds proper for ſowing 223 
'The management of grounds 
ſown with them 224 
Preſerving the ſced 23S 
Gravelly lands, how to judge of 60 


Grounds, uncultivated, leading 
queſtions about them | 26 
Cultivated, leading queſtions 
about them | 27 
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| ANDLES of the plough, 260.268 
H Harveſt, letter concerning the 
dithculties and management of 
a bad one 


Inquiry whether early or late 
harveſts are moſt hazardous 478 
Harrows, the different kinds of 
them | EO 463 
The deſign and method of har- 
rowing | 465 
Hawthorne, how to raiſe the ſeed 449 

Hay, caution to farmers never to 


lell it 190 
Ol grcat ute to ſheep in winter 505 
Head oi the plough | 257 


Heath, old hcath ground improved 


by clay or marle | 202 


Heather recommended as food for 
beſtial | 345 
Hedges, an obſervation upon mak- 


ing them, See Incloſigg 124 
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ang and flax, adi queſtions 
| about them 1 29 
Hen dung, a manure 539 
High ways, the ſtatute work often 
improperly applied 287 
Hogs, leading queſtions about them 34 
Cabbages an excellent food for 
them 5 | 77 
Carrots a fattening food for them 355 
Turnips, a good food for them 621 
Home, Dr. his chymical treatiſe 9 
Horſes, leading queſtions about them 32 
The great number of them one 
cauſe of the dearneſs of provi- 


ſions 5 
Cabbages a change of food for 
them 18 
Salt of great benefit to them 81 
Of the choice of horſes and mares 
for breeding : 321 
Profit of breeding horſes 322 
Plan for a ſtable 32 3 


Whins a proper food for them 346 
Carrots a proper food for them 257 
Their dung an excellent manure 549 
Human ordure, a manure 540 

Huſbandry writings 
Hutting of coras deſcribed, and the 


great uſefulneſs of it. 555 
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T NCLOSING, terms of a leaſc for 
encouraging it | 34, 

Method recommended for inclo- 
fing with hedge and ditch 85 
Great advantages of it e 

 Ougit to be eucouraged by land- 
lords 245 
Whins propoſed as hedges 401 
Tenants might incloſe upon a two _ 
nineteen years tack 409 


Method of planting hawthorns 449 


Infield and outfield an abſurd di- 


ſtinction | 21, 400 
A ſcheme of management propo- 
poted to aboliſh it 182 
Anſwer to that advice _ 509 
Ingathering and ſecuring the crop 
in harveſt 560. 
Inſccts, noxious, leading queſtions 
about them oN 
Inſtruments of huſbandry, leading 
queſtions about them 30 
Journal, extracts from one wept on 
a farm | 507 
K. | 


AIL, red Scots, recommended 241 
Kerſe-farm, proper courſe of 
_ crops . | 459 
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| 1. ABOUR, leading queſtions about 


r 
Lab: of managing them he 


Landlords, their miſtake in raifing 


rents | 16 
Ought to encourage their tenants 
18. 22 
Their attention and compaſſion 
to their tenants, the beſt means 
of raiſing a ſpirit of 1mprove- 
ment 24 
Familiarity with their tenants _ 
the beſt way to judge of them 8y 
Their bad policy in ſetting ſmall 


bits ot land to tradeſmen 83 
Ought to encourage their tenants 
to planting 186 


Ought to encourage incloſi g245, 406 
A meeting with their tenants 
propoſed as the proper means 
of encouraging and being ac- 
quainted with them -- -ay; 
Should attend to their grievances 28) 
Premiums to their tenants might 
have a good effect 288 
Land, the propriety of taking off 
"OR 63 
Leading queſtions in agriculture _ 2 
Leaſes, long, advantages of 2 
Lime, various ways in which it may 


be uſed 183 
Its qualities in promoting vege- 

tation 328 $545 

How kit thould be appliec 549 


Calculation of improv ing out- 
field land with it 332 
JLivercrook in calves, of preve nting 56 


Loam, fit, how to judge 9: it 60 
Lupins fown as a Manure 543 
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ah impr Oper rep Olitory for eſ- 


ſays on agriculture 12 
Manurcs, method of collecting in | 
a farm or foddering y. . a 
Directions about comp oſt dung- 
hills — I 51 
Shecp dung ought to be IN HOY 
ed as a manure : 13% 
Method of collecting artificial ma- 
nures | 1 134 
Directions to picpare middens Or 
dunghills £2 5 
Of the nature and oper. ations ot 
MANUTCS „ 515 


4 © . * Op 921 
The different kinds of them 5 
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Minures, Of collecting, preparing, 
and applying them 549 
How vegetables plowed down 
operate as a manure 381 
Water conſidered as a manure 383 
Advantages of compound dung- 
hills, with directions for form- 
ing them 4 10 9 
What kinds are beſt adapted to 
each for] : 646 
Mares, choice of, for breeding 321 
Mariſhes, method of draining them 154 
Marles, the different kinds of them 


| | 176, 533, $41 
How to manage them 


176 
The great improvements to be 
made by them 201 
Their advantages on old heath 
ground _ 02 
Alto in worn out grouud 205 
The qualities of clay and ſtone 
marles $34 
Their operations 536 
7 The onalities of ſhell marle 537 
"How it operates 538 
Au excellent manure + S408 
Maxwell, Mr. tranſactions of the _ 
ſociety for promoting agricul- 
tyre publiſhed by him 9 
Meadows, of curing rank coarſe ones 76 
Of pl lanting cabbages on them 78 
Meafuras aud weights, diſconfor- 
mity of, a grievance 287 
Tables 651, 652, 653 
Merle, order of plowing there 119 
Mice, a recerpt for killing them 60g 


Milos, aſtriékion to them a grie- 


aner 287, 296 
Mobbing, bad effects of it 250 
Moor grounds, a diviſion of the 

diſicrent ſorts 437 


Squire Danby's improvements ON 


them 439, 510 
Remarkable improvements on 
them by James Crofts a coallier 440 
Expence of incloſing moors $12 
Prolits of theſe improvements 516 

Moles, icading queſtions about 


chow 27 
What trees WII thrive beſt on 
them | 646 
Moſly-lands, of draining ap 
Method of burning 173 
Mould-board of the plough 269 
Mowing corn with thc teythe the 
MY" expeditious * 207 
Wuſcun Kulticum, an uicſul 4 
jection 1 


Muzzle of the plough 
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Muſeum Ruſticum not & proper 
for Scotland 98 
Extracts from it 76,97, 13), 232, 25%, 
3854, 613, 519 
271 
| N. 
TEWS-PAPERS an improper re- 
poſitory for eſſays on agricul- 
ture 142 
| O. : 
AT land, method of ribbing it 12. 
A / Seafonfor ſowing it 121 
Out held and Infield an abſurd di- 
ſtinction | 21 
The method of managing and im- 
proving outfield ground 
Quantity of it in the county of Air 
_ Calculations of improvements 
which may be made upon out- 
field ground 68 
Scheme of management propo- 
ſed to aboliſh that diſtinction 182 
Outfeld ground ought to be of- 


66 
67 


ten fallowed 189 
Oxen, leading queſtions about 
them 32 


Preferable to horſes for all kinds 


of country work 51, 56 
Objections againit them - 
Aniwered 


An inſtanceof the ſucceſs of plow- 
ing with them =? 
Method of harnefling 113, 366, 50 
Of feeding in the houſe, or in the 
open ſield 211 
Great profit of fattening 213 
Carrots, a proper food for them 35 
Manner of yoking in the plough 360 
Propoſal for a more frequent | 
uſe of them 400 
Great ſaving in labouring with 
them * 410 
Improvements . in the 
manner of yok:ng 509 
Their dung a good manure | 540 
Orr, Ihemas, diflercut EXPET i= | 
ments of his 508, 601 
ü A _ 
PARSNEPS, method of cultivat- 


ing in the open field 396 
Ufelul for feeding cattle 397 
Paſture of plants 40 
Encreaſed by art 41 


Peas, peataſhes an improper ma- 


nure for them 142 
Peas and beans, of their manage- 
mcut in harveſt 535 
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Peas ſown and plowed in for a ma- 
 Qure . 179, $43. 82 
Peataſʒies, a valuable manure. 137 
Tue manner of burning them 138 
Uhng them, and what crops they 


ſucceed beſt with 139 
Caution in ufing them 144 
Method of reepr i; them ib, 

Pige the deltruction they make 
| of corn | 227 
Ethan of it 230 
Met nod to prevent it 3472 
A Lw-{wit occationed by killing 
them 115 418 
Inſtauces of the advantages of 
them . | 234 


Dung, its quality and uſe 523, 540 


Plaiit.r and rubbith of old houles 


A manure 546 
Plant. 100d of, 37 
Paiture of | | 40 


Ol preparing the vegetable food 


for theit nouriſhment 43 | 


What kinds are ſcourgers and im- 
* pover1iners of -ivils, and what 
ki c arecnrichers and cicaucr 40 
Flantivg, laydlords ſhould encou- 


rage their tenants to it 186 
Directions about, planting 189 
Calculation of the profits 188 
Bcits ot plaating propoſed 401 


Plough, 0: the polition of the ſock 118 
The foot and wheel ploughs pre- 


ferable 208 
Of ihc vid Scots plough 255 


ne ſeveral parts of it conſidered 257 
some things to be obſerved in 


making it 347 
With the curved mold- board 303 
With the teathered-fock 306 
The wheeled plough 208, 308 
he four coultered 311 
The iron 5 314 
Methods of yoking cattle in 

piouy hs | 359 

Plowing, the order of it in the 

Merle | 119 
The different deſigns of it to be 
_ confidered 368 
Rulcs to be obſerved in plowing 371 
In mages, advantages of 415 
Without ridges, manner of 417 
V. hat kind of ridges are moſt 
proper ; ib, 


The different qualities of ridges 420 
Of alterug andleveiling them 421 
Of the poſition of them 425 


Pic e al, an advantageous manure 549 ; 
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Plowing, the different ways of 
ws plowing in ridges 419 
A method of plowing called 750. 


bing EM... 
Another method called bouting 4z; 
Cautions in the different way? of 
ee 434 
Pond-mud, a manure $43 
Poor, of the management of them 250 
Potatoes, the great advantayes of 
them * | 


Fs . 25 
The ſoil proper for them ib. 
Ot preparing the ground 276 


The lazy bed way condemned 25), 345 
Beſt method of planting them 277 
The moſt_ proper kfnds for cul-, 

tivating +81, 333 
Ros Ticus's account of his me— 
thod of planting, hoeing, and 

digging them 334 
Directions publiſhed by the com- 
 mithoners of annexed eſtates 
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for raiſing them | _—_ 
For preſervng 344 
An experiment to make the 
__ thrive without dung 473 
Experiment of planting 50s 


Recommendation of them for the 


cultivation of waſte lands 509 


Potters earth uſed as a manure on 


ſandy ground | 348 


Poultry, leading queſtions about 
t hem | 34 
Cabbages, a good food for them 7 


Uictul to cat up ſhakencor 482 


Premiums offered by landlords to 
their tenants might have a good 
effect „5 258 

Offered by the annexcd eſtates 336 

Propagation, ſcheme for encurag- 
ing it among farmers * 61% 

Proviſions, bad harveſts one princi- 
pal cauſe of their high price 477 


Putreſied animals may be of advan- | 


tage as a manure 
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Subſtances favour vegetation 545 
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ee leading cnes in 


agriculture 26 


[ AGWEED, yellow, deſtroyed 
by cheep ES 104 
Rainy weather, the moſt common 


cauic of our harveſt calamiiics 452 


Reaping, what belongs to that ope- 
ration 15 £3 485 
Ribbing oat-land, advantages of 120 
Manner of ribbing 630, 433 
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Rents, racking, dangerous 18 
Ridges, See Plowing | 


Roller, an uſeful inſtrument in break- 


ing clods 466 
A query concerning rolling 402 
The different kinds of rollers 468 


The deſigns and methods of rol- 
ling 469 
Rot in iheep 238 

Rubbiſh of old houſes preſerved as 


4 manure 546 
Rye-grals ſeeds, advantages of ſow- | 
ing 214 
8. . * N . . 
ALT, of great benefit to horſes 
| and cattle 
salt-mariſhes, good for horſes and 
cattle SY ib. 
galt and ſalt- petre contain the prin- 
ciples of vegetation 546 
zalt- water a deſtruction to young 
graſs 609 
gaintfoin receives great benefit from 
peataſhes as a manurs 141 
Directions concerning it 413 
Sandy grounds, how to judge of 61 
Scab in ſheep 190, 236 


Scotland, agriculture neglected there 2 
duffered a check by the reformation ib. 
The profeſſion in diſrepute 
Many excellent laws tramed for 
encouraging improvements ib. 
The Union propitious to agricul- 
ture 4 
A ſociety form'd for the i improve- 
ment of agriculture 4. 164 
The riſe of rents one motive to- 
wards improvement 5 
The obſtinacy and ignorance of 
common farmers there, a great 
obſtacle to improvement 6 
A diflertation on the chief obſta- 
cles to the improveincut of 
land, a curious efay 
improvements gught to be firſt in- 
troduced by gentlemen farmers 7 
The agriculture of Scotland {t:j] 
in mean hands 8 
The Engliſh books on agricul- 
cure very improper iuſtructors 9 
Writings on huſbandry ia Scot- 


ib 


land very ſparing ih. 
Not adapted to common farmers 10 
A periodical publication thought 
mere proper 11 
A channel for new obſervations. 
nnd experiments 12 
Farms in Scotland, ſmall 20 
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Scotland, tacks there too ſhort 2T 
Of the ditferent kinds of foils in it 623 
Sera: ed eartfeꝗllected fora manure 46 
Sca- weed or ware, its qualities and 
| effocts as a manure 
Services by tenants an obſtacle to 


578 


improvement 295 
Sheath of the plough _ 258 
Sheaves, caution as to their ſize 488 


Pi Sheep, leading qucſtions a boutthem 33 


Walk tlowe: propuicd as a winter 


food for them 
Fond of the yellow ragweed 104 
Oi their ditcatcs 10 * 
The ſcab 193 
Remedies for ile 484, 2-30 
The rot 238 
The braichan 2439 
The ſturdy and ſickneſs 33k 
T berr tatli a valuable manvre 217 
Carrots a proper God lor them 37 
Manageiient of the rock 45 
Ot the lambs 444 
Smearing and laying thecp 454, 6+ 
Marking 451 
Advantage of planting and ineſo- 
ſures four them N 1456, 504. 
The henefit and „ o* | 
milking them 456 
Some detects inthe management 
ot them 504 
The want of plantations and in- 
cloſures one great deicct ib. 
The want of hay in winter ano- 
ther great detect 505 
Practicability of railing bay on 
[tore farms 15. 
Example from Virgil $56 
Dung as a manure 540 
Ihe utc of ſmearing 647 
Shcep farms, {cheme of manage- 
ment for the arable p:rt 327 
The management of the ſheep part 453 
heir dung how managed 133 
Shells ufcd as a manure 545, 580 
i heir ein cts 5 8 
Shrubs, the method of deſttoving 
thoſe winch are conhudered as 
weeds 40S 
Sibertau b alex, account of 5 
Smutt in wheat, mechud of prevent- 
wy it 120 
Soap walter and ſoap-aſhes uſed as 
Mauer 344 
Sock in plots: nofition of fis, 265 


Soc:icties Cr clubs of farmers ba 
jor dillubng a {pirit of improve- 


meat 11 
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$0ils, the na ature ot them to be at- 
tended to in the choice of 
farm | | "og 
Stiff clay ſoil $9 
Muvldring crumbly wy.” ib. 
Stiff loam 60 
* Gravelly foils | ib. 
The difterent kinds iu Scotland 623. 
Black loamy kind 624 
Clay kind | 628 
Sandy foil 632 
MoilTy foil 6 34 
Soot uſed as a manure '-- +446, $77 
ts operations and effects 377 
Stables, plan for building one 323 
Stacking, the operations preparato- | 
3 for it : 366 
Convenience of ſmall ſtacks ih. 


Funnels in ſtacks recommended 567 


Stone pillars of great ſervice ib. 


account . a cheaper plan contri- 
ved by Fhomas Orr 568 
Method i building, oi, and 


roping _ 59. 
$92, $95, $96. 


Rules for building 
Hints for covers for ſtacknhcads 593 
Thatching with broom 1ccom- 


mended _ 595 
Rules about thatching 596 
Of ſroping 8 5 597 
tatute work often improperly ap- 
plied 287 
Stones, a machine for lifting large 
ones | 197 
Stones not hurtful to land 637 
An aniwer to an my on that 
ſubject . 6 38 


Store farms, ſcheme of management 
for the arable part 
The management of the theep 
part 453 
Stooks, directions concerning them 492 


Storms in harveſt, proviſions againſt 500 


Stubble, burut, uied as a manure 547 
wine their dung a manu 340 
»ummer fallowing, See Fallowing 

. T. . 
1 of meaſures, &c. 651, 


| 652,653 
"Tacks, long, an encouragement for 


tenants to improve 18, 21 
Conditions and re{trictions pro- 


per for them 84 


An unrcalonable article in thoſe 
in Wales 206 
'Tarcs, See Vetches 
Lenauts, their attachment to their 
natal tpot | 17 
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Tenants ought to he encoura ged 13,22 


Short tacks a great difadvant apc 


to them 1h, 
Many conditions iu a tack a bur- 
den upon them ' T 


A taſte of their living well, the 
beſt means of railing a ſpirir of 
improvement 


2 
Thiſtles, method of killing * 
Tradeſmen, evil of ſetting them 
ſmall bits of land 88 
Treefoil-honeyſuckle 75 
FTurfs, rotted or burnt, a good ma- 
nure 342, $7$ 


Directions for burning turfs 576 
Turuips, the culture ot them ſuc- 
ceſsful 7 
The common time of lowing 123 
Peataſhes an excellent manure for 
them | 14% 
May be ſown on winter fallow 197 
1 ne ground proper for them 208, 613 
"The time and method od plowing 208 
Manner and Lime of hoting 1 3, 


2095 615 


Of feeding and pulling them 176, 


211, 615 


A cure for the rot in ſheep 238 
May be town as a manure 581 
Method of managing themin E alt- 
Lothian 619 
Culture of them in * county of 


Eilex 613 


Receipts for preventing the iy 628 
Manner of feeding theep with 


them 610 
Bencut of laying up {tore againſ: 
the winter itorms G20 
Ulciul for feeding bogs 621 
Receipt to prevent the bad ci- 
fects of them on butter 645 
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leading quenions concerning 


t hem 26 


Urine, its qualities as a manure 548 
— V. 
EGETATION, by what mc- 
theds promoted +6 
By encrealing thc food of plants 3; 
by promoting the patuc 
plants 49 
By dittolving the vegetable four 45 
Weeds, an impediment to Veco 
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Air and water both requiiite 97:75 
Promoted by ſtirring and turning 

over laud - 98 
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Vegetation promoted by the appli- 
cation of dung and other ma- 


nures 98 
Water an impediment to it 147 
Ve;-tables ſown as a manure 581 
vetches or Tares ſucceed with peat- 
aſhes _ | | | 141 


Plowed down for a manure 179, $43 
Vugil, citations from his Georgics 


| ALES, extracts from an eſſay 
entitled propoſals for en- 


riching that principality 199 
Wall-flower propoſed as a winter 
feed for theep | 82 
Water turrow | 161 
Water requiſite to promote vege- 
tation 1 Dy 
An impediment to it 147 
Enquiry into the cauſes of it 148, 151 
Method of conveying it away 149 
Praming a proper method 1350 
Conſidered as a manure 583 


Weather, an account of it in Eaſt— 
Lothianin the months of March, 


April, and May | 448 
Study of it recommended 565 
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